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BIOGRAPHICAL,  HISTORICAL,  AND  CRITICAL 

PREFACE 


THE     IDLER. 


XHElast  periodical  laboar  of  our  literary  Her- 
cules, was  the  I  dleh.  It  was  written  oriCTnaily 
for  a  weekly  newspaper,  entitled  the  '  Univer- 
sal Chronicle,  or  Weekly  Gazette,'  in  which 
Dr.  Johnson  was  admitted  into  copartnership 
by  Mr.  John  Newbery,  the  proprietor,  as  a 
consideration  for  these  essays.  It  would  ap- 
pear, also,  from  a  singular  advertisement  from 
the  hand  of  Johnson,  which  we  shall  insert  in 
its  place,  that  he  received,  besides  this  interest 
ia  the  paper,  a  compensation  of  a  pecuniary 
nature.  Mr.  Newbebv  distinguished  himself 
by  the  publication  of  many  entertaining  vo- 
lumes adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children,  and 
his  juvenile  library  has  been  a  great  means  of 
facilitating  early  instruction.  Dr.  Johnson  is 
said  to  have  written  for  him  several  prefaces 
and  introductions,  particularly  the  historical 
advertisement  pre^xed  to  his  amusing  Collec- 
tion of  Voyages,  entitled  the  '  World  Display- 
ed.' Mr.  Newbery  was,  also,  an  occasional 
contributor  of  original  matter  himself.  He  died 
in  the  year  1776. 

xxxiii.  b 
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The  Universal  Chronicle,  with  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Idler  in  it — imperium  in  imperio — 
appeared  on  Saturday,  the  16th  of  April,  1758. 
It  was  continued  weekly  until  Saturday,  the  5th 
of  April,  1760,  when  the  Idler  terminated ;  and 
with  it,  for  the  want  of  encouragement,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.CHALMERs,  the  Chronicle. 

The  Idler  is  less  substantial,  and  more  elas- 
tic than  the  Rambler.  *  It  has  more  variety  of 
real  life,'  says  Mr.  Boswell,  '  and  greater  faci- 
lity of  language.  Many  of  these  excellent  essays 
were  written  as  hastily  as  an  ordinary  letter. 
Mr.  Lanoton  remembers  Johnson,  when  on  a 
visit  at  Oxford,  asking  him  one  evening  how 
long  itwas  till  the  post  went  out ;  and  on  being 
told  about  half  an  hour,  he  exclaimed, ''then  we 
shall  do  very  well."  He  upon  this  instantly  sat 
down  and  finished  an  Idler,  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary should  be  in  London  the  next  day.  Mr. 
Langton  having  signified  a  wish^to  read  it, 
*'  Sir,  ''said  he,  "  you  shall  not  do  more  than  I 
have  done  myself."  He  then  folded  it  up  and 
sent  it  offi  Yet  there  are  in  the  Idler  seve- 
ral papers  which  shew  as  much  profundity  of 
thought,  and  labour  of  language,  as  any  of 
this  great  man's  writings.  No.  14,  Robbery  of 
time;  No.  24,  Thinking;  No.  41,  Death  of  a 
friend;  No.  43,  Flight  of  time  ;  No.  51, -Do- 
mestic greatness  unattainable ;  No.  52,  Self- 
denial  ;  No.  58,  Actual,  how  short  of  fancied, 
excellence ;  No.  89,  Physical  evil,  moral  good; 
and  his  concluding  paper  on  "T^e  horror  of  the 
last,'' will  prove  this  assertion.  As  the  Idler 
was  written  in  a  newspaper,  it  sometimes  bore 


^tte  impress  of  passing  events,  and  was  the 
vehicle  of  occasional  politics.  But  these  discres- 
sioDB  from  the  general  plan  are  both  few  and 
pardonable.  It  is  also  interspersed  with  ani- 
madversions upon  the  publications  of  the  day. 

The  papers  in  the  Idler  amount  to  one  hun- 
dred and  three  ;  of  which,  ninety  are  from  the 
pen  of  JoHNso>f,  and  twelve  are  the  contribu- 
tions of  correspondents.  The  letter  in  No.  9, 
was  communicated  by  an  unknown  hand,  but 
the  closing  reflections  upon  it  sufficiently  an- 
nounce themselves. 

TheJoumal  of  a  JuniorFellow,  No.  33,  which 
Mr.  Chalmers  terms  a  piece  of  genuine  hu- 
mour, was  furnished  by  Mr.  Thomas  Warton, 
the  younger  brother  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warton, 
who  enriched  the  Adventurer  with  his  ele- 
gant and  judicious  criticisms.  Dr.  Johnson 
scarcely  allows  it  originality,  and  it  possesses 
after  all  but  a  moderate  share  of  point,  Nos.  93, 
however,  and  96,  which  were  supplied  by  the 
same  hand,  are  conceived  with  much  happmess 
of  manner,  and  may  rank  with  the  most  standard 
essays.  Sam  Lo/iy  is  said  to  have  had  an  arche- 
type in  real  life,  not  distantly  related  to  the 
author. 

Thomas  Warton,  says  Dr.  Aikin*,  a  dis- 
tinguished poet,  and  historian  of  poetiy,  was 
bom  at  Basingstoke  in  1728+.  Hemanifested 
an  early  taste  tor  poetical  composition ;  and  an 
ingenious  translation   of  one   of  Martial's 
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Epigrams,  done  by  him  in  his  ninth  year,  w*" 
said  to  be  atitl  extant.  He  was  educated  under 
hie  father,  who  kept  a  Kchool  at  Basingstoke ; 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  admitted  a 
commoner  ofTrinity  College,  Oxford,  Here, 
his  talent  forpoetry  was  soon  madeeignally  con- 
spicuous, by  nis  triumphant  answer  to  Ma  son's 
elegy  of'  IsiB.' a  severe  satire  upon  the  dis- 
loyalty of  Oxford.  He  undertook  his  reply  at 
the  special  request  of  Dr.  HuddesfOhd,  the 
president  of  his  college  ;  and  while  he  success- 
fully vindicated  the  cause  of  his  own  univer- 
sity, turned  the  tables  with  an  admirable  feli- 
city of  sarcasm  upon  her  venal  and  sycophantic 
rival.  This  piece,  which  he  entitled  the  'Tri- 
umph of  Isis,'  was  published  with  great  ap- 
plause, in  1 749 ;  but  it  was  excluded  aftei-wards 
iToni  his  volume  of  collected  poetry.  In  1750, 
he  contributed  to  a  miscellany,  entitled  the 
Student,  his  '  Progress  of  Discontent/ 
which  exhibits  a  great  fund  of  humour,  and  a 
power  of  familiar  description  seldom  so  early 
attained:  for  it  is  reported  that  he  had  com- 
posed it  as  a  college  exercise  in  1746,  when  he 
was  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  At  this  time 
also,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  and  in  the  year  following  elected  to  a 
fellowship  in  his  college. 

He  now  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  elegant 
literature  and  the  muses ;  and  successively  gave 
to  the  world  his  poem  of 'Newmarket,' directed 
against  the  ruinous  passion  of  the  turf;  an  Ode 
for  Music ;  and  Verses  on  the  Death  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.     In  1753,  he  edited  a  small 
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collection  of  poems,  which  he  printed  at  Edin- 
bargh,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Union,' and  inter- 
spersed  with  some  of  his  own  pieces.  But  hia 
observations  upon  Spbnsers   Fairv   Queen, 

Eublished  in  1764, in  onevolurue,sna to  which 
e  subsequently  added  another,  considerably 
augmented  his  literary  reputation.  The  work 
was  very  popularly  received,  and  in  addition 
to  the  wreath  of  poetry  merited  him  great  critic 
and  antiquarian  honours. 

'  Such  proofs  of  extensive  and  various  talent 
did  not  go  long  unrewarded  i  and  in  1737,  he 
was  elevated  to  the  chair  of  poetry  professor  at 
Oxford,  a  post  which  his  father  bad  occupied 
before  him  with  great  credit  to  himself.  In  ibis 
office,  which  he  administered  for  the  usual  pe- 
riod of  ten  years,  few  professors  have  enjoyed 
more  undisputed  supremacy  ;  and  hedisplayed 
so  much  elegance  of  taste,  and  such  a  depth  of 
research  in  his  discourses,  that  his  lecture-room 
was  constantly  crowded  with  admiring  hearers. 
During  his  poetical  incumbency  at  Oxford,  he 
fumisbed  his  contributions  to  the  Idler.  In 
175S  he  exhibited  his  profound  knowledge  in 
classical  antiquities,  ina  publication  entitled, 
'  Inscriptionum  Romananim  Metricarum  De- 
lectus.' It  is  a  collection  of  select  Latin  epi- 
grams and  incriptions,  intermingled  with  some 
imitations  by  modern  hands,  five  of  which  are 
from  his  own  pen.  In  1760,  he  supplied  a  Me- 
moir of  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  for  the 
[ji-BiographiaBritannica,  which  he  subsequently 
djUshed  in  a  separate  fonn,  with  many  altera- 
s  and  additions,  in  1772  and  1780,  This 
b3 
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year,  also,  he  wrote  a  humorouB  quiz  upon  the 
Oxford  Guide,  which  was  extensively  circulated 
and  caused  much  ■merriment.  His  next  per- 
formance, the '  Life  and  Literary  Remains  of  Dr. 
Bathurst,' is  an  esteemed  piece  of  Biography. 
The  marrit^e  of  George  IIL  and  the  birth  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  were  next  succeBsively  ce- 
lebrated, and  hia  verses  on  these  occasions  are 
preserved  in  the  University  collection.  In  1764, 
he  became  the  editor  of  the  '  Oxford  Sau- 
sage,' and  enriched  that  celebrated  miscel- 
lany with  several  original  articles.  In  1766, 
he  superintended  a  new  edition  of  the  Antho- 
logy of  Cephalus,  at  the  Clarendon-press, 
and  added  greatly  to  the  value  of  that  collection 
by  an  admirable  critical  introduction.  His  edi- 
tion of  Theocritus,  in  two  volumes  quarto, 
which  made  its  appearance  in  1770,  not  only 
crowned  his  reputation  at  home,  but  extended 
his  fame  as  a  commentator  and  a  classic,  over  all 
the  continent. 

Dr.  Warton  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  in  Divinity,  in  1761 ;  and  about  ten 
years  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  while 
he  waa  chancellor  of  the  university,  presented 
him  to  the  rectory  of  Kiddington,  in  Oxford- 
shire, a  living  of  inconsiderable  value.  It  is  not 
known  at  what  time  he  first  began  to  busy  him- 
self about  his  great  work,  the  History  of  English 
Poetry,  the  first  volume  of  which,  in  quarto,  he 
presented  to  the  public  about  three  years  after 
his  institution  to  Kiddington.  Probably,  his 
attention  was  directed  to  that  object,  during  his 
occupation  ofthe  poetry-chair  at  Oxford.  A  si- 
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xular  work  is  said  to  have  be^n  contemplated  bv 
PoPE.whowasnotill  qualified  by  taste  for  8ucn 
an  undertaking,  but  barely  possessed  the  requi- 
site erudition.  After  him.  Gray,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mason,  entertained  the  same  pro- 
ject, and  no  one  was  more  competent  in  every 
sense  to  carry  it  into  full  execution;  but  when 
he  heard  thatWABTO.v  had  actually  embarked 
in  it£  accomplishment,  he  gladly  abandoned  a 
task  which  appeared  to  teem  widi  many  formi- 
dable difficulties.  In  1778.  he  brought  out  a 
second  volume  of  these  laborious  researches, 
and  in  1781,  a  third.  But  the  work  had  now 
far  exceeded  the  limits  of  bis  original  estimate, 
and  began  to  bangheavy  upon  his  hands.  He 
never  executed  more  than  a  few  sheets  of  the 
fourth  volume,  and  he  saw  the  completion  of 
hie  design,  which  was  to  terminate  with  the  age 
of  Anne,  yet  far  in  perspective. 

The  'History  of  English  Poetfy' is  Wab- 
ton's  Herculean  labour.  It  has  been  objected 
that  he  dwells  too  minutely  upon  its  infant 
stages,  when  the  divine  art  was  rather  an  em- 
bryo, than  tangibly  existing  in  this  country; 
and  that  he  has  been  toolavish  inthe  transcrip- 
tion of  old  specimens,  which  antiquity,  and  not 
talent,  has  consecrated.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  work  was  projected  on  an  ample 
ean,  and  that  this  seeming  disproportion  would 
1  symmetry  in  the  completed  desien.  Dr. 
Joseph  Wartos  once  raised  expectations  tha* 
he  would  continue  his  brother's  '  History,'  at 
least  through  the  fourth  volume ;  but  he  '  broke 
the  word  of  promise  to  Our  hopes.'     InduBtriouB 


fr~ir 
tuid  extensive  reading,  u  most  refined  taste, 
and  extraordinary  critical  acumen,  are  display- 
ed in  abundant  evidence  throughout  these  vo- 
lumes. It  is  true,  some  incorrectnesscB  have 
been  brought  to  light,  and  some  imperfections 
noted  ;  as,  indeed, 
ni 
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but,  as  a  piece  of '  literary  aotiqus 

poaitory  of  olden  reliques,  the  work  is  of  great 

interest  and  value. 

After  this,  Warton's  publications  were 
neither  numerous  nor  important.  He  un- 
dertook a  county-history  of  Oxfordshire,  in 
1781,  and  published  a  topographical  account 
of  hits  own  paritih  as  a  specimen  ;  but  he  fonnd 
it  too  ponderous  and  irksome  for  a  continu- 
ance. His  pamphlet  on  the  Rowlcian  Con- 
troversy, which  this  year  agitated  tlie  literary 
world,  must  be  mentioned  with  great  praise. 
Well  qualified  as  he  was,  by  his  intimacy  with 
ancient  legends,  and  all  the  lore  and  lan- 
guage of  eld,  to  determine  such  a  question,  it 
IS  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  pro- 
nounced Chatterton  to  be  the  fabricator  of 
these  wonderful  forgeries.  About  this  time 
he  received  an  accession  to  bis  income,  by  the 
presentation  to  a  small  donative  in  Somerset- 
shire; but  he  never  much  ambitioned  eccle- 
siastical emoluments  or  honours.  In  1785,  he 
eucceeded  Sir  William  Scott,  brother  to  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  place  of  Cam- 
den-Professor  of  History  at  Oxford  ;  but  he 
had  scarcely  delivered  his  inaugural  lecture. 
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when  by  the  express  desire  of  his  Majesty, 
on  the  death  of  the  poet-laureate  White- 
head, he  was  invested  with  the  vscant  laurel. 
Warton  is  one  of  those  who  have  con- 
ferred a  dignity  upon  this  ignoble  employ- 
ment. '  He  varied  the  monotony  of  anniver- 
sary court  compliment  by  retrospective  views 
of  the  splendid  periods  of  English  history,  and 
the  glories  of  chivalry,  and  by  other  topics 
adapted  to  poetical  description,  though  little 
connected  with  the  proper  theme  of  the  day  ; 
and  though  his  lyric  strains  underwent  some 
ridicule  on  that  account,  they  in  ^neral  en- 
hanced the  literary  valuation  of  laureat  odes.' 
The  poets  of  England  will  rise  in  their  own 
esteem,  when  this  degrading  service  shall 
cease  to  set  a  blot  on  the  fraternity. 

An  edition  of  the  juvenile  poems  of  Milton, 
inl785,was  Warton's  last  production.  Itwas 
enriched  with  many  critical  and  explanatory 
notices,  the  illustrations  of  a  luminous  per- 
ception and  nice  inquiry.  He  meditated  si- 
milar editions  of  the  Paradise  Regained,  and 
the  Sampson  Agonistes ;  but  Death,  the  unre- 
epecting  intruder,  came  between  him  and  his 
plans.  'On  Thursday,  May  20, 1790,  he  passed 
the  evening  in  the  common-room  of  his  col- 
lege, and  was  for  some  time  more  cheerful 
than  usual.  Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock 
he  was  struck  with  the  palsy,  and  continued 
insensible  to  his  death,  which  happened  the 
next  day  at  two  o'clock.  On  the  27th,  his 
remains  were  interred  in  Trinity-College 
Chapel,  with  all  the  respect  due  to  one  who 
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had  merited  so  well  of  the  university,  by 
shewing  bow  honourably  and  profitably  to 
literature  and  mankind  a  college  life  may  be 
apent*.' 

Thomas  Warton  waB  an  amiable,  but  ec- 
centric character,  and  his  manners  and  exter- 
nal appearance  were  more  uncultivated  than 
those  of  his  brother.  He  had  contracted  many 
.peculiarities  in  a  life  of  college  retirement, 
which  did  not  harmonize  with  the  refinements 
of  polished  society;  and  he  is  even  said  to 
have  preferred  low  company  before  that  of 
his  equals.  But  he  was  a  man  of  noble  prin- 
ciples, and  a  proud  spirit  of  independence ; 
and  as  a  scholar,  a  critic,  and  a  poet,  he  will 
long  be  remembered  with  respect,  and  read 
with  pleasure.     In  the  two  first  of  these  de- 

Eartments,  he  is  to  be  numbered  ialer  primos : 
ut  as  a. poet,  his  rank  is  only  secondary.  He 
was  lone  the  familiar  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Literary  Club  established  by  the 
great  Goliath. 

.  We  are  now  to  take  some  notice  of  Sir  Jo- 
shua Reynolds  himself,  who  has  honoured 
the  luLBH  with  three  contributions,  all  on 
subjects  connected  with  his  immortal  art 
This  elegant  scholar  and  most  distinguished 
artist  was  bom  at  Plympton,  in  Devonshire, 
on  the  16th  of  July,  1723.  His  father,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Reynolds,  was  master  of  the 
free-school  in  that  town,  and  Joshua  was  the 
youngest  often  children.     His  taste  for  draw- 
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iag  was  manifested  at  an  early  age,  by  copy- 
ing the  prints  in  his  father's  books;  and 
a  treatise  on  the  art,  eniilled  the  'Jesuit's 
Perspective.'happening  to  fall  into  his  hands, 
he  made  himself  master  of  it  while  yet  awite  a 
boy.  Such  a  passionate  propensity  indicated 
its  own  direction  ;  and  his  fether,  detennined 
to  give  him  every  chance,  placed  him  at  seven- 
teen under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Hudson,  an 
eminent  portrait  painter  in  London.  Hudson, 
though  at  the  top  of  his  profession,  was  but  an 
indifferent  artist,  whose  chief  excellence  lay  tn 
hitting  off  a  lineamental  likeness,  without  any 
pretension  to  the  finer  feltcittes  of  composition. 
Young  Reynolds  continued  with  Hudson 
a  few  years,  applying  himself  diligently  to 
the  mechanical  and  rudimental  rules  of  tlie 
art ;  hut,  on  a  sudden  disagreement,  left  him 
abmptlv  and  returned  to  Devonshire,  Here, 
without  any  determinate  plan,  he  followed  the 
bent  of  his  own  genius  for  three  years,  and  pro- 
duced many  compositions  which  would  not 
discredit  his  maturer  powers.  During  this 
time,  he  was  making  many  friends,  both  in 
London  and  Devonshire.  In  1749,  he  accept- 
ed the  invitation  of  Captain,  afterwards  Lord 
Keppei.,  to  accompany  him  on  a  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  year, 
visited  Leghorn,  Rome,  and  other  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Italy,— residing  upon  ihe  Pe- 
ninsula nearly  three  years.  He  studied  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  by  a  critical  peru- 
sal, and  deep  meditation  upon  their  beauties; 
and  assimilated  their  conceptions  to  himself. 
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rather  by  intuition  than  imitation.  His  miud 
perpetually  panted  after  the  effect,  but  his 
Land  disdained  to  be  servile.  In  1732,  he 
returned  to  Loudon,  and  executed  a  whole 
length  portrait  of  Captain  Keppel  which 
placed  hun  at  the  head  of  his  profession. 

Mr.  Reynolus  occupied  no  intermediate 
station:  heroseatooce  to  be  the  first  among  the 
English  artists,  aad  not  only  became  the  first, 
but  left  all  his  contemporaries  at  an  immeasura- 
ble distance  beneath  him.  On  the  institution  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Architecture,  in  1769,  Mr.  Reynolds  was 
unanimously  chosen  president,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
Geoege  III,  From  this  chair,  which  he  filled 
with  so  much  honour  to  himself  and  advan- 
tage to  the  rising  generation,  he  delivered  an- 
nual and  sometimes  biennial  discourses  be- 
fore the  academy,  elucidating  the  principles, 
and  illustrative  of  the  practice,  of  painting. 
Of  these  he  pronounced  fifteen,  during  his  in- 
cumbency at  Somerset-house;  the  last  of 
which  was  delivered  in  1790*. 

'  "  Mucb  pruse,  laji  Mr.  Boswell,  is  due  to  Iheie  eiccl- 
leal  riiiCDUTKs,  nhich  ace  so  universallj  idmlred,  ind  fnrwbicb 
the  author  received  from  Ibe  Empress  of  Ruiiii.  a  goiWmlT' 
tm,  adanted  with  her  profile  in  bai  rtluf,  lel  in  dianioods ;  vid 
coalaiuiog  what  it  infinitelv  mote  vstuable  a  slip  of  piper,  aa 
whiob  ace  wciUen  with  her  Impeilal  Majesty's  own  hand  the  fol- 
lowing  words  :  '  Pour  U  Chivalier  Beynotdi  en  tcmaignagt  da  eoii- 

psiniure.'  The  word  '  nueiitii,'  aa  i(  ii  ipalt  here  ia  a  violalion 
of  gramniBr  :  it  ought  to  agree  with  '  eoMtentement,'  nhicii  i>  mai- 
culine,  and  should  conjequeiitiy  be ■  Teaenti:'  but  whelher  the  in- 
vxaney  be  »ilh  Cathabini  or  Boewell,  panunTrfin." — Ed. 


The  great  emoluments  which  Sir  Joshua 
derived  from  the  exercise  of  hie  art,  and  the 
double  circuiuBta.Dce  of  personal  popuhiHty 
filended  with  pictorial  supremacy,  enabled  him 
,to  live  in  a  style  of  the  first  elegance  and 
Bplendour,  He  died  unmarried,  on  the  23d  of 
February,  1792,  of  a  complaint  in  the  liver, 
which  had  long  been  making  an  unBuspecIed 
inroad ;  having  experienced  a  partial  paraly- 
BiB  about  three  years  before,  wnich  deprived 
him  of  the  sight  of  his  left  eye.  He  left  a 
lai^e  property,  which  devolved  principally  to 
a  niece  married  to  the  Earl  of  Inchiquin. 
,  The  papers  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in 
the  Idler,  are  No.  76,  on  false  criticisms  oa 
painting;  No.  79,  on  the  grand  style  of  paint- 
ing ;  and  No.  82,  on  the  true  idea  of  beauty. 
Of  this  last,  Mr.  Boswell  informs  us  that  the 
concluding  words,  '  and  pollute  his  canvas 
with  deformity,' are  Johnson's,  Theseessays 
were  the  first  literary  productions  of  Sir 
Joshua,  and  have  been  subsequently  incor- 
porated intohia  workabyMr.  Malone.  They 
are  a  pleasing,  earnest  of  the  talent  which 
he  afterwards  developed,  and  display  a  lumi- 
nous perception  of  the  principles  wnich  can 
alont     ond-jce  to  pictorial  excellence. 

When  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Discourses  to 
the  Royal  Academy'  appeared  in  1778,  Mr. 
Boswell  tells  us  that  JoH.NisoN  expressed 
great  satisfaction,  for  he  was  always  accustom- 
ed to  consider  Reynolds  as  belonging  to  his 
literary  school.  In  what  light  Sir  Joshija 
regarded  Jojinson,  will  best  appear  from  his 
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own  language  in  a  discourse  intended  to  be 
pronounced  before  the  acadfenfiy;  but  which  he 
did  not  live  to  complete.  He  is  speaking  of 
his  own  discourses :  '  Whatever  merit  they 
have,  must  be  imputed,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  education  which  I  may  be  said  to  have  had 
under  Dr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
though  it  certainly  would  be  to  the  credit  of 
these  discourses,  if  I  could  say  it  with  truth, 
that  he  contributed  even  a  single  sentiment  to 
them  :  but  he  qualified  my  mind  to  think 
justly.  No  man  had,  like  him,  the  faculty  of 
teaching  inferior  minds  the  art  of  thinking. 
Perhaps  other  men  might  have  equal  know- 
ledge, but  few  were  so  communicative.  His 
great  pleasure  was  to  talk  to  those  who  looked 
up  to  him.  It  was  here  he  exhibited  his  won- 
derful powers.  In  mixed  company,  and  fre- 
quently in  company  that  owcfAf  to  have  looked 
up  to  him,  many,  thinking  tliey  had  a  charac- 
ter for  learning  to  support,  considered  it  as 
beneath  them  to  enlist  in  the  train  of  his  au- 
ditors :  and  to  such  persons  he  certainly  did 
not  appear  to  advantage,  being  often  impe- 
tuous and  overbearing.  The  desire  of  shining 
in  conversation  was  in  him  indeed  a  predo- 
minant passion ;  and  if  it  must  be  attributed 
to  vanity,  let  it  at  the  same  time  be  recol- 
lected, that  it  produced  that  loquaciousness 
from  which  his  more  intimate  friends  derived 
considerable  advantage.  The  observations 
which  he  made  on  poetry,  on  life,  and  on  every 
'  thing  about  us,  I  applied  to  our  art,  with  what 
success  others  must  judge.' 
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'  The  'Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,' 
saperintendedbyMr.MALONE,  in  two  volumes 
quarto,  made  theirappearancein  1797.  A  a  ad- 
mirable biograjjhical  memoir  of  the  illustrious 
author  haa  been  prefixed  by  the  Ingenious 
editor. 

No,  67,  which  containa  theJoumalof  ascho* 
lar,  wtiB  written  b\'  Bpnnet  La-ngton,  Esq. 
of  Langton,  near  Spilsby,  iti  Lincolnshire.  Mr. 
Langton  was  long  the  familiar  and  intimate 
friend  of  Dr.  Johnso.v,  and  was  regarded  by 
him  with  a  warm  affection.  Having  read  the 
Rambleh,  while  yet  a  youth,  in  the  country, 
he  came  to  London  purposely  to  seek  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  author  who  had  so  delighted 
him.  They  continued  inseparable  till  death 
divided  the  connexion.  No,  67  is  Mr.  Lang- 
ton's  only  contribution  to  the  Idlbr,  though 
he  was  so  capable,  as  from  this  specimen  may 
be  perceived,  of  enriching  his  fnend's  collec- 
tion with  a  fund  of  desirable  things.  Mr. 
Langton  died  on  the  18Uiof  December,1801. 

Of  numbers  15,  54,  42,  and  98,  the  authors 
are  beyond  discovery.  They  are  all  superior 
essays. 

No.  22,  on  the  rigorous  Imprisonment  of 
Debtors,  with  manyliumane  remarks,  and  even 
striking  hints  for  an  Iiisohtnt  Act,  was  substi- 
tuted on  the  close  of  the  Idler,  it  does  not 
sufficiently  appear  why.  The  cancelled  papetl 
which  came  out  in  the  original  series,  is  ap- 
pended to  this  volume.  It  is  on  the  Ratioci- 
nation and  communicable  Powers  of  the  brute 
creation  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which 
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of  these  essays  is  most  worthy  of  the  immortal 
moralist.  That,  in  the  form  of  appendix,  ift  a 
sublime  satire  upon  the  Savageness  of  Man. 

Johnson  revised  his  Idlers,  as  he  did  his 
Ramblers  and  Adventurers,  with  the  great- 
est care.  ^The  first  and  last  papers  are  thoae 
that  were  most  considerably  changed.  Mr. 
BoswELL  notices  the  remarkable  deficiency 
of  mottos  in  this  volume,  and  does  not  compre- 
hend why  that  '  usual  trapping  of  periodical 
papers'  is  furnished  so  scantily  to  the  Idler. 
Whether  this  omission  were  designed,  or  acci- 
dental, itis  alike  unaccountable,  for  '  Johnson 
commended  the  custom.'  Boswell's  conjecr 
ture  apud  Mrs.  Piozzi,  that  he  forbore  his  mot- 
tos,  the  more  effectually  to  conceal  his  identity, 
is  babyish.  How  could  Johnson  conceal  himseff, 
is  the  pertinent  incj^uiry  of  Mr.  Chalmers  i 
Not  by  forbearing  his  Latin :  his  marks  were 
too  vernacular. 

The  great  raciness  and  popularity  of  the 
Idlers  having  occasioned  them  to  be  frecjuent- 
ly  copied  into  contemporary  prints,  without 
any  acknowledCTient  of  sucn  a  furtive  appro- 
pnation,  the  following  singular  and  most  humo- 
rous Caveat  from  the  pen  of  JoHNspN  deserves 
to  be  recorded  as  a  curiosity. 

'  London,  January  5,  1759.  Advertise- 
ment. The  Proprietors  of  the  paper,  entitled 
**  The  Idler,"  having  found  that  those  essays 
ai*e  inserted  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
with  so  little  regard  to  justice  or  decency,  that 
the  Universal  Cnronicle,  in  which  they  first 
appear,  is  not  always  mentioned,  think  it  ne- 
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CGBsary  to  declare  to  the  publishers  of  those 
collections,  that  however  patiently  they  have 
hitherto  endured  these  injuriee.made  yet  more 
injurious  by  contempt,  tney  have  now  deter- 
mined to  endure  them  no  longer.  They  have 
already  seen  essays  for  which  a  very  large 
price  is  paid,  transferred  with  the  most  shame- 
less rapacity,  into  the  weekly  or  monthly  com- 
pilations, and  their  right,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent, alienated  from  them,  before  they  could 

I  themselves  be  said  to  enjoy  it.  But  they  would 
pot  willingly  be  thought  to  want  tenderness 
(▼en  for  them  by  whom  no  tenderness  had 

^  ieen  shewn.  The  past  is  without  remedy,  and 
shall  be  without  resentment.  But  those  who 
have  been  thus  busy  with  their  sickles  in  the 
fields  of  their  neighbours,  are  henceforward  to 
take  notice,  that  the  time  of  impunity  is  at  an 
end.     Whoever  shall,  without  our  leave,  lay 

I  the  hand  of  rapine  upon  our  papers,  is  to  ex- 
pect that  we  shall  vindicate  our  due,  by  the 
means  which  justice  prescribes,  and  which  are 
warranted  by  the  immemorial  prescriptions  of 
honourable  trade.  We  shall  lay  hold,  in  our 
turn,  on  their  copies,  degrade  them  from  the 
pomp  of  wide  margin  and  diflruse  typography, 
contract  them  into  a  narrow  space,  and  sell 
them  at  an  humble  price ;  yet  not  with  a 
view  of  growing  rich  by  the  confiscations,  for 
we  think  not  much  better  of  money  got  by  pu- 
nishment than  by  crimes  :  we  shall,  therefore, 
when  our  losses  are  repaid,  give  what  profit 
shall  remain  to  the  Magdalens  :  for  we  know 
not  who  can  be  more  properly  taxed  for  tht: 
XXXIII.  d 
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support  of  penitent  prostitutdd,  than  prosti- 
tutes in  whotn  thbre  yet  appears  neither  peni- 
tence nor  shame/ 

We  have  already  observed,  that  a  consider- 
able pecuniary  compensation,  independent  of 
the  profits  of  a  co-editor,  seem  to  oe  pointed 
at  in  this  paper.  What  effect  so  extraordinary 
a  document  produced,  we  have  not  the  means 
of  knowing  :  but  it  is  mote  than  probable  that 
these  periodical  pirates  were  not  much  intimi- 
dated oy  a  threat  of  reprisals. 


THE 

IDLER. 


N°  1.     SATURDAY,  APRIL  15,  1758. 


Those  who  attempt  periodical  essaya  seem  to  be 
often  slopped  in  the  beginning  by  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  proper  title.  Two  writers,  since  the  time 
of  the  Spectator,  have  assumed  his  oame,  without 
any  prcteDBiODS  to  lawful  inheritance;  an  effort  wag 
once  made  to  revive  the  Taller ;  and  the  strange  ap- 
pellations, by  which  other  papers  have  been  called, 
shew  that  the  authors  were  distressed,  like  the  na- 
lives  of  America,  who  come  to  the  Europeans  to  beg 

It  will  be  easily  believed  of  the  Idler,  that  if  his 
title  had  required  any  search,  he  never  would  have 
found  it.  Every  mode  of  life  has  its  conveniences. 
The  Idler,  who  habituates  himself  to  be  satis6ed 
with  what  he  can  most  easily  obtain,  not  only  escapes 
labours  which  are  often  fruitless,  but  sometimes  suc- 
ceeds better  than  those  who  despise  all  that  is  within 
their  reach,  and  think  every  thing  more  valuable  as 
it  is  harder  to  be  acquired. 

If  similitude  of  manners  be  a  motive  to  kindness, 
the  Idler  may  flatter  himself  with  universal  patron- 

e.    There  is  no  single  character  under  which  such 

■nberg  are  comprised.     Every  man  is,  or  hopes  to 
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be,  an  Ifller.  Even  those  who  seem  lo  differ  most 
from  UB  are  hastening  to  increase  our  fraternity :  as 
peace  is  the  end  of  war,  bo  to  be  idle  is  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  busy. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  appellation  by  which  a  writer 
can  better  denote  his  kindred  to  the  human  species. 
It  has  been  found  hard  to  describe  roan  by  an  ade- 
quate definition.  Some  philosophers  have  called  him 
a  reasonable  ouiHial:  but  others  have  coaskJercd 
reason  as  a.  quality  of  which  many  creatures  pavtalce. 
He  has  been  termed,  likewise,  a  laughing;  animal; 
but  it  is  said  that  some  men  have  never  laughed. 
Perhaps  man  may  be  more  properly  distinguished 
as  an  idle  animal;  for  there  is  no  man  who  is  not 
sometimes  idle.  It  is  at  least  a  definition  from 
fthich  none  that  shall  find  it  in  this  paper  can  be 
excepted  ;  for  who  can  be  more  idle  than  ihe  reader 
of  the  Idler? 

That  the  definition  may  bs  complete,  idleness 
must  be  not  ofdy  the  general,  but  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic of  man ;  and,  perhaps,  man  is  the  only 
being  that  can  properly  be  called  idle,  that  doet  by 
otiiers  what  he  might  do  himself,  or  sacrifices  duty 
or  pleasure  to  the  love  of  ease. 

Scarcely  any  name  can  be  imfij^iwd  from  which 
less  envy  or  competition  is  to  be  dreaded,  The  Idler 
tuts  no  rivals  or  enemies.  The  man  of  business  for- 
gets him ;  the  man  of  enterprise  despises  him ;  and 
though  such  as  tread  the  same  track  of  life  fall  com- 
monly into  jealousy  and  discord.  Idlers  are  always 
found  to  associate  in  peace;  and  he  who  is  most 
fa«ed  for  doing  nothing,  is  glad  to  meet  another  as 
idle  as  himself. 

What  is  to  be  expected  from  this  paper,  whether 
it  will  be  nniforni  or  various,  learned  or  familiar, 
MriouB  or  gay,  political  or  moral,  continued  or  io- 
t«rrupt«d,  it  IB  hoped  that  no  reader  will  inqtlln. 


* 
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That  tlie  Idler  hiu  some  echenif,  cEUiDOt  be  doubted ; 
for  to  form  schemes  ia  the  Idler's  privilege.  But 
though  he  has  many  projects  in  bis  head,  be  is  sow 
grown  sparing  of  communication,  having  observed, 
that  his  hearers  are  apt  to  remember  what  he  forgeU 
liimself  1  tliAt  his  tardiness  of  execution  exposes  him 
to  the  encroachments  of  those  who  catch  a  hiat  and 
fall  to  work ;  and  that  very  specious  plans,  aftf  r  long 
contrivance  and  pompous  displays,  have  subsided  is 
weariness  without  a  trial,  and  without  miscarriaife 
have  been  blasted  by  decision. 

Something  the  Idler's  character  may  be  supposed 
to  promise.  Those  that  are  curious  afler  diminutive 
history,  who  watch  the  revolutions  of  families,  and 
the  rise  and  fall  of  characters  either  male  or  female, 
will  hope  to  be  gratified  by  this  paper ;  for  the  Idler 
is  always  inquisitive  and  seldom  retentive.  He  thut 
delights  in  obloquy  and  eUiT«,  and  wishes  to  see 
clouds  gathering  over  any '  reputation  that  dazzles 
him  with  its  brightness,  will  snatch  up  tlie  Idler'^s 
essays  with  a  beating  heart.  The  Idler  is  naturally 
IS ;  those  who  attempt  nothing  tliemselves, 
y  thing  easily  performed,  and  consider  the 
rul  always  as  criminal. 
I  think  it  necessary  to  give  notice,  that  1  make  no 
contract,  nor  incur  any  obligation.  If  those  who 
depend  on  the  Idler  for  intelligence  and  entertain- 
ment, should  suffer  the  disappointment  which  com- 
monly follows  ill-placed  expectations,  they  are  to  lay 
the  blame  only  on  themselves. 

Yet  hope  is  not  wholly  to  be  cast  away.  The 
Idler,  though  sluggish,  is  yet  alive,  and  may  some- 
-'fiines  be  stimulated  to  vigour  and  activity.  He  may 
descend  into  profoundness,  or  tower  into  sublimity; 
for  the  diligence  of  an  Idler  is  rapid  and  impetuous, 
as  ponderous  bodies  forced  into  velocity  move  with 
■violence  proportionate  to  tlieir  weight. 
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But  these  vehement  exertioDS  of  intellect  cannot 
be  frequent,  and  he  will  therefore  gladly  receive  help 
from  any  correspondent,  who  shall  enabla  him  to 
please  without  his  own  labour.  He  excludes  no 
style,  he  prohibits  no  subject;  only  let  him  that 
■writes  to  the  Idler  remember,  that  his  letters  must 
not  be  long ;  no  words  are  to  be  ^guandered  in  de- 
claration of  esteem,  or  confessions  of  inaGiIity ;  con- 
scious duln  ess  has  little  right  to  be  prolix,  and  praise 
is  not  BO  welcome  to  the  Idler  as  quiet. 


N"2.     SATURDAY,  APRIL  22,  1758. 


McmbrBnam — Hob. 

Man7  positions  are  often  on  the  tongue,  and  seldom 
in  the  mind;  there  are  many  truths  which  every 
human  being  acknowledges  and  forgets.  It  is  gene- 
rally known,  that  he  who  expects  much  will  be  often 
disappointed ;  yet  disappointment  seldom  cures  us 
of  expectation,  or  has  any  other  effect  than  that  of 

Seducing  a  moral  sentence,  or  peevish  exclamation, 
e  that  ^pbarks  in  the  voyage  of  life,  will  always 
wish  to  advance  rather  by  the  impulse  of  the  wind, 
than  the  strokes  of  the  oar ;  and  many  founder  in 
the  passage,  while  they  lie  waiting  for  the  gale  that 
'a  to  waft  them  to  t^eir  wish. 

It  wHT naturally  be  suspected  that  the  Idler  baa 
lately  suffered  some  disappointment,  and  that  he  does 
not  talk  thus  gravely  for  nothing.  No  man  is  re- 
quired to  betray  his  own  secrets.  I  will,  however, 
confess,  that  I  have  now  been  a  writer  almost  a  week. 
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and  Lave  not  yet  beard  a  giuglG  word  of  praise,  nor 
received  aoe  hiat  from  any  correspondent. 

Whence  this  negligence  proceeds  I  am  not  able 
lo  discover.  Many  of  my  pmdeceasors  haTe  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  return  their  acknowledgments 
in  the  second  paper,  for  the  kind  reception  of  tlic 
first;  and  in  a 'short  time  apologies  have  become 
necessary  to  those  ingenious  gentlemen  and  ladies 
whose  performances,  though  in  the  highest  degree 
elegant  and  learned,  have  been  unavoidably  delayed. 

What  then  will  be  thought  of  me,  who,  having  ex- 
perienced no  kindness,  have  no  thanks  to  return ; 
whom  uo  gentleman  or  lady  has  yet  enabled  to  giwe 
any  cause  of  discontent,  and  who  have,  therefore,  no 
opportunity  of  shewing  how  skilfully  I  can  pacify  re- 
sentment, extenuate  negligence,  or  palliate  rejection  ? 

I  have  long  known  that  splendour  of  reputation  is 
not  to  be  counted  among  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
therefore  shall  not  much  repine  if  ipriuse  be  withheld 
till  it  is  better  deserved.  But  surely  I  may  be  allowed 
to  complain  that,  in  a  nation  of  authors,  notone  has 
thought  me  wortliy  of  notice  after  so  fair  an  invitation? 

At  the  time  when  the  rage  of  writing  had  seized 
the  old  and  the  young,  when  the  coolLwaibJes  hor 
lyrics  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  thrasher  vociferates  his 
heroics  in  the  barn;  when  our  traders  deal  out  know- 
ledge in  bulky  volumes,  and  our  eirls  forsake  their 
samplers  to  teach  kingdoms  wisdoin,  it  may  seem 
very  unnecessary  to  draw  any  more  from  their  pro- 
per btfcitpatioQs,  by  afibrding  new  opportunities  of 
literary  fame. 

I  should  be,  indeed,  unwilling  to  find  that,  for  the 
sake  of  corresponding  with  the  Idler,  the  smith's  iron 
had  cooled  on  tlie  anvil,  or  the  spinster's  distaff 
stood  unemployed.  I  solicit  only  the  contribu- 
tions of  those  who  have  already  devoted  themselves 
to  Uterature,  or,  without  any  determinate  intention, 
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wander  at  large  through  the  expanse  of  hfe,  and 
wear  out  the  day  in  hearing  at  one  place  what  they 
utter  at  another. 

Of  these,  a  great  part  are  already  writers.  One 
has  a  friend  in  the  country  upon  whom  he  exercises 
his  powers ;  whose  passions  he  raises  and  depresses ; 
whose  understanding  lie  perplexes  with  paradoses, 
or  strengthens  by  argument;  whose  admiration  lie 
courts,  whose  praises  he  enjoys ;  and  who  serves 
him  instead  of  a  senate  or  a  theatre ;  as  the  young 
Boidiers  in  the  Roman  camp  learned  the  use  of  their 
weapons  by  fencing  against  a  post  in  the  place  of 
an  enemy. 

Another  has  his  pockets  filled  with  essays  and 
epigrams,  which  he  reads  from  house  to  house,  to 
select  patties,  and  which  his  acquaintances  are  daily 
entreating  him  to  withhold  no  longer  fron>  the  im- 
patience of  .the  public. 

If  among  these  anyone  ia  persuaded  tliat,  hysuch 
preludes  of  composition,  he  has  qualified  himself  to 
appear  in  the  open  world,  and  is  yet  afraid  of  those 
censures  which  they  who  have  already  written,  and 
they  who  cannot  write,  are  equally  ready  to  fulmi- 
nate against  public  pretenders  to  fame,  he  may,  by 
transmitting  his  performances  to  the  Idler,  make 
a  cheap  experiment  of  his  abilities,  and  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  success,  without  the  hazard  of  mis- 
carriage. 

Many  advantages  not  generally  known  aiise  from 
this  method  of  stealing  on  tlic  public.  The  standing 
author  of  the  paper  is  always  the  object  of  critical 
malignity.  Whatever  is  meaii  will  be  imputed  to 
him,  and  whatever  is  excellent  be  ascribed  to  his  aa- 
sistanta.  It  does  not  much  alter  the  event,  that  the 
author  and  his  correspondents  are  equally  unknown ; 
for  the  author,  whoever  he  be,  is  an  individual,  of 
whom  every  reader  has  some  fixed  idea,  and  whom 


Iling  to  gratify  with  upplause ; 

to  hid  correspondents  are  Hcat- 

tell  on  whom  they  wi.l 


known  to  contribute  to  a  periodical 


articular  pieces  are  his  ow 
,  very  difficult;  but  if  il 


than  not  to  ttll  what 

;  such  secrecy  is,  in- 
can  be  maintained,  it 
now  small  an  expense 


is  scarcely  to  be  imagin 
he  may  grow  considerable. 

A  person  of  quality,  by  a  single  paper,  may  en- 
gross the  honour  of  a  volume.  Fame  is,  indeed, 
dealt  with  a  hand  less  and  less  bounteous  through 
the  subordinate  ranks,  till  it  descends  to  the  pro- 
fessed author,  who  will  find  it  very  difficult,  to  got 
more  ^n  he  deserves ;  but  every  man  who  does 
not  want  it,  or  who  needs  not  value  il,  may  have 
liberal  allowances ;  and,  for  five  letters  in  the  year 
sent  to  the  Idler,  of  which  perhaps  only  two  are 
printed,  will  be  promoted  to  the  first  rank  of  writers 
by  those  who  are  weary  of  the  present  race  of  wits, 
and  wish  to  sink  them  intoobscurity  before  the  lustre 
of  a  name  not  yet  known  enough  to  be  detested. 
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as  long  been  the  complaint  of  those  who  fii 

Lt  the  theatres,  that  all  the  dramatic  art  has  been 

ffig  exhausted,  and  that  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 

ttd  accidents  of  life,  have  been  shewn  in  every  pas- 


sible  combbatioii,  till  the  lirst  scene  informs  us  of 
the  last,  ftad  tlie  play  no  sooner  opens,  than  every 
auditor  knows  how  it  will  conclude.  \Vhen  a  cou- 
«piracy  is  fonued  in  a  tragedy  we  guess  by  whom  it 
wijlbedetected:  when  aletter  is  dropped  in  a  comedy 
We  can  tell  by  whom  it  will  be  found.  Nothing  is 
now  left  for  Uie  poet  but  character  and  sentiment, 
which  are  to  make  their  way  as  they  can,  without  the 
soft  anxiety  of  suBpenee,  or  the  enlivening  agita- 
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w  paper  lies  under  the  same  disadvantages  m 
a  new  play.  There  is  danger  lesl  it  be  new  without 
novelty.  My  earlier  predec«s»or8  had  their  choice 
of  vices  and  follies,  and  selected  such  as  were  most 
likely  to  raise  merriment  or  attract  attention ;  they 
had  the  whole  field  of  life  before  them,  untrodden 
and  unsurFeyed;  characters  of  every  kind  shot  up 
in  their  way,  and  those  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth, 
or  most  conspicuous  colours,  were  naturally  cropped 
by  the  first  siclfie.  They  that  follow  are  forced  to 
peep  into  neglected  corners,  to  note  the  casual  va- 
rieties of  the  same  species,  and  to  recommend  them- 
selves by  minute  industry,  and  distinctions  too 
subtle  for  common  eyes. 

Sometimes  it  may  happen  that  the  haste  or  negli- 
gence of  the  first  inquirers  has  left  enough  behind 
to  reward  another  search;  sometimes  new  objects 
start  up  under  the  eye,  and  he  that  is  looking  for 
one  kind  of  matter,  is  amply  gratified  by  the  disco- 
very of  another.  But  still  it  must  be  allowed,  that, 
as  more  is  taken,  less  can  remain  ;  and  every  truth 
brought  newly  to  light  impoverishes  the  mine,  from 
which  succeeding  intellects  are  to  ^ig  their  trea- 

raany  philosophers  imagine  that  the  elements 
themselves  maybe  in  time  exhausted;  that  the  sun, 
byshining  long,  will  etfuse  all  its  light;  and  that,  by 


■  tbe  continued  waste  of  aqueous  particles,  the  whole 
earth  will  at  last  become  a  sandy  desert. 

I  would  not  advise  my  readers  to  disturb  theiii- 
selves  by  contriving  how  they  shall  live  without  light 
and  water.  For  the  days  of  universal  thirst  and  per- 
petual darkness  are  at  a  great  distance.  The  ocean 
and  the  sun  will  last  our  time,  and  we  may  leave 
posterity  to  shift  for  themselves. 

But  if  the  stores  of  nature  are  limited,  much  more 
narrow  bounds  must  be  set  to  the  modes  of  life ;  and 
mankind  may  want  a  moral  or  amusing  paper,  many 
years  before  they  shall  he  deprived  of  drink  or  day- 
light. This  want,  which  to  the  busy  and  inventive 
may  seem  easily  remediable  by  some  Bubstltute  or 
other,  the  whole  race  of  Idlers  will  feel  with  all  the 
sensibility  that  such  torpid  animals  can  suller. 

When  I  consider  the  innumerable  multitudes  that, 
having  no  motive  of  desire,  or  determination  of  will, 
lie  freezing  in  perpetual  inactivity,  till  some  external 
impulse  puts  them  in  motion ;  who  awakeHn  the 
morning,  vacant  of  thought,  with  minds  gaping  for 
the  intellectual  food,  which  some  kind  essayist  has 
been  accustomed  to  supply,  I  am  moved  by  the 
commiseration  with  which  all  human  beings  ought 
to  behold  the  distresses  of  each  other,  to  try  some 
expedients  for  their  relief,  and  to  inquire  by  what 
methods  the  listless  may  be  actuated,  and  the  empty 
be  replenished. 

There  are  said  to  he  pleasures  iu  madness  known 
only  to  madmen.  There  are  certainly  miseries  in 
idleness  which  the  Idler  only  can  conceive.  These 
miseries  I  have  often  felt  and  often  bewailed.  I 
know  by  experience  how  welcome  is  evei'y  avocation 
that  summons  the  thoughts  to  a  new  image ;  and 
bow  much  languor  and  lassitude  are  reheved  by  that 
ofBciousncss  which  offers  a  momentary  ainusemout 
to  him  who  is  unable  to  find  it  for  himself. 
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It  is  naUirolly  iodifFerent  to  this  race  of  men  what 
entertainment  they  receive,  so  they  are  but  enter- 
tained. They  ciitch,with  eqiiat  eagerness, at  amo- 
ral lecture,  or  the  memoirs  of  a  robber;  a  prediction 
of  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  or  the  calculation  of 
the  chances  of  a  lottery. 

They  might,  therefore,  easily  be  pleased  if  they 
consulted  only  tlieir  own  minds  ;  but  those  who  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  think  for  themselves,  have 
always  somebody  that  thinks  for  them;  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  writing  is  to  please  those  from  whom  others 
learn  to  be  pleased. 

Much  mischief  is  done  in  the  world  with  very  little 
interest  or  design.  He  that  assumes  the  character 
of  a  critic,  and  Justifies  his  claim  by  perpetual  c(:n- 
sure,  imagines  that  he  is  hurting  none  but  the  au- 
thor, and  him  he  considers  as  a  pestilent  animal, 
whom  every  other  being  has  a  right  to  persecute  ; 
little  does  he  think  how  many  narmless  men  he 
involves  in  his  own  guilt,  by  teaching  them  to  be 
noxious  without  malignity,  and  to  repeat  objections 
which  they  do  not  understand  ;  or  how  many  honest 
minds  he  debars  from  pleasure,  by  exciting  an  arti- 
ficial fastidiousness,  and  making  them  too  wise  to 
concur  with  their  own  sensations.  He  who  is  taught 
by  a  critic  to  dislike  that  which  pleased  him  in  his 
natural  state,  has  the  same  reason  to  complain  of  his 
instructor,  as  the  madman  to  rail  at  his  doctor,  who, 
when  he  thought  himself  master  of  Peru,  physicked 
him  to  poverty. 

if  men  will  struggle  against  their  own  advantage, 
they  are  not  to  expect  that  the  Idler  will  take  much 
pains  upon  them ;  he  has  himself  to  please  as  well 
as  them,  and  has  long  learned,  or  endeavoured  to 
learn,  not  to  make  the  pleasure  of  others  too  neces- 
sary to  his  own. 
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CitAaiTY,  or  tenderness  for  Uie  poor,  which  la  now 
justly  considered,  by  a  great  part  of  manklDd,  as  in- 
separable from  piety,  and  in  which  almost  all  the 
goodness  of  the  present  age  consists,  is,  I  think, 
known  only  to  those  who  enjoy,  eitlier  immediately 
or  by  trananiissJon,  the  light  of  revelation. 

Those  ancient  nations  who  have  given  ua  the  wisest 
models  of  government,  and  the  brightest  examples 
of  patriotism,  whose  institutions  have  been  tran- 
scrmed  by  all  succeeding  legislatures,  and  whose 
history  is  studied  by  every  candidate  for  pohtical  or 
military  reputation,  have  left  behind  them  no  men* 
tion  of  alma-housea  or  hospit^s,  of  places  where  a^e 
might  repose,  or  sickness  be  relieved. 

The  Roman  emperors,  indeed,  gave  large  dona- 
tives to  the  citizens  and  soldiers,  but  these  distribu- 
tions were  always  reckoned  rather  popular  than  vir- 
tuous :  nothing  more  was  intended  tlian  an  ostenta- 
tion of  liberality,  nor  was  any  recompense  expected, 
but  suffrages  and  acclamations. 

Their  beneficence  was  merely  occasional;  he  that 
ceased  to  need  the  favour  of  the  people,  ceased  like- 
wise to  court  it ;  and,  tlierefore,  no  man  thought  it 
either  necessary  or  wise  to  make  any  standing  pro- 
vision for  the  needy,  to  look  forwards  to  the  wants 
of  posterity,  or  to  secure  successions  of  charity,  for 
successions  of  distress. 

Compassion  is,  by  some  reasoners,  on  whom  the 
name  of  philosophers  has  been  too  easily  conferred, 
resolved  mto  an  affection  merely  aelfish,  an  involun- 
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tary  perception  of  pain  at  the  involuntary  sight  of  a 
being  like  ourselves  languishing  in  misery.  But  this 
sensation,  if  ever  it  be  felt  at  all  from  the  brute  in- 
stinct of  uninstructed  nature,  will  only  produce 
effects  desultory  and  transient;  it  will  never  settle 
into  a  principle  of  action,  or  estend  relief  to  calami- 
ties unseen,  in  generations  not  yet  in  being. 

The  devotion  of  life  or  fortune  to  the  succour  of 
the  poor,  is  a  height  of  virtue  to  which  humanity  has 
never  risen  by  its  own  power.  The  charity  of  the 
Mahometans  is  a  precept  which  their  teacher  evi- 
dently transplanted  from  the  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity ;  and  the  care  wilh  which  some  of  the  Oriental 
sects  attend,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  necessities  of  the 
diseased  and  indigent,  may  be  added  to  the  other 
arguments  which  prove  Zoroaster  to  have  borrowed 
his  institutions  from  the  law  of  Moses. 

The  present  age,  though  not  likely  to  shine  here- 
after among  the  most  splendid  periods  of  history, 
has  yet  given  examples  of  chanty,  which  may  be 
very  properly  recommended  to  imitation.  The  equal 
distribution  of  wealth,  which  long  commerce  has  pro- 
duced, does  not  enable  any  single  hand  to  raise  edi- 
fices'of  piety  like  fortified  cities,  to  appropriate  ma- 
nors to  religious  uses,  or  deal  out  such  large  and 
lasting  beneficence  as  was  scattered  over  the  land 
in  ancient  times,  by  those  who  possessed  counties  or 
provinces.  But  no  sooner  is  a  new  species  of  misery 
brought  to  view,  and  a  design  of  relieving  it  pro- 
fessed, than  every  hand  is  open  to  contribute  some- 
thing, every  tongue  is  busied  in  solicitation,  and 
every  art  of  pleasure  is  employed  for  a  time  in  the 
interest  of  virtue. 

The  most  apparent  and  pressing  miseries  incident 
to  man,  have  now  their  peculiar  houses  of  reception 
and  relief;  and  there  are  few  among  us,  raised  how- 
ever little  above  the  danger  of  poverty,  who  may  not 
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Justly  claim,  what  is  implored  by  the  Mahonielans 
in  their  most  ardent  benedictions,  the  prayers  of  the 

Among  those  actions  which  the  mind  can  most 
securely  review  with  unabated  pleasure,  is  that  of 
having  contributed  to  an  hospital  for  the  sick.  Of 
some  kinds  of  charity  the  consequences  are  dubious  ; 
some  evils  which  beneficence  has  been  busy  to  re- 
medy, are  not  certainly  known  to  be  very  grievous 
to  the  sufferer,  or  detrimental  to  the  community ; 
but  no  man  can  question  whether  wounds  and  sick- 
ness are  not  really  painful;  whether  it  be  not  wor- 
thy of  a  good  man's  care  to  restore  those  to  ease  and 
usefulness,  from  whose  labour  infants  and  women 
expect  their  bread,  and  who,  by  a  casual  hurt,  or 
lingering  disease,  lie  pining  in  want  and  anguish 
burdensome  to  others,  and  weary  of  themselves. 

Yet,  as  the  hospitals  of  tlie  present  time  subsist 
only  by  gifts  bestowed  at  pleasure,  without  any 
solid  fund  of  support,  there  is  danger  lest  the  blaze 
of  charity,  which  now  burns  with  so  much  heat  and 
splendour,  should  die  away  for  want  of  lasting  fuel ; 
least  fashion  should  suddenly  withdraw  her  smile, 
and  inconstancy  transfer  the  public  attention  to 
something  which  may  appear  more  eligible,  be- 
cause it  will  be  new. 

Whatever  is  left  in  the  hands  of  chance  must  be 
subject  to  vicissitude  ;  and  when  any  establishment 
is  found  to  be  useful,  it  ought  to  be  the  next  care  to 
make  it  permanent. 

But  man  is  a  transitory  being,  and  his  designs 
must  partake  of  the  imperfections  of  their  author. 
To  confer  duration  is  not  always  in  our  power.  We 
must  snatch  the  present  moment,  and  employ  it 
well,  withotit  too  much  solicitude  for  the  future,  and 
content  ourselves  with  reflecting  that  our  part  is 
performed.     He  that  waits  foe  an  opportunity  to  do 
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imieh  at  ones,  may  breathe  out  his  life  in  idle  wishes 
aod  regret,  in  the  last  hour,  his  useless  intentions, 
and  barren  zeal. 

The  most  active  promoters  of  the  present  schemes 
of  charity,  cannot  be  cleared  from  some  instances  of 
miscoatiuct,  which  may  awaken  contempt  or  cen- 
sure, and  hasten  that  neglect  which  is  likely  to  come 
too  soon  of  itself.  The  open  competitions  between 
different  hospitals,  and  the  animosity  with  which 
their  patrons  oppose  one  another,  may  prejadice 
weak  minds  against  them  all.  For  it  will  not  be 
easily  believed,  that  any  man  can,  for  good  reasons, 
wish  to  exclude  another  from  doing  good.  The  spi- 
rit of  charity  can  only  be  continued  by  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  these  ridiculous  feuds ;  and  therefore,  instead 
of  contentions  who  shall  be  the  only  benefactors  to 
the  nc^edy,  let  there  be  no  other  struggle  than  who 
■hail  he  the  gret. 


N°  5.     SATURDAY,  MAY   13.  1768. 


Ona  military  operations  are  at  lasthegun;  our  troops 
Ate  marching  in  all  the  pomp  of  war,  and  a  camp  is 
marked  out  on  the  Isle  of  Wight;  the  heart  of  every 
Englishman  now  swells  with  confidence,  though 
somewhat  softened  by  generous  compassion  for  the 
consternation  and  distresses  of  our  enemies. 

This  formidable  annament,  and  splendid  march, 
produce  different  effects  upon  different  minds,  ac- 
cording to  the  boundless  diversities  of  temper,  occu- 
pftlioti,  and  habits  of  thought. 
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Many  a  tender  maiden  considers  her  lover  as 
already  lost,  because  he  cannot  reach  the  camp  but 
by  croasing  the  fiea ;  men  of  a  more  political  under- 
standing are  persuaded  that  we  shall  now  see,  in  a 
few  days,  the  ambassadors  of  France  supplicaling  for 
piQ".  Some  are  hoping  for  a  bloody  battle,  becanss 
a  bloody  battle  makes  a  vendible  narrative  ;  some 
are  composing  songs  of  victory ;  some  planning 
arches  of  trinmph;  and  some  are  mixing  firework*, 
for  the  celebration  of  a  peace. 

Of  all  extensive  and  complicated  objects  difTerent 
parts  are  selected  by  different  eyes ;  and  minds  are  I 
variously  aifected,  as  they  vary  their  attention.  Th«  J 
care  of  the  public  is  now  fixed  upon  our  sotdiwi^*  J 
who  are  leaving  their  native  country  to  wander,  noiMF  1 
can  tell  how  lon^,  in  the  pathless  deserts  of  the  ItU  ] 
of  Wight.  The  tender  s'gh  for  their  sufferings,  and  1 
the  gay  drink  to  their  success.  I  who  look,  or  be-  ' 
lieve  myself  to  look,  with  more  philosophic  eyes  oft  'i 
faaman  affairs,  must  confess,  that  I  saw  the  troops  I 
march  with  little  emotion :  my  thoughts  were  fixed,  I 
upon  other  scenes,  and  the  tear  stole  into  my  eyea^  1 
not  for  those  who  were  ^oing  away,  but  for  those 
who  were  left  behind. 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  our  troops  wil 
proceed  with  proper  caution ;  there  are  men  amon) 
them  who  can  take  care  of  themselves.  But  ho\ 
shall  the  ladies  endure  without  them?  By  w!ia 
aria  can  they,  who  have  long  had  no  joy  but  front  1 
the  civilities  of  a  soldier,  now  amuse  their  hours,  and  J 
solace  their  separation  ? 

Of  fifty  thousand  men,  now  destined  to  different  ] 
stations,  if  we  allow  each  to  have  been  occasionally  | 
necessary  only  to  four  women,  a  short  computatioi 
will  inform  OS,  that  two  hundred  thousand  ladies  or 
left  to  languish  in  distress ;  two  hundred  thousand 
ladies,  who  must  run  to  sales  and  auctions  without 
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an  attendant:  sit  at  th^  play  without  a  critip  to 
direct  their  opinion;  buy  their  fans  by  their  own 
judgment;  dispose  shells  by  their  own  invention; 
walk  in  the  Mall  without  a  gallant ;  go  to  the  gardens 
without  a  protector ;  and  shuffle  cards  with  vain  im- 
patience, for  want  of  a  fourth  to  complete  the  party. 
>  Of  these  ladies,  some,  I  hope,  have  lap-dogs,  and 
some  monkeys  y  but  they  are  unsatisfactory  compa- 
pions.  Many  useful  offices  are  performed  by  men 
of  scarlet,  to  which  neither  dog  nor  mpnkey  has 
adequate  abilities.  A  parrot,  indeed,  is  as  fine  as  a 
colonel,  and,  if  he  has  been  much  used  to  good 
pompany,  is  not  wholly  without  conversation  ;  but 
a  parrot,  after  all,  is  a  poor  little  creature,  and  has 
■neither  sword  nor  shoulder-knot,  can  neither  dance 
nor  play  at  cards. 

Since  the  soldiers  must  obey  the  call  of  their 
duty,  and  go  to  that  side  of  the  kingdom  which  faces 
France,  I  know  not  why  the  ladies,  who  cannot  live 
.without  them,  should  not  follow  them.  The  preju- 
dices and  pride  of  man  have  long  presumed  the 
sword  and  spindle  made  for  different  hands,  and 
denied  the  other  sex  to  partake  the  grandeur  of  mi- 
litary glory.  This  notion  may  be  consistently  enough 
received  in  France,  where  the  salique  law  excludes 
females  from  the  throne  ;  but  we,  who  allow  them  to 
be  sovereigns,  may  surely  suppose  them  capable  to 
be  soldiers. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  some  men,  whose  expe- 
rience and  authority  might  enforce  regard,  would 
propose  that  our  encampments  for  the  present  year 
should  comprise  an  equal  number  of  men  and  wo- 
men, who  should  march  and  fight  in  mingled  bodies. 
.If  proper  colonels  were  once  appointed,  and  the 
.drums  ordered  to  beat  for  female  volunteers,  our  re- 
giments would  soon  be  filled  without  the  reproach 
or  cnielty  of  an  impress. 
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Of  these  heroises  some  migfit  serve  on  foot,  under 
the  denomination  of  the  Femak  Buffi,  and  some  on 
liorseback,  with  the  title  of  Lady  Husmn. 

What  objections  can  be  made  to  this  scheme  I 
have  endeavoured  maturely  to  consider,  and  cannot 
find  that  a  modern  soldier  has  any  duties,  excejrt 
that  of  obedience,  which  a  lady  cannot  perform.  If 
the  hair  has  lost  its  powder,  a  lady  has  a  puff;  if  a 
coat  be  spotted,  a  lady  has  a  brush.  Strength  is  of 
less  importance  since  tire'STms  have  been  uaed ; 
blows  of  the  hand  are  now  seldom  exchanged  ;  and 
what  is  there  to  be  done  in  the  charge  or  the  retreat 
beyond  the  powers  of  a  sprightly  maiden. 

Out  masculine  squadrons  will  not  suppose  them- 
selves disgraced  by  their  auxiliaries,  til!  they  have 
done  something  which  women  could  not  have  done. 
The  troops  of  Braddock  never  saw  their  enemies, 
and  perhaps  were  defeated  by  women.  If  our  Ame- 
ri(-au  general  had  headed  an  army  of  girls,  he  might 
still  have  built  a  fort  and  taken  it.  Had  Minorca 
been  defended  by  a  female  garrison,  it  might  have 
been  surrendered,  as  it  was,  without  a  breach;  and 
i  cannot  but  think,  that  seven  thousand  women 
might  have  ventured  to  look  at  Rochfort,  sack  a  vil- 
lage, Tob  a  vineyard,  and  return  in  safety. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  20,  1758. 


TajMLor  afttrti  ynyiLia.  yvn- — bit.  rRO. 

The  lady  who  had  jindertaken  to  ride  on  one  horse 
a  thousand  miles,  in  a  thousand  hours,  has  com- 
pleted her  journey  in  little  more  than  two-lhitds  of 
the  time  stipulated,  and  was  conducted  through  the 
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last  mile  with  .triumphal  honours.  Acclamation 
shouted  before  her,  and  all  the  flowers  of  the  spring 
were  scattered  in  her  way. 

Every  heart  ought  to  rejoice  when  true  merit  is 
distinguished  with  public  notice.  I  am  far  from 
wishing  either  to  the  Amazon  or  her  horse  any  dimi- 
nution of  happiness  or  fame,  and  cannot  but  lament 
that  they  were  not  more  amply  and  suitably  re- 
warded. 

There  was  once  a  time  when  wreaths  of  bays  or 
oak  were  considered  as  recompenses  equal  to  the 
most  wearisome  labours  and  terrific  dangers,  and 
when  the  miseries  of  long  marches  and  stormy  seas 
were  at  once  driven  from  the  remembrance  by  the 
frs^rance  of  a  garland. 

If  this  heroine  had  been  bom  in  ancient  times, 
she  mighty  perhaps,  have  been  delighted  with  the 
simplicity  of  ancient  gratitude ;  or,  if  any  thing  was 
wanting  to  full  satisfaction,  shemis^ht  have  supplied 
the  deficiency  with  the  hope  of  deincation,  and  anti- 
cipated the  altars  that  would  be  raised,  and  the  vows 
that  would  be  made,  by  future  candidates  for  eques- 
trian glory,  to  the  patroness  of  the  race,  and  the 
goddess  of  the  stable. 

But  fate  reserved  her  for  a  more  enlightened  age, 
which  has  discovered  leaves  and  flowers  to  be  tran- 
sitory things ;  which  considers  profit  as  the  end  of 
honour ;  and  rates  the  event  of  every  undertaking 
only  by  the  money  that  is  gained  or  lost.  In  these 
days,  to  strew  the  road  with  daisies  and  lilies  is  to 
mock  merit  and  delude  hope.  The  toyman  will  not 
give  his  jewels,  nor  the  mercer  measure  out  his  silks 
for  vegetable  coin.  A  primrose,  though  picked  up 
under  the  feet  of  the  most  renowned  courser,  will 
neither  be  received  as  a  stake  at  cards,  nor  procure 
a  seat  at  an  opera,  nor  buy  candles  for  a  rout,  nor 
lace  for  a  livery.     And  though  there  are  many  vir- 
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tuosng,  wboae  sbk  sunbition  is  to  poB»e&8  eomelluiig 
'wiucb  can  be  foand  in  no  otlier  liand,  yet  eoroe  are 
more  accuatomed  to  store  tbeir  cabinets  by  theft 
than  purcbase,  aod  none  of  them  would  either  ateal 
or  buy  one  of  the  flowers  of  gratulation  till  he  knows 
that  dl  the  rest  are  totally  destroyed. 

Little,  therefore,  did  it  avail  this  wonderful  lady 
to  be  received,  however  joyfully,  with  such  obsolete 
and  barren  ceremonies  of  praise.  Had  the  wa^  been 
covered  with  guineas,  though  but  for  the  tenth  part 
of  the  last  mile,  she  would  have  considered  her  skill 
and  diligence  as  not  wholly  lost ;  and  might  have 
rejoiced  in  the  speed  and  perseverance  which  had 
left  her  such  superfluity  of  time,  that  she  could  at 
leisure  gather  her  reward  without  the  dang«r  of 
Atalanta's  miscarriage. 

So  much  ground  could  not,  indeed,  have  been 
paved  with  gold  bat  at  a  large  expense,  and  we  are 
at  present  engaged  in  a  war,  which  demands  and 
enforces  frugality.  But  common  rules  are  made 
only  for  common  life,  and  some  deviation  from  ge- 
neral policy  may  be  allowed  in  favour  of  a  lady  that 
rode  a  thousand  miles,  ia  a  thousand  hours. 

Since  the  spirit  of  antiquity  so  much  prevails 
amongst  us,  that  even  on  this  great  occasion  we  hare 
given  flowers  instead  of  money,  let  us  at  leant  com- 
plete our  imitation  of  the  ancients,  and  endeavour 
to  transmit  to  posterity  the  memory  of  that  virtue 
which  we  consider  as  superior  to  pecuniary  recom- 
pense. Let  an  equestrian  statue  of  ibis  heroine  be 
erected,  near  the  starting-post  on  the  heath  of  New- 
market, to  fill  kindred  souls  with  emulation,  and  tell 
the  grand-daughters  of  our  grand -daughterB  what 
an  English  maiden  has  once  performed. 

As  events,  however  illustrious,  are  soon  obscured 
if  they  are  intrusted  to  tradition,  1  think  it  necessary 
that  tiie  pedestal  should  be  inscribed  with  a  concise 
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account  of  ihis  great  performance.  The  composi' 
tion  of  thla  narrative  ought  not  to  be  committed 
rashly  to  improper  hands.  If  the  rhetoricians  of 
Newmarket,  who  may  be  supposed  Ukely  to  conceive 
in  its  full  strength  the  dignity  of  the  Bubject,  should 
undertake  to  expreBs  it,  there  ia  danger  feat  they  ad- 
Dnit  some  phrases  which,  though  well  understood  at 
present,  may  be  ambiguous  in  another  century.  If 
posterity  should  read  on  a  pubhc  monument,  that 
the  ladii  carried  her  horse  a  thousand  mites'ina  thousand 
hoars,  they  may  think  that  tbe  statue  and  inscription 
are  at  variance,  because  one  will  represent  the  hone 
ts  carrying  his  lady,  and  the  other  tell  that  the  lady 
carried  her  horse. 

Some  doubts  likewise  may  be  raised  by  specula, 
lists,  and  some  controversies  be  agitated  among  hi»» 
toriana,  concerning  the  motive  as  well  as  the  manner 
of  the  action.  As  it  wdl  be  known  that  this  wonder 
wai  performed  in  a  time  of  war,  some  will  suppou 
that  the  lady  was  frighted  by  invaders,  and  fled  to 
preserve  her  lifeor  herchastity  ;  others  will  conjec- 
ture that  she  was  thus  honoured  for  some  intelli- 
geoce  carried  of  the  enemy's  designs:  some  will 
think  that  she  brought  news  of  a  victory :  others,  that 
she  was  commissioned  to  tell  of  a  conspiracy ;  and 
some  will  congratulate  themselves  on  their  acuter 
penetration,  and  find,  that  all  these  notions  of  pa- 
triotism and  public  spirit  are  improbable  and  chime- 
rical ;  they  will  confidently  tell,  that  she  only  ran 
away  from  her  guardians,  and  the  true  causes  of  her 
speed  were,  fear  and  love. 

Let  it  therefore  be  carefully  mentioned,  that  by 
this  performance  «<ie  v:on  her  aiageri  and,  lest  this 
ihottld,  by  any  change  in  manners,  seem  an  inade- 
quate or  incredible  incitement,  let  it  be  added,  that 
at  this  time  die  original  motives  of  human  actions 
bad  lost  their  influence ;  that  the  love  of  praise  was 
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extinct;  the  fear  ol'  i 
and  the  only  v 
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Onb  of  the  principal  amusements  of  the  Idler  is,  (o 
read  the  works  of  those  minute  historians  the  writers 
of  news,  who,  though  contemptuously  overlooked  bjr 
the  composers  of  bulky  volumes,  are  yet  necessary 
ID  a  nation  where  much  wealth  produces  much  lei- 
sure, and  one  part  of  the  people  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  obserre  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  other. 

To  us,  who  are  regaled  every  morning  and  even- 
ing with  intelligence,  and  are  supplied  from  day  to 
day  with  materials  for  conversation,  it  is  diflicult  to 
conceive  how  man  can  subsist  without  a  newspaper, 
or  to  what  entertainmeDt  companies  can  assemble 
in  those  wide  regions  of  the  earth  that  have  neitlier 
Chronicles  nor  Magazines,  neither  Gazettes  nor  Ad- 
vertisers, neither  Journals  nor  Evening  Posts, 

There  are  never  great  numbers  in  any  nation, 
whose  reason  or  invention  can  find  employment  for 
their  tongues,  who  can  raise  a  pleasing  discourse 
from  their  own  stock  of  sentiments  and  images;  and 
those  few  who  have  qualified  themselves  by  specu- 
lation for  general  diaquisiUons  are  soon  left  without 
an  audience.  The  common  talk  of  men  must  relate 
to  facts  in  which  the  talkers  have,  or  think  they  have, 
an  interest ;  and  where  such  facts  cannot  be  known, 
the  pleasures  of  society  will  be  merely  sensual. 
Thus  the  natives  of  the  Mahometan  empires,  who 
approach  most  nearly  to  European  civility,  have  no 
higher  pleasure  at  their  convivial  asseinblies  thaa  to 


hear  a  piper,  or  ga2e  upoa  a  tumbler,  and  no  com- 
pany can  keep  together  longer  than  they  are  diverted 
by  sounds  or  shows. 

All  forei^piers  remark,  Uiat  the  knowledge  of  the 
commoD  people  of  England  b  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  vulgar.  Thia  superiority  we  undoubtedly 
owe  to  the  rivulets  of  intelligence  which  are  conti- 
nually trickling  ainongus,  which  every  one  may  catch, 
and  of  which  every  one  partakes. 

This  universal  diffusion  of  instruction  is,  perhaps, 
not  wholly  without  its  inconveniences ;  it  certainly 
fills  the  nation  with  superficial  disputants ;  enables 
those  to  talk  who  were  bom  to  work ;  and  affords  in- 
formation sufficient  to  elate  vanity,  and  stiffen  obsti- 
nacy, but  too  little  to  enlarge  the  mind  into  complete 
skill  for  full  comprehension. 

Whatever  is  found  to  gratify  the  public  will  be 
multiplied,  by  the  emulation  of  venders  beyond  ne- 
cessity or  use.  This  plenty,  indeed,  produces  cheap- 
ness, but  cheapness  always  fnds  in  negligence  and 
depravation. 

The  compilation  of  newspapers  is  often  committed 
to  narrow  and  mercenary  minds,  not  qualified  for  the 
task  of  delighting  or  instructing;  who  are  content 
to  fill  their  paper,  with  whatever  matter,  without  in- 
dustry to  gather,  or  discernment  to  select. 

Thus,  journals  are  daily  multiplied  without  in- 
crease of  knowledge.  The  tale  of  the  morning  pa- 
per is  told  again  in  the  evening,  and  the  narratives 
of  the  evening  are  bought  again  in  the  morning. 
These  repetitions,  indeed,  waste  time,  but  tliey  do 
not  shorten  it.  The  most  eager  peruser  of  news  is 
tired  before  he  has  completed  his  labour ;  and  many 
a  man,  who  enters  the  coffee-house  in  his  night- 
g;own  and  slippers,  is  called  away  to  his  shop,  or 
his  dinner,  before  he  has  well  considered  the  slate 
of  Europe, 
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9  diicoveced  by  Reaumur,  that  spiders  might 
make  silk,  if  they  could  be  persuaded  to  live  in  peace 
together.  The  writers  of  news,  if  they  could  he  con- 
federated might  give  more  pleasure  to  the  public. 
The  rcoming  and  evening  authors  might  divide  an 
event  between  them  ;  a  single  action,  and  that  not 
of  much  importance,  might  be  graduaJly  discovered, 
io  as  to  vary  a  whole  week  with  joy,  anxiety,  and 
conjecture. 

We  know  that  a  French  ship  of  war  was  lately 
taken  by  a  ship  of  England ;  but  this  event  was  suf- 
fered to  burst  upon  ua  all  at  once,  and  then  what  we 
knew  already  was  echoed  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
week  to  week. 

Let  us  suppose  these  spiders  of  literature  to  H|Mn 
together,  and  inquire  to  what  an  extensive  web  such 
another  event  might  he  regularly  drawn,  and  how  sis 
morning  and  six  evening  writers  might  agree  to  re- 
tail their  articles. 

On  Monday  Morning  the  captain  of  a  ship  might 
arrive,  who  left  the  Friseur  of  France,  and  the  Bull- 
dog, Captain  Grim,  in  sight  of  one  another,  so  that 
an  engagement  seemed  unavoidable. 

Monday  Evttting,  A  sound  of  cannon  was  heard 
off  Cape  Finisterre,  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  Bull- 
dog and  Friseur. 

Tuesday  Mormxg,  It  was  this  morning  reported, 
diat  the  Bull-dog  engaged  the  Friseur,  yard-arm 
and  yard-arnij  three  glasses  and  a  half,  but  was 
obliged  to  sheer  off  for  want  of  powder.  It  is  hoped 
tbat  inquiry  will  be  made  into  this  affair  in  a  proper 
place. 

Tuesday  Evening.  The  account  of  the  engagement 
between  "the  Bull-dog  and  Friseur  was  premature. 

Wednesday  Morning.  Another  express  is  arrived, 
which  brings  news,  that  the  Friseur  had  lost  all  her 
masts,  and  three  hundred  of  her  men,  in  the  late  en- 
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gagement;  and  that  Captain  Grim  is  come  into  har- 
bour much  shattered. 

Wednesday  Evening.  We  hear  that  the  brave  Cap- 
tain Grim,  having  expended  his  powder,  proposed 
to  enter  the  Friseur  sword  in  hand ;  but  that  his 
lieutenant,  the  nephew  of  a  certain  nobleman,  re- 
monstrated against  it. 

TImrsday  Moming.  We  wait  impatiently  for  a 
full  account  of  the  late  engagement  between  the 
Bull-dog  and  Friseur. 

Thursday  Evening.  It  is  said  the  order  of  the 
Bath  will  be  sent  to  Captain  Grim. 

Friday  Morning,  A  certain  Lor(i  of  the  Admiralty 
has  been  heard  to  say  of  a  certain  captain,  that  if  he 
had  done  his  duty,  a  certain  French  ship  might  have 
been  taken.  It  was  not  thus  that  merit  was  rewarded 
in  the  days  of  Cromwell. 

Friday  Evening.  There  is  certain  information  at 
the  Admiralty,  mat  the  Friseur  is  taken,  after  a  re- 
sistance of  two  hours. 

Saturday  Morning.  A  letter  from  one  of  the  gun- 
ners of  the  Bull-dog,  mentions  the  taking  o£  the  Fri- 
seur j  and  attributes  their  success  wholly  to  the  bra- 
very and  resolution  of  Captain  Grim,  who  never 
owed  any  of  his  advancement  to  borough-jobbers, 
or  any  other  corrupters  of  the  people. 

Saturday  Evening.  Captain  Gnm  arrived  at  the 
Admiralty,  with  an  account  that  he  engaged  the 
Friseur,  a  ship  of  equal  force  with  his  own,  o£f  Cape 
Finisterre,  and  took  her,  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, having  killed  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
French^  with  the  loss  of  ninety-five  of  his  own  meh. 


X-  S.     SATTKDAY,  JTSE  3,  175. 


•To  3 

■SIR. 

lo  wilhdnw  hit  iIm^iU  a  a 

goienl  wdAre.  "Vliiwtf  c— dwrt  m**  W  be  Ac 
Kxalt  of  Baooml  witdoa,  aplm  faocrf  by^BMMr 
coukdenlisa  aad  dftgcM  iitioc6ea  oat  «  iB  Ac 
■chewei  whd»  ■«  be  ofawt  mJ  Jl  Ac  mdrnmiM- 
lioBvliKli  can  be  pncoRd. 

'  In  s  battle,  etoy  nu  Aa«U  fi^  M  if W -M  &e 
mn^ecbanpioe;  m  pnsaaMiHKfcrvnr,  nciTHaB 
slioitld  think,  as  if  iLe  htt  cfcatf  ili  1 1  wii  i  •■  b« 
coDDse).  None  can  tell  what  danoMns  a«  Mfca 
his  reach,  or  ta»  Macb  be  Hay  eoafedbMe  ta  Ae 
public  saietf. 

■  FulloftheaecaQs*(lenlic»i,Ib>««cmMI]rre- 
TieKcd  the  pnicaa  of  the  «w,  aad  fad,  wbM  ewn 
ocheTBaa  faai  brad,  tbat  we  ban  klfesM  aMed 
Mocfaiag  to  OMT  ■aBtaiy  i^tatira :  iteai,MeiiBe 
«e  have  been  bealea  bjr  escwa  wbaa  we  did  anC 
aee;  aod.  at  siMilber.bafc  abided  d«ai^  of  cae- 
nuM  lest  we  ffatMld  be  bcatea. 

'  Whether  oar  tnwp  aie  deAttiw.  ia  ^liarJihaf  ar 
in  courage,  it  Dot  very  MeCal  to  Jai^Mic  :  ney  en- 
dentJj  want  -^tt*^--!; mu.Lt\tMtj  to  larcra;  aad  be 
thatahall  sapply  that  waat  wS  deaenc  well  «f  In 

'  Ta  karw  tfm  armg  has  always  hee«  hxii:  Mti  i 
fM^  aad  bosootaye:  aad,  Ibo^se,  I  bofe  it  wS 


tliat  I  bomved  it  (kh 
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'  When  the  isle  of  Rhodea  was,  many  centuries  ago, 
in  the  hands  of  that  military  order  now  called  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  it  was  ravaged  by  a  dragon,  who 
inhabited  a  den  under  a  rock,  from  which  he  issued 
forth  when  he  was  hungry  or  wanton,  and  without 
fear  or  mercy  devoured  men  and  beasts  as  they  came 
in  his  way.  Many  councils  were  held,  and  many 
derices  onered,  for  his  destruction ;  but  as  his  bacK 
vas  armed  with  impenetrable  scales,  none  would 
venture  to  attack  him.  At  last  Dudon,  a  French 
knight,  undertook  the  deliverance  of  the  island. 
From  some  place  of  security  he  took  a  view  of  the 
dragon,  or,  as  a  modem  soldier  would  say,  recon- 
noitrcd  him,  and  observed  that  bis  belly  was  naked 
and  vulnerable.  He  then  returned  home  to  take  his 
arrangements ;  and,  by  a  very  exact  imitation  of  na- 
ture, made  a  dragon  of  pasteboard,  in  the  belly  of 
which  he  put  beef  and  mutton,  and  accustomed  two 
sturdy  mastiffs  to  feed  themselves  by  tearing  theii 
way  to  the  concealed  flesh.  When  his  dogs  were 
well  practised  in  this  method  of  plunder,  he  marched 
out  with  them  at  his  heels,  and  shewed  them  the 
dragon ;  they  rushed  upon  him  in  quest  of  their 
dinner ;  Dudon  battered  his  skull,  while  they  lace- 
rated his  belly  ;  and  neither  his  sting  nor  claws  were 
able  to  defend  him, 

'  Something  like  this  might  be  practised  in  our  pre- 
sent state.  Let  a  fortification  be  raised  on  Salisbury- 
plain,  resembling  Brest,  or  Toulon,  or  Paris  itself, 
with  all  the  usual  preparation  for  defence :  let  the 
enclosure  t>e  filled  with  beef  and  ale ;  let  the  soldiere, 
from  some  proper  eminence,  see  shirts  waving  upon 
lines,  and  here  and  there  a  plump  landlady  hurrying 
about  with  pots  in  their  hands.  When  they  are 
sufficiently  animated  to  advance,  lead  them  in  exact 
order,  with  fife  and  drum,  to  that  side  whence  the 
wind  blows,  till  they  come  within  the  scent  of  roast 
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meat  and  tobacco.  Contrive  that  they  may  approach 
the  place  fasting,  about  half  an  hour  after  dinner- 
time,  assure  them  that  there  is  no  danger,  and  com' 
mand  an  attack. 

'  If  nobody  within  either  moves  or  speaks,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  may  carry  the  place  by  storm; 
but  if  a  panic  should  seize  them,  it  will  be  proper  to 
defer  the  enterprise  to  a  more  hungry  hour.  Whea 
they  have  entered,  let  thera  fill  their  bellies  and  re- 
turn to  the  camp. 

*  Ofl  the  next  day  let  the  same  place  be  shewn  them 
again,  but  mth  some  additions  of  strength  or  terror. 
1  cannot  pretend  to  inform  our  generals  through  what 
gradations  of  danger  they  should  train  their  men  W 
fortitode.  They  best  know  what  the  soldiers  and 
what  thenwelves  can  bear.  It  will  be  proper  that  the 
war  should  every  day  vary  its  appearance.  Some- 
times, as  they  mount  the  rampart,  a  cook  may  throw 
fat  upon  the  fire,  to  accustom  ibem  to  a  sudden  blaie ; 
and  sometimes  by  the  clatter  of  empty  pots,  they 
may  be  inured  to  formidable  noises.  But  let  it  never 
be  forgotten,  thatvictorymust  repose  with  a  fiill  belly. 
'  In  time  it  will  be  proper  to  bring  our  French  pri- 
soners from  the  coast,  and  place  them  upon  the  walla 
in  martial  order.  At  their  first  appearance  their 
hands  must  be  tied,  but  tbey  may  be  allowed  to  grin. 
In  a  month  they  may  guard  the  place  with  their 
hands  loosed,  provided  that  on  pain  of  death  they  I 
be  forbidden  to  strike.  ' 

'  By  this  method  our  army  will  soon  be  brought  tt 
look  an  enemy  in  the  face.  Bnt  it  has  been  lately  I 
observed,  tliat  fear  is  received  by  the  ear  as  welt  a ' 
the  eyes ;  and  the  Indian  war-cry  is  represented  a 
too  dreadful  lo  be  endured ;  as  a  sound  that  will  force 
the  bravest  veteran  to  drop  his  weapon,  and  desert 
his  rank;  that  will  deafen  his  ear,  and  chill  faia 
breast ;  that  will  neither  pufier  him  to  hear  ordcri  or 
^  d2 
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to  feel  shame,  or  retain  any  sensibility  but  the  dread 
of  death.  .    .  - 

*  That  the  savage'  clamours  of  naked  barbarians 
should  thus  terrify  troops  disciplined  to  war,  and 
ranged  in  array  with  arms  in  their  hands,  is  surely 
strange.  But  this  is  no  time  to  reason.  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  by  a  proper  mixture  of  asses,  bulls, 
turkeys,  geese,  and  tragedians,  a  noise  might  be 
procured  equally  horrid  with  the  war-cry.  When  out 
men  have  been  encouraged  by  frequent  victories, 
nothing  will  remain  but  to  qualify  them  for  extreme 
danger,  by  a  sudden  concert  of  terrific  vociferation. 
When  they  have  endured  this  last  trial,  let  them  be 
led  to  action,  as  men  who  are  no  longer  to  be  fright- 
ened ;  as  men  who  can  bear  at  once  the  grimaces  of 
the  Gauls,  and  the  howl  of  the  Americans. 


N°9.    SATURDAY,  JUNE  10,  1758. 


*  To  THE  Idler. 
•SIR, 

*  I  HAVE  read  you ;  that  is  a  favour  few  authors  can 
boast  of  having  received  from  me  besides  yourself. 
My  intention  ia  telling  you  of  it  is  to  inform  you, 
that  you  have  both  pleased  and  angered  me.  Never 
did  writer  appear  so  delightful  to  me  as  you  did 
when  you  adoptea  the  name  of  the  Idler.  But  what 
a  falling-off  was  there  when  your  first  production 
was  brought  to  light !  A  natural,  irresistible  attach- 
ment to  mat  favourable  passion  idling,  had  led  me 
to  hope  for  indulgence  from  the  Idler,  but  I  find  him 
a  stranger  to  the  title. 

'  Whatrules  has  he  proposed  totally  to  unbrace  the 


rve ;  to  shade  the  heavy  eye  of 
i  the  smooth  feature  and  the 


slackened  n 

tracted  muscle ;  or  procure  inienaibility  to  the  wbc 
animal  composition  ? 

'  These  were  some  of  the  placid  bleasiDgv  1  f 
mised  myself  the  enjoyment  of,  when  I  coauaitlef  1 
riolencc  upon  myself  by  muitering  up  all  my  ttseagtt  f 
to  set  about  reading  you ;  but  I  am  disappmntea  iv  1 
them  all,  and  the  stroke  of  eleven  in  the  momine  i) 
still  as  terrible  to  me  as  before,  and  1  find  pottiiw  -J 
on  my  clothes  Etili  as  painful  and  laborious.     Oil  ] 
th']t  OUT  climate  would  permit  that  ori^nal  naked^  I 
ness  which  the  thrice  happy  Indians  to  this  day  e 
joy!  How  many  unsolicitous  hours  should   i  bu 
away,  warmed  in  bed  by  the  sun's  glorious  lieama,  I 
could  I,  like  them,  tumble  from  thence  in  a  moment^ 
when  necessity  obliges  me  to  endure  the  torment  of 
getting  upon  my  legs, 

'  But  wherefore  do  1  talk  to  you  upon  subjects  of 
this  delicate  nature  ?  you  who  seem  ignorant  of  th« 
inexpressible  charms  of  the  elbow-ctiair,  attended 
with  a  soft  stool  for  the  eleTBtion  of  the  feet!  Thus, 
vacant  of  thought,  do  I  indulge  the  live-long  day. 

'  You  may  define  happiness  as  you  please ;  1  em- 
brace that  opinion  which  makes  it  consist  in  the  ab- 
sence of  pain.     To  reflect  is  pain ;  to  stir  a  pain  t  1 
therefore  I  never  reflect  or  stir  but  when  1  cannot  1 
help  it.     Perhaps  you  will  call  my  scheme  of  life  ia-  ( 
dolence,  and  therefore  think  the  Idler  excused  from  1 
taking  any  notice  of  me :  but  i  have  always  looked  ] 
upon  indolence  and  idleness  as  the  same ;  an 
desire  you  will  now  and  then,  while  you  profess  your- 
self of  oar  fraternity,  take  some  notice  of  me,  and 
others  in  my  situation,  who  think  they  have  a  right 
to  your  assistance  ;  or  relinquish  the  name. 

•  You  may  publish,  burn,  or  destroy  this,  just  as 

yon  are  ia  the  humonr ;  it  is  ten  to  one  but  I  forget 
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that  I  wrote  it  before  it  reaches  you.  I  believe  you 
may  find  a  motto  for  it  in  Horace,  but  I  cannot  reach 
him  without  getting  out  of  my  chair ;  that  is  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  my  not  affixing  any. — And  being 
obliged  to  sit  upright  to  ring  the  bell  for  my  servant 
to  convev  this  to  the  penny-post,  if  I  slip  the  oppor- 
tunity of  his  being  now  in  the  room,  makes  me  break 
off  abruptly.' 

This  correspondent,  whoever  he  be,  is  not  to  be 
dismissed  without  some  tokens  of  regard.  There  is 
no  mark  more  certain  of  a  genuine  Idler  than  un- 
easiness without  molestation,  and  complaint  without 
ia  grievance. 

Yet  my  gratitude  to  the  contributor  of  half  a  pa- 
per shall  not  wholly  overpower  my  sincerity.  I 
must  inform  you,  that,  with  all  his  pretensions,  he 
that  calls  for  directions  to  be  idle,  is  yet  but  in  the 
rudiments  of  idleness,  and  has  attained  neither  the 
practice  nor  theory  of  wasting  life.  The  true  nature 
of  idleness  he  will  know  in  time,  by  continuing  to 
be  idle.  Virgil  tells  us  of  an  impetuous  and  rapid 
being,  that  acquires  strength  by  motion.  The  Idler 
acquires  weight  by  lying  still. 

The  vis  inertia^  the  quality  of  resisting  all  ex- 
ternal impulse,  is  hourly  increasing;  the  restless  and 
troublesome  faculties  of  attention  and  distinction, 
reflection  on  the  past,  and  sohcitude  for  the  future, 
by  a  long  indulgence  of  idleness,  will,  like  tapers  in 
unelastic  air,  be  gradually  extinguished:  and  the 
officious  lover,  the  vigilant  soldier,  the  busy  trader, 
T^^Jy  ^y  ^  judicious  composure  of  his  mind  sink 
into  a  state  approaching  to  that  of  brute  matter ;  in 
which  he  shall  retain  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
existence,  only  by  an  obtuse  languor  and  drowsy 
discontent. 

This  is  the  lowest  stage  to  which  the  favourites 
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idleness  can  descend ;  these  regions  of  undelighted 
quiet  can  be  entered  by  few.  Of  those  that  are  pre- 
pared to  sinkdown  into  theirshade,GOme  are  roused 
iuto  action  by  avarice  or  amfaiUon,  some  are  awak- 
ened by  the  voice  of  fame,  some  allured  by  the  smile 
of  beauty,  and  many  witliheld  by  the  importunities 
of  want.  Of  all  the  enemies  of  idleness,  want  is  the 
most  formidable.  Fame  Is  soon  found  to  be  a  sound, 
and  love  a  dream  ;  avarice  and  ambition  may  be 
justly  suspected  of  privy  confederacies  with  idleness, 
for  when  they  have  for  a  whde  protected  their  vota- 
ries, they  often  deliver  them  up  to  end  their  lives 
under  her  dominion.  Want  always  struggles  against 
idleness,  but  Want  herself  is  often  overcome;  and 
every  hour  shews  the  careful  observer  those  who  had 
rather  live  in  ease  than  in  plenty. 

So  wide  is  the  region  of  Idleness,  and  so  powerful 
her  influence.  But  she  does  not  immediately  confer 
all  her  gifts.  My  correspondent,  who  seems,  with 
all  his  errors,  worthy  of  advice, must  he  told,  that  he 
is  calling  too  hastily  for  the  last  effusion  of  total  in- 
sensibility. Whatever  he  may  have  been  taught  by 
unskilful  Idlers  to  believe,  labour  is  necessary  in  his 
initiation  to  idleness.  He  that  never  labours  may 
the  pains  of  idleness,  but  not  the  pleasure. 
iomfort  is,  that  if  he  devotes  himself  to  insensi- 

ity,  he  will  daily  lengthen  the  intervals  of  idleness, 
'and  shorten  those  of  labour,  till  at  last  he  will  lie 
down  to  rest,  and  no  longer  disturb  the  world  or 
himself  by  bustle  or  competition. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  him  that  infor- 
mation which,  perhaps,  after  all,  he  did  not  want : 
for  a  true  Idler  often  calls  for  that  which  he  knows 
is  never  to  be  had,  and  asks  questions  which  he 
does  not  desire  ever  to  be  answered. 
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Credulity,  or  confidence  of  opinion  too  great  for. 
the  evidence  from  which  opinion  is  derived,  we  find 
to  be  a  general  weakness  imputed  by  every  sect  and 
party  to  all  others ;  and,  indeed,  by  every  man  to 
every  other  man. 

Of  all  kinds  of  credulity,  the  most  obstinate  and 
wonderful  is  that  of  political  zealots;  of  men,  who 
being  numbered,  they  not  know  how  or  why,  in 
any  of  the  parties  that  divide  a  state,  resign  the 
use  of  their  own  eyes  and  ears,  and  resolve  to  believe 
nothing  that  does  not  favour  those  whom  they  pro- 
fess to  follow. 

The  bigot  of  pliilosophy  is  seduced  by  authorities 
which  he  has  not  always  opportunities  to  examine, 
is  entangled  in  systems  by  which  truth  and  falsehood 
are  inextricably  complicated,  or  undertakes  to  talk 
on  subjects  which  nature  did  not  form  him  able  to 
comprehend. 

The  Cartesian,  who  denies  that  his  horse  feels  the 
spuTy  or  that  the  hare  is  afraid  when  the  hounds  ap- 
proach her ;  the  disciple  of  Malbranche,  who  main- 
tains that  the  man  was  not  hurt  by  the  bullet,  which, 
according  to  vulgar  apprehension,  swept  away  hig 
legs ;  the  follower  of  Berkeley,  who,  while  he  sits 
writing  at  his  table,  declares  that  he  has  neither 
table,  paper,  nor  fingers  ;  have  all  the  honour  at 
least  of  being  deceived  by  fallacies  not  easily  de* 
tected,  and  may  plead  that  they  did  not  forsake 
truth,  but  for  appearances  which  they  were  not  able 
to  distinguish  from  it. 

But  the  man  who  engages  in  a  party  has  seldom 
to  do  with  any  thing  remote  or  abstruse.    The  pre- 
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seiit  state  of  things  is  before  his  eyes ;  and,  if  he 
cannot  be  satislied  witliout  retrospection,  yet  he  sel- 
dom extends  his  views  beyood  Ihe  historical  events 
of  the  iaat  century.  All  the  knowledge  that  he  can 
want  is  within  his  attainment,  and  most  of  the  argu- 
ments which  he  can  hear  are  within  his  capacity. 

Vet  BO  it  is  that  an  Idler  meets  every  hour  of  his 
life  with  men  who  have  different  opinions  upon 
every  thing  past,  present,  and  future  ;  who  deny  the 
most  notorious  facts,  contradict  the  most  cogent 
truths,  and  persist  in  asserting  to-day  what  they 
asserted  yesterday,  in  defiance  of  evidence,  and  con- 
tempt of  confutation. 

Two  of  my  companions,  who  are  grown  old  in 
idleness,  are  Tom  Tempest  and  Jack  Sneaker.  Both 
of  them  consider  themselves  as  neglected  by  their 
parties,  and  therefore  entitled  to  credit ;  for  why 
should  they  favour  ingratitude  ?  They  are  both  men 
of  integrity,  where  no  factious  interest  is  to  be  pro- 
moted ;  and  both  lovers  of  truth,  when  they  are  not 
heated  with  political  debate. 

Tom  Tempest  is  a  steady  friend  to  the  house  of 
Stuart.  He  can  recount  the  prodigies  that  have 
appeared  ill  the  sky,  and  the  calamities  Uiat  have 
affiicted  the  nation  every  year  from  the  Revolution  *, 
and  is  of  opinion,  that,  if  the  exiled  family  had  con- 
tinned  to  reign,  there  wouldhave  neither  been  worms 
in  our  ships,  nor  calerpillars  in  our  trees.  He  won- 
ders that  the  nation  was  not  awakened  by  the  hard 
frost  to  a  revocation  of  the  true  king,  and  is  hourly 
afraid  that  the  whole  inland  will  be  lost  in  the  sea. 
He  believes  that  King  William  burned  Whitehall  that 
he  might  steal  the  furniture;  and  that  Tdlolson  died 
an  atheist.  Of  Queen  Anne  he  speaks  with  more 
tenderness,  owns  that  she  meant  well,  and  can  tell 
by  whom  and  why  she  was  poisoned.  In  the  si 
ii^ediug  reigns  all  has  been  corruption,  malice,  « 
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^B  design.  He  believes  that  nothing  ill  has  ever  hap- 
peoed  for  these  forty  years  by  chance  or  error;  he 
holds  thai  the  bottle  of  Dettingen  was  won  by  mis- 
take, and  that  of  Fontenoy  lost  by  contract ;  that 
the  Victory  was  sunk  by  a  private  order ;  that  Com- 
hill  was  fired  by  fmiasaries  from  the  council;  and 
the  arch  of  Westminster-bridge  was  so  contrived  as 
to  sink,  on  purpose  that  the  nation  might  be  put  to 
charge.  He  considerB  the  new  road  to  Islington  as 
an  encroachment  on  liberty,  and  often  asserts  that 
broad  wheels  will  be  the  ruin  of  England. 

Tom  is  generally  vehement  and  noisy,  but  never- 
theless has  some  secrets  which  he  always  commu- 
nicates in  a  whisper.  Many  and  many  a  time  has 
Tom  told  me,  in  a  corner,  that  our  miseries  were  al- 
most at  an  end,  and  that  we  should  see,  in  a  month, 
another  monarch  on  the  throne ;  the  time  elapses 
without  a  revolution :  Tom  meets  me  again  with 
new  intelligence,  the  whole  scheme  is  now  settled, 
'  and  we  shall  see  great  events  in  another  month. 

Jack  Sneaker  is  a  hearty  adherent  to  the  present 
establishment ;  he  has  known  those  who  saw  the  bed 
into  which  the  Pretender  was  conveyed  in  a  warm- 
ing-pan. He  often  rejoices  that  the  nation  was  not 
enslaved  by  the  Irish.  He  believes  that  King  Wil- 
liam never  lost  a  battle,  and  that  if  he  had  lived  one 
year  longer  he  would  have  comquered  France.  He 
holds  that  Charles  the  First  was  a  Papist.  He  al- 
lows tliere  were  some  good  men  in  the  reign  of  | 
Queen  Anne,  but  the  peace  of  Utrecht  brought  a  > 
blast  upon  the  nation,  and  has  been  tlie  cause  of  all 
the  evil  that  we  have  suffered  to  the  present  hour. 
He  believes  that  the  scheme  of  the  South-sea  was 
well  intended,  but  that  it  miscarried  by  the  influence 
of  France.  He  considers  a  standing  army  as  the 
bulwark  of  liberty ;  thinks  us  secured  from  corrup- 
tion by  septennial  parliaments ;    relates  how  we  are 
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I  «nricbed  and  ttrengthened  by  the  electoral  domU 

nions,  aad  declares  that  the  public  debt  is  a  blessiag 
to  the  nation. 

Yet,  aroidat  all  this  prosperity,  poor  Jack  is 
hourly  disturbed  by  the  dread  of  Popery.  He  won- 
d^s  that  some  stricter  lawi  are  not  made  agaiust 
Papists,  and  is  sometimes  afraid  Lhat  diey  are  busy 
■with  French  gold  among  the  bishops  and  judges. 

He  cannot  believe  that  tbe  Nonjurors  are  so  quiet 
for  nothiug,  they  must  certainly  be  forming  some 
plot  for  the  establtshoient  of  Popery;  he  does  not 
think  the  present  oath  sufficiently  binding,  and 
wisbes  that  some  better  security  could  be  found  for 
the  succeseioti  of  Hanorer,  He  is  zealous  for  the 
naturalization  of  foreign  Protestants,  and  rejoiced  at 

Itiie  admission  of  the  Jews  to  the  English  priTi- 
|«es,  because  he  thought  a  Jew  would  never  be 
m  Papist. 


N"  11.    SATURDAY,  JUNE  24,  1758. 


It  is  CMnmonly  obserred,  that  wtien  two  Engiisbmen 
meet,  their  first  talk  is  of  the  weather ;  they  are^ 
Jiaste,  to  tell  each  ojfaer^  what  each  must  already 
know,  that  it  is  hotor  cold,  bright  or  cloudy,  windy 

There  are,  among  the  numenxii  loven  of  sublit- 

ties  and  pafadoxes,  aome_who  dmvej^e  cijiL-insii- 

ioQS  of  etery  countiy  from  its  climate,  vboji^ 

freedom  and  slavery  to  the  temperature  oLthe 

»n  fix  the  meridian  of  vice  aiid  virtne,  and  teU 

at^what  degree  of  latitude  we  are  to  expect  courage 

or  timidity,  knowledge  or  ignoraace. 

From  tiiese  drewns  of  idle  speculation,  a  tligtit 
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survey  of  life,  and  a  litlle  knowledge  of  history,  i« 
sufficient  to  awaken  any  inquirer,  whose  ambition  of 
distinction  has  not  overpowered  his  love  of  truth. 
Forms  of  government  are  seldom  the  result  of  much 
deliberation  ;  they  are  framed  by  chance  in  popular 
asaembliea,  or  in  conquered  countries  by  despotic 
authority.  Laws  are  often  occasional,  often  capri- 
cious, made  always  by  a  few,  and  sometimes  by  a 
single  voice.  Nations  have  chaJiged  their  characters ; 
slavery  is  now  no  where  move  patiently  endured, 
■than  in  countries  once  inhabited  by  the  zealots  of 

■  liberty. 
But  national  customs  can  arise  only  from  general 
agreement;  they  are  not  imposed  but  chosen,  and 
I  are  continued  only  by  the  continuance  of  their  cause. 
*  jbt^  I  -A"  Englishman's  notice  of  the  wg_9tljer,.is  thejia^^ 
(J  '  twal  congeCiueiiceof  chaiigeatle  skjgBUid  uncertain 
JK^ —  seasons.  !u  many  parts  of  tlie  world,  wet  leather 
*f  ^  I  ^'"'  "^'y  ""^^  regularly  expected  at  certain  periods ; 
"fj  "',  TJ^iit  in  pur  island  every  man  goes  to  sleep,  unable  to 
"'^'  guess  whetber  he  shall  behold  in  the  morning-J' 
'  bright  or  cloudy  aimoaphere,  whether  his  rest  shall 
^^^  i  be  lulled  by  a  shower,  or  broken  by  a  tempest.  We 
^^L  )  therefere  rejoice  mutually  at  good  weather;  as  at  an 
^^H  I  escape  from  something  that  we  feared ;  and  mutu- 
^^^B  ally  complain  of  bad,  as  of*  the  loss  of  soroething 
^^V     that  we  hoped. 

^^M  Such  is  the  reason  of  our  practice  ;  and  who  shall 

^^H  treat  it  with  contempt  ?  Surely  not  the  attendant  on 
^^F  a  court,  whose  business  is  to  watch  the  looks  of  a 
being  weak  and  foolish  as  himself,  and  whose  vanity 
is,  to  recount  the  names  of  men  who  might  drop  into 
nothing,  and  leave  no  vacuity;  nor  the  proprietor  of 
funds,  who  stops  his  acquaintance  id  the  street  to 
tell  him  of  ihe  loss  of  half-a-crown ;  nor  the  inquirer 
after  news,  who  tills  his  head  with  foreign  events, 
and  talks  of  skirmishes  and  sieges,  of  which  no  con- 
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sequences  will  ever   reach  his  heareis  av  himself. 

I  Th<i  vfeather  4b- a-aoblef  and  more  interesting  sub- 
ject ;  il  is  the  present  state.of  ihe.  skies  mid  of  the 

1  earllii  on  which  plenty  an  j  famine  are  flU''p''"'lRd. 

^  60  which  ijiinions  ilepund  for  the  netcsaatiBft-omfc. 
'The  weatHe?  Is  frequenHyTnentroned  for  another  ) 
reason,  less  honourable  to  my  dear  coiintryraen.  Our 
iHljp^ifiitionFt  Ipn  frpc|npiitly  change  with  the  CQloiyuof    fi^)H/»a.  ' 
the  sky  ;_and  when  we  find  ourselvea  cheerful  and    .-f^.j^,^ 
good-naTiired,  we  naturally  pay  our  acknowledg-J ,    ^ 
ments  to  the  powers  of  sunshine;  or;  If  wesinkjniBi^iiL^  * 


ind  the  horizon  for,'  j 
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aI»•**cuBe^  and  charge  our  discontent  upi 
erbt-iKind-Qr_a_c!oi!dj_^ay. 

Surely  nothing  is  moreTtproachful  to  a  being  en- 
dowed with  reaKoti,  than  to  resign  its  powers _tojhe 
influente  of^  the  air,  and  live  in  dependpnce  on  %^p 
weather  andTIie  wit^i_Xor  the  only  blessini^s  which".  *« 
nature  has  put  into  our  power,  tranquillity  and  be-  tB'Tfe, 
x^volgnce.    To  look  up  to  the  sky  for  the  nutriment  wtt^ti 
of  our  bodies,  is  the  condition  of  nature;   to  call  1  ^"-^  ■ 
upon  the  sun  for  pence  and  gaiety,  to  deprecate  the 
clouds  lest  sorrow   should  overwhelm  us,    isjJij 
cogtardlce  of  idleness,  and  idolatry  of  folly, 

YetTeven  m  this  age  of  mquiiyliiunLnowl edge, 
when  superstition  is  driven  away,  and  omens  and 
prodigies  have  lost  their  terrors,  wc  find  this  folly 
countenanced  by  frequent  examples.  Those  that 
laugh  at  the  portentous  glare  of  a  comet,  and  hear 
a  crow  with  equal  tranquillity  from  the  right  or  left, 
will  yet  talk  of  times  nnd  situations  proper  for  intel- 
lectual performances,  will  imagine  the  fancy  exalted 
by  vernal  breezes,  and  the  reason  invigorated  by  a 
bright  calm. 

If  men  who  havfi-givenup  tbemseWes  to  fandful_ 
crc'3u&ly,  would  confine  their  cooceita  In  their  own 
minds,  they  might  regulate  their  lives  by  the  bafo- 
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jmfeter,  with  inconvenience  only  t^  hhpmgplvpg  *  but 
to  fill  the  world  with  accounts  of  intellects  subject  to 
ebb  and  flow,  of  one  genius  that  aws|kenfi(j[  in  \\^ei 
spcingj^and  another  that  ripened  in^_tb^autuxniMi£ 
one~auA(L^x£an3e3^Tn'l^^    summer,  and  of  another 

to  tell^cMldrfin^ftChttgfe'^  Pearwill 

find  every  house  haunted ;  "and  idleness  will  wait  for 
ever  for  tne  moment  of  illumination. 
-  /  .  This  distinction  of  seasons  is  produced  only  by 
^Vt>vvci^v^  ipaagination  operatrn^'on  Tuxury.  "To  teniperance, 
i  \t^i-^Ji  every -day  is  bright,  and  every  houL.i^  pfopitious  to 
jaAj  ^j^  •  diligence^  He  that  shaffresolutely  excite  his  lacul- 
/vWi'^A/*^  ties,  or  exefTliis  virtuespwiir'sbon  make  hunself 
supefljsr^g^^  and  may  gfeTat  deliance  the 

morninp:  mist>  ancrffie"evenii]ip:  ;damp7  lTieJ)lasts^o|' 
thefta4,  andthp/cTpff s  of^  S9iith^^ 

'  ^  /iSArfl.  ^*  ^^^  '^®  boast  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  to  make 
f^X  «/ftc,  ^^^  unshaken  by  calamity,  and  undated  by  success ; 
^'  ih^t  incorruptible  by  pleasure,  and  invulnerable  by  pain ; 
Zj  ^f^  these  are  heights  of  wisdom  which  none  ever  at- 
?v*v>^<</  tained,  and  to  which  few  can  aspire ;  but  there  are 
A*sy»4^J^  flower  degrees  of  constancy  necessary  to  common 
K  Jjy^iC  virtue ;  and  every  man,  however  he  may  distrust 
himself  in  the  extremes  of  good  or  evil,  might  at 


y  ,     variable  of  all  vtgiations,  the  changes  of  tKe  weather. 
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That  every  man  is  important  in  his  own  eyes,  is  a 
position  of  which  we  all  either  voluntarily  or  unwa- 
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rily,  at  least  once  a 

will  unavoidably  follow,  thai  every  i 


Q  hour  confess  the  truth ;  and  it 
I  bellevdi  J 
himself  important  to  the  public. 

The  right  which  this  importance  gives  u: 
ral  notice  and  visible  distinction,  is  one  of  those  diC-  I 
putable  privileges  which  we  have  not  always  courage  I 
to  assert,  and  which  we,  therefore,  suffer  to  lie  dor-  J 
mant,  till  some  elation  of  mind,  or  vicissitude  of  for- 
tune, incites  us  to  declare  our  pretensions,  and  en- 
force our  demands.     And  hopeless  as  the  claim  of 
vulgar  characters  may  seem  to  the  supercilious  and 
severe,  there  are  few  who  do  not  at  one  lime  or  other 
endeavour  to  step  forward  beyond  their  rank,  who 
do  DOl  make  some  struggles  for  fame,  and  shew  thai 
they  think  all  other  conveniences  and  delights  im- 
perfectly enjoyed  without  a  name. 

To  get  a  name  can  happen  but  to  few,  A  name, 
even  in  the  most  commercial  nation,  is  one  of  tlie 
few  things  which  cannot  be  boughL  It  is  the  free 
gift  of  mankind,  which  must  be  deserved  before  it 
will  be  granted,  and  is  at  last  unwillingly  bestowed. 
But  this  unwillingness  only  increases  desire  in  him 
who  believes  his  merit  sufficient  to  overcome  iL 

There  is  a  particular  period  of  life  in  which  this 
fondness  for  a  name  seems  principaLy  to  predomi- 
nate in  both  sexes.  Scarce  any  couple  conies  to- 
gether but  the  nuptials  are  declared  in  the  news- 
papers with  encomiums  on  each  party.  Many  an 
eye,  ranging  over  the  page  with  eager  curiosity  in 
quest  of  statesmen  and  heroes,  is  stopped  by  a  mar- 
riage celebrated  between  Mr.  Buckram,  an  eminent 
salesman  in  Threadueedle-stieel,  and  Miss  Dolly 
Juniper,  the  only  da.ughler  of  an  eminent  distiller  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  a  young  lady 
adorned  with  every  accomplishment  that  can  give 
happiness  to  the  married  state.  Or  we  are  told 
amidst  our  impatience  for  the  event  of  a  battle,  that 
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n  a  cettain  day  Mr.  Winker,  a  tide-waiter  at  Yar- 
mouth, was  married  to  Mrs.  Cackle,  a  widow  lady  of 
great  accomplishments ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
ceremony  was  performed  they  sat  out  in  a  post- 
chaise  for  Yarmouth. 

Many  are  the  inquirieB  which  such  intelligence 
must  undoubtedly  raise,  but  nothmg  in  the  wotid  is 
lasting.  When  the  reader  has  contemplated  with 
envy,  or  with  gladness,  the  felicity  of  Mr.  Buckram 
and  Mr.  Winker,  and  ransacked  his  memory  for  the 
names  of  Juniper  andCackle,  his  attention  is  diverted 
to  other  thoughts,  by  finding  that  Mirza  will  not 
cover  this  season ;  or  that  a  spaniel  has  been  lost  or 
stolen,  that  answers  to  the  name  of  Ranger. 

Whence  it  arises  that  on  the  day  of  marriage  all 
agree  to  call  thus  openly  for  honours,  I  am  not  able 
to  discover.  Some,  perhaps,  think  it  kindj  by  a 
public  declaration  to  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  ri- 
valry and  the  fears  of  jealousy,  to  let  parents  know 
that  they  may  set  their  daughters  at  liberty  whom 
they  have  locked  up  for  fear  of  the  bridegroom,  or 
to  dismiss  to  their  counters  and  their  offices  the 
amorous  youths  that  had  been  used  to  hover  round 
the  dwelling  of  the  bride. 

These  connubial  praises  may  have  another  cause. 
It  may  be  the  intention  of  the  husband  and  wife  to 
dignify  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  each  other,  and, 
according  to  their  different  tempers  or  expectations, 
to  win  affection,  or  enforce  respect. 

It  was  said  of  Ihe  family  of  Lucas  that  it  was  noble, 
for  '  all  the  brothers  were  valiant,  and  all  the  sisters 
were  virtuous.'  What  would  a  stranger  say  of  the 
English  nation,  in  which,  on  the  day  of  marriage,  all 
the  men  are  eviinent  and  all  the  women  beautiful, 
accomplished,  and  rich  ? 

How  long  the  wife  will  be  persuaded  of  the  emi- 
nence of  her  husband,  oi  the  husband  continue  to 
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t)e]ieve  that  bis  wife  has  tl)«  qualities  required  to 
make  marriage  happy,  may  reasonably  be  ques- 
tioned. I  am  afraid  tliat  much  time  seldom  passes 
before  each  is  convinced  that  praises  are  f^lacioiis, 
and  particularly  those  priusea  which  we  coDfer  upon 
ourselves. 

I  should,  therefore,  think  that  this  custom  might 
be  omitted  without  any  loss  to  tlie  community;  and 
that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  lanes  and  alleys 
might  go  hereafter  to  the  next  church,  with  no  wit- 
nesses of  their  worth  or  happiness  hut  their  parents 
and  their  friends ;  but  if  they  cannot  be  happy  on 
their  bridal  day  without  some  gratification  of  their 
vanity,  I  hope  they  will  be  willing  to  encourage  a 
friend  of  mine  who  proposes  to  devote  his  powers  to 
their  service. 

Mr.  Settle,  a  man  whose  eminence  was  once  al- 
lowed by  the  eminent,  and  whose  accomplishments 
were  confessed  by  the  accompUsheil,  in  the  latter 
part  of  a  long  life  supported  himself  by  an  uncom- 
mon expedient.  He  had  a  standing  elegy  and  epi- 
thalamium,  of  which  only  the  first  and  last  were 
leaves  varied  occasionally,  and  the  intermediate 
pages  were,  by  general  terras,  left  applicable  alike 
to  every  character.  When  any  marriage  became 
known,  Settle  ran  to  the  bridegroom  with  his  epi- 
thalamium ;  and  when  he  heard  of  any  death,  ran 
to  the  heir  with  his  elegy. 

Who  can  think  himself  disgraced  by  a  trade  that 
was  practised  so  long  by  the  rival  of  Dryden,  by  the 
poet  whose  Empress  of  Morocco  was  played  before 
princes  by  ladies  of  the  court  ? 

My  friend  purposes  to  open  an  office  in  the  Fleet 
for  matrimonial  panegyrics,  and  will  acconimodate 
all  with  praise  who  think  their  own  powers  of  ex- 
pression inadequate  to  their  nLerit.  He  will  sell  any 
man  or  woman  the  virtue  or  (jualification  which  is 
63 
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most  fashionable  or  most  desired;  but  desires  his 
customers  to  remember,  that  he  sets  beauty  at  the 
highest  price,  and  riches  at  the  next ;  and,  if  he  be 
well  paid,  throws  in  virtue  for  nothing. 


No  13.     SATURDAY,  JULY  8,  1758. 


*  To  THE  Idler. 
•  DEAR  MR.  IDLER, 
*  Though  few  men  of  prudence  are  much  inclined 
to  interpose  in  disputes  between  man  and  wife,  who 
commonly  make  peace  at  the  expense  of  the  arbi  - 
trator,  yet  I  will  venture  to  lay  before  you  a  con- 
troversy, by  which  the  quiet  of  my  house  has  been 
long  disturbed,  and  which,  unless  you  can  decide  it, 
is  likely  to  produce  lasting  evils,  and  imbitter  those 
hours  which  nature  seems  to  have  appropriated  to 
tenderness  and  repose. 

'  I  married  a  wife  with  no  great  fortune,  but  of  a 
famil^  remarkable  for  domestic  prudence,  and  ele- 
eant  frugality.  I  lived  with  her  at  ease,  if  not  with 
happiness,  and  seldom  had  any  reason  of  complaint. 
The  house  was  always  clean,  the  servants  very  active 
and  regular,  dinner  was  on  the  table  every  day  at  the 
same  minute,  and  the  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  frightened  when  I  invited  their  husbands,  lest 
their  own  economy  should  be  less  esteemed. 

'  During  this  gentle  lapse  of  life  my  dear  brought 
me  three  daughters.  I  wished  for  a  son,  to  continue 
the  family ;  but  my  wife  often  tells  me,  that  boys  are 
dirty  things,  and  are  always  troublesome  in  a  house ; 
and  declares  that  she  has  hated  the  sight  of  them 
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ever  since  she  saw  Lady  Fondle's  eldest  son  ride 
over  a  carpet  with  his  bobby-horse  all  mire. 

'  I  did  not  much  attend  to  her  opinion,  but  knew 
that  girls  could  not  be  made  boys ;  and  therefore 
composed  myself  to  bear  what  I  could  not  remedy, 
and  resolved  to  bestow  that  care  on  my  daughters 
to  which  only  the  sons  are  commonly  thought  en- 
titled. 

'  But  my  wife's  notions  of  education  differ  widely 
from  mine.  She  is  an  irreconcilable  enemy  to  idle- 
ness, and  considers  every  state  of  life  as  idleness,  in 
which  the  hands  are  not  employed,  or  some  art  ac- 
quired, by  which  she  thinks  money  may  be  got  or 
saved. 

'  In  pursuance  of  this  piinciple,  she  calls  up  her 
daughters  at  a  certain  hour,  and  appoints  them  a 
task  of  needlework  to  be  performed  before  breakfast. 
They  are  confined  in  a  garret,  which  has  its  window 
in  the  roof,  both  because  the  work  is  best  done  at  a 
skylight,  and  because  children  are  apt  to  Lose  time 
by  looking  about  them. 

'  They  bring  down  their  work  to  breakfast,  and  as 
they  deserve  are  commended  or  reproved ;  they  are 
then  sent  up  with  a  new  task  till  dinner;  if  iu>  com- 
pany is  expected,  their  mother  sits  with  tljem  the 
whole  afternoon,  to  direct  their  operations,  and  to 
draw  patterns,  and  is  sometimes  denied  to  her  near- 
est relations,  when  she  is  engaged  in  teaching  thera 
anew  stitch. 

'  By  this  continual  exercise  of  their  diligence,  she 
'iias  obtained  a  very  considerable  number  of  laborious 
~  srformances.  We  have  twice  as  many  fire-skreens 
chimneys,  and  three  flourished  quilts  for  every 
1.  Half  the  rooms  are  adorned  with  a  kind  of 
tutile  pictures,  which  imitate  tapestry.  But  all  their 
work  is  not  set  out  to  show ;  she  has  boses  filled 
wiih  knit  garters  and  braided  shoes.  She  has  twenty 
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covers  for  side-saddles  embroidered  with  stiver 
flowers,  and  has  curtains  wrought  with  gold  in  va- 
rious figures,  which  she  resolves  some  time  or  other 
to  hang  u|>.  All  these  she  displays  to  her  company 
whenever  she  is  elate  with  merit,  and  eag^r  for 
praise ;  and  amidst  the  praises  which  her  frienda 
and  herself  bestow  upon  her  merit,  she  never  fails  to 
turn  to  me,  and  ask  what  all  these  would  cost,  if  I 
had  been  to  buy  them. 

'  I  sometimes  venture  to  tell  her  that  many  of  the 
ornaments  are  superfluous ;  that  what  is  done  with 
so  much  labour  might  have  been  supplied  by  a  very 
easy  purchase ;  that  the  work  is  not  always  worth 
the  materials ;  and  that  I  know  not  why  the  children 
should  be  persecuted  with  useless  tasks,  or  obliged 
to  make  shoes  that  are  never  worn. 


with  a  look  of  contempt,  that  men  never  care  how 
money  goes,  and  proceeds  to  tell  of  a  dozen  new 
chairs  for  which  she  is  contriving  covers,  and  of  a 
couch  which  she  intends  to  stand  as  a  monument  of 
needlework. 

'  In  the  mean  lime  the  girls  grow  up  in  total  ig- 
norance of  every  thing  past,  present,  and  future. 
Molly  asked  me  the  other  day,  whether  Ireland  was 
in  France,  and  was  ordered  by  her  mother  to  mend 
her  hem.  Kitty  knows  not,  at  sixteen,  the  differ- 
ence between  a  Protestant  and  a  Papist,  because 
she  has  been  employed  three  years  in  fiHing  a  side 
of  a  closet  with  a  hanging  that  is  to  represent  Cran- 
mer  in  the  flames.  And  Dolly,  my  eldest  girl,  is 
now  unable  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  having 
spent  all  the  time,  which  other  children  pass  at 
school,  in  working  the  interview  between  Solomon 
and  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

'  About  a  month  ago  Tent  and  Turkey-stitch 
seemed  at  a  stand ;  my  wife  knew  not  what  new 
work  to  introduce  j  I  ventured  to  propose  that  the 
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girls  should  now  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  men- 
tioned the  necessity  of  a  little  arithmetic  ;  but,  un- 
happily, my  wife  has  discovered  that  linen  wears 
out,  and  has  bought  the  girls  three  little  wheels,  that 
they  may  spin  huckaback,  for  the  servants'  table.  I 
remonstrated,  that  with  larger  wheels  they  might 
dispatch  in  an  hour  what  must  now  cost  them  a  day ; 
but  she  told  me,  with  irresistible  authority,  that  any 
business  is  better  than  idleness ;  that  when  these 
wheels  are  set  upon  a  table,  with  mats  under  them, 
they  will  turn  without  noise  and  keep  the  girls  up- 
right ;  that  great  wheels  are  not  fit  for  gentlewomen; 
and  that  with  these,  small  as  they  are,  she  does  not 
doubt  but  that  the  three  girls,  if  they  are  kept  close, 
will  spin  every  year  as  much  cloth  as  would  cost 
five  pounds  if  one  were  to  buy  it.' 
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When  Diogenes  received  a  visit  in  his  tub  from 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  asked,  according  to 
the  ancient  forms  of  royal  courtesy,  what  petition  he 
had  to  offer ;  *  I  have  nothing,'  said  he,  *  to  ask,  but 
that  you  would  remove  to  the  other  side,  that  you 
may  not,  by  intercepting  the  sunshine,  take  from  me 
what  you  cannot  give.' 

Such  was  the  demand  of  Diogenes  from  the  greatest 
monarch  of  the  earth,  which  those,  who  have  less 
power  than  Alexander,  may,  with  yet  more  pro- 
priety, apply  to  themselves.  He  that  does  much 
good,  may  be  allowed  to  do  sometimes  a  little  harm. 
But  if  the  opportunities  of  beneficence  be  denied  by 
fortune,  innocence  should  at  least  be  vigilantly  pre- 
served. 


r 
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It  is  well  koown  that  time  once  past  never  returns; 
and  that  the  moment  which  is  lost,  is  lost  for  ever. 
Time,  therefore,  ought,  above  all  other  kiods  of  pro- 
perty, to  be  free  from  invasion ;  andj  yet  there  ie  no 
man  who  does  not  claim  the  power  of  wasting  that 
time  which  is  the  right  of  others. 

This  usurpation  is  so  general,  that  a  very  small 
part  of  the  year  is  spent  by  choice ;  scarcely  any 
thin^  is  done  when  "if  is  intended,  or  obtained  when 
it  is  desired.  Life  is  continually  ravaged  by  in- 
vaders ;  one  steals  away  an  hour,  and  another  a  day ; 
one  conceals  the  robbery  by  hurrying  us  into  busi- 
ness, another  by  lulling  us  with  amusement;  the 
depredation  is  continued  through  a  thousand  vi- 
cissitudes of  tumuli  and  tranquillity,  till,  having  los  t 
ail,  we  can  lose  no  more. 

This  waste  of  the  lives  of  men  has  been  very  fre- 
quently charged  npon  the  great,  whose  followers 
linger  from  year  to  year  in  expectations,  and  die  at 
last  with  petitions  in  their  hands.  Those  who  raise  . 
envy  will  easily  incur  censure.  1  know  not  whether 
statesmen  and  patrons  do  not  suffer  more  reproaches 
than  they  deserve,  and  may  not  rather  themselves 
complain,  that  they  are  given  up  a  prey  to  preten- 
sions without  merit,  and  to  importunity  without 
shame. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  inconveniences  of  attend- 
ance are  more  lamented  riian  felt.  To  the  greater 
number  solicitation  is  its  own  reward.  To  be  seen 
in  good  company,  to  talk  of  familiarities  with  men 
of  power,  to  be  able  to  tell  the  freshest  news,  to  gra- 
tify an  inferior  circle  with  predictions  of  increase  or 
decline  of  favour,  and  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate 
for  high  offices,  are  compensations  more  than  equi- 
valent to  the  delay  of  favours,  which,  perhaps,  he 
that  begs  them  has  hardly  confidence  to  expect. 

A  man,  conspicuous  in  a  high  station,  who  mnlti- 
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plies  hopes  that  he  may  mnltiply  dependants,  may 
be  coasidered  as  a  beast  of  prey,  justly  dreaded,  but 
easily  avoided ;  his  dea  is  koown,  and  they  who 
would  not  be  devoured,  need  not  approach  it.  The 
great  danger  of  the  waste  of  time  is  from  caterpillars 
aad  moths,  who  are  not  resisted,  because  they  are 
not  feared,  and  who  work  on  with  unheeded  mia- 
chiefs,  and  invisible  encroachments. 

He  whose  rank  or  merit  procures  him  the  notice 
of  mankind,  must  give  up  himself,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  convenience  or  humour  of  those  who 
surround  him.  Every  man  who  is  sick  of  himself 
will  fly  to  him  for  relief;  he  that  wants  to  speak  will 
require  him  to  hear  ;  and  he  that  wants  to  hear  will 
expect  him  to  speak.  Hour  passes  after  hour,  the 
noon  succeeds  to  morning,  and  the  evening  to  noon, 
while  a  thousand  objects  arc  forced  upon  his  atten- 
tion, which  he  rejects  as  fast  as  they  are  offered,  but 
which  the  custom  of  the  world  requires  lo  be  received 
with  appearance  of  regard. 

If  we.  will  have  the  kindness  of  olher;!,  we  must 
endure  tbeix  follies.  He  who  cannot  persuade  him- 
self to  withdraw  from  society,  must  be  content  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  his  time  lo  a  multitude  of  tyrants; 
lo  the  loiterer,  who  makes  appointments  which  he 
never  keeps ;  to  the  consulter,  who  asks  advice 
which  he  never  takes ;  to  the  boaster,  who  blusters 
only  to  be  praised ;  to  the  complainer,  who  whines 
only  to  be  pitied ;  to  the  projector,  whose  happiness 
is  to  entertain  his  friends  with  expectations  which 
all  but  himself  know  to  be  vain  :  to  the  economist, 
who  tells  of  bEtrgalns  and  settlements;  to  the  politi- 
cian, who  predicts  the  fete  of  battles  and  breach  of 
alliances ;  lo  the  usurer,  who  compares  the  different 
funds;  and  to  the  talker,  who  talks  only  because  he 
loves  to  be  talking. 

To  put  ev^r^)tiaB_iii..po33easion  of  liB_qwn  time, 
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and  rescue  thejlay-from  the.  succession j^fjifiurpers, 
is  beyonSTniy  powers  and  beyond  my  iope.  Yet, 
perhaps,  some  stop  might  be  put  to  this  unmerciful 
persecution,  if  all  would  seriously  reflect,  that  who- 
ever pays  a  visit  that  is  not  desired,  or  talks  longer 
than  the  hearer  is  willing  to  attend,  is  guilty  of 
an  injury  which  he  cannot  repair,  and  takes  away 
that  which  he  cannot  give. 
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*To  THE  Idler. 
•SIR, 

'  I  HAVE  the  misfortune  to  be  a  man  of  business ; 
that,  you  will  say,  is  a  most  grievous  one ;  but  what 
makes  it  the  more  so  to  me  is,  that  my  wife  has  no> 
thing  to  do ;  at  least  she  had  too  good  an  education, 
and  the  prospect  of  too  good  a  fortune  in  reversion 
when  I  married  herj  to  think  of  employing  herself 
either  in  my  shop  affairs  or  the  management  of  my 
family. 

*  Her  time,  you  know,  as  well  as  my  own,  must  be 
filled  up  some  way  or  other.  For^my  part,  I  have 
enough  to  mind  in  weighing  my  goods  out,  and  wait- 
ing on  my  customers ;  but  my  wife,  though  she 
could  be  of  as  much  use  as  a  shopman  to  me,  if  she 
would  put  her  hand  to  it,  is  now  only  in  my  way. 
She  walks  all  the  morning  sauntering  about  the  shop, 
with  her  arms  through  her  pocket-holes,  or  stands 
gaping  at  the  door-sill,  and  looking  at  every  person 
that  passes  by.  She  is  continually  asking  me  a 
thousand  frivolous  questions  about  every  customer 
that  comes  in  and  goes  out;  and  all  the  while  that 
I  am  entering  any  thing  in  my  day-book,  she  is 
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lolling  over  the  counter,  and  staring  at  it,  as  if  I  was 

only  scribbling  or  drawing  figures  for  her  amusement. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  she  will  take  a  needle ;  but  as 
she  always  works  at  the  door,  or  in  the  middle  of 
the  shop,  she  has  so  many  inlemiptions,  that  she  is 
longer  hemming  a  towel,  or  darning  a  stocking, 
than  I  am  in  breakino;  forty  loaves  of  sugar,  and 
making  it  up  into  pounds. 

'  In  the  afternoon  i  am  sure,  likewise,  to  have  her 
company,  except  she  is  called  upon  by  some  of  her 
acquaintance ;  and  then,  as  we  let  out  all  the  upper 
part  of  OUT  house,  and  have  only  a  little  room  back> 
wards  for  ourselves,  they  either  keep  such  a  chatter- 
ing, or  else  are  calling  out  everj-  moment  to  me,  that 
I  cannot  mind  my  business  for  them. 

'  My  wife,  1  am  sure,  might  do  all  the  little  mat- 
ters our  family  requires;  and  I  could  wish  thai  she 
would  employ  herself  in  them;  but,  instead  of  ihat, 
we  have  a  girl  to  do  the  work,  and  look  after  a  little 
boy  about  two  years  old,  which  I  may  fairly  say  is 
the  mother's  own  child.  The  brat  must  be  humoured 
in  every  thing :  he  is,  therefore,  suffered  constantly 
to  play  in  the  ^hop,  pull  all  the  goods  about,  and 
clamber  up  the  shelves  to  get  at  the  plums  and 
sugar,  1  dare  not  correct  him ;  because,  if  I  did, 
I  should  have  wife  and  maid  both  upon  me  at 
once.  As  to  the  latter,  she  is  as  lazy  and  sluttish  as 
her  mistress ;  and  because  she  complains  she  has 
too  much  work,  we  can  scarcely  get  her  to  do  any 
thing  at  all ;  nay,  what  is  worse  than  thai,  I  am 
afraid  she  is  hardly  honest ;  and  as  she  is  intrusted 
to  buy  in  all  our  provisions,  the  jade,  I  am  sure, 
makes  a  market-penny  orit  of  every  article. 

'  But  to  return  to  my  deary. — The  evenings  are 
the  only  time,  when  it  is  fine  ■weather,  that  I  am  left 
to  myself;  for  then  slie  generally  takes  the  child  out 
to  give  it  milk  in  the  park.     When  she  comes  home 


I 
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again  she  is  ao  fatigued  with  walking,  that  she  c 
not  stir  from  her  chair  :  and  it  is  an  hour  after  shop 


shut  before  I  < 
maid  is  taken  up 

'  But  you  will 
you  the  manner  i 
days.     In  the 


in  get  a  bit  of  supper,  while  the 

1  undressing  and  putting  the  child 


pity  me  much  more  when  I  tell 
1  which  we  generally  pass  our  Sun- 
3ming  she  is  commonly  too  ill  to 
dreas  herself  to  go  to  church;  she,  therefore,  never 
gets  up  till  noon ;  and,  what  is  still  more  vexatious, 
keeps  me  in  bed  with  her,  when  1  ought  to  be  busily 
engaged  in  better  employment.  It  is  well  if  she 
can  ?et  her  things  on  by  dinner-time ;  and  when 
that  IS  over,  I  am  sure  to  be  dragged  out  by  her, 
either  to  Georgia,  or  Hornsey-wood,  or  the  White- 
Co  nduit-house.  Yet  even  these  near  excursions  are 
ao  very  fatiguing  to  her,  that,  besides  what  it  costs 
me  in  tea  and  hot  rolls,  and  syllabubs,  and  cakes 
for  the  boy,  I  am  frequently  forced  to  take  a  hack- 
ney-coach, or  drive  them  home  in  a  one-horse  chair. 
At  other  times,  as  my  wife  is  rather  of  the  fattest, 
and  a  very  poor  walker,  besides  bearing  her  whole 
weight  upon  my  arm,  I  am  obliged  to  carry  the  child 
myself. 

•  Thus,  Sir,  does  she  constantly  drawl  out  her 
time  without  either  profit  or  satisfaction ;  and,  while 
I  see  my  neighbours'  wives  helping  in  the  shop,  and 
almost  earning  as  much  as  their  husbands,  1  have 
the  mortitication  to  tind  that  mine  is  nothing  but  a 
deadweight  upon  me.  In  short,  I  do  not  know  any 
greater  misfortune  can  happen  to  a  plain  hard- 
working tradesman,  as  I  am,  than  to  be  joined  to 
such  a  woman,  wiio  is  rather  a  clog  than  a  helpr 


mate  to  him. 

la 


,  Sir,  1 
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I  TAiD  a  visit  yesterdaif  to  my  old  iriend  Ned  Dnw-  - 
get,  at  his  country  lodgings.  Ked  began  trade  witt  .  I 
a  very  small  fortune  ;  he  took  a  email  house  in  im  \ 
obscure  street,  and  for  some  years  dealt  only  in  re 
nants.  Knowing  that  '  light  gains  make  a  heavy  j 
parBe,'  he  was  content  with  moderate  profit ;  having 
observed  or  heard  the  effects  of  civility,  he  bow^ 
-down  to  the  counter-edge  at  the  entrance  and  depa^  I 
tore  of  every  customer,  listened  without  impatieiu»  I 
to  the  objections  of  the  ignorant,  and  refused  witlioot  1 
feaentment  the  offers  of  the  penurious.  His  only  »e-  j 
creation  was,  to  stand  at  his  own  door  and  look  into  I 
the  street.  His  dinner  was  sent  him  from  a  neigh-  I 
bouring  akhouae,  and  he  opened  and  shut  the  sbc^  J 
at  a  certain  hour  vrith  his  own  hands. 

His  reputation  soon  extended  from  one  end  of 
Btseet  to  the  other,  and  Mr.  Dro^iet's  esempluy  I 
conduct  was  recommended  by  every  master  to  tut  T 
apprentice,  and  by everyfatberto  hisson.    Nedwu  j 
not  only  considered  as  a  thriving  trader,  but  as  ft  1 
man  of  elegance  and  politeness,  for  be  was  remai^-  | 
ably  neat  in  his  dress,  and  would  wear  bis  c 
threadbare  without  spotting  it ;  his  bat  was  alwajv- 1 
braced,  his  shoes  glossy,  his  wig  nicely  curied,  aad 
hb  stockings  without  a  wrinkle.     With  such  quatiL 
cations  it  was  not  very  difficult  for  him  to  gain  the 
heart  of  Miss  Comlit,  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Com- 
fit the  confectioner. 

Ned  is  one  of  those  whose  happiness  marriage  ha*  1 
increased.     His  wife  bad  the  same  disposition  with 
himself:    and  his  melLod  of  life    was  very  little 
changed,  except  that  he  dismissed  the  lodgers  from 


the  first  floor,  and  took  the  wliok  house  into  his 
own  hands. 

He  had  already,  by  his  parsimony,  accumulated 
a  considerable  sum,  to  which  the  fortune  of  his  wife 
was  now  added.  From  this  time  he  began  to  grasp 
at  greater  acquisitions,  and  was  always  ready  'with 
money  in  his  hand,  to  piclc  up  the  refuse  of  a  sale, 
or  to  buy  the  stock  of  a  trader  who  retired  from 
business.  He  sooa  added  his  parlour  to  his  shop, 
and  vas  obliged,  a  few  months  afterward,  to  hire  a 
warehouse. 

He  had  now  a  shop  splendidly  and  copiously  fur- 
nished with  every  thmg  that  time  had  injured,  or 
fashion  had  degraded,  with  fragments  of  tissues,  odd 
yards  of  brocade,  vast  bales  of  faded  silk,  and  innu- 
merable boxes  of  autiquated ribands.  Hisshopwas 
soon  celebrated  through  all  quarters  of  the  town,  and 
frequented  by  every  form  of  ostentatious  poverty. 
Every  maid,  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be  taller 
than  her  lady,  matched  her  gown  at  Mr.  Drugget's ; 
and  many  a  maiden,  who  had  passed  a  winter  with 
her  aunt  m  London,  dazzled  the  rustics,  at  her  re- 
turn, with  cheap  finery  which  Drugget  had  supplied. 
His  shop  was  often  visited  in  a  morning  by  ladies, 
who  left  their  coaches  in  the  next  street,  and  crept 
through  the  alley  in  linen  gowns.  Drugget  knows 
the  rank  of  his  customers  by  their  bashfitlness;  and 
when  he  finds  them  unwilling  to  be  seen,  invites 
them  up  stairs,  or  retires  with  them  to  the  back 
window. 

I  rejoiced  at  the  increasing  prosperity  of  my 
friend,  and  imagined,  that  as  he  grew  rich,  he  was 
growing  happy.  His  mind  has  partaken  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  fortune.  When  I  stepped  in  for  the  first 
five  years,  I  was  welcomed  only  with  a  shake  of  the 
hana ;  in  the  next  period  of  his  life  he  beckoned 
across  the  way  for  a  pot  of  beer ;  but  for  six  years 
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past  he  invited  me  to  dinner ;  and  if  he  bespeaks 
me  the  day  before,  uever  fails  to  regale  me  with  a 
fillet  of  veal. 

His  riches  neither  made  him  uncivil  nor  negli^nt: 
he  rose  at  the  same  hour,  attended  with  the  same 
assiduity,  and  bowed  with  the  same  gentleness.  But 
for  some  years  he  has  been  much  inclined  to  talk  of 
the  fatigues  of  business,  and  the  confinement  of  a 
shop,  and  to  wish  that  he  had  been  so  happy  as  to 
have  renewed  his  uncle's  lease  of  a  farm,  that  he 
might  have  lived  without  noise  and  hurry,  in  a  pure 
air,  in  the  artless  society  of  honest  villagers,  and 
the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature. 

I  soon  discovered  the  cause  of  my  friend's  philo- 
sophy. He  thought  himself  grown  rich  enough  to 
have  a  lodging  in  the  country,  like  the  mercers  on 
Ludgate-hill,  and  was  resolved  to  enjoy  himself  in 
the  decline  of  life.  This  was  a  revolution  not  to  be 
made  suddenly.  He  talked  three  years  of  the  plea- 
sures of  the  country,  but  passed  every  night  over 
his  own  shop.  But  at  last  he  resolved' to  be  happy, 
and  hired  a  lodging  in  the  country,  that  he  may 
steal  some  hours  in  the  week  from  business ;  for, 
says  he,  *  when  a  man  advances  in  life,  he  loves  to 
entertain  himself  sometimes  with  his  own  thoughts.' 

I  was  invited  to  this  seat  of  quiet  and  contempla- 
tion, among  those  whom  Mr.  Drugget  considers  as 
his  most  reputable  friends,  and  desires  to  make  the 
first  witnesses  of  his  elevation  to  the  highest  dig- 
nities of  a  shopkeeper.  1  found  him  at  Islington, 
in  a  room  which  overlooked  the  high  road,  amusing 
himself  with  looking  through  the  window,  which  the 
clouds  of  dust  would  not  suffer  him  to  open.  He 
embraced  me,  told  me  I  was  welcome  into  the  coun- 
try,  and  asked  me  if  1  did  not  feel  myself  refreshed. 
He  then  desired  that  dinner  might  be  hastened, 
for  fresh  air  always  sharpened  his  appetite,  and  or- 
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dered  me  a  toast  and  a  glass  of  wine  after  my  walk. 
He  told  me  much  of  the  pleasure  he  found  in  retire- 
ment, and  wondered  what  had  kepi  him  so  long  out 
of  the  country.  After  dinner,  company  came  in, 
and  Mr.  Drugget  ^ain  repeated  the  praises  of  the 
country,  recommended  the  pleasures  of  meditation, 
and  told  them,  that  he  had  been  all  tlie  morning  at 
the  window,  countiDg  the  carriages  as  they  passed 
before  him. 
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The  rainy  weather,  which  has  continued  the  last 
month,  is  said  to  have  given  great  disturbance  to  the 
inspectors  of  barometers.  The  oraculous  glasses 
have  deceived  their  votaries ;  shower  has  succeeded 
shower,  though  they  predicted  sunehtne  and  dry 
skies ;  and  by  fatal  confidence  in  these  fallacious 
promises,  many  coats  have  lost  their  gloss,  and 
many  curls  have  been  moistened  to  flaccidity. 

This  is  one  of  the  distresses  to  which  mortals  sub- 
ject themselves  by  the  pride  of  speculation.  I  had 
uo  part  in  this  learned  disappointment,  who  am  con- 
tent to  credit  my  senses,  aud  to  believe  thatrain  will 
fall  when  the  air  blackens,  and  that  the  weather  will 
be  dry  when  the  sun  is  bright.  My  caution  indeed 
does  not  always  preserve  me  from  a  shower.  To  be 
wet,  may  happen  to  the  genuine  Idler ;  but  to  be  wet 
in  opposition  to  theory,  can  befal  only  the  Idler  that 
pretends  to  be  busy.  Of  those  that  spin  out  life  in 
trifles  and  die  without  a  memorial,  many  flatter 
themselves  with  high  opinions  of  their  own  import- 
ance, and  imagine  that  they  are  every  day  adding 
some  improvement  to  human  life.     To  be  idle  and 
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to  be  pow,  hare  aJwiiyt  bees  repraciet,  tmi  Aoe- 
fore  every  man  endesmn,  wilL  bv  ■Daost  care,^)^  ' 
hide  bis  pOTcrtj  fion  oifaen,  ^m1  Ui  ■ 
himself- 

AmoDgthosevhoailBevercaddpavsadeiBnaifl 
themselTes  with  ldlets,aad  who  apeak  wnk  mdipHfc-*] 
tion  of  my  d  _ 

one  passes  the  day  b 

count  their  eves  whL ^_, 

bis  head,  ana  "^tM*"'*  Ae  dost  cf  s  iiiirn^iiM  w^*^! 
rated  from  the  flovo'  mh  a  dexterity  wnhy    ~ 
Leeuwenhoeckhnuc^  Sone  tsra  Ae  whed  (rf'tli 
tridty ;  eome  nspemd  rmp  to  a  ImT  ~         -    •' 
that  what  tbey  did  yestaday  (hey  *=  j,  _ 

day.     Some  registei  the  di^^c«  of  the  «nad,  —C:J 
die  (iilly  connKed  that  the  wvid  ii  ihMi  r  Jilr       *% 
There  are  dkh  yet  more  profamd,  who  ime  Iw^j 
that  two  colooiteM  liqiwn  nay  prodacse  a  o  ' 
imiuD,  and  ihai  two  ctdd  biidies  w3]  gnw  hot  J 
ihey  are  mingled ;  they  mki^  d  *       ~  '  ~  ~ 

the  effect  expected,  say  k  is  i 
tfaem  again.  * 

The  Idlers  that  Eport  only  with  iimaM  ilr  aalace 
may  claim  srane  iodnlgence;  if  theyaienMle>i,llMT 
are  still  innocent :  bnt  there  sre  *Aen  whom  1 
know  not  how  to  mention  i 
than  my  love  of  quiet  viUisglyadnBftt. 
inferior  professors  of  medical  haowle^e,  it  a  nee  ef 
wretches,  whose  lire;  aie  only  varied  hj  Tariebea  of 
cnielt)-;  whose  fayonrile  amwwnMiit  ttj to  aaJdfl^ 
to  tables  and  open  th^n  alive;  to  try  how  lo^  Ue 
may  be  continued  in  vaiioas  degreci  of  ■wiiiiiioa, 
or  with  the  excision  or  lacetation  of  the  vital  parts; 
to  eiainine  whether  bnraing-irons  are  lelt  wore 
acutely  by  the  bone  or  tendon;  aad  whether  the 
more  lastiii^  agonies  are  prodaced  by  poiaati  forced 
into  the  mouth,  or  injected  into  the  tchu. 
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It  is  not  without  reluctaact:  that  I  offend  the  sea- 
sibility  of  the  tender  mind  with  images  like  these. 
If  such  cruelties  were  not  practised,  it  were  to  be 
desired  that  they  should  not  be  conceived;  but, 
since  they  are  published  every  day  with  ostentation, 
let  me  be  allowed  once  to  mention  them,  since  I 
mention  them  with  abhorrence. 

Mead  has  invidiously  remarked  of  Woodward,  that 
he  gathered  shells  ancf  stones,  and  would  pass  for  a 
philosopher.  With  pretensions  much  less  reason- 
able, the  anatomical  novice  tears  out  the  living 
bowels  of  an  aDuual,  and  styles  himself  physician, 
prepares  himself  by  familiar  cruelty  for  that  pro- 
fession whicJi  he  is  to  exercise  upon  the  tender  and 
the.  helpless,  upon  feeble  bodies  and  broken  minds, 
and  by  which  he  has  opportunities  to  extend  bis 
arts  of  torture,  and  continue  those  experiments  upon 
infancy  and  age,  which  he  has  hitherto  tried  upon 
cats  and  dog;s, 

What  is  alleged  in  defence  of  those  hateful  prac- 
tices, every  one  knows ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  by 
knivesf  fire,  and  poison,  knowledge  is  not  always 
sought,  and  is  very  Betdom  attained.  The  experi- 
ments that  have  been  tried,  are  tried  again  ;  he  that 
burned  an  animal  with  irons  yesterday,  will  be  will- 
ing to  amuse  himself  with  burning  another  to-mOT- 
row.  I  know  Dot,  tliat  by  living  dissections  any  dis- 
covery has  been  made  by  which  a  single  malady  is 
more  easily  cured.  And  if  the  knowledge  of  physio- 
logy has  been  somewhat  increased,  he  surely  buys 
knowledge  dear,  who  learns  the  use  of  the  lacteals  at 
the  expense  of  his  humanity.  It  ia  time  that  univer- 
sal resentment  should  arise  gainst  those  horrid  ope- 
rations, which  tend  to  harden  the  heart,  extinguish 
those  sensations  which  give  man  confidence  in  man, 
and  make  the  physician  more  dreadful  than  the  gout 
or  stone. 
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'  It  commonly  happens  to  hhn  who  endeavours 
obtain  distinction  by  ridicule,  or  censure,  that  he  ' 
teaches  others  to  practise  his  own  arts  against  him- 
self; and  that,  after  a  short  enjoyment  of  the  ap- 
plause paid  to  his  sagacity,  or  of  ihe  mirth  exci'  * 
by  his  wit,  he  is  doomed  to  suffer  the  same  severities 
of  scrutiny,  to  hear  inquiry  detecting  his  faults,  and 
exag^ration  sporting  with  his  feelings. 

'  The  natural  discontent  of  inferiority  will  seldom  ■ 
fail  to  operate  in  some  degree  of  malice  against  him  • 
who  professes  to  superintend  the  conduct  of  others, 
especially  if  he  seats  himself  uncalled  in  the  chair 
of  judicature,  and  esercisea  authority  by  his  own  j 
commission. 

'  You  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  your  observa- 
tions on  human  folly,  if  they  produce  laughter  at    ' 
one  time,  awaken  criticism  at  another ;  and  that  j 
among  the  numbers  whom  you  have  taught  to  si 
at  the  retirement  of  Drugget,  there  is  one  who  offers 
his  apology.  * 

'  The  mistake  of  your  old  friend  is.  by  no  mean*  4 
pecuhar.  The  public  pleasures  of  far  the  greatest  I 
part  of  mankind  are  counterfeit.  Very  few  carry  'J 
their  philosophy  to  places  of  diversion,  or  are  very  ' 
careful  to  analyze  their  enjoyments. "  The  generii  j 
condition  of  life  is  so  full  of  misery,  that  we  are  glad  ' 
to  catch  delight  without  inquiring  whence  it  con 
or  by  what  power  it  is  bestowed. 

'  The  mind  is  seldom  quickened  to  very  vigorous 
operations  but  by  pain,  or  the  dread  of  pain.     We 
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do  not  disturb  ouraelves  ivith  the  detectioa  of  falla- 
cies which  <Io  U9  no  harm,  nor  willingly  decline  a 
pleasing  effect  to  investigate  its  cause.  He  that  is 
happy,  by  whatever  means,  desires  nothing  but  the 
continuance  of  happiness,  and  is  no  more  solicitous 
to  distribute  his  sensations  into  their  proper  species, 
than  the  common  gazer  on  the  beauties  of  the  spring 
to  separate  light  into  its  original  rays. 

'  Pleasure  is  therefore  seldom  such  as  it  appears  to 
others,  nor  often  such  as  we  representit  to  ourselves. 
Of  the  ladies  that  sparkle  at  a  musical  performance, 
a  very  small  number  has  any  quick  sensibility  of  bar- 
monioUB  sounds.  But  every  one  that  goes  has  her 
pleasure.  She  has  the  pleasure  of  wearing  fine 
clothes,  and  of  showing  them,  of  outshining  those 
whom  she  suspects  to  envy  her ;  she  has  the  pleasure 
of  appearing  among  other  ladies  in  a  place  whither 
tlie  race  of  meaner  mortals  seldom  intrudes,  and  of 
reflecting  that,  iu  the  conversations  of  the  next  morn- 
ing, her  name  will  be  mentioned  among  those  that 
sat  in  the  first  row;  she  has  the  pleasure  of  return- 
ing courtesies,  or  refusing  to  return  them,  of  receiv- 
ing comphments  with  civility,  or  rejecting  them  with 
disdain.  She  has  the  pleasure  of  meeting  some  of 
her  acquaintance,  of  guessing  why  the  rest  are  ab- 
sent, and  of  telling  them  that  she  saw  the  opera,  on 
pretence  of  inquiring  why  they  would  miss  it.  She 
has  the  pleasure  of  being  supposed  to  be  pleased 
with  a  refined  amusement,  ana  of  hoping  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  votresses  of  harmony.  She  has  the 
pleasure  of  escaping  for  two  hours  the  superiority 
of  a  sister,  or  the  control  of  a  husband ;  and  from 
all  these  pleasures  she  concludes,  that  heavenly 
music  is  the  balm  of  life. 

*  All  assembUes  of  gaiety  are  brought  together  by 
motives  of  the  same  kind.  The  theatre  is  not  filled 
with  those  that  know  or  regard  the  skill  of  tiie  actor, 
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nor  the  ball-room  by  those  who  dance,  or  attend  to 
the  dancers.  To  all  places  of  general  resort,  where 
the  standard  of  pleasure  is  erected,  we  run  with  equal 
eagerness,  or  appearance  of  eagerness,  for  very  dif- 
ferent reasons.  One  goes  that  he  may  say  he  has- 
been  there,  another  because  he  never  misses.  Hie 
man  goes  to  try  what  he  can  find,  and  that  to  dU^, 
coverwhat  others  find.  Whatever  diveraion  is  costijf' 
will  be  frequented  by  those  who  desire  to  be  thougbt' 
rich';  and  whaterer  has,  by  any  accident,  become 
ttishionable,  easily  continues  its  reputation,  because' 
erery  one  is  ashamed  of  not  partaltiog  it. 

'  To  every  place  of  entertainment  we  go  with  ex- 
pectation and  desire  of  being  pleased;  we  meet 
others  who  are  brought  by  the  same  motives;  no' 
one  will  be  the  first  to  own  the  disappointment;  one 
lace  reflects  the  smile  of  another,  till  each  believes 
the  rest  delighted,  and  endeavours  to  catch  and  traria- 
mit  the  circulating  rapture.  In  lime  all  are  deceived" 
by  the  cheat  to  which  all  contribute.  The  fiction  of 
happiness  is  propagated  by  every  tongue,  and  con- 
firmed by  every  look,  till  at  last  all  profess  the  joy 
which  they  do  not  feel,  consent  to  yield  to  the  g&-' 
neral  delusion ;  and  when  the  voluntary  dream  is  at 
an  end,  lament  that  bliss  is  of  so  short  a  duration. 

'  If  Drugget  pretended  to  pleasures  of  which  he 
had  no  perception,  or  boasted  of  one  amusement 
where  he  was  indulging  another,  what  did  he  which' 
is  not  done  by  all  those  who  read  his  story?  of  whom ' 
some  pretend  delight  in  conversation,  only  because 
they  daie  not  be  alone ;  some  praise  the  quiet  of  so- 
litude, because  they  are  envious  of  sense,  and  im- 
patient of  folly ;  and  some  gratify  their  pride,  by 
writing  characters  which  expose  the  vanity  of  life. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant.' 
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SoUE  of  those  aocient  sages  that  have  exercised 
their  abilities  in  the  inquiry  after  the  supreme  good, 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  highest  degree  of 
earthly  happiness  is  quiet;  a  calm  repose  both  of 
mind  and  body,  undisturbed  by  the  alghl  of  folly  or 
the  noise  of  business,  the  tumults  of  public  commo- 
tion, or  the  agitations  of  private  interest ;  a  state  in 
which  the  mind  has  no  other  employment,  but  to  ob- 
serve and  regulate  ber  own  motions,  to  trace  thought 
from  thought,  combine  one  image  with  another, 
raise  systems  of  science,  and  form  theories  of  virtue. 

To  the  scheme  of  these  solitary  speculatista,  it 
has  been  justly  objected,  that  if  they  are  happy,  the^ 
are  happy  only  by  being  useless.  That  mankind  is 
one  vast  republic,  vhere  every  individual  receives 
many  benefita  from  the  labours  of  others,  which,  by 
labouring  in  his  turn  for  otliers,  he  is  obliged  to  re- 
pay; and  that  where  the  united  effort*  of  all  are  not 
able  to  exempt  all  from  misery,  none  have  a  right  to 
withdraw  from  their  task  of  vigilante,  or  to  be  in- 
dulged in  idle  wisdom  or  solitary  pleasures. 

It  is  common  for  coutrovertists,  in  the  heat  of  dis- 
putation, to  add  one  position  to  another  till  they 
reach  the  extremities  of  knowledge,  where  truth  and , 
falsehood  lose  their  distinction.  Their  admirers  fol- 
low them  to  the  brink  of  absurdity,  and  then  start 
back  from  each  side  towards  the  middle  point.  .So  ^ 
it  has  happened  in  this  great  disquisition.  Many 
perceive  alike  the  force  of  the  contrary  arguments, 
find  quiet  shameful,  and  business  dangerous,  and 
therefore  pass  their  lives  between  them,  in  bustle 
vithout  business,  and  negligence  without  quiet. 
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Among  the  principal  names  of  this  moderate  aet 
ia  that  great  philosopher  Jack  Whir ler,  whose  busi- 
ness keeps  him  in  perpetual  motion,  and  whose  mo- 
tion always  eludes  his  business;  who  is  always  to 
do  what  he  never  does,  who  cannot  stand  still  be-  , 
cause  he  is  wanted  in  another  place,  and  who 
wanted  in  many  places  because  he  stays  in  none. 

Jack  has  more  business  than  he  can  conveniently  .1 
transact  in  one  house;  he  has  therefore  one  hal ' 
tion  near  Bow  Church,  and  another  about  a  mile  dia- j 
taut.     By  this  ingenious  distribution  of  himself  be-.*. 
tween  two  houses,  Jack  has  contrived  to  be  found  at-fj 
neither.    Jack's  trade  is  extensive,  and  he  has  many., 
dealers ;  his  conversation  is  sprightly,  and  he  has.    , 
many  companions;  his  disposition  is  kind,  and  he* 
has  many  friends.     Jack  neither  forbears  pleasure 
for  business,  nor  omits  business  for  pleasure,  but  ii 
equally  invisible  to  bis  friends  and  bis  customers; 
to  bim  that  comes  with  an  invitation  to  a  club,  and 
to  him  that  waits  to  settle  an  account.  i, 

When  you  call  at  his  house,  his  clerk  tells  you,,, 
that  Mr.  Wbirler  has  just  stept  out,  but  will  be  at 
home  exactly  at  two ;  you  wait  at  a  coffee-house  tilt , 
two,  and  then  find  that  he  has  been  at  home,  and  is 
gone  out  again,  but  left  word  that  he  should  be  at  the  , 
Half-moon  tavern  at  seven,  where  he  hopes  to  meet 
you.  At  seven  you  go  to  the  tavern.  At  eight  in 
comes  Mr.  Wbirler,  to  tell  you,  that  he  is  glad  to  see 
you,  and  only  begs  leave  to  run  for  a  few  minutes  to  a. . 
gentleman  that  lives  near  the  Exchange,  from  whom  , 
he  will  return  before  supper  can  be  ready.  Away.^ 
he  runs  to  the  Exchange,  to  tell  those  who  are  wait-  , 
ing  for  him,  that  he  must  beg  them  to  defer  (he 
business  till  to-morrow,  because  his  time  is  come  at 
the  Half-moon. 

Jack's  cheerfulness  and  civility  rank  him  among 
those  whose  presence  never  gives  pain,  and  whom  all 
xsxiii.  c 
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receive  witii  fondness  and  caresses.  He  calls  often 
on  his  friends  to  tell  tliem,  that  he  will  come  again 
to-morrow ;  on  the  morrow  he  comes  again,  to  tell 
them  how  an  unexpected  summons  liurriea  him 
away. — When  he  enters  a  house,  his  first  declara- 
tion is,  that  he  cannot  sit  down ;  and  so  short  are  his 
visits,  that  he  seldom  appears  to  have  come  for  aoy 
other  reason  but  to  say,  he  must  go. 

The  dogs  of  Egypt,  when  thirst  brings  them  to 
the  Nile,  are  said  to  run  as  they  drink  for  fear  of  the 
crocodiles.  Jack  WhirJer  always  dines  at  full  speed. 
He  enters,  finds  the  family  at  table,  sits  familiarly 
down,  and  fills  his  plate  ;  but  while  the  first  morsel 
is  in  his  mouth,  hears  the  clock  strike,  and  rises; 
then  goes  to  another  house,  sits  down  again,  recol- 
lects another  engagement ;  baa  only  time  to  taste  the 
sonp,  makes  a  short  excuse  to  the  company,  and  con- 
tinues through  another  street  his  desultory  dinner. 

But,  overwhelmed  as  he  is  with  business,  his  chief 
desire  is  to  have  still  more.  Every  new  proposal 
takes  possession  of  his  thoughts;  he  soon  balances 
probabilities,  engages  in  the  project,  brings  it  almost 
to  completion,  and  then  forsakes  it  for  another, 
which  he  catches  with  some  alacrity,  urges  with  the 
same  vehemence,  and  abandons  with  the  same  cold- 

Erery  man  may  be  observed  to  have  a  certain 
strain  of  lamentation,  some  peculiar  theme  of  com- 
plaint on  which  he  dwells  in  his  moments  of  dejec- 
tion. Jack's  topic  of  sorrow  is  his  want  of  time. 
Many  an  excellent  design  langnishes  in  empty  theory 
forwant  of  time.  For  the  omission  of  any  civilities, 
want  of  time  is  his  plea  to  others ;  for  Oie  neglect  of 
any  affairs,  want  of  time  is  his  excuse  to  himself. 
That  he  wants  time  he  sincerely  believes;  for  he 
once  pined  away  many  months  with  a  lingering  dis- 
temper, for  want  of  time  to  attend  to  his  health. 
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K  Thus  Jack  Whiiler  lives  ia  perpetual  fatig;ues  with- 
out proportionate  advantage,  because  he  does  ogt 
consider  that  no  man  can  see  all  with  bis  own  eyes, 
or  do  all  with  his  own  hands ;  that  whoever  is  en- 
gEkgied  in  multiplicity  of  business,  must  transact  much 
by  substitution,  and  leave  something  to  hazard ;  and 
that  he  who  attempts  to  do  all,  will  waste  his  life  In 
doing  little. 


N"  20.    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  26,  1758. 


ThekeIs  no  crime  more  infamous  than  the  violation 
of  truth.  It  is  apparent  that  men  can  be  social  be- 
ings no  longer  than  they  believe  each  other.  When 
speech  is  employed  only  as  the  vehicle  of  falsehood, 
every  man  must  disunite  himself  from  others,  inhabit 
his  own  cave,  and  seek  prey  only  for  himself. 

Yet  the  law  of  truth,  thus  sacred  and  necessary, 
is  broken  without  punishment,  without  censure,  m 
compliance  with  inveterate  prejudice  and  prevailing 
passions.  Men  are  willing  to  credit  what  they  wish, 
and  encourage  rather  those  who  gratify  them  with 
pleasures,  than  those  that  instruct  them  with  fidelity. 

For  tliis  reason  every  historian  discovers  his  coun. 
try ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  different  ac- 
counts of  any  great  event,  without  a  wish  that  truth 
had  more  power  over  partiality. 

Amidst  the  joy  of  my  countrymen  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  Louisbourg,  I  could  not  forbear  to  consider 
bow  differently  this  revolution  of  American  power  is 
not  only  now  mentioned  by  the  contending  nations, 
but  will  be  represented  by  the  writers  c^  another 
century. 

The  English  historian  will  imagine  himself  barely 
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doing  justice  to  English  virtue,  when  he  relates  the 
capture  of  Loiiiabourg  in  the  followiDg  manner'. — 

'  The  English  had  hitherto  seen,  with  great  in- 
dignation, their  attenipts  baffled,  and  their  force  de- 
fied  by  an  enemy,  whom  they  cousidered  themselves 
as  entitled  to  conquer  by  the  right  of  prescription, 
and  whom  many  ages  of  hereditary  superiority  had 
taught  them  to  despise.  Their  fleets  were  more  nu- 
merous, and  their  seamen  braver,  than  those  of 
France;  yet  they  only  floated  useless  on  the  ocean, 
and  the  French  derided  them  from  their  ports. 
Misfortunes,  as  is  usual,  produced  discontent,  the 
people  murmured  at  the  ministers,  and  the  ministers 
censured  the  commanders, 

'  In  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  English  began 
to  find  their  success  answerable  to  their  cause.  A 
fleet  and  an  army  were  sent  to  America  to  dislodge 
the  enemies  from  the  settlements  which  they  had  so 
perfidiously  made,  and  so  insolently. maintained,  and 
to  repress  that  power  which  vae  growing  more  every 
day  by  the  association  of  the  Indians  with  whom 
these  degenerate  Europeans  Intermarried,  and  whom 
they  secured  to  their  party  by  presents  and  pi'nmiscs. 

'  In  the  beginning  of  June  the  ships  of  war  and 
vessels  contaming  the  iand-forccs  appeared  before 
Louisbourg,  a  place  so  secure  by  nature  that  art  was 
almost  superfluous,  and  yet  fortified  by  art  as  if  na- 
ture had  left  it  open.  Tl)e  French  boasted  that  it 
was  impregnable,  and  spoke  with  scorn  of  all  at- 
tempts that  could  be  made  against  it.  The  garrison 
was  numerous,  the  stores  equal  to  the  longest  siege, 
and  their  engineers  and  commanders  high  in  repu- 
tation. The  mouth  of  the  harbour  was  so  narrow, 
that  three  ships  within  might  easily  defend  it  against 
all  attacks  from  the  sea.  The  French  had,  with 
that  caution  which  cowards  borrow  from  fear,  and 
attribute  to  policy,  eluded  our  fleets,  and  sent  into 
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port  five  greal  ihips  and  *ix  nobler,  of  w\ 
they  sdqIc  four  in  the  moutli  of  the  passage,  baTugH 
raised  batteries  and  posted  trfx>ps  at  ^  ibe  phuxt  1 
where  tbey  thought  it  possible  to  make  a  desceatt  j 
The  English,  however.,  had  more  to  dread  Irom  tbs  I 
roughoess  of  the  sea,  than  ^xhs  the  skiD  and  bra.*e*  ] 
ry  of  the  defeiidaats.  Some  days  pasaed  befofe  tint  I 
suites,  which   nse  veiy  hi^   roaod   thai  islan^  I 

would  eofier  them  to  land.    At  last  their  impatir 

could  be  restrained  no  longer;  they  got  possesaMWl 
of  the  shore  with  little  loss  by  the  sea,  and  with  1m  I 
by  the  enemy.     In  a  few  days  the   aitilleiT  ^nsll 
l^ded,  iLe  batteries  were  raised,  and  the  French  % 
had  no  other  hope  than  to  escape  from  one  post  tc 
another.    A  shot  from  the  batteries  fired  the  powder 
in  one  of  their  largest  ships,  the  0ame  spread  to  Uie 
two  next,  and  all  three  were  destroyed ;  the  Engliib 
admiral  sent  his  boats  against  the  two  large  ship* 
yet  remaining,  took  tbem  without  resUtance,  and 
terrified  the  garrison  to  an  immediate  capitulation.' 

Let  us  now  oppose  to  this  English  narrative  the 
relation  which  will  be  produced,  about  the  same  time, 
by  the  writer  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV. 

'  About  this  time  the  English  admitted  to  the 
conduct  of  affairs  a  man  who  undertook  to  save 
from  destruction  that  ferocious  and  turbulent  peo- 
ple, who,  from  the  mean  iosoleuce  of  wealthy  traders, 
and  the  lawless  confidence  of  successful  robbera, 
were  now  sunk  in  despair  and  stupified  with  horroi. 
He  called  in  the  ships  which  had  been  dispersed 
over  the  ocean  to  guard  their  merchants,  and  sent  a 
fieet  and  au  army,  in  which  almost  the  whole  streugtfa 
of  England  was  comprised,  to  secure  their  posses- 
sions in  America,  which  were  end&ngered  alike  by 
the  French  arms  and  the  French  virtue.  We  had 
taken  the  English  fortresses  by  force,  and  gained 
the   Indian   nations  by   humauity.      The    EngUsh, 
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wherever  they  come,  are  sure  to  have  the  natives  for 
their  enemies;  for,  the  only  motive  of  their  settle- 
ments is  avarice,  and  the  only  conset|uence  of  their 
success  ia  oppression.  In  this  war  they  acted  like 
other  barbarians,  and,  with  a  degree  of  outrageous 
cruelty,  which  the  gentleness  of  our  manners  scarce- 
ly suffers  us  to  conceive,  offered  rewards  by  open 
proclamation  to  those  who  should  bring  in  the  scalps 
of  Indian  women  and  children.  A  trader  always 
makes  war  with  the  cruelty  of  a  pirate. 

'  They  had  long  looked  with  envy  and  with  terror 
upon  tlie  influence  which  the  French  exerted  over 
all  the  northern  regions  of  America  by  the  posaession 
of  Louisbourg,  a  place  naturally  strong,  and  new 
fortified  with  some  alight  outworks.  They  hoped  to 
surprise  the  garrison  unprovided ;  but  that  slug- 
gishness which  always  defeats  their  malice,  gave  us 
time  to  send  supplies,  and^  to  station  ships  for  the 
defence  of  the  harbour.  They  came  before  Louis- 
bourg in  June,  and  were  for  some  time  in  doubt 
whether  they  should  land.  But  the  commanders, 
who  had  lately  seen  an  admiral  beheaded  for  not 
having  done  what  he  had  not  power  to  do,  durst  not 
leave  the  place  unassautted.  An  Englishman  has 
no  ardour  for  honour,  nor  zeal  for  duty  ;  he  neither 
values  glory  nor  loves  his  king,  but  balances  one 
danger  with  another,  and  will  fight  rather  than  be 
hanged.  They  therefore  landed,  but  vrith  great 
loss ;  their  engineers  had,  in  the  last  war  with  the 
French,  learned  ^something  of  the  military  science, 
and  made  their  approaches  with  stifficient  skill ;  but 
all  their  efforts  had  been  without  effect,  had  not  a 
ball  unfortunately  fallen  into  the  powder  of  one  of 
our  ships,  which  communicated  the  fire  to  the  rest, 
and,  by  opening  the  passage  of  the  harbour,  obliged 
the  garrison  to  capitulate.  Thus  was  Louisbourg 
lost,  and  our  ttobps  marched  out  with  the  admira- 
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of  their  enemies,  who  durst  hardly  think  them- 
"    s  of  the  place.' 


N°21.     SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1758. 

'To  THE  Idler. 
'  DEAR  MR.  IDLER, 
'There  is  a  species  of  misery,  or  of  disease,  for  which 
our  language  is  comniODly  Bwpposed  to  be  without  a . 
name,  but  which  I  think  is  emphatically  enough  de- . 
nominated  lUllessness,  and  which  is  commonly  tenned 
a  want  of  aometUng  to  do. 

'  Of  the  unhappiness  of  this  state  I  do  not  expect 
all  your  readers  to  have  an  adequate  idea.  Many 
are  overburdened  with  business,  and  can  imagine 
no  comfort  but  in  rest ;  many  have  minds  so  placid, 
as  willingly  to  indulge  a  voluntary  lethargy;  or  so 
narrow,  as  easily  to  be  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity. 
By  these  I  shall  not  be  understood,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  pitied.  Those  only  will  sympathize  with 
my  complaint,  whose  imagination  is  active  and 
resolution  weak,  whose  desires  are  ardent,  and  whose 
choice  is  delicate ;  who  cannot  satisfy  themselves 
with  standing  still,  and  yet  cannot  find  a  motive  to 
direct  their  course. 

'  1  was  the  second  son  of  a  gentleman,  whose  es- 
tate was  barely  sufficient  to  support  himself  and  his 
heir  in  the  dignity  of  killing  game.  He  therefore 
made  use  of  the  interest  which  the  alliances  of  his 
family  afforded  him,  to  procure  me  a  post  in  the 
army.  I  passed  some  years  in  the  most  contemp- 
tible of  all  human  stations,  that  of  a  soldier  in 
time  of  peace.     I  wandered  with  the  regiment  as  the 
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quarteiE  were  changed,  without  opportunity  for 
business,  taste  for  knowledge,  or  money  for  plea- 
sure. Wherever  I  came,  I  was  for  some  time  a 
stranger  without  curiosity,  and  afterward  an  ac- 
quaintance without  friendship.  Having  nothing  to 
hope  in  these  places  of  fortuitous  residence,  1  re- 
signed my  conduct  to  chance ;  I  had  no  intention 
to  offend,  I  had  no  ambition  to  delight. 

*  1  suppose  every  man  is  shocked  when  he  hears 
how  frequently  soltliers  are  wishing  for  war.  The 
wish  is  not  always  sincere;  the  greater  part  are  con- 
tent with  sleep  and  lace,  and  counterfeit  an  ardour 
which  they  do  not  feel ;  but  those  who  desire  it  most 
are  neither  prompted  by  malevolence  nor  patriotism; 
they  neither  pant  for  laurels,  nor  delight  in  blood  ; 
but  long  to  be  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  idleness, 
and  restored  to  the  dignity  of  active  beings. 

'  I  never  imagined  myself  to  have  more  courage 
than  other  men,  yet  was  often  involuntarily  wishing 
for  a  war,  but  of  a  war  at  that  time  1  had  no  pros- 
pect ;  and  being  enabled,  by  the  death  of  an  uncle, 
to  live  without  my  pay,  1  quitted  the  army,  and  re- 
solved to  regulate  my  own  motions, 

'  1  was  pleased  for  a  while,  with  the  novelty  of 
independence,  and  imagined  that  I  had  now  found 
what  every  man  desires.  My  time  was  in  my  own 
power,  and  my  habitation  was  wherever  my  choice 
should  fix  it.  I  amused  myself  for  two  years  in  pass- 
ing from  place  to  place,  and  companng  one  con- 
venience with  another ;  but  being  at  last  ashamed  of 
inquiry,  and  weary  of  uncertainty,  I  purchased  a 
house,  and  established  my  family. 

'  I  now  expected  to  begin  to  be  happy,  and  wa^ 
happy  for  a  short  time  with  that  expectation.  But 
I  soon  perceived  my  spirits  to  subside,  and  my  ima- 
gination to  grow  dark.  The  gloom  thickened  every 
day  around  me.     1  wondered  by  what  malignant 
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'  Time,  with  all  its  celerity,  moves  slowly  to  hira 
wliose  wKole  employment  is  to  watch  its  flight.  1 
am  forced  upon  a  thousand  shifts  to  enable  me  to 
endure  the  tedionsness  of  the  day.  I  rise  when  I 
can  sleep  no  longer,  and  take  my  morning  walk;  I 
see  what  I  have  seen  before,  and  return.  I  sit 
down  and  persuade  myself  that  I  sit  down  to  think, 
find  it  impossible  to  think  without  a  subject,  rise  up 
to  inquire  after  news,  and  endeavour  to  kindle  in 
myself  an  artificial  impatience  for  intelligence  of 
events,  which  will  never  extend  any  consequence  to 
me,  but  that  a  few  minutes  they  abstract  me  from 
myself. 

'  When  I  have  heard  any  thing  that  may  gratify 
curiosity,  I  am  busied  for  a  while  in  running  to  re- 
late it,  I  hasten  from  one  place  of  concourse  to 
another,  delighted  with  my  own  importance,  and 
proud  to  think  thatl  am  doing  something,  though  I 
know  that  another  hour  would  spare  mj  labour. 

'  I  had  once  a  round  of  visits,  which  I  paid  very 
regularly  ;  but  I  have  now  tired  most  of  my  friende. 
When  I  have  sat  down  I  forget  to  rise,  and  have 
more  than  once  overheard  one  asking  another  when 
I  would  be  gone.  I  perceive  the  company  tired,  I 
observe  the  mistress  of  the  family  whispering  to  her 
servants,  I  find  orders  given  to  put  off  business  till 
to-morrow,  I  see  the  watches  frequently  inspected, 
and  yet  cannot  withdraw  to  the  vacuity  of  solitude, 
or  venture  myself  in  ray  own  company. 

'  Thus  burdensome  to  myself  and  others,  I  form 
many  schemes  of  employment  which  may  make  my 
life  useful  or  agreeable,  and  exempt  roe  from  the 
ignominy  of  living  by  sufferance.  This  new  course 
I  have  long  designed,  but  have  not  yet  begun.  The 
present  moment  is  never  proper  for  the  change,  but 
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there  is  always  a  time  ia  view  when  all  obstacles  will 
be  remored,  and  I  shall  surprise  all  that  know  me 
with  a  new  diatributiou  of  my  time.  Twenty  yeara 
have  passed  since  I  have  resolved  a  complete  amend- 
ment, and  twenty  years  have  been  lost  in  delays. 
Age  is  coming  upon  me ;  and  I  should  look  back 
with  rage  and  despair  upon  the  waste  of  life,  but 
that  I  am  now  beginning  in  earnest  to  begin  a 
reformation.     I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Dick  Linger.' 


N"  22.     SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16,  1758. 


'  To  THE  Idler. 

'  SIR, 

'  As  I  was  passing  lately  under  one  of  the  gates  of 
this  city,  I  was  struck  with  horror  by  a  rueful  cry 
which  summoned  me  to  remember  the  poor  debtors, 

'  The  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  English  laws 
are,  by  Englishmen  at  least,  loudly  celebrated  i  but 
scarcely  the  most  zealous  admirers  of  our  institu- 
tions can  think  that  law  wise,  wliich,  when  men  are 
capable  of  work,  obhges  them  to  beg;  or  just,  which 
exposes  the  liberty  of  one  to  the  passions  of  another. 

*  The  prosperity  of  a  people  ia  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  hands  and  minds  usefully  employed.  To 
the  community  sedition  is  a  fever,  corruption  is  a 

faugrene,  and  idleness  is  an  atrophy.  Whatever 
ody,  and  whatever  society  wastes  more  than  it  ac- 
quires, must  gradually  decay  ;  and  every  being  that 
continues  to  be  fed,  and  ceases  to  labour,  take^ 
away  something  from  the  public  stock. 

'  The  confinement,  therefore,  of  any  man  in  the 
sloth  and  darkness  of  a  prison,  is  a  loss  to  the 
nation,  and  no  gain  to  the  creditor.    For  of  the  mul- 


titudes  who  are  piniog  in  those  cells  of  misery,  a 
very  small  part  is  suspected  of  any  fraudulent  act  by 
which  they  retain  what  helongsto  others.  The  rest 
are  imprisoned  by  the  wantonness  of  pride,  the  ma- 
lignity of  revenge,  or  the  acrimony  of  disappointed 
expectation. 

'  If  those,  who  thus  rigorously  exercise  the  power 
which  the  law  has  put  into  their  hands,  be  asked, 
why  they  continue  to  imprison  those  whom  they' 
know  to  be  unable  to  pay  them?  one  will  answer, 
that  hid  debtor  once  lived  better  than  himself;  an- 
other, that  his  wife  looked  ahove  her  neighbours, 
and  his  children  went  in  silk  clothes  to  the  dancing- 
school  ;  and  another,  that  he  pretended  to  be  a  joker 
and  a  wit.  Some  will  reply,  that  if  tliey  were  in" 
debt,  they  should  meet  with  the  same  treatmentj- 
some,  that  they  owe  no  more  than  they  can  pay, 
and  need  therefore  give  no  account  of  their  actions. 
Some  will  confess  their  resolution  that  their  debtors 
shall  rot  in  jail;  and  some  will  discover,  that  they'  i 
hope,  hy  cruelty,  to  wring  the  payment  from  their 
friends. 

'  The  end  of  all  civil  regulations  is,  to  secure  pri- 
vate happiness  from  private  malignity;  to  keep  indi-    , 
viduala  from  the  power  of  one  another ;  but  this  end'  j 
is  apparently  neglected,  when  a  man,  irritated  with'  i 
loss,  IB  allowed  to  be  the  jud^e  of  his  own  cause,  and'  ' 
to  assign  the  punishment  of  hia  own  pain  ;  when  the 
distinction  between  guilt  and  happiness,  between  ca- 
sualty and  design,  is  intrusted  to  eyes  blind  with  in- 
terest, to  understandings  depraved  by  resentment. 

'  Since  poverty  is  punished  among  us  as  a  crime, 
it  ought  at  least  to  be  treated  with  the  same  lenity 
as  other  crimes :  the  offender  ought  not  to  languish ' 
at  the  will  of  him  whom  he  has  offended,  bnt  to  be 
allowed  some  appeal  to  the  justice  of  his  country 
There  can  be  no  reason  why  any  debtor  should  be 
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imprisoned,  but  that  he  may  be  cotnpeUed  to  pay- 
ment; and  a  term  should  therefore  be  fixed,  in  which 
the  crecUtor  sliould  exhibit  his  accusation  of  con- 
cealed property.  If  such  property  can  be  discovered, 
let  it  be  given  to  the  creditor ;  if  the  charge  ia  not 
offered,  or  cannot  be  proved,  let  the  prisoner  be  dis- 
misBed. 

'  Those  who  made  the  laws  have  apparently  sup- 
posed, that  every  deficiency  of  payment  is  the  crime 
of  the  debtor.  But  the  truth  ia,  that  the  creditor 
always  shares  the  act,  and  often  more  than  shares 
the  guilt,  of  improper  trust.  It  seldom  happens  that 
any  man  imprisons  another  but  for  debts  which  he 
suffered  to  be  contracted  in  hope  of  advantage  to 
himself,  and  for  bargains  in  which  he  proportioned 
his  profit  to  Ills  own  opinion  of  the  hazard ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  one  should  punish  the  other 
for  a  contract  en  which  both  concurred. 

'  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  prisons  may  justly 
complain  of  harder  treatment.  He  that  once  owes 
more  than  he  can  pay,  is  often  obliged  to  bribe  his 
creditor  to  patience,  by  increasing  his  debt.  Worse 
and  worse  commodities,  at  a  higher  and  higher  price, 
are  forced  upon  him;  he  is  impoverished  by  com- 
pulsive trafific,  and  at  last  overwhelmed,  in  the  com- 
mon receptacles  of  misety,  by  debts,  which  without 
his  own  consent,  were  accumulated  on  his  head. 
To  the  relief  of  this  distress,  no  other  objecdon  can 
be  made,  but  that  by  an  easy  dissolution  of  debts, 
fraud  will  be  left  without  punishment,  and  impru- 
dence witlioutawe;  and  that  when  insolvency  should 
be  no  longer  punishable,  credit  will  cease. 

'  The  motive  to  credit,  is  the  hope  of  advantage. 
Commerce  can  never  be  at  a  stop,  while  one  man 
wants  what  another  can  supply;  and  credit  will 
never  be  denied,  while  it  is  liktly  to  be  repaid  with 
pJTOfit.    He  that  trusts  one  whom  he  desigris  to  sue, 
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is  criminal  by  the  act  of  trust :  the  ccBsation  of  such 
insidious  trafSe  is  to  be  desired,  and  no  reason  can 
be  given  why  a  change  of  the  law  aliould  impair  any 
other. 

'  We  see  nation  trade  with  nation,  where  no  pay- 
ment can  be  compelled.  Mutual  convenience  pro- 
duces mutual  confidence ;  and  the  merchants  coo- 
tinue  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  each  other,  though 
they  have  nothing  to  dread  but  the  loss  of  trade. 

'  It  is  vain  to  continue  an  institution,  which  expe- 
rience shews  to  be  ineffectual.  We  have  now  im- 
prisoned one  generation  of  debtors  atler  another,  but 
we  do  not  find  that  their  numbers  lessen.  We  have 
now  learned,  that  rashness  and  imprudence  will  not 
be  deterred  from  taking  credit ;  let  us  try  whether 
fraud  and  avarice  may  be  more  easily  restrained 
'  from  giving  it.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.' 
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LiF£  has  no  pleasure  higher  or  nobler  than  that  of 
friendship.  It  is  painful  to  consider,  that  this  sub- 
lime enjoyment  may  be  impaired  or  destroyed  by 
inuumerable  causes,  and  that  there  is  no  human  pos- 
session of  which  the  duration  is  lesn  certain. 

Many  have  talked,  in  very  exalted  language,  of 
the  perpetuity  of  fiiendship,  of  invincible  constancy, 
and  unalienable  kindness  ;  and  some  examples  have 
been  seen  of  men  who  have  continued  faithful  to 
their  earliest  choice,  and  whose  affection  has  predo- 
minated over  changes  of  fortune,  stad  contrariety  of 
opinion. 

But  these  instances  are  memorable,  because  they 
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are  rare.  The  friendship  iK^hich  is  to  be  practised 
or  expected  by  common  mortals,  must  take  its  rise 
from  mutual  pleasure,  and  must  end  when  the  power 
ceases  of  delighting  each  other. 

Many  accidents  therefore  may  happen,  by  which 
the  ardour  of  kindness  will  be  abated,  without  cri-* 
minal  baseness  or  contemptible  inconstancy  on  either 
part.  To  give  pleasure  is  not  always  in  our  power ; 
and  little  does  he  know  himself,  who  believes  that 
he  can  be  always  able  to  receive  it. 

Those  who  would  gladly  pass  their  days  together 
may  be  separated  by  the  different  course  of  their 
affairs :  and  friendship,  like  love,  is  destroyed  by 
long  absence,  though  it  may  be  increased  by  short 
intermissions.  What  we  have  missed  long  enough 
to  want  it,  we  value  more  when  it  is  regained ;  but 
that  which  has  been  lost  till  it  is  forgotten,  will  be 
found  at  last  with  little  gladness,  and  with  still  less, 
if  a  substitute  has  supplied  the  place.  A  man  de- 
prived of  the  companion  to  whom  he  used  to  open 
his  bosom,  and  with  whom  he  shared  the  hours  of 
leisure  and  merriment,  feels  the  day  at  first  hanging 
heavy  on  him;  his  difficulties  oppress,  and  his 
doubts  distract  him ;  he  sees  time  come  and  go 
without  his  wonted  gratification,  and  all  is  sadness 
within,  and  solitude  about  him.  But  this  uneasiness 
never  lasts  long;  necessity  produces  expedients,  new 
amusements  are  discovered,  and  new  conversation 
is  admitted. 

No  expectation  is  more  frequently  disappointed, 
than  that  which  naturally  arises  in  the  mind  from 
the  prospect  of  meeting  an  old  friend  after  long 
separation.  We  expect  the  attraction  to  be  revived, 
and  the  coalition  to  be  renewed ;  no  man  considers 
how  much  alteraticm  time  has  made  in  himself,  and 
very  few  inquire  what  effect  it  has  had  upon  others. 
The  first  hour  oonyinces  them,  that  the  pleasure 
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Ich  they  hive  formerly  enjoyed,  b  for  evsr  at  an 

end ;  difierent  scenes  have  ma.de  different  imprei- 
sions  ;  the  opinions  of  both  are  changed ;  and  that 
siinilitnde  of  manners  and  sentiment  is  lost,  which 
confirmed  them  both  ia  the  approbation  of  them- 

Friendship  is  often  deatrojed  by  opposition  of  in- 
terest, not  only  by  the  ponderous  and  visible  interest 
which  the  desire  of  wealth  and  greatness  forms  and 
majntains,  but  by  a  thousand  secret  and  slight  com- 
pelitiona,  scarcely  known  to  the  mind  upon  which 
they  operate.  There  is  scarcely  any  man  without 
tome  favourite  trifle  which  he  value?  above  greater 
attainments,  some  desire  of  petty  praise  which  he 
cannot  patiently  suffer  to  be  frustrated.  This  mi' 
aute  ambition  is  sometimes  crossed  before  it  is 
known,  and  sometimes  defeated  by  wanton  petu- 
lance ;  but  such  attacks  are  seldom  made  without 
the  loss  of  friendship  ;  for  whoever  has  once  found 
the  vulnerable  pnri  wi!l  always  be  feared,  and  the 
resentment  will  burn  on  in  secret,  of  which  shame 
hinders  the  discovery. 

This,  however,  is  a  slow  malignity,  which  a  wise 
man  will  obviate  as  inconsistent  with  quiet,  and  a 
good  man  will  repress  as  contraTy  to  virtue  ;  but  hu- 
man happiness  is  sometimes  violated  by  some  more 
sudden  strokes. 

A  dispute  begun  in  jest  upon  a  subject  which  a 
moment  before  was  on  both  parts  regarded  with 
careless  indifference,  is  continued  by  the  desire  of 
conquest,  till  vanity  kindles  into  rage,  and  oppo- 
sition rankles  into  enmity.  Again«I  this  hasty  mis- 
chief, 1  know  not  what  security  can  be  obtained ; 
men  will  be  sometimes  surprised  into  quarrels ;  and 
though  they  might  both  hasten  to  reconciliation,  as 
soon  as  their  tumult  had  subsided,  yet  two  minds 
will  seldom  be  found  together,  which  can  at  once 
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■ubdue  tbeir  discontent,  or  imniediately  etijoy  tlie 
sweets  of  peace,  without  remembering  the  wounds 
of  the  conflict. 

Friendship  has  other  enemies.  Suspicion  is  aU 
ways  hardening  the  cautious,  and  disgust  repelling 
the  delicate.  Very  slender  differences  will  some^ 
limes  part  those  whom  long  reciprocation  of  civility 
or  beneficence  has  united.  Lonelove  and  Ranger 
retired  into  the  country  to  enjoy  the  company  of 
each  other,  and  returned  in  six  weeks  cold  and  pe- 
tulant: Ranger's  pleasure  whs,  to  walk  in  the  fields, 
and  Lonelove's  to  sit  in  a  bower ;  each  had  complied 
vith  the  other  in  his  turn,  and  each  was  angry  that 
compliance  had  been  exacted. 

The  most  fatal  disease  of  friendship  is  gradual  de- 
cay, or  dislike  hourly  increased  by  causes  too  slen- 
der for  complaint  and  too  numerous  for  removal. — 
Those  who  are  angry  may  be  reconciled ;  those 
who  have  been  injured  may  receive  a  recompense ; 
but  when  the  desire  of  pleasing  and  willingness  to 
be  pleased  is  silently  diminished,  the  renovation  of 
friendship  is  hopeless;  as,  when  the  vital  powers 
sink  into  languor,  there  is  no  longer  any  use  of  the 
physician. 
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When  man  sees  one  of  the  inferior  creatures  perched 
upon  a  tree,  or  basking  in  the  sunshine,  without  any 
apparent  endeavour  or  pursuit,  he  often  asks  himself, 
or  his  companion, '  On  what  that  animal  can  be  sup- 
posed  to  be  thinking?' 

Of  this  question,  since  neither  bird  nor  bea^t  can 
answer  it,  we  must  be  content  to  live  without  the 
resolution.     We  know  not  how  much  the  brutes 
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recollect  of  the  past,  or  anticipate  of  the  future ; 
what  power  the  j  have  of  comparing  and  preferring ; 

or  whether  their  faculties  may  not  rest  in  motionless 
iDdifiereDce,  till  they  are  moved  b;  the  presence  of 
their  proper  object,  or  stimulated  lo  act  by  corporal 
s^sations. 

I  am  the  less  inclined  to  these  superfluous  in- 
quiries, because  I  have  always  been  able  to  find  suf- 
ficient matter  for  curiosity  io  my  own  species.  It  is 
useless  to  ^o  far  in  quest  of  that  which  may  be  found 
at  home ;  a  very  narrow  circle  of  observation  will 
supply  a  sufficient  number  of  men  and  women,  who 
might  be  asked,  with  equal  propriety,  '  On  what  they 
caB  be  thinking?' 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  thought,  like  every 
thing  else,  has  its  causes  and  effects ;  that  it  must 
proceed  from  something  known,  done,  or  suffered; 
and  must  produce  some  action  or  event.  Yet  how 
-great  is  the  number  of  Ihosa  in  whose  minds  no 
source  of  thought  has  ever  been  opened,  in  whose 
life  no  thought  of  consequence  is  ever  discovered ; 
who  have  learned  nothing  upon  which  they  can  re- 
flect ;  who  have  neither  seen  nor  felt  any  thing  which 
could  leave  its  traces  on  the  memory ;  who  neither 
foresee  nor  desire  any  change  of  their  condition,  and 
have  therefoi'e  neither  fear,  hope,  nor  design,  and 
yet  are  supposed  to  be  thinking  beings. 

To  every  act  a  subject  is  required.  He  that  thinks, 
must  think  upon  something.  But  tell  me,  ye  that 
pierce  deepest  into  nature,  ye  that  take  the  widest 
aurveysoflife,  inform  me,  kind  shades  of  Malbranche 
and  of  Locke,  what  that  something  can  be,  which 
excites  and  continues  thought  in  maiden  aunts  with 
small  fortunes;  in  younger  brothers  thnt  live  upon 
annuities ;  in  traders  retired  from  business  ;  in  sol 
diers  absent  from  their  regiments ;  or  io  widows  tha 
have  no  children  ? 
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i  Commouly  considered  as  either  active  or 
conteinpiatlve :  but  surely  this  diviBion,  how  long 
Boever  it  iias  been  received,  is  inadequate  and  fal- 
lacious. There  are  mortals  whose  life  is  certainly 
not  active,  for  they  do  neither  good  nor  evil ;  and 
whose  life  cannot  be  properly  called  contemplative, 
for  they  never  attend  either  to  the  conduct  of  men, 
or  the  worts  of  nature,  but  rise  in  the  morning,  look 
round  them  till  night  in  careless  stupidity,  go  to  bed 
and  sleep,  and  rise  again  in  the  morning. 

It  has  been  lately  a  celebrated  question  in  the 
schools  of  philosophy,  '  Whether  the  soul  always 
thinks  V  Some  have  defined  the  soul  to  be  the  *  power 
of  thinking ;'  concluded  that  its  essence  consists  in 
act ;  that,  if  it  should  cease  to  act,  it  would  cease 
to  be;  and  that  cessation  of  thought  is  but  another 
name  for  extinction  of  mind.  This  argument  is  sub- 
tle, but  not  conclusive ;  because  it  supposes  what 
cannot  be  proved,  that  the  nature  of  mind  is  pro- 
perly defined.  Others  affect  to  disdain  subtilty, 
when  subtilty  will  not  serve  their  purpose,  and  ap- 
peal to  daily  experience.  We  spend  many  hours, 
they  say,  in  sleep,  without  the  least  remembrance  of 
any  thoughts  which  then  passed  in  our  minds;  and 
since  we  can  only  by  our  own  consciousness  be  sure 
that  we  think,  why  should  we  imagine  that  we  have 
had  thought  of  which  no  consciousness  remains  ? 

This  argument,  which  appeals  to  experience,  may 
from  experience  be  confuted.  We  every  day  do 
Bomethiog  which  we  forget  when  it  is  done,  and 
know  to  have  been  done  only  by  consequence.  The 
waking  hours  are  not  denied  to  have  been  passed  in 
thought;  yet  he  that  shall  endeavour  to  recollect  on 
one  day  the  ideas  of  the  former,  will  only  turn  the 
eye  of  reflection  upon  vacancy;  he  will  find,  that 
the  greater  part  is  irrevocably  vanished,  and  wonder 
how  the  moments  could  coiue  and  go,  and  leave  bo 
little  behind  them. 
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are  defective,  and  to  throw  back  the  tenet  into  its 
foiiner  uncertainty,  is  the  sport  of  wanton  or  male- 
volent scepticism,  delighting  to  see  the  sons  of  phi- 
losophy at  work  upon  a  task  which  never  can  be 
decided.  I  shall  suggest  an  argument  hitherto  over- 
looked, which  may  perhaps  determine  the  contro- 
versy. 

If  it  be  impossible  to  think  without  materials,  there 
must  necessarily  be  minds  that  do  not  always  think ; 
and  whence  shall  we  furnish  materials  for  the  medi- 
tation of  the  glutton  between  his  meals,  of  the  sports. 
man  in  a  rainy  month,  of  the  annuitant  between  the 
days  of  quarterly  payment,  of  the  politician  when 
the  mails  are  detained  by  contrary  winds? 

But  how  frequent  soever  may  be  the  examples  of 
existence  without  thought,  it  is  certainly  a  state  not 
much  to  be  desired.  He  that  lives  in  torpid  insen- 
flibility,  wants  nothing  of  a  carcass  but  putrefaction. 
It  is  the  part  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  earth  to 
partake  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  his  fellow-heings : 
and,  as  in  a  road  through  a  country  desert  and 
uniform,  the  traveller  languishes  for  want  of  amuse- 

Iment,  so  the  passage  of  life  will  be  tedious  and  irk- 
some to  him  who  does  not  beguile  it  by  diversified 
ideas. 
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1  AM  a  very  constant  frequenter  of  the  playhouse, 
a  place  to  which  I  suppose  the  Idler  not  much  a 
■IroDger,  since  he  can  have  no  where  else  so  much 
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entertainment  with  so  little  concurrence  of  his  own 
endeavour.  At  all  other  assemblies,  he  that  comet 
to  receive  delight,  will  be  expected  to  give  it ;  but 
in  the  theatre  nothing  is  necessary  to  the  amusement 
of  two  hours,  but  to  sit  down  and  be  willing  to  bd 
pleased. 

^  The  last  week  has  offered  two  new  actors  to  the 
town.  The  appearance  and  retirement  of  actors  are 
the  great  events  of  the  theatrical  world ;  and  tibeir 
first  performance  fill  the  pit  with  conjecture  and 
prognostication,  as  the  first  actions  of  a  new  monarch 
agitate  nations  with  hope  or  fear. 

*  What  opinion  I  have  formed  of  the  future  ^xc^«> 
lence  of  these  candidates  for  dramatic  glory,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  declare.  Their  entrance  gave  me  * 
higher  and  nobler  pleasure  than  any  borrowed  cha- 
racter can  afford.  I  saw  the  ranks  of  the  tjveirtrt 
emulating  each  other  in  candour  and  humanity,  aad 
contending  who  should  most  effectually  assist  the 
struggles  of  endeavour,  dissipate  the  blush  of  diffi- 
dence, and  still  the  flutter  of  timidity. 

*■  This  behaviour  is  such  as  becomies  a  pec^e,  too 
■tender  to  repress  diose  who  wish  to  please,  too  gene-x 
rous  to  insult  those  who  can  make  no  resistance.  A 
public  performer  is  so  much  in  the  power  of  spec- 
tators, that  all  unnecessary  severity  is  restrained  by 
that  general  law  of  humanity  which  forbids  us  to  be 
cruel  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared. 

*  In  every  new  performer  something  must  be  par- 
doned. No  man  can,  by  any  force  of  resolution,  se- 
cure to  himself  the  full  possession  of  his  own  powers 
under  the  eye  of  a  large  assembly.  Variation  of 
gesture,  and  flexion  of  voice,  are  to  be  obtained  only 
by  experience. 

*  There  is  nothing  for  which  such  numbers  think 
themselves  qualified  as  for  theatrical  exhibition. 
Every  human  being  has  an  action  graceful  to  his 
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own  eye,  a  voice  musical  to  his  own  ear,  and  a  BenBi- 
bility  which  nature  forbids  himto  know  that  any  other 
bosom  can  excel.  An  art  in  which  such  numbers 
fancy  themselves  excellent,  and  which  the  public  iibe- 
rally  rewards,  will  excite  many  competitors,  and  in 
many  attempts  there  must  be  many  miscarriages. 

'  The  care  of  the  critic  should  be  to  distinguish 
error  from  inability,  faults  of  inexperience  from  de- 
fects of  nature.  Action  irregular  and  turbulent  may 
be  reclaimed  ;  vociferation  vehement  and  confused 
may  be  restrained  and  modulated ;  the  stalk  of  the 
tyrant  may  become  tlie  gait  of  the  man ;  the  yell  of 
inarticulate  distress  may  be  reduced  to  human  la- 
mentation. All  these  faults  should  be  for  a  time 
overlooked,  and  afterward  censured  with  gentleness 
and  candour.  But  if  in  an  actor  there  appears  an 
utter  vacancy  of  meaning,  a  frigid  equality,  a  stupid 
languor,  a  torpid  apathy,  the  greatest  kindness  that 
can  be  shewn  him,  is  a  speedy  sentence  of  expul- 
sion. I  am.  Sir,  Sic' 

Tlie  plea  which  my  correspondent  has  offered  for 
young  actors,  I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to  invali- 
date. I  always  considered  those  combinations  which 
are  sometimes  formed  in  the  playhouse,  as  acts  of 
fraud  or  of  cruelty;  he  that  applauds  him  who  does 
not  deserve  praise,  is  endeavouring  to  deceive  the 
public  ;  he  that  hisses  in  malice  or  sport,  is  an  op- 
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But  surely  this  laudable  forbearance  might  be 
justly  extended  to  young  poets.  The  art  of  the 
writer,  like  that  of  the  player,  is  attained  by  slow 
degrees.  The  power  of  distinguishing  and  discri- 
minating common  characters,  or  of  filling  tragedy 
with  poetical  images,  must  he  the  gift  of  nature, 
which  no  instruction  or  labour  can  supply  ;  but  the 
art  of  dramatic  disposition,  the  contexture  of  the 
.•ceoes.the  opposition  ofcharacters,  the  involution  of 
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the  plot,  the  expedients  of  suspension,  iand  the  strata* 
gems  of  surprise,  are  to  be  learned  by  practice ;  and 
it  is  cruel  to  discourage  a  poet  for  ever,  because  he 
has  not  from  genius  what  only  experience  can  bestow. 

Life  is  a  stage.  Let  me  likewise  solicit  candour 
for  the  young  actor  on  the  stage  of  life.  They  that 
enter  into  the  world  are  too  often  treated  with  un- 
reasonable rigour  by  those  who  were  once  as  igno- 
rant and  heady  as  themselves ;  and  distinction  is  not 
always  made  between  the  faults  which  require  speedy 
and  violent  eradication,  and  those  that  will  gradually 
drop  away  in  the  progression  of  Ufe.  Vicious  soU* 
citations  of  appetite,  if  not  checked,  will  grow  more 
importunate;  and  mean  arts  of  profit  or  ambition 
will  gather  strength  in  the  mind,  if  they  are  not 
early  suppressed.  But  mistaken  notions  of  superio-* 
rity,  desires  of  useless  show,  pride  of  little  accom* 
plishments,  and  all  the  train  of  vanity,  will  be  bru9hed 
away  by  the  wing  of  Time. 

Reproof  should  not  exhaust  its  power  upon  petty 
failings ;  let  it  watch  diligently  against  the  incursion 
of  vice,  and  leave  foppery  and  futility  to  die  of  them- 
selves. 


N«  26.     SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  14,  1758. 


'  MR.  IDLER, 
*  I  NEVER  thought  that  I  should  write  any  thing  to 
be  printed  ;  but  having  lately  seen  your  first  essay, 
which  was  sent  down  into  the  kitchen,  with  a  great 
bundle  of  gazettes  and  useless  papers^  I  find  that  you 
are  willing  to  admit  any  correspondent,  and  there« 
fore  hope  you  will  not  reject,  me.  If  you  publish 
my  letter,  it  may  encourage  others,  in  the  same  con* 
dition  with  myself,  to  tell  their  stories,  which  mfty 
bt  perbapt  as  atefal  ai  those  of  great  ladiw. 
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n  a  poor  ^rl.  I  w&s  bred  in  the  cotmtry  &t  a 
cbaTity-school,  maintained  bj  the  contributioni  of 
wealiLy  neighbours.  The  ladies,  or  patronesses,  vi- 
lited  us  from  time  to  time,  examined  how  nre  were 
taught,  and  saw  that  our  clothes  were  clean.  We 
lired  happily  enough,  and  were  ioBtructed  to  be 
thankful  to  those  at  whose  cost  we  were  educated. 
I  was  always  the  favourite  of  my  mistreia ;  she  used 
lo  call  me  to  read,  and  shew  mycopv-book  to  all 
■trangen,  who  never  dismissed  me  without  commen- 
dation, and  very  seldom  without  a  shilling. 

'At  last  the  chief  of  our  subscribers,  having  passed 
a  winter  in  London,  came  down  full  of  an  opinion 
new  and  strange  to  the  whole  country.  She  held  it 
little  less  than  criminal  to  teach  poor  girls  to  read 
and  write.  They  who  are  born  to  poverty,  said  she, 
are  bom  to  ignorance,  and  will  work  the  harder,  the 
less  they  know.  She  told  her  friends,  that  London 
was  in  confusion  by  the  insolence  of  servants  ;  that 
scarcely  a  wench  was  to  be  got  for  all-work,  since 
education  had  made  such  numbers  of  fine  ladies, 
that  nobody  would  now  accept  a  lower  tide  than 
that  of  awaiting-maid,  or  something  that  might  qua- 
lify her  lo  wear  laced  shoes  and  long  ruflHes,  and  to 
sit  at  work  in  the  parlour  window.  But  she  was  re- 
solved, for  her  part,  to  spoil  do  more  girls  ;  those, 
who  were  to  live  by  their  hands,  should  neither  read 
nor  write  out  of  her  pocket;  the  world  was  bad 
enough  already,  and  she  would  have  no  part  in  mak- 
ing it  worse, 

'  She  was  for  a  short  time  warmly  opposed,  but 
she  persevered  in  her  notions,  and  withdrew  her  sub- 
Ecriptian.  Few  listen  without  a  desife  of  conviction 
to  those  who  advise  them  to  spare  their  money.  Her 
example  and  her  ai^umenls  gained  ground  daily  ; 
and  in  less  than  a  year  the  whole  parish  was  con- 
vinced, that  the  nation  would  be  ruined,  if  the  chd- 
f  the  poor  were  taught  to  read  and  write. 


^ 
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'  Our  Bchool  was  now  dissolved:  my  miitress  kissed 
me  when  we  parted,  and  told  me,  that,  being  old  and 
helpless,  she  could  not  assist  me,  advised  me  to  seek 
a  service,  and  charged  me  not  to  forget  what  I  had 
learDed. 

'  My  reputation  for  scholarship,  which  had  hitherto 
recommended  me  to  favour,  was,  by  the  adherents  to 
the  new  opinion,  considered  as  a  crime ;  and,  when  I 
offered  myself  to  any  mistress,  I  had  no  other  answer 
than,  "  Sure,  child,  you  would  not  work !  hard  work 
is  not  fit  for  a  pen-woman  ;  a  scrubbing-btush  would 
spoil  your  haod,  child  1" 

'  I  could  not  live  at  home  ;  and  while  1  was  con- 
sidering to  what  1  should  betake  me,  one  of  the 
girls,  who  had  gone  from  our  school  to  London, 
came  down  in  a  silk  gown,  and  told  her  acquaint- 
ance how  well  she  lived,  what  fine  tilings  she  saw, 
and  what  great  wages  she  received.  1  resolved  lo 
try  my  fortune,  and  took  my  passage  in  the  next 
week's  waggon  to  London.  1  had  no  snares  laid  for 
me  at  my  arrival,  but  came  safe  to  a  sister  of  my 
mistess,  who  undertook  to  get  me  a  place.  She 
knew  only  the  famihes  of  mean  tradesmen  ;  and  I, 
having  no  high  opinion  of  my  own  qualifications,  was 
willing  to  accept  the  first  offer. 

'  My  first  mistress  was  wife  of  a  working  watch- 
maker, who  earned  more  than  was  sufficient  to  keep 
his  family  in  decency  and  plenty ;  but  it  was  their 
constant  practice  to  hire  a  chaise  on  Sunday,  and 
spend  half  the  wages  of  the  week  on  Richmond>hill ; 
of  Mondayhc  commonly  lay  half  in  bed,  and  spent  the 
other  half  in  merriment ;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
consumed  the  rest  of  his  money  ;  and  three  days 
every  week  were  passed  in  extremity  of  want  by  us 
who  were  left  at  home,  while  ray  master  lived  on  trust 
at  an  alehouse.  You  may  be  sure,  that  q{  the  suf- 
ferers, the  maid  suffered  most;  and  I  left  them, 
after  three  months,  ratbet  than  be  starved. 
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'  I  was  then  maid  to  a  hatter'a  wife.  There  was 
no  want  to  be  dreaded,  for  they  lived  in  perpetual 
luxury.  My  mistress  was  a  tiiligent  woman,  and 
rose  early  in  the  morning  to  set  the  journevmen  to 
work ;  my  master  was  a  man  much  heloved  by  his 
neighbours,  and  sat  at  one  club  or  other  every 
night.  I  was  obliged  to  wait  on  m  j  master  at  night, 
and  on  my  mistress  in  the  morning.  He  seldom 
came  home  before  two,  and  she  rose  at  five.  I 
could  no  more  live  without  sleep  than  without  food, 
and  therefore  entreated  them  to  look  out  for  another 
Eervant. 

'My  next  removal  was  to  a  linen-draper's,  who 
had  six  children.     My  mistress,  when  I  first  entered 
the  house,  informed  roe,  that  I  must  never  contradict 
the  children,  nor  suffer  them  to  cry.     1  had  no 
aire  to  offend,  and  readily  promised  to  do  my  b 
Biit  when  I  gave  them  their  breakfast,  I  could  not  i 
help  all  first;  when  I  was  playing  with  one  in  my'  i 
lap,   I  was  forced  to  keep  the  rest  in  expectation.  "* 
That  which  was  not  gratified  always  resented  the 
injury  with  a  loud  outcry,  which  put  my  mistress  in 
a  fury  at  me,   and  procured  sugar-plums  to  (he  ^ 
child.      I  could  not  keep  six  children  quiet,  who  j 
were  bribed  to  be  clamorous ;  and  was  therefore  j 
dismissed,  as  a  girl  honest,  but  not  good-natured. 

'  1  then  lived  with  a  couple  that  kept  a  petty  shop  J 
of  remnants  and  cheap  linen.     I  was  qualified  to   ' 
make  a  bill  or  keep  a  book  :  and  being  therefore 
often  called,  at  a  busy  time,  to  serve  the  custoroeni 
expected  that  I  should  now  be  happy,  in  propor^oa  ^  I 
as  I  was  useful.  But  my  mistress  appropriated  every  j 
day  part  of  tlic  profit  to  some  private  use,  and,  at  I 
she  grew  bolder  in  her  theft,  at  last  deducted  such   ' 
sums,  that  my  master  began  to  wonder  how  he  sold 
so  much,  and  gained  so  little.     She  pretended  to 
as»iat  his  inquiries,  and  began,  very  gravely,  to  hope 
t 
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that '  Betty  was  honest,  and  yet  those  sharp  girls 
were  apt  to  be  liffht-fiDgered.'  You  will  believe 
that  I  did  not  stay  there  much  longer. 

*  The  rest  of  my  story  I  will  tell  you  in  another 
letter ;  and  only  beg  to  be  informed,  in  some  paper, 
for  which  of  my  places,  except  perhaps  the  last,  I 
was  disqualifiea  by  my  skill  in  reading  and  writing. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

Betty  Broom/ 


N''  27.     SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  21,  1758, 


It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  all  those  whom  the 
world  has  reverenced  for  superior  wisdom,  to  per- 
suade roan  to  be  acquainted  with  himself,  to  learn 
his  own  powers  and  his  own  weakness,  to  observe 
by  what  evils  he  is  most  dangerously  beset,  and  by 
what  temptations  most  easily  overcome. 
-  This  counsel  has  been  often  given  with  serious 
dignity,  and  often  received  with  appearance  of  con- 
viction; but,  as  very  few  can  search  deep  into  their 
own  minds  without  meeting  what  they  wish  to  hide 
from  themselves,  scarcely  any  man  persists  in  cul- 
tivating such  disagreeable  acquaintance,  but  draws 
the  veil  ag^ain  between  his  eyes  and  his  heart,  leaves 
his  passions  and  appetites  as  he  found  them,  and  ad- 
vises others  to  look  into  themselves. 

This  is  the  common  result  of  inquiry  erven  among 
those  that  endeavour  to  grow  wiser  or  better :  but 
this  endeavour  is  far  enough  from  frequency ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  multitudes  that  swarm  upon  the 
earth  have  never  been  disturbed  by  such  uneasy  cu- 
riosity, but  deliver  themselves  up  to  business  or  to 
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pleasure,  plunge  into  the  curreut  of  lifi;,  whether 
placid  or  turbuleot,  and  pass  on  from  one  point  of 
prospect  to  another,  attentive  rather  to  any  thing 
than  the  stace  of  their  minds  ;  sati^iied,  at  an  easy 
rate,  with  an  opinion,  that  they  are  no  worse  than 
others,  that  every  man  must  mind  his  own  interest, 
or  that  their  pleasures  hurt  only  themselves,  aad  ' 
ate  therefore  no  proper  subjects  of  censure.  ' 

Some,  however,  there  are,  whom  the  intrusion  of 
scruples,  the  recollection  of  better  notions,  or  th«  ' 
lat«nt  reprehension  of  good  eicampleG,  will  not  su  (fer 
to  live  entirely  contented  with  their  own  conduct  t 
these  are  forced  to  pacify  the  mutiny  of  reason  with 
fair  promises,  and  quiet  their  thoughts  with  designs 
of  calling  all  their  actions  to  review,  and  planning  a 
new  scheme  for  the  time  to  come. 

There  is  nothing  which  we  estimate  so  fallaciously  . 
aa  the  force  of  our  own  resolutions,  nor  any  fallacy 
which  wc  BO  unwillingly  and  tardily  delect.     He 
that  has  reeolved  a  thousand  times,  and  a  thousand  ] 
times    deserted   his  own  purpose,    yet   suffers  no 
abatement  of  his  coofidence,  but  still  believes  him- 
self his  own  master ;  and  able,  by  innate  vig'our  of  j 
soul,  to  press  forward  to  his  end,  tlirough  all  ths 
obstructions  that   inconveniences  or  delights   can 
put  in  his  way. 

That  this  mistake  should  prevail  for  a  time  is  very 
natural.  When  conviction  is  present,  and  temjita- 
tion  out  of  sight,  we  do  not  easily  conceive  how  any 
reasonable  being  can  deviate  from  his  true  interest. 
What  ought  to  be  done  while  it  yet  hangs  only  in 
speculation,  is  su  plain  and  certain,  that  there  is  ns 
place  for  doubt ;  the  whole  soul  yields  itself  to  the 
predominance  of  truth,  and  readily  determines  to  do 
what,  when  the  time  of  action  comes,  will  be  at  last 
omitted. 

1  believe  most  men  may  review  all  the  lives  that 
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have  passed  williin  their  observation,  without  re- 
membering one  efficacious  resolution,  or  being  able 
to  tell  a  single  instance  of  a  course  of  practice  sud  ■ 
deuly  changed  in  coosequence  of  a  change  of  opi- 
nion, or  an  establishment  of  determination.  Many, 
indeed,  alter  their  conduct,  and  are  not  at  fifty  what 
they  were  at  thirty  ;  but  they  commonly  varied  im- 
perceptibly from  themselves,  followed  the  train  of 
external  causes,  and  rather  suffered  reformation  than 
made  It. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  charge  the  difference  be- 
tween promise  and  performance,  between  profession 
and  reality,  upon  deep  design,  and  studied  deceit ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  very  little  hypocrisy 
in  the  world :  we  do  not  so  often  endeavour  or  wish 
to  impose  on  others  as  on  ourselves ;  we  resolve  to 
do  right,  we  hope  to  keepour  resolutions,  we  declare 
them  to  confirm  our  own  hope,  and  fix  our  own  in- 
constancy by  calling  witnesses  of  our  actions  ;  but 
at  last  habit  prevails,  and  those  whom  we  invited  to 
our  triumph,  laugh  at  our  defeat. 

Custom  is  commonly  too  strong  for  the  most  re- 
solute resolver,  though  furnished  for  the  assault  with 
all  the  weapons  of  philosophy.  '  He  that  endea- 
vours to  free  himself  from  an  ill  habit,'  says  Bacon, 
'  must  not  change  too  much  at  a  time,  lest  he  should 
be  discouraged  by  difficulty;  nor  too  little,  for  then 
he  will  make  but  alow  advances.'  This  is  a  precept 
which  may  be  applauded  in  a  book,  but  wilt  fail  in 
the  trial,  in  which  every  change  will  be  found  too 
great  or  too  little.  Those  who  have  been  able  to 
conquer  habit,  are  like  those  that  are  fabled  to  have 
returned  from  the  realms  of  Pluto  : 

Fauci,  quo>  xquui  amarit 
Jupitec,  alque  ardcns  eveiit  sd  sthcrs  litlni. 

They  are  sufficient  to  give  hope,  but  not  securlLy ;  to 
animate  the  contest,  but  not  to  promise  victory. 


Those  who  anmAtfomti  1 1 J  hihiii,  wmat 
CMqaer  then  *■  thej  en :  Md  oiafHHed  tkej  HMt 
be,  a- bhAct  ncdoM  nor  kiffiBO*  OB  be  HIiMd  ; 
batdiaae  wboavBiit  yet  s^JMS  w  ifaeir  nAmoi 
■■y,  by  aady  CTBtioM,  fem  le  Aew  fttaJdi ;  they 
nsy  eXecOtaay  nwhc  to  oespe  the  tjmtf,  whan 
ihtyvS  *ciy  vmi^  reaolve  w  aoaqwr. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  28,  1758. 


'  To  TBE  Idlkk. 


t  B  Tcry  easy  for  k  man  who  sits  itOe  at  faone, 
a  nobody  to  please  bat  himselT,  to  ndiCHle  or 
Hire  die  commoii  practices  of  mankiiid ;  and 
e  who  hare  no  present  tempiUioii  lo  break  the 
Tides  of  proprietT,  may  applaud  his  judgiDeot,  and 
jam  in  bis  menimeat ;  but  let  the  author  or  lus 
readers  mingle  with  common  life,  they  wiU  find  tbent- 
■dres  iiresistiblj  borne  away  by  the  stresm  of  cos- 
tom,  and  must  submit,  aAer  they  have  laughed  at 
ethers,  lo  ^^e  others  the  same  opportnnitv  of  laugh- 
ing at  them. 

'  There  is  no  paper  pahlisfaed  bv  the  Idler  which  I 
hare  read  with  more  approbation  than  that  which  cea- 
sares  the  practice  of  recording  vulgar  marriages  in 
die  newspapers.  I  carried  it  about  in  my  pocket,  and 
read  it  to  all  those  whom  1  suspected  of  baiiDg  pah* 
lished  their  nuptials,  or  of  being  inclined  to  pubhsh 
them,  and  sent  txan^cripis  of  it  to  all  the  couples  that 
transgressed  yonr  precepts  for  the  next  fortnight.  I 
hoped  that  they  were  all  vexed,  and  pleased  myself 
with  imagining  their  misery. 
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'  But  short  is  the  triumph  of  malignity.  I  was 
married  last  week  to  Miss  Mohmr.  the  daughter  of  a 
salesman;  and,  at  my  first  appearance  after  the 
wedding  night,  was  asked  by  my  wife's  mother  whe- 
ther I  had  sent  our  marriage  to  the  Advertiser ;  I 
endeavoured  to  shew  how  unfit  it  was  to  demand  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  our  domestic  affairs ;  but 
she  told  ine,  with  great  vehemence,  "That  she  would 
not  have  it  thought  to  be  a  stolen  match  ;  that  the 
blood  of  the  Mohairs  should  never  be  disgraced  ;  that 
her  husband  liad  served  all  the  parish  offices  but  one ; 
that  she  had  lii-ed  five-and-thirty  years  in  the  same 
house,  had  paid  every  body  twenty  shillings  in  the 
pound,  and  would  have  me  know,  though  she  waa 
not  as  fine  and  as  flaunting  as  Mrs.  Gingham,  the 
deputy's  wife,  she  was  not  ashamed  to  tell  her  name, 
and  would  shew  her  face  with  the  best  of  them,  and 
since  I  had  married  her  daughter "  At  this  in- 
stant entered  my  father-in-law,  a  grave  man,  from 
whom  1  expected  succour :  but  upon  hearing  the 
case,  he  told  me,  "  That  it  would  be  very  imprudent 
to  miss  such  an  opportunity  of  advertising  my  shop ; 
and  that  when  notice  was  given  of  my  marriage, 
many  of  my  wife's  friends  would  think  themselven 
obliged  to  be  my  customers."  I  was  snbdued  by 
clamour  on  one  side,  and  gravity  on  the  other,  and 
shall  be  obliged  to  tell  the  town  that  "  three  days 
ago  Timothy  Mushroom,  an  eminent  oilman  in  Sea- 
coal-lane,  was  married  to  Miss  Polly  Mohair,  of 
Lothhury,  a  beautiful  young  lady,  with  a  large  for- 
tune."                                             I  am,  Sir,  &c.' 

'SIR, 

'  I  AM  the  unfortunate  wifeof  the  grocer  whose  letter 
you  published  about  ten  weeks  ago,  in  which  he  com- 
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plains,  like  a  sony  fellow,  that  I  loiter  in  the  sbop 
with  my  needlework  in  my  hand,  and  that  I  oblige 
him  to  take  me  out  on  Sundays,  and  keep  a  girt  to 
look  after  the  child.  Sweet  Mr.  Idler,  if  you  did  but 
know  all,  you  would  give  no  encouragement  to  such 
ao  unreasonable  grumbler.  1  brought  him  three 
hundred  pounds,  which  set  him  up  in  a.  shop,  and 
bought  io  a  stock,  on  which,  with  good  management, 
we  might  live  comfortably ;  but  now  1  have  given  him 
a  shop,  I  am  forced  to  watch  him  and  the  shop  too. 
I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Idler,  how  it  is.  There  is  an  ale- 
house over  the  way,  with  a  ninepin  alley,  to  which 
he  is  sure  to  run  when  1  turn  my  back,  and  there  he 
loses  his  money,  for  he  plays  at  ninepins  as  he  does 
every  thing  else.  While  he  is  at  this  favourite  sport, 
he  sets  a  dirty  hoy  to  watch  his  door,  and  call  him  to 
his  customers  ;  but  he  is  long  in  coming,  and  so  rude 
when  he  cornea,  that  our  custom  fidls  off  every  day. 

'  Those  who  cannot  govern  themselves,  must  be 
governed  ;  I  am  resolved  to  keep  him  for  the  future 
behind  his  counter,  and  let  him  bounce  at  his  cus- 
tomers if  he  dares.  I  cannot  be  above  stairs  and  be- 
low  at  the  same  time,  and  have  therefore  taken  a  girl 
to  look  after  the  child,  and  dress  tl»e  dinner ;  and, 
after  all,  pray  who  is  to  blame  ? 

'  On  a  Sunday,  it  is  true,  I  make  him  walk  abroad, 
and  sometimes  carry  the  child; — I  wonder  who  should 
carry  it !  But  I  never  take  him  out  till  after  church- 
time,  nor  would  do  it  then,  but  that,  if  he  is  left  alone, 
he  will  be  upon  the  bed.  On  a  Sunday,  if  he  stays 
at  home,  he  has  six  meals ;  and,  when  he  can  eat  no 
longer,  has  twenty  stratagems  to  escape  from  me  to 
the  alehouse;  l>ut  I  commonly  keep  the  door  locked, 
till  Monday  produces  something  for  him  to  do. 

*  This  is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  these  are  the 
provocations  forwhich  he  has  written  bis  letter  to  you. 
1  hope  you  will  write  a  paper  to  shew  that,  if  a  wife 
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mutt  spend  her  whole  time  in  watching  her  husband, 
she  cannot  conveniently  tend  her  child,  or  sit  at  her 
needle.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.' 

*  SIR, 
*  There  is  in  this  town  a  species  of  oppression  which 
the  law  has  not  hitherto  prevented  or  redressed. 

'  I  am  a  chairman.  You  know,  Sir,  we  come  when 
we  are  called,  and  are  expected  to  carry  all  who  re- 
quire our  assistance.  It  is  common  for  men  of  the 
most  unwieldy  corpulence  to  crowd  themselves  into 
a  chair,  and  demand  to  be  carried  for  a  shilling  as  far 
as  an  airy  young  lady  whom  we  scarcely  feel  upon 
our  poles.  Surely  we  ought  to  be  paid  like  all  other 
mortals,  in  proportion  to  our  labour.  Engines  should 
be  fixed  in  proper  places  to  weigh  chairs  as  they  weigh 
waggons;  and  those,  whom  ease  and  plenty  have 
made  unable  to  carry  themselves,  should  give  part  of 
their  superfluities  to  those  who  carry  them. 

I  am,  Sir,  6cc* 


N»  29.     SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  4,  1758. 


^  To  THE  Idler. 

'SIR, 

*  I  HAVE  often  observed,  that  friends  are  lost  by 
discontinuance  of  intercourse,  without  any  offence 
on  either  part,  and  have  long  known,  that  it  is  more 
dangerous  to  be  forgotten  than  to  be  blamed;  I 
therefore  make  haste  to  send  you  the  rest  of  my 
story,  lest^  by  the  delay  of  another  fortnight,  the  name 
of  Betty  Broom  might  be  no  longer  remembered  by 
jiou  or  your  readers. 
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^*'' Having  left  the  last  place  in  haste,  to  avoid  the 
charge  or  the  suspicion  of  theft,  I  hud  not  secured 
another  service,  and  was  forced  to  take  a  lodging  in 
a  back  street,  I  had  now  got  good  clothes.  The 
woman  who  Uved  in  the  garret  opposite  to  mine  was 
very  officious,  and  offered  to  take  care  of  my  room 
and  clean  it,  while  I  went  round  to  my  acquaintance 
to  inquire  for  a  mistress.  1  knew  not  why  she  was 
BO  kind,  nor  how  I  could  recompense  her  but  in  a 
few  days  I  missed  some  of  my  linen,  went  to  another 
lodging,  and  resolved  not  to  have  another  friend  in 
the  nest  garret. 

'  In  sixweeks  1  became  under-maid  at  the  house  of 
amercer  in  Comhill, whose  son  was  his  apprentice. 
The  young  gentleman  used  to  sit  late  at  the  tavern, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  father ;  and  I  was  or- 
dered by  my  mistress  to  let  him  in  silently  to  his  bed 
under  the  counter,  and  to  be  very  careful  to  take 
away  his  candle.  The  hours  which  I  was  obliged  to 
watch,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  family  was  in  bed,  I  con- 
sidered as  supernumerary,  and  having  no  business 
assigned  for  them,  thought  myself  at  liberty  to  spend 
tiiem  my  own  way :  I  kept  myself  awake  with  a 
book,  and  for  some  time  liked  my  state  the  better 
for  this  opportunity  of  reading.  At  lost  the  upper- 
maid  found  my  book,  and  shewed  it  to  my  mistress, 
who  told  me,  that  wenches  hke  me  might  spend  their 
time  better  ;  that  she  never  knew  any  of  the  readers 
that  had  good  designs  in  their  heads;  that  she  could 
always  find  something  else  to  do  with  her  time,  than 
to  puzzle  over  books  j  and  did  not  like  that  such  a 
fine  lady  should  sit  up  for  her  young  master. 

*  This  was  the  first  time  that  I  found  it  thought  cri- 
minal or  dangerous  to  know  how  to  read.  I  was 
dismissed  decently,  lest  I  should  tell  tales,  and  had  a 
small  gratuity  above  my  wages. 

'  I  then  lived  with  a  gentlewoman  of  a  small  for- 
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tune.   This  vrsa  the  only  happy  part  of  my  life.   My  f 
mistress,  for  whom  public  diversions  were  too  ex-  / 
pensive,  spent  her  time  with  books ,  and  was  pleased  / 
to  find  a  maid  who  could  partake  her  amusements.  | 
I  rose  early  in  the  morning,  that  I  might  have  time 
in  the  afternoon  to  read  or  listen,  and  was  suffered  to 
tell  my  opinion,  or  express  my  delight.  Thus  fifteen 
months  stole  away,  in  which  I  did  not  repine  that  I 
was  born  to  servitude.     But  a  burning  fever  seized 
my  mistress,  of  whom  I  shall  say  no  more,  than  that 
her  servant  wept  upon  her  grave. 

*  I  had  lived  in  a  kind  of  luxury  which  made  me 
very  unfit  for  another  place ;  and  was  rather  too  de- 
licate for  the  conversation  of  a  kitchen ;  so  that  when 
I  was  hired  in  the  family  of  an  East  India  director, 
my  behaviour  was  so  different,  as  they  said,  from 
that  of  a  common  servant,  that  they  concluded  me  a 
gentlewoman  in  disguise,  and  turned  me  out  in  three 
weeks,  on  suspicion  of  some  design  which  they  could 
not  comprehend. 

'  I  then  fled  for  refuge  to  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
where  I  hoped  to  find  no  obstructions  from  my  new 
accomplishments,  and  was  hired  under  the  house- 
keeper in  a  splendid  family.  Here  I  was  too  wise 
for  the  maids,  and  too  nice  for  the  footman ;  yet  I 
might  have  lived  on  without  much  uneasiness,  had 
not  my  mistress,  the  housekeeper,  who  used  to  em- 
ploy me  in  buying  necessaries  for  the  family,  found 
a  bill  which  I  had  made  of  one  day's  expense.  I 
suppose  it  did  not  quite  agree  with  her  own  book, 
for  she  fiercely  declared  her  resolution,  that  there 
should  be  no  pen  and  ink  in  that  kitchen  but  her  own. 

^  She  had  the  justice,  or  the  prudence,  not  to  injure 
my  reputation  ;  and  I  was  easily  admitted  into  an- 
other house  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  my  busi- 
ness was,  to  sweep  the  rooms  and  make  the  beds. 
Here  I  was  for  some  time  the  favourite  of  Mrs« 
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Simper,  my  lady's  woman,  who  could  nol  bear  the 
vulgar  girls,  and  was  happy  in  the  attendance  of  a 
young  woman  of  some  education.  Mrs,  Simper  Wed 
B  novel,  though  she  could  nol  read  hard  words, and 
therefore,  when  her  lady  was  abroad,  we  always  laid 
bold  on  her  boobs.  At  last  my  abilities  became  so 
much  celebrated,  that  the  house-steward  used  to  em- 
ploy me  in  keeping  his  accounts.  Mrs.  Simper  then 
found  ont,  that  my  sanciness  was  grown  to  such  a 
beight  that  nobody  could  endure  it,  and  told  my  lady, 
ibat  there  had  never  been  a  room  well  swept  since 
Betty  Broom  came  into  the  house. 

'  I  was  then  hired  by  a  consumptive  lady,  who 
wanted  a  maid  that  could  read  and  write,  t  attended 
her  four  years,  and  though  she  was  never  pleased, 
yel  when  1  declared  my  resolution  to  leave  her,  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  told  mc  that  I  must  bear  the 
peevishness  of  a  sick  bed,  and  I  should  Iind  myself 
remembered  in  her  will.  I  complied,  and  a  codicil 
was  added  tu  my  favour ;  bnt  in  leas  than  a  week, 
when  I  set  her  gruel  before  her,  1  laid  the  spoon  on 
the  left  side,  and  she  threw  her  will  into  the  fire. 
'  In  two  days  she  made  another,  which  she  burnt  in 
the  same  manner,  because  she  could  not  eat  her 
chicken.  A  third  was  made,  and  destroyed  because 
■he  heard  a  monse  within  the  wainscot,  and  was  sure 
that  I  should  suffer  her  to  be  carried  away  alive. 
After  this  1  was  for  some  time  out  of  favour,  but  as 
her  illness  grew  upon  her,  resentment  and  sullennesa 
gave  way  to  kinder  sentiments.  She  died,  and  left 
me  five  hundred  pounds;  with  this  fortune  1  am 
going  to  settle  in  my  native  parish,  where  I  resolve 
to  spend  some  hours  every  day  in  teaching  poor  girls 
to  read  and  write.     1  am.  Sir, 

Your  homble  servant, 

Bbttt  Broom.' 


r 
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N"  30.     SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  II,  1758, 


The  desires  of  man  increase  with  hia  acquisitions; 
every  step  which  he  advances  brings  something 
within  his  view,  which  he  did  not  see  before,  and 
which,  as  soon  as  he  sees  it,  he  begins  to  want- 
Where  necessity  ends,  curiosity  begins  ;  and  no 
sooner  are  we  supplied  with  every  thing  that  nature 
can  demand,  than  we  sit  down  to  contrive  artificial 


r  mind,  every  populous  and 
wealthy  city  is  filled  wilh  innumerable  ernploytnents, 
for  which  the  greater  part  of  mankind  is  without  a 
name;  wilh  artificers,  whose  labour  is  exerted  in 
producing-  such  petty  conveniences,  that  many  shops 
are  furnished  witli  instruments  of  which  the  use  can 
hardly  be  found  without  inquiry,  but  which  he  that 
once  knows  them  quickly  learns  to  number  among 
necessary  things. 

Such  IS  the  diligence  with  which,  in  countries 
completely  civilized,  one  part  of  mankind  labours 
for  another,  that  wants  are  supplied  faster  than  they 
can  be  formed,  and  the  idle  and  luxurious  iind  life 
stagnate  for  want  of  some  desire  to  keep  it  in  mo- 
tion. This  species  of  distress  furnishes  a  new  set  of 
occupations ;  and  multitudes  are  busied  from  day  to 
day,  in  finding  the  rich  and  the  fortunate  something 
to  do. 

It  is  very  common  to  reproach  those  artists  as 
useless,  who  produce  only  such  superfluities  as  nei- 
ther accommodate  the  body,  nor,  improve  the  mind ; 
and  of  which  no  other  effect  can  be  imagined,  than 
that  they  are  the  occasions  of  spending  money,  and 
consuroiog  time. 
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But  tliia  censure  will  be  miligaled  when  it  is  &e~ 
riousJy  considered  that  money  and  time  are  the 
heaviest  burdens  of  life,  and  that  the  unhappiest  of 
all  mortals  are  those  who  have  more  of  either  than 
they  know  how  to  use.  To  set  himself  free  from 
these  encumbrances,  one  hurries  to  Newmarket ;  an- 
other travels  over  Europe ;  one  pulls  down  his  house 
and  calls  architects  about  him ;  another  buys  a  seat 
m  the  country,  and  follows  his  hounds  over  hedges 
and  through  livers;  one  makes  collections  of  shells; 
and  another  searches  the  world  for  tulips  and  car- 
nations. 

He  is  surely  a  public  benefactor  who  finds  em- 
ployment for  tliose  to  whom  it  is  thus  difficult  to 
fiad  it  for  themselves.  It  is  true,  that  this  is  seldom 
done  merely  from  generosity  or  compassion ;  almost 
every  man  seeks  his  own  advantage  in  helping  others, 
and  therefore  it  is  too  common  for  mercenary  of- 
ficiousness  to  consider  rather  what  is  grateful,  than 
what  is  right. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  be  loved 
than  esteemed;  and  ministers  of  pleasure  will  always 
be  found,  who  study  to  make  themselves  necessary, 
and  to  supplant  those  who  are  practising  the  same 

One  of  the  amusements  of  idleness  is  reading  with- 
out the  fatigue  of  close  attention,  and  the  world, 
therefore,  swarms  with  writers  whose  wish  is  not  to 
he  studied,  but  to  be  read. 

No  species  of  literary  men  has  lately  been  so  much 
multiplied  as  the  writers  of  news.  Not  many  years 
ago  the  nation  was  content  with  one  gazette ;  but 
now  we  have  not  only  in  the  metropolis  papers  for 
every  morning  and  every  evening,  but  almost  every 
large  town  has  its  weekly  historian,  who  regularly 
circulates  his  periodical  intelligence,  and  tills  the 
villages  of  hia  district  with  conjectures  on  the  events 
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of  war,  and  with  debates  on  the  true  interests  of 
Europe. 

To  write  news  in  its  perfection  requires  such  a 
combination  of  quaUties,  that  a  man  completely 
fitted  for  the  task  is  not  always  to  be  found.  In  Sir 
Henry  Wotton's  jocular  definition,  *  An  ambassador 
is  said  to  be  a  man  of  virtue  sent  abroad  to  tell  lies 
for  the  advantage  of  his  country ;  a  news-writer  is  a 
man  without  virtue,  who  writes  lies  at  home  for  his 
own  profit.'  To  these  compositions  is  required  nei- 
ther genius  nor  knowledge,  neither  industry  nor 
sprightliness ;  but  contempt  of  shame,  and  indiffer- 
ence to  truth,  are  absolutely  necessary.  He  who  by 
a  long  familiarity  with  infamy  has  obtained  these 
qualities,  may  confidently  tell  to-day  what  he  in- 
tends to  contradict  to-morrow ;  he  may  affirm  fearr 
lessly  what  he  knows  that  he  shall  be  obliged  to 
recant,  and  may  write  letters  from  Amsterdam  or 
Dresden  to  himself. 

In  a  time  of  war  the  nation  is  always  of  one  mind, 
eager  to  hear  something  good  of  themselves,  and  ill 
of  the  enemy.  At  this  time  the  task  of  news- writers 
is  easy :  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  tell  that  the 
battle  is  expected,  and  afterward  that  a  battle  has 
been  fought,  in  which  we  and  our  friends,  whether 
conquering  or  conquered,  did  all,  and  our  enemies 
did  nothing. 

Scarcely  any  thing  awakens  attention  like  a  tale 
of  cruelty.  The  writer  of  news  never  fails  in  the  in- 
termission of  action  to  tell  how  the  enemies  mur- 
dered children  and  ravished  virgins ;  and  if  the  scen^ 
of  action  be  somewhat  distant,  scalps  half  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  province. 

Among  the  calamities  of  war,  may  be  justly  num- 
bered the  diminution  of  the  love  of  truth,  by  the 
falsehoods  which  interest  dictates,  and  credulity  en- 
courages.    A  peace  will  equally  leave  the  warrior 
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and  relater  of  wars  destitute  of  employment;  and  I 
know  not  whether  more  is  to  be  dreaded  from  Btreeta 
filled  with  soldiers  accustomed  to  piuniicr,  or  from 
its  filled  with  scribblers  accuEtomcd  to  lie. 
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Manv  moralists  have  remarked,  that  pride  has  of 
all  human  vices  (he  widest  dominion,  appears  in  the 
greatest  multiphcity  of  forms,  and  lies  hid  under  the 
greatest  variety  of  disguises ;  of  disguises  which, 
like  the  moon's  '  veil  of  brightness,'  are  both  itfi 
*  lustre  and  its  shade,'  and  betray  it  to  others,  though 
they  hide  it  i'rom  ourselves. 

It  is  not  my  intenuon  to  degrade  pride  from  this 
pre-eminence  of  mischief;  yet  1  know  not  whether 
idleness  may  not  maintain  a  very  doubtful  and  ob- 
stinate competition. 

There  are  some  that  profess  idleness  in  its  full 
dignity,  v/ho  call  themselves  the  Idle,  as  Busiris  in 
tlte  play  calls  himself  the  Proud ;  who  boast  that 
they  do  nothing,  and  thank  their  stars  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do ;  who  sleep  every  night  till  they  can 
sleep  no  longer,  and  rise  only  that  exercise  may 
enable  them  to  sleep  again;  who  prolong  the  reign 
of  darkness  by  double  curtains ;  and  never  see  the 
sun  but  to  '  tell  him  how  they  hate  his  beams ;'  whose 
whole  labour  is  to  vary  the  posture  of  indulgence, 
and  whose  day  differs  from  their  night  but  as  a  couch 
or  chair  differs  from  a  bed. 

These  are  the  true  and  open  votaries  of  idleness 
for  whom  she  weaves  the  garlands  of  poppies,  and 
into  whose  cup  she  pours  the  waters  of  oblivion; 
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iniffled  stupidity,  forgetting 
loug  ceased  to  live,  and  at 
I  only  say  that  they 


who  exist  in  a  state  of  u 
and  forgotten ;  who  havi 
whoEe  death  the 
have  ceased  to  breathe. 

But  idleness  predominates  in  many  lives  where  it 
is  not  suspected;  for,  being  a  vice  which  terminates 
in  itaeif,  it  may  be  enjoyed  without  injury  to  others ; 
and  it  is  therefore  not  watched  like  fraud,  which 
endangers  propBrty ;  or  like  pride,  which  naturally 
seeks,  its  gratifications  in  another's  inferiority.  Idle- 
ness is  &  sileot  and  peaceful  quality,  that  neither 
raises  envy  by  ostentation,  nor  hatred  by  opposition ; 
and  therefore  nobody  is  busy  to  censure  or  detect  it. 

As  pride  Bometimes  is  hid  under  humility,  idleness 
is  often  covered  by  turbulence  and  hurry.  He  that 
neglects  his  known  duty  and  real  employment,  na- 
turally endeavours  to  crowd  his  mind  with  something 
that  may  bar  out  the  remembrance  of  his  own  folly, 
and  does  any  thing  but  what  he  ought  to  do  with 
eager  diligence,  that  he  may  keep  himself  in  his  own 

Some  are  always  in  a  state  of  preparation,  occu- 

f'ied  in  previous  measures,  forming  plans,  accumu- 
ating  materials,  and  providing  for  the  main  affair. 
These  are  certainly  under  the  secret  power  of  idle- 
ness. Nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  the  workman 
whose  tools  are  for  ever  to  be  sought.  1  was  once 
told  by  a  great  master  that  no  man  ever  excelled  in 
painting,  who  was  eminently  curious  about  pencils 
and  colours. 

There  are  others  to  whom  idleness  dictates  another 
expedient,  by  which  life  may  be  passed  unprofitably 
away  without  the  tediousness  of  many  vacant  hours. 
The  art  is,  to  fill  the  day  with  petty  business,  to 
have  always  something  in  hand  which  may  raise 
curiosity,  but  not  solicitude,  and  keep  the  mind  in  a 
state  of  action,  but  not  of  labour. 
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This  art  has  for  many  years  been  practised  by  my 
gld  friend  Sober  witli  wonderful  success.  Sober  ii 
a  man  of  strong  desircB  and  quick  imagination,  eo 
exactly  balanced  by  the  love  of  ease,  that  they  can 
seldom  stimulate  him  to  any  diDicult  undertaking; 
they  have,  however,  so  much  power,  that  they  will 
not  suffer  him  to  He  quite  at  rest ;  and  though  they 
do  not  make  him  sufficiently  useful  to  others,  they 
make  him  at  least  weary  of  himself. 

Mr.  Sober's  chief  pleasure  ia  conversation  :  there 
is  no  end  of  his  talk  or  his  attention  ;  to  speak  or  to 
hear  is  equally  pleasing;  for  he  still  fancies  that  he 
is  teaching  or  learmug  something,  and  is  free  for  the 
time  from  his  own  reproaches. 

But  there  is  one  time  at  night  when  he  must  go 
home,  that  his  friends  may  sleep  ;  and  another  time 
in  the  morning,  when  all  the  world  agrees  to  shut 
out  interruption.  These  are  the  moments  of  which 
poor  Sober  trembles  at  the  thou^t.  But  the  misery 
of  these  irksome  intervals  he  has  many  means  of  al- 
leviating. He  has  persuaded  himself  that  ihe  manual 
arts  are  undeservedly  overlooked;  he  has  observed 
in  many  trades  the  effects  of  close  thought,  and  just 
ratiocination.  From  speculation  he  proceeded  to 
practice,  and  supplied  himself  with  the  tools  of  a 
carpenter,  with  which  be  mended  his  coal-box  very 
successfully,  and  which  he  still  continues  to  employ, 
as  he  finds  occasion. 

He  has  attempted  at  other  times  the  craft  of  shoe- 
maker, tinman,  plumber,  and  potter;  in  all  these 
arts  he  has  failed,  and  resolves  to  qualify  himself  for 
them  by  better  information.  But  his  daily  amuse- 
ment is  chemistry.  He  has  a  small  furnace,  which 
he  employe  in  distillation,  and  which  has  long  been 
the  solace  of  his  life.  He  draws  oils  and  waters, 
and  essences  and  spirits,  which  he  kubws  to  be  of 
BO  use ;  «ts  aud  counts  the  drops  as  ther  come  from 
k3 
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his  retort,  and  forgets  that,  whilst  a  drop  is  falling, 
a  moment  flies  away. 

Poor  Sober !  I  have  often  teased  him  with  reproof, 
and  he  has  often  promised  reformation  ;  for  no  man 
is  so  much  open  to  conviction  aa  the  Idler,  but  there 
is  none  on  which  it  operates  so  Utile.  What  will  be 
the  effect  of  this  paper  I  know  not ;  perhaps  he  will 
read  it  and  laugh,  and  hght  the  fire  in  bis  furnace ; 
but  my  hope  is,  that  he  will  quit  his  trifles,  and  be- 
take himself  to  rational  and  useful  diligence. 


N°  32.    SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,  175! 


AMonothe  innumerable  mortifications  that  waylay 
human  arrogance  on  every  side,  may  well  be  reckon- 
ed our  ignorance  of  the  most  common  objects  and 
effects,  a  defect  of  which  we  become  more  sensible, 
by  every  attempt  to  supply  it.  Vulgar  and  inactive 
minds  confound  familiarity  with  knowledge,  and 
conceive  themselves  informed  of  the  whole  nature  of 
things  when  they  are  shewn  theiv  form  or  told  tlieir 
use ;  but  tiie  speculatist,  who  is  not  content  with 
superficial  views,  harasses  himself  with  fruitless  cu- 
riosity, and  still  as  he  acquires  more,  perceives  only 
that  he  knows  less. 

Sleep  is  a  state  in  which  a  great  part  of  every  life 
is  passed.  No  animal  has  yet  been  discovered, 
whose  existence  ia  not  varied  with  intervals  of  in- 
sensibihty;  and  some  late  philosophers  have  ex- 
tended the  empire  of  sleep  over  the  vegetable  world. 

Yet  of  this  change,  so  frequent,  so  great,  so  ge- 
neral, and  so  necessary,  no  searcher  has  yet  found 
either  the  efficient  or  6nal  cause ;  or  can  tell  by  what 
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by  death  ;  ■  posilioa  fMA,  harnvm  k  mty  deject 
tlte  happy,  inll  Kldon  kffbtd  vmA  couloTt  to  tbe 

wretched.  It  Ls  fax  more  pleasing  to  conMd«r,  thkt 
sleep  is  equally  a  leveller  with  demh  :  that  the  titno 
is  never  at  a  great  distance,  when  the  balm  of  rest 
shall  be  difiused  alike  upon  every  hcail,  when  the 
diversities  of  life  shall  stop  their  operation,  and  tlte 
high  and  low  shall  lay  down  together. 

It  is  somewhere  recorded  of  Alexander,  ihal  in 
the  pride  of  conquests,  and  intoxication  of  flattery, 
he  declared  that  he  only  perceived  himself  to  be  a 
man  by  the  necessity  of  sleep.  Whether  he  cotitN 
dered  sleep  as  necessary  to  liis  mind  or  body,  It  wu 
iadeed  a  sufficient  evidence  of  human  JnHrmity  ;  th« 
body  which  required  such  frequency  of  renovation, 
gave  but  faint  promisea  of  immortality:  and  tho 
mind  which,  from  time  to  time,  sunk  gladly  into  iti- 
aensibility,  had  made  no  very  near  appioncUes  to  tho 
felicity  of  the  supreme  and  self- su flic ifiit  nuturr. 

I  know  not  what  can  tend  more  to  rcprcx  all  llio 
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passions  that  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  than 
the  consideration  that  there  is  no  height  of  happiness 
or  honour  from  which  man  does  not  eagerly  descend 
to  a  state  of  unconscious  repose ;  that  the  best  con- 
dition of  life  is  such,  that  we  contentedly  quit  its 
good  to  be  disentangled  from  its  evils ;  that  in  a 
few  hours  splendour  fades  before  the  eye,  and  praise 
Itself  deadens  in  the  ear ;  the  senses  withdraw  from 
their  objects,  and  reason  favours  the  retreat. 

What  then  are  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  covet- 
ousness,  ambition,  and  rapacity?  Let  him  that  de- 
sires most  have  all  his  desires  gratified,  he  never 
shall  attain  a  state  that  he  can  for  a  day^and  a  night 
contemplate  with  satisfaction,  or  from  which,  if  he 
had  the  power  of  perpetual  vigilance,  he  would  not 
long  for  periodical  separations. 

All  envy  would  be  extinguished,  if  it  were  uni- 
versally known  that  there  are  none  to  be  envied, 
and  surely  none  can  be  much  envied  who  are  not 
pleased  with  themselves.  There  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  distinctions  of  mankind  have  more 
show  than  value,  when  it  is  found  that  all  agree  to 
be  weary  alike  of  pleasures  and  of  cares ;  that  the 
powerful  and  the  weak,  the  celebrated  and  obscure, 
join  in  one  common  wish,  and  implore  from  Nature's 
hand  the  nectar  of  oblivion. 

Such  is  our  desire  of  abstraction  from  ourselves, 
that  very  few  are  satisfied  with  the  quantity  of  stu- 
pefaction which  the  needs  of  the  body  force  upon 
the  mind.  Alexander  himself  added  intemperance 
to  sleep,  and  solaced  with  the  fumes  of  wine  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  world ;  and  almost  every  man  has 
»ome  art  by  which  he  steals  his  thoughts  away  from 
his  present  state. 

It  is  not  much  of  life  that  is  spent  in  close  atten- 
tion to  any  important  duty.  Many  hours  of  every 
day  are  suffered  to  fly  «way  without  any  traces  left 
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'  upon  the  intellects.  We  suffer  phantoms  to  rise  up 
before  us,  and  amuse  ourselvea  with  the  dance  of 
airy  images,  which,  after  a  time,  we  dismiss  for  ever, 
and  know  not  how  we  have  been  busied. 

Many  have  no  happier  moments  than  those  that 
tbey  pass  in  solitude,  abandoned  to  iheir  own  imagi- 
sation,  which  sometimes  puts  sceptres  in  their  hands 
or  mitres  on  their  heads,  shifts  the  scene  of  pleasure 
with  endless  variety,  bids  all  the  forms  of  beauty 
sparkle  before  them,  and  gluts  ihem  with  every 
change  of  visionary  luxury. 

It  is  easy  in  these  semi -si  umbers  to  collect  all  the 
possibilities  of  happiness,  to  alter  the  course  of  the 
sun,  to  bring  back  the  past,  and  anticipate  the  fu- 
ture, to  unite  all  the  beauties  of  all  seasons,  and  all 
the  blessings  of  all  climates,  to  receive  and  bestow 
felicity,  and  forget  that  misery  is  the  lot  of  man.  All 
this  is  a  voluntary  dream,  a  temporary  recession  from 
the  realities  of  lite  to  airy  Mictions  ;  and  habitual  sub- 
jection of  reason  to  fancy. 

Others  are  afi'aid  to  be  alone,  and  amuse  them- 
selves by  a  perpetual  succession  of  com^ianions  ;  but 
the  difference  is  not  great :  in  solitude  we  have  our 
dreams  to  ourselves,  and  in  company  we  agree  to 
dream  in  concert.  The  end  sought  in  both  is,  for- 
getfulness  of  ourselves. 
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hope  the  author  of  the  following  letter  will  excuse 
the  omission  of  some  parts,  and  allow  me  to  re- 
mark, that  the  Journal  of  the  Citizen  in  the  Spec- 
tator has  almost  precluded  the  attempt  of  any 
future  writer.] 
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•Nod  ita  Homuli 


Pnescriptum,  et  Intonsi  Catonis 
Auspiciis,  veterumque  noruoSi.— -Hor. 
'SIR, 

*  You  have  often  solicited  correspondence.  I  have 
sent  you  the  Journal  of  a  Senior  Fellow,  or  Genuine 
Idler,  just  transmitted  from  Cambridge  by  a  face- 
tious correspondent,  and  warranted  to  have  been 
transcribed  from  the  common-place  book  of  the 
journalist. 

*  Monday,  Nine  o^ Clock,  Turned  off  my  bed-maker 
for  waking  me  at  night.  Weather  rainy.  Consjjted 
my  weather-glass.  No  hopes  of  a  ride  before  Hinnerl 

mto,  Ten,  After  breakfast  transcribed  half  a 
sermon  from  Dr.  Hickman.  N.  B.  Never  to  tran* 
scribe  any  more  from  Calamy  ;  Mrs.  Pilcocks,  at  my 
curacy,  having  one  volume  of  that  author  lying  in 
her  parlour- window. 

*  Ditto,  Eleven,  Went  down  into  my  cellar.  Mem. 
My  Mountain  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  a  month's  time. 
N.  B.  To  remove  the  five-year-old  port  into  the  new 
bin  on  the  left  hand. 

*  Dittoy  Twelve,  Mended  a  pen.  Looked  at  my  wea- 
ther-glass  again.  Quicksilver  very  low.  Shaved.  Bar- 
ber's  nand  snakes. 

*  Ditto,  One.  Dined  alone  in  my  room  on  a  sole. 
N.  B.  The  shrimp-sauce  not  so  good  as  Mr.  H.  of 
Peterhouse  and  I  used  to  eat  in  London  last  winter, 
at  the  Mitre  in  Fleet-street.  Sat  down  to  a  pint  of 
Madeira.  Mr.  IJ.  s^ifprised  me  over  it.  We  finished 
two  bottles  of  port  together,  and  were  very  cheer- 
ful. Mem.  To  dine  with  Mr.  H.  at  Peterhouse  next 
Wednesday. •  One  of  the  dishes  a  leg  of  pork  and 
peas,  by  my  desire. 

*  Ditto,  Six.     Newspaper  in  the  common-room. 

*  Ditto,  Seven.  Returned  to  my  room.  Made  a  tiff 
of  warm  punchy  and  to  bed  before  nine ;  did  not  fall 
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asleep  till  ten,  a  youag  fellow-commoner  beio^  very 
noUy  over  my  head. 

'  Tuesdaii,  N'  

Weathcr-glas3"?erv  hiRh. 

■  Ditto,  'I'en.  (Jrilered  my  horse,  aud  rode  to  the 
five-mile  stone  on  Uie  Newmarket  road.  Appelite 
^ts  better.  A  pack  of  hounds  in  fiiU  cry  crosaed 
the  road,  and  startled  my  horse. 

'  Ditto,  Twelve.  Dressed.  Found  a  letter  on  my 
table  to  be  in  London  the  19th  inst.    Bespoke  a  new 

•Ditto,  One.  At  dinner  in  the  hall.  Too  much 
water  in  the  soup.  Dr.  Dry  always  orders  the  beef 
to  be  salted  too  much  for  me. 

'  Ditto,  Tieo.  Ill  the  common-room.  Dr.  Dry  gave 
us  au  instance  of  a  gentleman  who  kept  the  §;oiit  out 
of  his  stomach  by  drinking  old  Madeira.  Conversa- 
tion chiefly  on  the  expeditions.  Company  broke  up 
at  four.  Dr.  Dry  and  myself  played  at  backgam- 
mon for  a  brace  of  snipes.     Won. 

'  Ditto,  Five.  At  the  coffee-house.  Met  Mr.  H. 
there.     Could  not  get  a  sight  of  the  Monitor. 

'  Ditto,  Seven.  Hetumed  home,  and  stirred  ray 
fire.  Went  to  the  common-room,  and  supped  on 
the  SDJpes  with  Dr.  Dry. 

'  Ditto,  Eight.  Began  the  evening  in  the  common- 
room.  Dr.  Dry  told  several  stories.  Were  very 
merry.  Our  new  fellow  that  studies  physic  very 
talkative  towards  twelve.     Pretends  he  will  bring 

the  youngest  Miss to  drink  tea  with  me 

soon.     Impertinent  blockhead ! 

'  JVtdnesday,  Nine.     Alarmed  with  a  pain  in  my 
ancle.     Q.  The  gont?     Fear  I  can't  dine  at  Peter- 
house  ;  but  I  hope  a  ride  will  set  all  ti 
ther-glass  below /a; f 

^~Villo~l  ViTIVlOUTlwd  my  horse,  t 
Iher  napicious.     Pain  in  my  ancle  en^ely  gone. 


:an'l  dine  at  Peter-   , 
all  to  righls^Wea-  j 

Be,  though  the  wea-  | 
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(  Catched  in  a  shower  coming  back.    Convinced  tha^ 

I    myweftther- glass  is  the  best  in  Cambridge' 

"^rWrrnrTOFlTOr-BrMrsatr-SftttBlerSa  up  to  the 

^  Fishmonger'a-hill.  Mel  Mr.  H.  and  went  with  him 
to  Peterhouse.  Cook  made  us  wait  thirty-six  miautes 
beyond  the  time.  The  company,  some  of  my  Ema- 
nuel friends.  Fordinner,  apairof  soles,  alegofpork 
and  peas  among  other  things.  Mem.  Pease-pudding 
not  boiled  enough.  Cook  reprimanded  and  sconced 
in  my  presence. 

'  jbitio,  after  dinner.  Pain  in  my  ancle  returns. 
Dull  all  the  afternoon.  Rallied  for  being  no  company. 
Mr.  H.'a  account  of  the  accommodations  on  the  road 
in  his  Bath  journey, 

'  Ditto, Six.  Got  into  spirits.  Neverwasmorechat- 
ty.  We  Bat  late  at  whist.  Mr.  H.  and  self  agreed  at 
parting  to  take  a  gentle  ride,  and  dine  at  the  old 
house  on  the  London  road  to-morrow. 

■  '  Thursday,  Nine.  My  sempstress.  She  has  lost  the 
measure  of  my  wrist.  Forced  to  be  measured  again. 
The  baggage  has  got  a  trick  of  smiling. 
'  Ditto,  Ten  to  Eleven,  Made  some  rappee-snufF. 
Read  the  magazines.  Received  a  present  of  pickles 
from  Miss  Pilcocks.  Mem.  To  send  in  return  some 
collared  eel,  which  1  know  both  the  old  lady  and  miss 
are  fond  of, 

'  Ditto,  Eleven.  Gkss  very  j^jJi*-  Mounted  at  the 
gate  with  Mr.  H.  SBTIeskittisIiand  wants  exercise. 
Arrive  at  the  old  house.  All  the  provisions  bespoke 
by  some  rakish  fel Ink-commoner  in  the  next  room, 

I  Who  had  been  on  a  scheme  to  Newmarket,  Could 
get  nothing  but  mutton-chops  off  the  worst  end. 
Port  very  new.  Agree  to  try  fiome  other  house  to- 
morrow. 


*  Here  the  Journal  breaks  off:  for  the  next  raorn- 
ing,  my  fiieud   informs  mc,   our  genial  academic 
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was  waked  with  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout ;  and,  at  pre- 
sent, enjoys  all  the  dignity  of  that  disease.  But  I  be- 
lieve  we  have  lost  nolluiig  by  this  interruption  :  since 
acoQ  tinaation  of  the  remainderof  the  Journal,  through 
the  remainder  of  the  week,  would  most  probably  have 
exhibited  nothing  more  than  a  repeated  relation  of 
the  same  circumstances  ot  idling  and  luxury. 

'  I  hope  it  will  not  be  concluded,  from  this  speci- 
men of  academic  life,  that  1  have  attempted  to  decry 
our  universities.  If  literature  is  not  the  essential  re- 
quisite of  the  modern  academic,  I  am  yet  persuaded 
that  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  however  degenerated, 
surpass  the  fashionable  acaikmies  of  our  metropolis, 
and  the  gymnasia  of  foreign  countries.  The  number 
of  learned  persons  io  these  celebrated  seats  is  still 
considerable,  and  more  aoDveaiences  and  opportuni- 
ties for  study  still  subsist  in  them,  than  in  any  other 
place.  There  is  at  least  one  very  powerful  incentive 
to  learning ;  1  mean  the  GeniuH  of  the  place.  It  is  a 
gort  of  inspiring  deity,  which  every  youth  of  quick 
■ensibility  and  ingenuous  disposition  creates  to  him- 
self, by  reflectmg,  that  he  is  placed  under  those  ve- 
nerable walls,  where  a  Hooker  and  a  Hammond,  a 
Bacon  and  a  Newton,  once  pursued  the  same  course 
of  science,  and  from  whence  they  soared  to  the  most 
elevated  heights  of  literary  fame.  This  is  that  incite- 
ment which  Tully,  according  to  his  own  testimony, ex- 
perienced at  Athens,  when  he  contemplated  the  porti- 
cos where  Socrates  sat,  and  the  laurel-grovea  where 
Plato  disputed.  But  there  are  «ther  circumstances, 
and  of  the  highest  importance,  which  render  our  col- 
leges superior  to  all  other  places  of  education.  Their 
iobtitudons,  although  somewhat  fallen  froln  their  pri- 
roeval  simplicity,  are  such  as  Influence  in  a  particu- 
lar manner,  the  moral  conduct  of  their  youth  ;  and 
inthis  general  depravi  ty  of  manners  and  laxity  of  prin- 
dples,  pure  religion  is  no  where  more  strongly  incul- 
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c^ted.  The  academies^  as  they  are  presumptuoasly 
styled,  are  too  low  to  be  mentioned;  and  foreign 
seminaries  are  likely  to  prejudice  the  unwary  roin^d 
with  Calvinism.  But  English  universities  render  their 
students  virtuous,  at  least  by  excluding  all  opportu- 
nities of  vice  ;  and,  by  teaching  them  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  confirm  them  in  those  of 
true  Christianity.' 


N°  34.    SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  9,  1758. 


To  illustrate  one  thing  by  its  resemblance  to  anothery 
has  been  always  the  most  popular  and  efficacious  &rt^ 
of  instruction.  There  is  indeed  no  other  method  of  u 
teaching  that  of  which  any  one  is  ignorant,  but  by 
means  of  something  already  known ;  and  a  mind  so 
enlarged  by  contemplation  and  inquiry^  that  it  has 
always  many  objects  within  its  view,  will  seldom  be 
long  without  some  near  and  familiar  image  through 
which  an  easy  transition  may  be  made  to  truti^ 
more  distant  and  obscure. 

Of  the  parallels  which  have  been  drawn  by  wit 
and  curiosity,  some  are  literal  and  real,  as  between 
poetry  and  painting,  two  arts  which  pursue  the  same 
end,  by  the  operation  of  the  same  mental  faculties, 
and  which  differ  only  as  the  one  represents  things. 
by  marks  perman^it  and  natural,  the  other  by  signs 
accidental  and  arbitrary.  The  one  therefore  is  more 
easily  and  generally  understood,  since  similitude  of 
form  is  immediately  perceived ;  the  other  is  capable 
of  conveying  more  ideas;  for  men  have  thought  and 
spoken  of  many  things  which  they  do  not  see. 

Other  parallels  are  fortuitous  and  fanciful,  yet 
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these  have  sometimes  been  extended  to  many  parti- 
culars of  resemblance  by  a  lucky  concurrence  of 
dilig;ence  and  chance.  The  animal  bo^i/  is  composed 
of  many  members,  united  underthe  direction  of  one 
mind;  any  number  of  individuals,  connected  for 
some  common  purpose,  is  therefore  called  a  body. 
From  this  participation  of  the  same  appellation  arose 
the  comparison  of  the  body  natural  and  Mt/  politic, 
of  which,  how  far  soever  it  has  been  deduced,  no  end 
has  hitherto  been  found. 

In  these  imaginary  similitudes,  the  same  word  is 
used  at  once  in  its  primitive  and  metaphorical  sense. 
Thus  health,  ascribed  to  the  body  natural,  is  opposed 
to  sickness;  but  attributed  to  the  body  politic'stands 
as  contrary  to  adversity.  These  parallels,  therefore, 
have  more  of  genius,  but  less  of  truth ;  they  often 
please,  but  they  never  convince. 

Of  this  kind  is  a  curious  speculation  frequently 
indulged  by  a  philosopher  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
had  discovered,  that  the  qualities  requisite  to  con- 
versation are  very  exactly  represented  by  a  bowl  of 
punch. 

'  Punch,'  says  this  profound  investigator,  '  is  a 
liquor  compounded  of  spirit  and  acid  juices,  sugar 
and  water.  The  spirit,  volatile  and  fiery,  is  the  pro- 
per emblem  of  vivacity  and  wit ;  the  acidity  'of  the 
lemon  will  very  aptly  figure  pungency  of  raillery; 
and  acrimony  of  censure,  sugar  is  the  natural  repre- 
sentative of  luscious  adulation  and  gentle  complais- 
ance :  and  water  is  the  proper  hieroglyphic  of  easy 
prattle,  innocent  and  tasteless. 

'  Spirit  alone  is  too  powerful  for  use.  It  will  pro- 
duce madness  rather  than  merriment ;  and  instead 
of  quenching  thii-st  will  inflame  the  blood.  Thus 
wit,  too  copiously  poured  out,  agitates  the  hearer  with 
emotions  rather  violent  than  pleasing;  every  one 
shrinks  from  the  force  of  its  oppression,  the  company 
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sits  enlranced  aod  overpowered  ;  all  are  ostODuhed, 
but  nobody  is  pleased. 

'  Tlie  acid  juiceB  give  this  gonial  liquor  all  its 
power  of'stimuiating  the  palate.  Conversation  would 
become  dull  and  vapid,  if  negligence  were  not  some- 
times ronsed,  and  sluggishness  quickened  by  due 
ceverity  of  reprehension.  But  acids  unmixed  wilt 
distort  the  face  and  torture  the  palate  ;  and  he  that 
has  no  other  qualities  than  penetration  and  asperity, 
he  whose  constant  employment  is  detection  and  cen- 
sure, who  looks  onlv  to  find  faults,  and  speaks  only 
to  punish  them,  will  soon  be  dreaded,  hated,  and 
avoided, 

'  The  taste  of  sugar  is  generally  pleasing,  but  it 
cannot  long  be  eat«u  by  itself.  Thus  meekness  and 
courtesy  will  always  recommend  the  first  address, 
but  soon  pall  and  nauseate,  unless  they  are  associated 
with  more  sprightly  qualities.  The  chief  use  of  su- 
gar is  to  temper  the  taste  of  other  substances  ;  and 
softness  of  behaviour  in  the  same  manner  mitigates 
the  roughness  of  contradiction,  and  allays  the  bitter- 
ness  of  unwelcome  truth. 

■  Water  is  the  universal  vehicle  by  which  are  con- 
reyed  the  panicles  necessary  to  sustenance  and 
growth,  by  which  thirst  is  quenched,  and  all  the 
wants  of  life  and  nature  are  supplied.  Thus  all  the 
business  of  the  world  is  transacted  by  artless  and 
easy  talk,  neither  Eublimed  by  fancy,  nor  rliscoloured 
by  ufTectation,  without  either  the  harshness  of  satire, 
or  the  iusciousness  of  flattery.  By  this  limpid  vein 
of  language,  curiosity  is  gratified,  and  all  the  know- 
ledge is  conveyed  which  one  man  is  required  to  im- 
part for  the  safety  or  convenience  of  another.  Wa- 
ter is  the  only  ingredieut  in  punch  which  can  be  used 
alone,  and  with  which  man  is  content  till  fancy  has 
franied  an  artificial  want.  Thus  while  we  only  de- 
sirs  to  have  our  ignorance  informed,  we  are  most 
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delighted  with  the  plainest  dJclion;  and  it  is  only  in 
the  moments  of  idleness  or  pride,  that  we  call  for 
the  gratifications  of  wit  or  flattery, 

'  He  only  will  please  long,  who,  by  tempering  the 
acidity  of  satire  with  the  sugar  of  civility,  and  allay- 
ing the  heat  of  wit  with  the  frigidity  of  humble  chat, 
can  make  the  true  punch  of  conversation ;  and  as 
that  punch  can  be  drank  in  the  greatest  quantity 
which  has  the  largest  proportion  of  water,  so  that   i 
companion  will  be  oftenest   welcome,  whose  talk  J 
flows  out  with  inoflensive  copiousness,  and  unenvied  j 
insipidity.' 
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'To  1 


i  Id 


■  MR.  IDLER, 
'  If  it  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  idle  to  be  busy,  it 
is  likewise,  as  experience  has  taught  me,  not  easy 
to  convince  the  busy  that  it  is  better  to  be  idle,  ^ 
When  you  shall  despair  of  stimulating  slu^shnes^'  ' 
to  motion,  I  hope  you  will  turn  your  thoughts  to-  1 
wards  the  means  of  stilling  the  bustle  of  pernicious'l 
activity. 

'  I  am  the  unfortunate  husband  of  a  hii/fr  afbar^ 
gains.     My  wife  has  somewhere  heard  that  a  good  i 
housewife  never  has  any  thing  to  purchase  ivhen  it  v 
wanted.     Tliis  maxim   is  often  in  her  mouth,  and 
always  in  her  head.     She  is  not  one  of  those  philo^  i 
sophical  talkers  that  speculate  without  practice,  and  ' 
learn  sentences  of  wisdom  only  to  repeat  them ;  she 
is  always  making  additions  to  her  stores  ;  she  never 
looks  into  a  broker's  shop,  but  she  spies  something 
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that  may  be  wanted  Eome  time  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  make  her  pass  the  door  of  a  house  where  aha 
hears  goods  setiing  6v  auction. 

'  Whatever  she  thinks  cheap,  she  holds  it  the  duty 
of  an  economist  to  buy;  in  consequence  of  this 
raexira,  we  are  encumbered  on  every  side  with  use- 
less lumber.  The  servants  can  scarcely  creep  to 
their  beds  thvongh  the  chests  and  boxes  that  sur- 
round them.  The  carpenter  is  employed  once  a 
week  in  building  closets,  fixing  cupboards,  and  fast- 
ening shelves ;  and  my  house  lias  the  appearance  of 
a  ship  stored  for  a  voyage  to  the  colonies. 

'  I  had  often  observed  that  advertisements  set  her 
on  fire ;  and  therefotfi,  pretending  to  emulate  her 
laudable  frugality,  I  forbade  the  newspaper  to  be 
taken  any  longer;  but  my  precaution  is  vain;  1 
know  not  by  what  fatality,  or  by  what  confederacy, 
every  catalogue  of  gemmc  furniture  comes  to  her 
hand,  every  advertisement  of  a  newspaper  newly 
opened  is  in  her  pocket-book,  and  she  knows  be- 
fore any  of  her  neighbours  when  the  stock  of  any 
man  leaving  off  trade  is  to  be  .lold  cheap  for  readi/ 
monej/. 

'  Such  intelligence  is  to  my  dear  one  the  Siren's 
song.  No  engagement,  no  duty,  no  interest,  can 
withhold  her  from  a  sale,  from  which  she  always 
returns  congratulating  herself  upon  her  dexterity  at 
a  bargain ;  the  porter  lays  down  his  burden  in  the 
hall ;  she  displays  her  new  acquisitions,  and  spends 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  contriving  where  they  shall 
be  put. 

'Asshecannotbejrto  have  any  thing  incomplete, 
one  purchase  necessitates  another;  she  has  twenty 
feather-beds  more  than  she  can  use,  and  a  late  sale 
has  Bipplied  her  with  a  pronortionable  number  of 
Whitney  blankets,  a  large  roll  of  linen  for  sheets. 
and  fivB  i]uilt8  ftr  every  bed,  which  she  bonght  be- 
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caasB  the  seller  told  her,  thai  if  she  would  clear  hiii 
hands  he  woidd  let  her  have  a  baigfdn. 

'  Thus  by  hourly  encroachments  iny  habitation  ia 
made  narrower  and  nariower;  the  dining-room  is  so 
crowded  with  tables,  that  dinner  scarcely  cau  be 
(erred  ;  the  parlour  is  decorated  with  so  many  pUes 
of  china,  that  I  dare  not  step  within  tLe  door ;  at 
every  turn  of  the  stairs  I  have  a  clock,  and  hall'  the 
windows  of  ihe  tippet  floors  are  darkened,  that 
•helves  may  be  set  betbre  them. 

'  Tlda,  however,  might  be  borne,  if  she  would  gra- 
tify her  own  inclinations  without  opposing  inine, 
But  I  who  am  idle  am  luxurious,  and  she  condemns 
me  to  live  upon  salt  provision.  She  knows  the 
loss  of  buying  in  small  quantities,  we  have  therefore 
whole  hogs  and  quarters  of  oxen.  Part  of  our  meat 
is  tainted  before  it  is  eaten,  and  part  is  thrown  away 
because  it  is  spoiled,  but  she  persists  in  her  system, 
and  will  never  buy  any  thing  by  single  penny  worths. 

'  The  common  vice  of  those  who  are  still  grasp- 

*  at  more,  is  to  neglect  that  which  they  already 
tossess ;  but  from  this  failing'  my  charmer  is  tree, 
t  is  the  great  care  of  her  life  that  the  pieces  of  beef 
should  be  boiled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
bought ;  that  the  second  bag  of  peas  should  not  be 
opened  till  the  first  were  eaten;  that  every  feaiher-bed 
shall  be  lain  on  in  its  turn  ;  that  the  carpets  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  chests  once  a  month  and  brushed; 
and  the  rolls  of  linen  opoDcd  now  and  then  before 
the  fire.  She  is  daily  inquiring  after  the  best  traps 
for  mice,  and  keeps  the  rooms  always  scented  by 
fumigations  to  destroy  the  moths.  She  employs  a 
workman  from  lime  to  lime  to  adjust  six  clocks  that 
never  go,  and  clean  five  jacks  that  rust  in  the  gar- 
ret; and  a  woman  in  the  nest  alley  lives  by  scour- 
ing the  brass  and  pewter,  which  are  only  laid  up  to 
tarnish  again. 
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'  ShG  is  always  imagining  some  distant  time  in 
which  she  shall  use  whatever  she  accumulatea ;  she 
has  four  looking-glasses  which  she  cannot  hang  up 
'  in  her  house,  but  which  will  be  handsome  in  more 
lofty  rooms  ;  and  pays  rem  for  the  place  of  a  vast 
copper  in  some  warehouse,  because  when  we  live  in 
the  country  we  shall  brew  our  own  beer. 

'  Of  this  life  I  have  long  been  weary,  but  I  know 
not  how  to  change  it ;  all  the  married  men  whom  I 
consult  advise  me  to  have  patience;  but  some  old 
bachelors  arc  of  opinion,  that  since  she  loves  sales  so 
well,  she  should  have  a  sale  of  her  own ;  and  1  have, 
I  think,  resolved  to  open  her  hoards,  and  advertise 
an  auction.         I  am.  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

Peter  PtENTr.' 
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The  great  differences  that  disturb  the  peace  of  man- 
kind arc  not  about  ends,  but  means.  We  have  all 
the  same  general  desires,  but  how  those  desires  shall 
be  accomplished  will  for  ever  be  disputed.  The  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  government  is  temporal,  and  that 
of  religion  is  eternal,  happiness.  Hitherto  we  agree; 
but  here  we  must  part  to  try,  according  to  the  end- 
less varieties  of  passion  and  understanding,  com- 
bined with  one  another,  every  possible  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  every  imaginable  tenet  of  religion. 

We  are  told  by  Cumberland,  that  rectitvde,  applied 
to  action  or  contemplation,  is  merely  metaphorical ; 
and  that  as  a  right  line  describes  the  shortest  passage 
from  point  to  point,  so  a  right  action  affects  a  good 
design  by  the  fewest  means  ;  and  so  likewise  a  right 
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opinion  is  that  which  connects  distant  truths  by  the 

shortest  train  of  intermediate  propositions. 

To  find  the  nearest  way  from  truth  to  truth,  or 
from  purpose  to  eSect,  not  to  use  more  instruments 
where  fewer  will  be  sufficient,  not  to  move  by  wheels 
and  levers  what  will  give  way  to  the  naked  liaud,  is 
the  great  proof  of  a  heallliful  and  vigorous  mind, 
neither  feeble  with  helpless  ignorance,  nor  OTcr- 
burdened  with  unwieldy  knowledge. 

But  there  are  men  who  seem  to  think  nothing  so 
much  the  characteristic  of  a  genius,  as  to  do  com- 
mon things  in  an  uncommon  manner ;  like  Hudi- 
bras,  to  '  tell  the  clock  by  algebra ;'  or  like  the  lady 
in  Dr.  Young's  satires,  'lo  drink  tea  by  stratagem;' 
to  quit  the  beaten  track  only  because  it  is  known, 
and  take  a  new  path,  however  crooked  or  tough, 
because  the  straight  was  found  out  before. 

Every  man  speaks  and  wriies  with  intent  to  be 
understood ;  and  it  can  seldom  happen  but  he  that 
understands  himsctf  might  convey  his  notions  to  an- 
other, if,  content  to  be  understood,  he  did  not  seek 
to  be  admired ;  but  when  once  he  begins  to  contrive 
how  his  sentiments  may  be  received,  not  with  most 
ease  to  his  reader,  but  with  most  advantage  to  him- 
self, he  then  transfers  his  consideration  from  words 
to  sounds,  from  sentences  to  periods,  and  as  he  grows 
wore  elegant  becomes  less  intelligible. 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  every  species  of  authors 
whose  labours  counteract  themselves ;  the  man  of 
enuberance  and  copiousness,  who  diS'uses  every 
thought  through  so  many  diversities  of  expression, 
that  it  is  lost  like  water  in  a  mist ;  the  ponderous 
dictator  of  sentences,  whose  notions  are  delivered  in 
the  lump,  and  are,  like  uncoiued  bullion,  of  mote 
weight  than  use  ;  the  liberal  illustrator,  who  shews 
by  examples  and  comparisons  what  was  clearly  seen 
when  it  was  first  proposed ;  and  the  stately  son  of 
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(lemonstriLlion,  who  proves  with  mnthejnatical  lur- 
mality  wlmt  no  man  has  yet  pretended  to  doubt. 

There  is  a  mode  of  style  for  which  I  know  not  that 
the  masters  of  oratory  have  yet  found  a  name;  a 
style  by  which  the  roost  evident  truths  are  so  ob- 
scured, that  they  can  no  longer  be  perceived,  and 
the  most  familiar  propositions  bo  disguised  that  they 
cannot  be  known.  Every  otherliind  of  eloquence  is 
the  dress  of  sense ;  but  this  is  the  mask  by  which  a 
true  master  of  his  art  will  so  effectually  conceal  it, 
that  a  man  will  as  easily  mistake  hia  own  positions, 
if  he  meets  them  thus  transformed,  as  be  may  pass 
in  a  masquerade  hin  nearest  acquaintance. 

This  style  may  be  called  the  terrific,  for  its  chief 
intention  is,  to  terrify  and  amaze ;  it  may  be  termed 
the  rtpuUi-ce,  for  its  natural  effect  is  to  drive  away 
the  reader;  or  it  may  be  distinguished,  in  plain 
English,  by  the  denomination  of  the  bugbmr  style, 
for  it  has  more  terror  than  danger,  and  will  appear 
less  formidable  as  it  is  more  nearly  approached. 

A  mother  tells  her  infant,  that  tmi  and  two  make 
Jour;  the  child  remembers  the  proposition,  and  is 
able  to  count  four  to  all  the  purposes  of  life,  till  the 
course  of  his  education  brings  him  among  philosO' 
phers  who  fright  him  from  his  former  knowledge, 
by  telling  him,  that  four  is  a  certain  aggregate  of 
units ;  that  all  numbers  being  only  the  repetition  of 
an  unit,  which,  though  not  a  number  itself,  is  the 
parent,  root,  or  original  of  all  number,  four  is  the 
denomination  nssigned  to  a  certain  number  of  such 
repetitions.  The  only  danger  is,  lest,  when  he  first 
hears  these  dreadful  sounds,  the  pupil  should  run 
away  ;  if  he  has  but  the  courage  to  stay  till  the  con- 
clusion, he  will  lind  that,  when  speculation  has  done 
its  worst,  two  and  two  still  make  four. 

An  illustrious  example  of  this  species  of  eloquence 
may  be  found  in  Letters  concerning  Mind.     The 
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author  begins  by  declaring,  that '  the  sorts  or  things 
are  things  that  now  are,  have  been,  and  shall  be,  and 
the  things  that  strictly  m-e'  In  this  position,  except 
the  last  clause,  in  which  he  uses  something  of  the 
scholastic  language,  there  is  nothing-  but  what  every 
man  has  heard  and  imagines  himself  to  know.  But 
who  would  not  believe  that  some  wonderful  novelty 
is  presented  to  his  intellect  when  he  is  afterward 
told,  in  the  true  bvgbear  style,  that  '  the  ares,  in  the 
former  sense,  are  things  that  lie  between  the  Aart- 
lifetu  and  siall-bes.  TTie  haxe-beens  are  things  that 
are  past ;  the  shall-bes  are  things  that  are  to  come ; 
and  the  things  that  are,  in  the  hitter  sense,  are  things 
that  have  not  been,  nor  shall  be,  nor  stand  in  the 
midst  of  such  as  are  before  them,  or  shall  be  after 
them.  The  things  that  have  been,  and  shall  be,  have 
respect  to  present,  past,  and  future.  Those  likewise 
that  now  are  have  moreover  place;  that,  for  instance, 
which  is  here,  that  which  is  to  the  east,  that  which  is 
to  the  west,' 

All  this,  my  dear  reader,  is  very  strange;  but 
though  it  be  strange,  it  is  not  new ;  survey  these 
wonderful  sentences  again,  and  they  will  be  found 
to  contain  nothing  more  than  very  plain  truths, 
which  till  this  author  arose  had  always  been  deli. 
vered  in  plain  language. 
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Those  who  are  skilled  in  the  extraction  and  prepa- 
ration of  metals,  declare,  that  iron  is  every" where  to 
be  found ;  and  that  not  only  its  proper  ore  is  copiously 
treasured  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  but  that  its 
particles  are  dispersed  throughout  all  other  bodies. 
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If  the  extent  of  the  human  view  could  comprehend 
the  whole  frame  of  the  universe,  I  believe  it  would 
be  found  invariably  true,  that  Providence  has  given 
that  in  greatest  plenty,  which  the  condition  of  life 
makes  of  greatest  use;  and  that  nothing  is  penu- 
riously  imparted  or  placed  far  from  the  reach  of  man, 
of  which,  a  more  liberal  distribution,  or  more  easy 
acquisition,  would  increase  real  and  rational  felicity. 

Iron  is  common,  and  gold  is  rare.  Iron  contri- 
butefl  80  much  to  supply  the  wants  of  nature,  that  its 
use  constitutes  much  of  the  difference  between  savage 
and  polished  life,  between  the  state  of  him  that  slum- 
bers in  European  palaces,  and  him  that  shelters  him- 
self in  the  cavities  of  a  rock  from  the  chilness  of  thii 
night,  or  the  vtolenceof  the  storm.  Gold  can  never  be 
hardened  into  saws  or  axes;  it  can  neither  furnish 
instruments  of  manufacture,  utensils  of  agriculture, 
nor  weapons  of  defence!  its  only  quality  is  to  shine, 
and  the  value  of  its  lustre  arises  from  its  scarcity. 

Throughout  the  whole  circle,  both  of  natural  and 
moral  life,  necessaries  are  as  iron,  and  superfluities 
as  gold.  What  we  really  need  we  may  readily  ob- 
tain ;  BO  readily,  that  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
has,  in  the  wantonness  of  abundance,  confounded 
natui-al  with  artificial  desires,  and  invented  necessi- 
ties for  the  sake  of  employment,  because  the  mind  is 
impatient  of  inaction,  and  life  is  sustained  with  so 
little  labour,  that  the  tediousness  of  idle  time  can- 
not otherwise  be  supported. 

Thus  plenty  is  the  original  cause  of  many  of  our 
needs;  and  even  the  poverty,  which  is  so  frequent 
and  distressful  in  civilized  nations,  proceeds  often 
from  that  change  of  manners  which  opulence  has  pro- 
duced. Nature  makes  us  poor  only  when  we  want 
necessaries  ;  but  custom  gives  the  name  of  poverty 
to  the  want  of  superfluities. 

When  Socrates  passed  through  shops  of  toys  and 
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ornaments,  he  cried  out,  '  How  many  things  are  here 
which  I  do  not  need !'  And  the  ^ame  cxcjamtttion 
may  every  man  maLe  who  surveye  the  common  ac- 
commodations of  life. 

Superfluity  and  difficulty  begin  together.  To  i3re»s 
food  for  the  stomach  is  eaiy,  the  art  is  to  irritate  the 
pala'e  when  the  stomach  is  sutGced.  A  rude  hand 
may  build  walls,  form  roofs,  and  lay  floors,  and  pro- 
vide all  that  warmth  and  security  require;  we  only 
call  the  nicer  artificers  to  carve  the  comice,  or  to 
paint  the  ceilings.  Such  dress  as  may  enable  the  body 
to  endure  the  diflerent  seasons,  the  most  unenligbt- 
eped  nations  have  been  able  to  procure  ;  but  the 
work  of  science  begins  iu  the  ambition  of  distinction, 
in  variations  of  fashion,  and  emulation  of  elegance. 
Corn  glows  with  easy  culture ;  the  gardener's  ex- 
periments are  only  employed  to  exalt  the  flavours  of 
fruits,  and  brighten  the  colours  of  flowers. 

Evenof  knowledge,  thost;  parts  are  most  easy  which 
are  generally  necessary.  The  intercourse  of  society 
is  maintained  without  the  elegances  of  language.  Fi- 
gures, criticisms,  and  refinements,  are  the  work  of 
fliosc  whom  idleness  makes  weary  of  themselves. 
The  commerce  of  the  world  is  carried  on  by  easy  me- 
thods of  computation.  Subtilty  and  study  are  re- 
quired only  when  questions  are  invented  merely  to 
puzzle,  and  calculations  are  extended  to  shew  the 
skill  of  the  calculator.  The  light  of  the  sun  is  equally 
beneficial  to  him  whose  eyes  tell  him  that  it  moves, 
and  to  him  whose  reason  persuades  him  that  it  stands 
stiU;  and  plants  grow  with  die  same  luxuriance, 
whether  we  suppose  earth  or  water  the  parent  of  vege- 
tation. 

If  we  raise  oac  thoughts  to  nobler  inquiries,  we 
shall  still  find  facility  concurring  witli  usefulness. 
No  man  needs  stay  to  be  virtuous  till  the  morahsts 
have  determined  the  essence  of  virtue ;  our  duty  is 
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made  apparent  by  its  proximate  consequences,  thoueh 
the  general  and  ultimate  reason  should  never  be  dis- 
covered. Religion  may  regulate  the  life  of  him  to 
whom  the  Scotists  and  Thomists  are  alike  unknown ; 
and  the  assertors  of  fate  and  free-will,  however  dif- 
ferent in  their  talk,  agree  to  act  in  the  same  manner. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  depreciate  the  politer  arts 
or  abstruser  studies.  That  curiosity  which  always 
succeeds  ease  and  plenty,  was  undoubtedly  given  us 
as  a  proof  of  capacity  which  our  present  state  is  not 
able  to  fill,  as  a  preparative  for  some  better  mode  of 
existence,  which  shall  furnish  employment  for  the 
whole  soul,  and  where  pleasure  shall  be  adequate  to 
our  powers  of  fruition.  In  the  mean  time  let  us 
gratefully  acknowledge  that  goodness  which  grants 
us  ease  at  a  cheap  rate,  which  changes  the  seasons 
where  the  nature  of  heat  and  cold  has  not  been  yet 
examined,  and  gives  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night 
to  those  who  never  marked  the  tropics,  or  numbered 
the  constellations. 
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Since  the  publication  of  the  letter  concerning  the 
condition  of  those  who  are  confined  in  jails  by  their 
creditors,  an  inquiry  is  said  to  have  been  made,  by 
which  it  appears  that  more  than  twenty  thousand* 
are  at  this  time  prisoners  for  debt. 

We  often  look  with  indifiierence  on  the  successive 
parts  of  that,  which,  if  the  whole  were  seen  together, 
would  shake  us  with  emotion.  A  debtor  is  dragged 
to  prison,  pitied  for  a  moment,  and  then  forgotten ; 

*  This  number  was  at  that  time  confidently  published ;  bat 
the  author  has  sipce  found  reason  to  question  the.  calculation. 
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anotber  follows  liini,  and  is  lost  alike  in  the  caverns 
of  oblivion;  but  when  the  whole  mass  of  calamity 
rises  up  at  once,  when  twenty  thousand  reasonable 
beings  are  heard  all  groaning  in  unnecessary  misery, 
not  by  the  infirmity  of  nature,  but  the  mistake  or 
negligence  of  poUcy,  who  can  forbear  to  pity  and 
lament,  to  wonder  and  abhor! 

There  is  here  no  needofdecfcnalory  vehemence; 
we  live  in  an  age  of  commerce  and  computation  ;  let 
us  therefore  coolly  inquire  what  is  the  sum  of  evil 
which  the  imprisonment  of  debtors  brings  upon  our 
country. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  later  computists, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  England  do  not  exceed  six 
millions  of  which  twentv  thousand  is  the  three  hun- 
dredth jjart.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  humanity 
or  the  wisdom  of  a  nation,  that  voluntarily  sacrifices 
one  in  every  three  hundred  to  lingering  destruction ! 

The  misfortunes  of  an  individual  do  not  extend 
their  influence  to  many ;  yet  if  we  consider  the  effects 
of  consanguinity  and  friendship,  and  the  general  reci- 
piBcation  of  wants  and  benefits,  which  make  one  man 
dear  or  necessary  to  another,  it  may  reasonably  be 
supposed,  that  every  man  languishing  in  prison  gives 
trouble  of  some  kind  to  two  others  who  love  or  need 
him.  By  this  multiplication  of  misery  we  see  dis- 
tress extended  to  the  hundredth  part  of  the  whole 
society. 

If  we  estimate  at  a  shilling  a  day  what  is  lost  by 
the  inaction  and  consumed  in  the  support  of  each  man 
thus  chained  down  to  involuntary  idleness,  the  pub- 
lic loss  will  rise  in  one  year  to  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  ;  in  ten  years  to  more  than  a  sixth  part 
of  our  circulating  coin. 

1  am  afraid  that  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  our  prisons  will  confess  that  my  con- 
jecture  is  too  near  the  truth,  when  I  suppose  that  the 
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corroaion  of  resentment,  the  heaviness  of  sorrow,  the 

corruption  of  confined  ait,  the  want  of  exercise,  and 

sometimes  of  food,  tlie  contagion  of  diseases,  from 

which  there  is  no  retreat,  and  the  severity  of  tyrants, 

against  whom  tliere  can  be  no  resistance,  and  all  the 

complicated  horrors  of  a  prison,  put  an  end  everyyear 

to  the  life  of  one  in  fourof  those  that  are  shut  up  from 

^^  the  common  comforts  of  human  life. 

^^L  Thus  perish  yearly  five  thousand  men,  overborne 

^^M        vith  sorrow,  consumed  by  famine,  or  putrlfied  by 

^^P        fihh  1  many  of  them  in  the  most  vigorous  and  useful 

^^^         part  of  life ;  for  the  thoughtless  and  imprudent  are 

commoaly  young,  and  the  active  and  busy  are  seldom 

old. 

According  to  the  rule  generally  received,  which 

■  supposes  thai  one  in  thirty  dies  yearly,  tlie  race  of 
man  may  be  said  to  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  thirty 
years.  Who  would  have  believed  till  now,  that  of 
every  English  generation,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand perish  in  our  jails !  that  in  every  century,  a 
nation  eminent  for  science,  studious  of  commerce, 
ambitious  of  empire,  should  willingly  lose,  in  noisome 

I  dungeons,  five  hundred  thousand  of  its  inhabitants ; 
a  number  greater  than  has  ever  been  destroyed  in  the 
same  time  by  the  pesdlence  and  sword  ! 
A  very  late  occurrence  may  shew  us  the  value  of 
the  number  which  we  thus  condemn  to  be  useless; 
in  the  re-establishment  of  the  trained  bands,  thirty 
thousand  are  considered  as  a  force  sufHcient  against 
all  exigencies.  While,  therefore,  we  detain  twenty 
thousand  in  prison,  we  shut  up  in  darkness  and  use- 
lessness  two-thirds  of  an  army  which  ourselves  judge 
equal  to  the  defence  of  our  country. 
The  monastic  institutions  have  been  often  blamed 
as  tending  to  rittard  the  increase  of  mankind.  And 
perhaps  retirement  ought  rarely  to  be  permitted, 
except  to  those  whose  employment  is    consistent 
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with  abstraction,  and  who,  thoiig;h  solitary,  will  not 
be  idle ;  to  those  whom  infirmity  makes  useless  to 
the  commonwealth,  or  to  those  who  have  paid  their 
due  proportion  to  society,  and  who,  having  lived  for 
others,  may  be  honourably  dismissed  to  live  for 
themselves.  But  whatever  be  the  evil  or  the  folly  of 
these  retreats,  those  have  no  right  to  censure  them 
whose  prisons  contain  greater  numbers  than  the 
monasteries  of  other  countries.  It  is,  surely,  less 
foolish  and  less  criminal  to  permit  inaction  than 
compel  it;  to  comply  with  doubtful  opinions  of  hap- 
piness, than  condemn  to  certain  and  apparent  mise- 
ry; to  indulge  the  extravagances  of  erroneous  piety^ 
than  to  multiply  and  enforce  temptations  towickei"' 

The  misery  of  jails  is  not  half  their  evil:  they  are 
filled  with  every  corruption  which  poverty  and  wick- 
edness can  generate  between  them ;  with  all  the 
shameless  and  profligate  enormities  that  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  impudence  of  ignominy,  the  rage  of 
want,  and  the  malignity  of  despair.  In  a  prison, 
the  awe  of  the  public  eye  is  lost,  and  the  power  of 
the  law  is  spent ;  there  are  few  fears,  there  are  no 
blushes.  The  lewd  inflame  the  lewd,  the  audacious 
harden  the  audacious.  Every  one  fortifies  himself 
as  he  can  against  his  own  sensibility,  endeavours  to 
practise  on  others  the  arts  which  are  practised  on 
himself;  and  gains  the  kindness  of  his  associates  by 
similitude  of  manners.  '  - 

Thus  some  sink  amidst  their  misery,  and  otherS'  ' 
survive  only  to  propagate  villany.  It  may  he  hopedi'  ' 
that  our  lawgivers  will  at  length  take  away  from  U9l 
this  power  of  starving  and  depraving  one  another; 
but,  if  there  be  any  reason  why  this  inveterate  evil 
should  not  be  removed  in  our  age,  which  tnie  policy 
has  enlightened  beyond  any  former  time,  let  those, 
whose  writings  form  the  opinions  and  the  practices 
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of  their  contemporaries,  endeavour  to  transfer  the 

reproach  of  such  imprisonment  from  the  debtor  to 
the  creditor,  till  universal  infamy  shall  pursue  the 
wretch  whose  wantonness  of  power,  or  revenge  of 
disappointment,  condemns  another  to  tortiirc  and  to 
ruin;  till  he  shall  be  hunted  through  the  world  as 
an  enemy  to  man,  and  find  in  riches  no  shelter  from 
contempt. 

Surely,  he  whose  debtor  has  perished  in  prison, 
although  he  raay  acquit  himself  of  deliberate  murder, 
must  at  least  have  his  mind  clouded  with  discontent, 
when  he  considers  how  much  another  has  suffered 
from  him ;  when  he  thinks  on  the  wife  bewaili^ig  her 
husband,  or  the  children  begging  the  bread  which 
their  father  would  have  earned.  If  there  are  any 
made  so  obdurate  by  avarice  or  cruelty,  as  to  revolve 
these  conscjuences  without  dread  or  pity,  I  must 
leave  them  lo  be  awakened  by  some  other  power, 
for  I  write  only  to  human  beings. 


N"  39.  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  13,  1759. 


'  To  THE  Idler. 


■sm, 


'As  none  look  more  diligently  aboutthem  than  those 
who  have  nothing  to  do,  or  who  do  nothing,  1  suppose 
it  has  not  escaped  your  observation,  that  the  brace- 
let, an  ornament  of  great  antiquity,  has  been  for 
some  years  revived  among  the  English  ladies. 

'  The  genius  of  our  nation  is  said,  1  know  not  for 
what  reason,  to  appear  rather  in  improvement  than 
invention.  The  bracelet  was  known  in  the  earliest 
a^s;  but  it  was  formerly  only  a  hoop  of  gold,  or  a 
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^  cluster  ofjewels,  and  shewed  nothJDg  but  the  weiiUli 
or  vanity  of  the  wearer;  till  otir  ladies,  by  carrying 
pictures  on  their  wriata,  made  their  ornaments  works 
of  fancy  and  exercises  of  judgment. 

'  This  addition  of  art  to  luiury  ia  one  of  the  innu- 
merable proofs  that  might  be  given  of  the  fate  in- 
crease of  female  erudition ;  and  I  have  often  congra- 
tulated myself  that  my  life  has  happened  at  a  time 
when  those,  on  whom  so  much  of  human  felicity  de- 
penda,  have  learned  to  think  as  well  as  speak,  and 
when  respect  takes  possession  of  the  ear,  while  love 
is  entering  at  the  eye, 

'  I  have  observed,  that,  even  by  the  suffrages  of 
their  own  sex,  those  ladies  are  accounted  wisest,  who 
do  not  yet  disdain  to  be  taught;  and,  therefore,  1 
shall  offer  a  few  hints  for  the  completion  of  the 
bracelet,  without  any  dread  of  the  fate  of  Orpheus. 

'  To  the  ladies  who  wear  the  pictures  of  their  hus- 
bands or  children,  or  any  other  relations,  I  can  offer 
nothing  more  decent  or  more  proper.  It  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  she  intends  at  least  to  perform 
her  duty,  who  carries  a  perpetual  excitement  to 
recollection  and  caution,  whose  own  ornaments  must 
upbraid'  her  with  every  failure,  and  who,  by  an  open 
violation  of  her  engagements,  must  for  ever  forfeit 
her  bracelet. 

'  Yet  I  know  not  whether  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
husband  to  solicit  very  earnestly  a  place  on  the  brace- 
let. If  Ids  image  be  not  in  the  heart,  it  is  of  small 
avail  to  hang  it  on  the  hand.  A  husband  encircled 
with  diamonds  and  rubies  may  gain  some  esteem, 
but  will  never  excite  love.  He  that  thinks  himself 
most  secure  of  his  wife,  should  be  fearful  of  perse- 
cuting her  continually  with  his  presence.  The  joy 
of  life  is  variety;  the  tenderest  love  requires  to  be 
rekindledby  intervals  of  absence  ;  and  Fidelity  her- 
self wilt  be  wearied  with  tiansferring  her  eye  only 
from  the  same  man  to  the  same  picture. 
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many  countries  the  condition  of  every  woman 
is  known  by  her  dress.  Marriage  is  rewarded  with 
lomc  honourable  distinction,  which  celibacy  ia  for- 
bidden  to  usurp.  Some  such  information  a  bracelet 
might  afford.  The  ladies  might  enrol  themselves 
in  distinct  classes,  and  carry  in  open  view  the  era- 
hlems  of  their  order.  The  bracelet  of  the  authoress 
may  exhibit  the  Muses  in  a  grove  of  laurel  j  the 
housewife  may  shew  Penelope  with  her  web ;  the 
votress  of  a  single  life  may  carry  Ursula  with  her 
troop  of  virgins;  the  gamester  may  have  Fortune  with 
her  wheel ;  and  those  women  "  that  have  no  character 
at  all,"  may  display  a  field  of  white  enamel,  as  im- 
ploring help  to  hll  up  the  vacuity. 

'  There  is  a  set  ofladies  who  have  outlived  most 
animal  pleasures,  and,  having  nothing  rational  to 
put  in  their  place,  solace  with  cards  the  loss  of  what 
time  has  taken  away,  and  the  want  of  what  wisdom, 
having  never  been  courted,  has  never  given.  For 
these,  I  know  not  how  to  provide  a  proper  decoration. 
They  cannot  be  nuinbered  among  the  gamesters;  for 
though  they  are  always  at  play,  they  play  for  no- 
thing, aud  never  rise  to  the  dignity  of  hazard,  or  tlic 
reputation  of  skill.  They  nejoier  lovo  nor  are  loved, 
and  cannot  he  supposed  to  contemplate  any  human 
image  with  delight.  Yet,  though  they  despair  to 
please,  they  always  wish  to  be  fine,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  without  a  hracelet.  To  this  sisterhood  I 
can  recommend  nothing  more  likely  to  please  them 
than  the  king  of  clubs,  a  personage  very  comely  and 
majestic,  who  will  never  meet  their  eyes  without 
reviving  the  thought  of  some  past  or  future  party, 
and  who  may  he  displayed  in  the  act  of  dealing  with 
grace  and  propriety. 

'  But  the  bracelet  which  might  he  most  easily  in- 
troduced into  general  use  is  a  small  convex  mirror, 
in  which  the  lady  may  see  herself  whenever  she  shall 
lirt  her  hand.     This  will  be  a  perpetual  ( 
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Other  ornftments  are  of  ubg  only  in  public, 
bullhis  will  furnish  gratifications  to  solitude.  This 
will  shew  a  face  Umt  must  always  please  ;  she  who 
is  followed  by  admirers  will  carry  about  her  a  per- 
petual justification  of  the  public  Toice;  and  she  who 
passes  without  notice  may  appeal  from  prejudice  to 
her  own  eyes. 

'  But  I  know  not  why  the  privilege  of  the  bracelet 
should  be  confined  to  women  ;  it  was  in  former  ages 
worn  by  heroes  in  battle!  and  as  modem  soldiers 
are  always  distinguished  by  splendour  of  dress, 
1  should  rejoice  to  see  the  bracelet  added  to  the 
cockade. 

'  In  hope  of  this  ornamental  innovation,  I  have  spent 
some  thoughts  upon  military  bracelets.  There  is  no 
passion  more  heroic  than  love ;  and  therefore  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  sons  of  England  marching 
in  the  field,  every  man  with  the  picture  of  a  woman 
of  honour  bound  upon  his  band.  But  since  in  the 
army,  as  every  where  else,  there  will  always  be  men 
who  iove  nobody  but  themselves,  or  whom  no  woman 
of  honour  will  permit  to  love  her,  there  is  a  necessity 
of  some  other  distinctions  and  devices. 

'  I  have  read  of  a  prince  who,  having  lost  a  town, 
ordered  the  name  of  it  to  be  every  morning  shouted 
in  his  ear  till  it  should  be  recovered.  For  the  same 
purpose  I  think  the  prospect  of  Minorca  might  be 
properly  worn  on  the  bands  of  some  of  our  generals; 
others  might  delight  their  countrymen,  and  dignify 
themselves  with  a  view  of  Rochefort,  as  it  appeared 
to  them  at  sea :  and  those  that  shall  return  from  the 
conquest  of  America,  may  exhibit  the  warehouse  of 
Fronlenac,  with  an  inscription  denoting,  that  it  was 
taken  in  less  than  three  years  by  less  than  V 
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The  practice  of  appending  to  the  narratives  of  pub- 
lic transactions  more  minute  and  domestic  intelli- 
gence, and  filling  the  newspapers  with  advertise- 
ments, has  grown  up  by  slow  degrees  to  its  present 
state. 

Genius  is  shewn  only  by  invention.  The  man  who 
first  took  advantage  of  the  general  curiosity  that  was 
excited  by  a  siege  or  battle,  to  betray  the  readers  of 
news  into  the  knowledge  of  the  shop  where  the  best 
pufis  and  powder  were  to  be  sold,  was  undoubtedly 
a  man  of  great  sagacity  and  profound  skill  in  the 
nature  of  man.  But  when  he  had  once  shewn  the 
way,  it  was  easy  to  follow  him ;  and  every  man  now 
knows  a  ready  method  of  informing  the  public  of  all 
that  he  desires  to  buy  or  sell,  whether  his  wares  be 
material  or  intellectual ;  whether  he  makes  clothes, 
or  teaches  the  mathematics ;  whether  he  be  a  tutor 
that  wants  a  pupil,  or  a  pupil  that  wants  a  tutor. 

Whatever  is  common  is  despised.  Advertisements 
are  now  so  numerous  that  they  are  very  negligently 
perused,  and  it  is  therefore  become  necessary  to 
gain  attention  by  magnificence  of  promises,  and  by 
eloquence,  sometimes  sublime  and  sometimes  pa- 
thetic. 

Promise,  large  promise,  is  the  soul  of  an  adver- 
tisement. I  remember  a  washball  that  had  a  qua- 
lity truly  wonderful — it'  gave  *  an  exquisite  edge  to 
the  razor.'  And  there  are  now  to  be  sold,  *  for  ready 
money  only ,' some  *  duvets  for  bed-coverings,  of  down, 
beyond  comparison,  superior  to  what  is  called  otter- 
down,'  and  indeed  such,  that  its  ^  many  excellences 
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cannot  be  here  set  foitli,"  With  one  excellence  we, 
are  made  acquainted — ■'  it  is  warmer  than  four  or  five 
blankets,  and  lighter  than  one.' 

There  are  some,  however,  that  know  the  prejudice 
of  mankind  in  favourof  modest  sincerity,  llie  vender 
of  the  '  beauti^iag  fluid'  sells  a  lotion  that  repela 
pimples,  washes  away  freckles,  smooths  the  skin,  and 
plumps  the  flesh  ;  and  yet,  with  a  generous  abhor- 
rence of  ostentation,  confesses,  that  it  will  not '  re- 
store the  bloom  of  fifteen  to  a  lady  of  fifty.' 

The  true  pathos  of  advertisements  must  have  sunk 
,  deep  into  the  heart  of  every  man  that  remembers  the 
zeal  shewn  by  the  seller  of  the  '  anodyne  necklace,' 
for  the  ease  and  safety  '  of  poor  toothing  infanta,' 
and  the  affection  with  which  he  warned  every  mo- 
ther, that  '  she  would  never  forgive  herself  if  her 
infant  should  perish  without  a  necklace. 

I  cannot  but  remark  to  the  celebrated  author  who 
gave,  in  his  notifications  of  the  camel  and  drome- 
dary, so  many  specimens  of  the  genuine  sublime, 
that  there  is  now  arrived  another  subject  yet  more 
worthy  of  his  pen.  '  A  famous  Mohawk  Indian  war- 
rior, who  took  Dieskaw  the  French  general  prisoner, 
dressed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  native  ladians 
when  they  go  to  war,  with  his  face  and  body  painted, 
with  bis  acalping-knife,  tom-axe,  and  all  other  iraple- 
ments  of  war  1  e  sight  worthy  the  curiosity  of  every 
true  Briton  1'  This  is  a  very  powerful  description ; 
but  a  critic  of  great  refinement  would  say,  that  it 
conveys  ratlier  horror  than  terror.  An  Indian,  dressed 
as  he  goes  to  war,  may  bring  company  together;  but 
if  he  carries  the  scalping-knife,  and  toni-axe,  there 
arc  many  true  Britons  that  will  never  be  persuaded 
to  see  him  but  through  a  grate. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  severer  judges,  that 
the  salutary  sorrow  of  tragic  scenes  is  loo  soon  ef- 
faced by  the  merriment  of  the  epilogue  ;  the  some 
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inconvenience  arises  from  the  improper  dispositi 
of  advertisements.    The  noblest  objeots  may  be 
associated  as  to  be  made  ridiculous.    T^e  camel 
dromedary  themselves  might  have  lost  much  of 
dignity  between  *  the  true  flour  of  mustard'  and  th^ 
*  original  Daffy's  elixir  ;'  and  I  could  not  bqt 
some  indignation,  when  I  found  this  illustrious  In 
dian  warrior  immediately  succeeded  by  '  a  fresh  par* 
eel  of  Dublin  butter.' 

The  trade  of  advertising  is  now  so  near  to  perfe 
tiou;  that  it  is  not  easy  to  propose  any  improvemen 
But  as  every  art  ought  to  be  exercised  in  due  aubor-^ 
dination  to  the  public  good,  I  cannot  but  propose- 
it  as  a  moral  question  to  these  masters  of  the  public 
ear,  Whether  they  do  not  sometimes  play  too  wan- 
tonly with  our  passions,  as  when  the  registrar  of  lot- 
tery-tickets invites  us  to  his  shop  by  an  account  of 
the  prizes  which  he  sold  last  year ;  and  whether  the 
advertising  controvertists  do  not  indulge  asperity  of 
language  without  any  adequate  provocation;  as  in 
the  dispute  about  straps  for  razors,  now  happily  sub* 
sided,  and  in  the  altercation  which  at  present  subsists 
concerning  eaii  de  luce  ? 

In  an  advertisement  it  is  allowed  to  ^very  man  to 
speak  well  of  himself,  but  I  know  not  why  he  should 
assume  the  privilege  of  censuring  his  neighbour.  He 
may  proclaim  his  own  virtue  or  skill,  but  ought  not 
to  exclude  others  from  the  same  pretensions. 

Every  man  that  advertises  his  own  excellence 
should  write  with  some  consciousness  of  character 
which  dares  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public.  He 
should  remember  that  his  name  is  to  stand  in  the 
same  paper  with  those  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  endeavour  to  make 
himself  worthy  of  such  association. 

Some  regard  is  likewise  to  be  paid  to  posterity. 
There  are  men  of  diligence  and  curiosity  who  trea- 
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ran  up  the  papers  of  the  day  merely  because 
others  neglect  them,  and  in  time  Uiey  will  be  scarce. 
^^en  these  collectious  shall  be  read  iu  another 
century,  how  will  numberless  contradictions  be  re- 
soDciled ;  and  how  shall  fame  be  possibly  distri- 
buted among  the  tailora  and  bo dd ice-makers  of  the 
present  age  ? 

Surely  these  things  deserve  consideration.  It  is 
aoough  for  me  to  have  hinted  my  desire  that  these 
abuses  may  be  rectified ;  but  such  is  the  state  of  na- 
ture, that  what  all  have  the  right  of  doing,  many  will 
attempt  without  sufficient  care  or  due  qualification. 
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The  following  letter  relateii  to  an  affliction  perhaps 
not  necessary  to  be  imparted  to  the  public;  but  I 
could  not  persuade  myself  to  suppress  it,  because  I 
think  I  know  the  sentiments  to  be  sincere,  and  I 
Gael  no  disposition  to  provide  for  this  day  any  other 
^gMtsioment. 

^^^V       Al  to  (jaisquis,  miseri  qui  crado  poctm 
^^^V  Credidt^ciB  fletn  fgncra  digan  tuo, 

^^^F       Hiec  poslruuia  libi  sil:  flendi  causa,  fluilqne 
^^*  Lcnis  inoffenja  vilaque  inorsque  gradii. 

■  MR.  IDLER, 
'  Notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  philosophers, 
and  the  daily  examples  of  losses  and  misfortunes 
which  life  forces  upon  our  observation,  such  is  the 
absorption  of  our  thoughts  in  the  business  of  the 
present  day,  such  the  resignation  of  our  reason  to 
empty  hopes  of  future  felicity,  or  such  our  unwilling- 
tiess  to  foresee  what  we  dread,  that  every  calamity 
comes  suddenly  upon  us,  and  not  only  presses  ns  as 
a, burden,  but  crushes  as  a  blow. 
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'  There  are  evils  which  happen  out  of  the  common 
course  of  nature,  against  which  it  is  no  reproach 
not  to  be  provided.  A  flash  of  lightning  inter- 
cepts the  traveller  in  his  way.  The  concussion  of 
an  earlhqualte  heaps  the  ruins  of  cities  upon  their 
inhabitants.  But  other  miseries  time  brings,  though 
silently, yet  visibly,  forward  by  its  evenlapse,  wtich 
yet  approach  us  unseen,  because  we  turn  our  eyes 
away,  and  seize  us  unresisted,  because  we  could  not 
arm  ourselves  against  them  but  by  setting  them  be- 
fore us. 

'  That  it  is  vain  to  shrink  from  what  cannot  be 
avoided,  and  to  hide  that  from  ourselves  wliich  must 
some  time  be  found,  is  a  truth  which  we  all  know, 
but  which  all  neglect,  and  perhaps  none  more  than 
the  speculative  reasoner,  whose  thoughts  are  always 
from  home,  whose  eye  wanders  over  life,  whose 
fancy  dances  after  meteors  of  happiness  kindled  by 
itself,  and  who  examines  every  thmg  rather  than  his 

'  Nothing  ia  more  evident  than  that  the  decays  of 
age  must  terminate  in  death  ;  yet  there  is  no  man, 
says  TuUy,  who  does  not  believe  that  he  may  yet 
live  another  year ;  and  there  is  none  who  does  not, 
upon  the  same  principle,  hope  another  year  for  his 
parent  or  his  friend :  but  the  fallacy  will  be  in  time 
detected;  the  last  year,  the  last  day,  must  come.  It 
has  come,  and  is  past.  The  life  which  made  my 
own  life  pleasant  is  at  an  end,  and  the  gates  of  death 
are  shut  upon  my  prospects. 

'  The  loss  of  a  friend  upon  whom  the  heart  was 
fixed,  to  whom  every  wish  and  endeavour  tended,  is 
a  state  of  dreary  desolation,  in  which  the  mind  looks 
abroad  impatient  of  itself,  and  finds  nothing  but 
emptiness  and  horror.  The  blameless  life,  the  art- 
less tenderness,  the  pious  simplicity,  the  modest  re- 
signation, the  patient  sickness,  and  the  quiet  death. 
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.  are  lemembered  only  to  add  value  to  the  loss,  to 
aggravate  regret  for  what  cannot  be  amended,  to 
deepen  sorrow  for  what  cannot  be  recalled. 

'  These  are  the  calamitiea  by  which  Providence 
gradually  disengages  us  from  the  love  of  life.  Otlicr 
evils  fortitude  may  repel,  or  hope  may  mitigate ;  but 
irreparable  privation  leaves  nothing  to  exercise  reso- 
lution or  fiatter  expectation.  The  dead  cannot  re- 
turn, and  nothing  is  left  us  here  but  languishment 
and  grief. 

'  Yet  such  is  the  course  of  nature,  that  whoever 
lives  long  must  outlive  those  Whom  he  loves  and 
honours.  Such  is  the  condition  of  our  present  exist- 
ence, that  life  must  one  time  lose  its  associations, 
and  every  inhabitant  of  the  earth  must  walk  down- 
ward to  the  grave  alone  and  unregarded,  without 
any  partner  of  his  joy  or  grief,  without  any  interested 
witness  of  his  misfortunes  or  success, 

'  Misfortune,  indeed,  he  may  yet  feel ;  for  where 
is  the  bottom  of  the  misery  of  man  1  But  what  is 
success  to  him  that  has  none  to  enjoy  it?  Happiness 
is  not  found  in  self-contemplation;  it  is  perceived 
only  when  it  is  reflected  from  another. 

'  We  know  little  of  the  state  of  depailed  souls, 
because  such  knowledge  is  not  necessary  to  a  good 
life.  Reason  deserts  us  at  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
and  can  give  no  farther  intelligence.  Revelation  is 
not  wholly  silent,  "  There  is  joy  in  the  angels  of 
heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth;"  and  surety 
this  joy  is  not  incommunicable  to  souls  disentangled 
from  the  body,  and  made  like  angels. 

'  Let  hope,  therefore,  dictate,  what  revelation  does 
not  confute,  that  the  union  of  souls  may  still  remain ; 
and  that  we  who  are  struggling  with  sin,  sorrow,  and 
infirmities,  may  have  our  part  in  the  attention  and 
kiijdness  of  those  who  have  finished  their  course, 
and  are  now  receiving  their  reward. 
n2 
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'  These  are  Ihe  great  occauiona  which  force  the 
mind  to  take  rel'uge  in  religion  :  when  we  have  no 
help  in  ourselves,  what  can  remain  but  that  we  look 
up  to  a  higher  and  a  greater  Power  ?  and  to  what 
hope  may  we  not  raise  our  eyes  and  hearts,  when  we 
consider  that  the  frreateat  loieer  is  the  tett  ? 

'  Surely  there  ia  no  man  who,  thus  afflicted,  does 
not  seek  succour  in  the  gospel,  which  has  brought 
"  life  and  iramortality  to  light."  The  precepts  of 
Epicurus,  who  teaches  us  to  endure  what  the  laws  of 
the  universe  make  necessary,  may  silence,  but  not 
content  us.  The  dictates  of  Zeno,  who  commands 
us  to  look  with  indifference  on  external  things,  may 
dispose  us  to  conceal  our  sorrow,  but  cannot  assuage 
it.  Real  alleviation  of  the  loss  of  friends,  and  ra- 
tional tranquillity  in  the  prospect  of  our  own  disso- 
lution, ran  be  received  only  from  the  promises  of 
Him  in  whose  hands  are  life  and  death,  and  from  the 
assurance  of  another  and  a  better  state,  in  which  all 
tears  will  be  wiped  from  the  eyes,  and  the  whole 
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^^P'There  is  a  cause  of  miBcry,  wliidi,  ihougli  cor- 
"mnly  known  both  to  you  and  your  i>ru(loi^(^iaorM,  hn» 
beeu  little  taken  notice  of  in  your  uapen ;  1  nionn 
the  snares  that  the  bad  bctiavinur  of  piirenU  extendi 
over  the  paths  of  hfe  which  itieir  children  an;  to 
tread  after  them  ;  and  aa  I  make  no  doulit  hut  th« 
Idler  holds  tlie  shield  for  virtue  n*  woll  no  tho  glilM   j 
for  folly,  that  he  will  employ  his  leisure  hiiurs  tf  J 
much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  in  warning  hin  rcuderi  H 
against  a  danger,  as  in    laughing  them  out  of  Rlj 
fashion :  for  this  reason  I  am  templed  to  aik  admit*  1 
tance  for  my  story  in  yonr  paper,  though  it  has  no*  * 
thing  to  recommend  it  but  truth,  and  the  hotieat 
wish  of  warning  others  to  shun  the  track  which  1 
am  afraid  may  lead  me  al  last  to  ruin, 

'  I  am  the  child  of  a  father,  who,  having  always 
lived  in  one  spot  in  the  country  where  lie  was  h<irn, 
and  having  had  no  genteel  education  himself,  thought  ' ' 
no  qnalilications  in  the  world  desirable  but  u  tb«y  '  i 
led  up  to  fortune,  and  no  learning  necessary  to  hap- 
piness but  such  as  might  most  efiixtually  t^aeh  me 
to  make  the  best  market  of  myself:  I  was  unf'irtu* 
nately  bom  a  beauty,  to  a  full  sense  of  which  my 
£uber  look  care  to  flatter  me;  and  baring,  whca 
reiy  young,  pat  me  to  a  KhotA  in  d>e  cosirtfy,  t '' 
mid  tranroknted  me  to  anotker  in  town,  ■(  tb 
sligatian  of  kb  friends,  wLcre  W  lU-yadgMl  fi 
let  me  itnam  ae  ionget  tfaaa  to  h   ~  '    ' 
especknce  to  convince  me  ol  At  » 
viewi,  to  gim  me  n  idea  of  peHeciiiiM  vUdi  ■ 
pnacat  lilnniinn  wfll  nncr  MoRer  ■•  to  tauh,  ar 
to  teatk  ■ewrffajefoiab  taimet»4ufitt  ■' 
k  bad.  Ik«sh  it  be  ia  a  EtfWr. 

*  nv  efiippMl  (at  W  AowfjA  eamiltUt^  i 
s  3 
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life,  I  was  carried  back  into  the  country,  and  lived 
with  him  and  my  mother  in  a  small  village,  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  county-town;  where  I  mixed,  at 
first  with  reluctance,  among  company  which,  though 
I  never  despised,  I  could  not  approve,  as  they  were 
brought  up  with  other  inclinations,  and  narrower 
views  than  my  own.  My  father  took  great  pains  to 
shew  me  every  where,  both  at  his  own  house,  and  at 
such  public  diversions  as  the  country  afforded :  be 
frequently  told  the  people  all  he  had  was  for  his 
daughter ;  took  care  to  repeat  the  civilities  I  had  re- 
ceived from  all  his  friends  in  London;  told  bow 
much  I  was  admired,  and  all  his  little  ambition  could 
suggest  to  set  me  in  a  stronger  light. 

*  Thus  have  I  continued  tricked  out  for  sale,  as  t 
may  call  it,  and  doomed,  by  parental  authority,  to  a 
state  little  better  than  that  of  prostitution.  I  look 
on  myself  as  growing  cheaper  every  hour,  and  am 
losing  all  that  honest  pride,  that  modest  confidence, 
in  which  the  virgin  dignity  consists.  Nor  does  my 
misfortune  stop  here:  though  many  would  be  too 
generous  to  impute  the  follies  of  a  father  to  a  child 
whose  heart  has  set  her  above  them ;  yet  I  am  afraid 
the  most  charitable  of  them  will  hardly  think  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  be  a  daily  spectatress  of  his  vices 
without  tacitly  allowing  them,  and  at  last  consenting 
to  them,  as  the  eye  of  the  flighted  infant  is,  by  de- 
grees, reconciled  to  the  darkness  of  which  at  first  it 
was  afraid.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  he  himself 
must  very  well  know,  that  vices,  like  diseases,  ai-e 
often  hereditary ;  and  that  the  property  of  the  one 
is  to  infect  the  manners,  as  the  other  poisons  the 
springs  of  life. 

*  Yet  this,  though  bad,  is  not  the  worst ;  my  father 
deceives  himself  the  hopes  of  the  very  child  he  has 
brought  into  the  world ;  he  sufiers  his  house  to  be 
the  seat  6f  drunkenness,  riot,  and  irreligion;  who 


•educes,  almost  in  my  sight,  the  menial  senrant, 
converses  with  the  prostitute,  and  corrupts  the  wife  I 
Thus  I,  who  from  my  earliest  dawn  of  reason  was 
taught  to  think  that  at  my  approach  every  eye 
sparkled  with  pleasure,  or  was  dejected^as  conscious 
of  superior  charms,  am  excluded  from  society, 
through  fear  lest  1  should  partake,  if  not  of  my 
father's  crimes,  at  least  of  his  reproach.  Is  a  parent, 
who  is  so  little  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  a  child, 
better  than  a  pirate  who  turns  a  wretch  adrift  in  a 
boat  at  sea,  without  a  star  to  steer  by,  or  an  anchor 
to  hold  it  fast?  Am  I  not  to  lay  all  my  miseries  at 
those  doors  which  ought  to  have  opened  only  for  my 
protection  ?  And  if  doomed  to  add  at  last  one  more 
to  the  number  of  those  wretches  whom  neither  the 
world  nor  its  law  befriends,  may  I  not  justly  say 
that  I  have  been  awed  by  a  parent  into  ruinf  But 
though  a  parent's  power  is  screened  from  insult  and 
violation  by  the  very  words  of  Heaven,  yet  surely  no 
laws  divine  or  human,  forbid  me  to  remove  myself 
from  the  malignant  shade  of  a  plant  that  poisons  all 
around  it,  blasts  the  bloom  of  youth,  checks  its  im- 
provements, and  makes  all  its  flowrets  fade  ;  but  to 
whom  can  the  wretched,  can  the  dependant  fly? 
For  me  to  fly  a  father's  house,  is  to  be  a  beggar :  I 
have  only  one  comfort  amidst  my  anxieties,  a  pious 
relation,  who  bids  me  appeal  to  Heaven  for  a  witness 
to  my  just  intentions,  fly  as  a  deserted  wretch  to  its 
protection ;  and,  being  asked  who  my  father  is,  point, 
like  the  ancient  philosopher,  with  my  finger  to  the 
heavens. 

*  The  hope  in  which  I  write  this,  is,  that  you  will 
give  it  a  plape  in  your  paper;  and,  as  your  essays 
sometimes  find  their  way  into  the  country,  that  my 
father  may  read  my  story  there ;  and,  if  not  for  his  , 
own  sake  yet  for  mine,  spare  to  perpetuate  that 
worst  of  calamities  to  me,  the  loss  of  character,  from 
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which  all  his  dissimulation  lias  not  bueii  able  to 
rescue  himself.  Tell  the  world,  Sir,  that  it  is  pos- 
Bible  for  virtue  to  keep  its  throne  uushaken  without 
any  othei'  g:uar(l  than  itself;  that  it  is  possible  to 
maintain  that  purity  of  thought  so  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  human  excellence  eveo  in  the  midst 
of  temptations:  when  they  have  no  friend  within, 
nor  are  assisted  by  the  voluntary  indulgence  of 
TiciouB  thoughts. 

'If  the  insertion  of  a  story  like  this  does  not  break 
in  on  the  plan  of  your  paper,  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  be  a  belter  friend  than  her  father  to 

Perdita,' 


NM3.  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  10,  1769. 


Tub  natural  advantages  which  arise  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  with  respect  to 
the  other  phmets,  afford  much  employment  to  ma- 
thematical speculation,  by  which  it  has  been  disco- 
vered, that  no  other  conformation  of  the  system 
could  have  given  such  commodious  distributions  of 
light  and  heat,  or  imparted  fertility  and  pleasure  to 
BO  great  a  part  of  a  revolving  sphere. 

It  may  be,  perhaps,  observed  by  the  moralist,  with 
equal  reason,  that  our  globe  seems  particularly  fitted 
for  the  residence  of  a  being,  placed  here  only  for  a 
short  time,  whose  task  is,  to  advance  himself  to  a 
higher  and  happier  state  of  existence,  by  unremit- 
ted vigilance  of  caution,  and  activity  of  virtue. 
The  duties  recjuired  of  a  man  are  sucli  as  human 
■nature  does  not  willingly  perform,  and  such  as  those 
are  incUned  to  delay  who  yet  intend  some  time  to 
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fulfil  them.  It  was  therefore  neceBsary  that  this 
unirergal  reluctance  should  be  counteracted,  and 
the  drowaioess  of  hesitation  awakened  into  resolve ; 
that  the  danger  of  procrastination  should  be  always 
in  view,  and  the  fallacies  of  security  be  hourly  de- 
tected. 

To  this  end  all  the  appeaiances  of  nature  uni- 
formly conspire.  Whatever  we  see  oq  every  side 
reminds  us  of  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  flux  of  life. 
The  day  and  night  succeed  each  other,  the  rotation 
of  seasons  diversifies  the  year,  the  sun  rises,  attains 
the  meridian,  declines,  and  sets;  and  the  moon 
every  night  changes  its  form. 

The  day  has  been  considered  as  an  image  of  the 
year,  and  the  year  as  the  repreaentation  of  life. 
The  morning  answers  to  the  spring,  and  the  spring 
to  childhood  and  youth ;  the  uoon  corresponds  t* 
the  summer,  and  the  summer  to  the  strength  of  man*  ' 
hood.  The  evening  is  an  emblem  of  autumn,  and 
autumn  of  declining  life.  The  night  with  its  silencs 
and  darlcness  shews  the  winter,  in  which  all  the 
powers  of  segetation  are  benumbed ;  and  the  winter 
points  out  the  time  when  hfe  shall  cease,  with  its 
hopes  and  pleasures. 

He  that  IS  carried  forward,  however'  swiftly,  by 
a  motion  equable  and  easy,  perceives  not  the  change 
of  place  but  by  the  variation  of  objects.     If  tha 
wheel  of  life,  which  rolls  thus  silently  along,  passed   ] 
oa  through  undistinguishable  uniformity,  we  should  f 
never  mark  its  approaches  to  the  end  of  the  course.    , 
If  one  hour  were  like  another  ;  if  the  passage  of  the  . 
sun  did  not  shew  that  the  day  is  wasting;  if  the  ( 
change  of  seasons  did  not  impress  upon  us  the  flight  i 
of  the  year;  quantities  of  duration  equal  to  days  and 
years  would  glide  unobserved.     If  the  parts  of  time 
were  notvariously  coloured,  we  should  never  discern 
tbeirdepartur«  or  succession, but  should  live  thought- 
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lesi  of  the  past,  and  careless  of  the  Tuture,  without 
will,  and  perhaps  without  power,  to  compute  the  pe- 
riods of  life,  or  to  compare  the  time  which  is  already 
lost  with  that  which  may  probably  remain. 

But  the  course  of  time  is  bo  visibly  marked,  that 
it  is  observed  even  by  the  birds  of  passage,  and  by 
nations  who  have  raised  their  minds  very  little  above 
auimal  instinct;  there  are  human  beings  whose  lan- 
^age  does  not  supply  them  with  words  by  which 
they  can  number  five,  but  I  have  read  of  none  that 
have  not  names  for  day  and  night,  for  summer  and 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  these  admonitions  of  nature, 
however  forcible,  however  importunate,  are  too  often 
vain ;  and  that  many  who  mark  with  such  accuracy 
the  course  of  time,  appear  to  have  little  sensibility 
of  the  decline  of  life.  Every  man  has  something  to 
do  which  he  neglects  ;  every  man  has  faults  to  con- 
quer which  he  delays  to  combat. 

So  little  do  we  accustom  ourselves  to  consider 
the  c£fect3  of  tlmu,  that  thiugs  necessary  and  certain 
ofteu  surprise  ua  like  uuexpected  contingencies. 
We  leave  the  beauty  in  her  bloom,  and  after  an 
absence  of  twenty  years,  wonder  at  our  return,  to 
find  her  faded.  We  meet  those  whom  we  left  chil- 
ilren,  and  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  to  treat 
them  as  men.  The  traveller  visits  in  age  those  coun- 
tries tlirough  which  he  rambled  in  his  youth,  and 
hopes  for  merriment  at  the  old  place.  The  man  of 
business,  wearied  with  unsatisfactory  prosperity, 
retires  to  the  town  of  his  nativity,  and  expects  to 
play  away  the  last  years  witli  the  companions  of  his 
childhood,  and  recover  youth  in  the  fields  where  he 
once  was  young. 

From  this  inattenlioji,  so  general  and  so  mischiev- 
ons,  let  it  be  every  man's  study  to  exempt  himself. 
Lethimthat  desuea  to  sec  others  happy,  make  haste 
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to  give  while  his  gift  can  be  enjoyed,  and  remember 
that  every  moment  of  delay  takes  away  soraethine; 
from  the  value  of  his  benefaction.  And  let  him, 
who  purposes  his  own  happiness,  reflect,  that  while 
he  forms  his  purpose  the  day  rolls  on,  and  '  tlie  night 
Cometh,  when  no  man  can  work !' 


» 
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Memory  is,  among  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind,  that  of  which  we  make  the  most  frequent  use, 
or  rather  that  of  which  the  agency  is  incessant  or 
perpetual.  Memory  is  the  primary  and  fundamen- 
tal power,  without  which  there  could  be  no  other 
intellectual  operation.  Judg;ment  and  ratiocination 
suppose  something  already  known,  and  draw  their 
decisions  only  from  experience.  Imagination  selects 
ideas  from  the  treasures  of  remembrance,  and  pro- 
duces novelty  only  by  varied  combinations.  We 
do  not  even  form  conjectures  of  distant,  or  anticipa- 
tions of  future  events,  but  by  concluding  what  is 
possible  from  what  is  past. 

The  two  offices  of  memory  are  collection  and  dis- 
tribution ;  by  one  images  are  accumulated,  and  by 
the  other  produced  for  use.  Collection  is  always  the 
employmentof  our  first  years;  and  distribution  com- 
monly that  of  our  advanced  age. 

To  collect  and  reposit  the  varions  forms  of  things, 
is  far  ilie  most  pleasing  part  of  mental  occupaiion. 
We  are  naturally  delighted  with  novelty.alnd  there 
is  a  time  when  all  that  we  see  is  new.  When  first 
we  enter  into  the  world,  whithersoever  we  turn  ouf 
ejea,  they  meet  Knowledge  with  Pleasure  at  her  side; 
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every  diversity  of  nature  pours  ideafc  in  upon  the 
soul ;  neither  Bearch  aor  labour  are  necessary  ;  we 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  open  our  eyes,  and 
curioEity  is  gratified. 

Much  of  ihe  pleasure, which  the  first  survey  of 
the  world  affords,  is  exhausted  before  we  are  con- 
scious of  our  own  felicity,  or  able  to  compare  our 
condition  with  some  other  possible  state.  We  have 
therefore  few  traces  of  the  joy  of  our  earliest  dis- 
coveries ;  yet  we  all  remember  a  time  when  nature 
had  BO  many  untasted  gratifications,  that  every  ex- 
cursion gave  delight  which  can  now  be  found  no 
longer,  when  the  noise  of  a  torrent,  the  rustle  of  a 
wood,  the  song  of  birds,  or  the  play  of  lambs,  had 
power  to  fill  the  attention,  and  suspend  all  percep- 
tion of  the  course  of  time. 

But  these  easy  pleasures  are  soon  at  an  end ;  we 
have  seen  in  a  very  little  time  so  much,  that  we  call 
out  for  new  objects  of  observation,  and  endeavour  to 
find  variety  in  books  and  life.  But  study  is  labo^ 
rious,  and  not  always  satisfactory  ;  and  conversation 
has  its  pains  as  well  as  pleasures;  we  are  willing  to 
learn,  but  not  willing  to  be  taught;  we  are  pained 
by  ignorance,  but  pained  yet  more  by  another's 
knowledge. 

From  the  vesation  of  pupillage  men  commonly 
set  themselves  free  about  the  middle  of  life,  by 
shulting  up  the  avenues  of  intelligence,  and  resolv- 
ing to  reat  in  their  present  state ;  and  they,  whose 
ardour  of  inquiry  continues  longer,  find  themselves 
insensibly  forsaken  by  their  instructors.  As  every 
man  advances  in  life,  the  proportion  between  those 
that  are  younger  and  that  are  older  than  himself  is 
coniinually  changing;  and  he  that  has  lived  half  a 
century  finds  few  that  do  not  require  from  him  that 
information  which  he  once  expected  from  those  that 
went  before  him. 
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Then  it  is  that  the  magazines  of  memory  are 
opened,  and  the  Btores  of  accumulated  knowledge 
are  displayed  by  vanity  or  benevolence,  or  in  honest 
commerce  of  mutual  interest.  Every  man  wants 
others,  and  is  therefore  glad  when  he  is  wanted  by 
them.  And  as  few  men  will  enjoy  the  labour  of  in- 
tense meditation  without  necessity,  he  that  has 
learned  enough  for  his  profit  or  his  honour,  eeldom 
endeavours  after  farther  acquisitions. 

The  pleasure  of  recollecting  speculative  notion*' 
would  not  be  much  leas  than  that  of  gaining  them, 
if  they  could  be  kept  pure  and  unmingled  with  the  ' 
passages  of  life  ;  but  such  is  the  necessary  concate- 
nation of  our  thoughts,  that  good  and  evil  are  Ituked 
together,  and  no  pleasure  recurs  but  associated  with 
pain.  Every  revived  idea  reminds  us  of  a  time 
when  something  was  enjoyed  that  is  now  tost,  when 
some  hope  was  yet  not  blasted,  when  some  purpose 
had  yet  not  languished  into  sluggishness  or  mdiffer- 
ence. 

Whether  it  be  that  life  has  more  vexalions  than 
comforts,  or,  what  is  in  the  event  just  the  same,  that 
evil  makes  deeper  impression  than  good,  it  is  certain 
that  no  man  can  review  the  time  past  without  heavi- 
ness of  heart.  He  remembers  many  calamities  in- 
curred by  folly,  many  opportunities  lost  by  negli- 
gence. The  shades  of  the  dead  rise  up  before  him ; 
and  he  laments  the  companions  of  his  youth,  the  ■ 
partners  of  his  amusements,  the  assistants  of  his  la-  i 
bours,  whom  the  hand  of  death  hath  snatched  away. 

When  an  offer  was  made  to  Themistocles  of  teach- 
ing him  the  art  of  memory,  he  answered,  that  he 
would  rather  wish  for  the  art  of  forgetfulness.  He 
felt  his  imagination  haunted  by  phantoms  of  misery 
which  he  was  unable  to  suppress,  and  would  gladly 
have  calmed  his  thoughts  with  some  ohlhiovs  anti' 
dote.    In  this  we  all  resemble  one  another  ;  the  hero 


and  the  sage  are,  like  vulgar  mortals,  overburdened 
by  the  weight  of  life  ;  all  shrink  from  recollection, 
and  all  wish  for  an  art  of  forgetful nesB. 
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There  is  in  many  tninds  a  kind  of  vanitjr  exerted 
to  the  disadvantage  of  themselves ;  a  desire  to  be 
praised  for  superior  acuteness  discovered  only  in 
tlie  degradation  of  their  Gpecies,  or  censure  of  their 
country. 

Defamation  is  sufficiently  copious.  The  g^eneral 
lampooner  of  mankind  may  find  long  exercise  for 
his  zeal  or  wit,  in  the  defects  of  nature,  the  vexations 
of  Ufe,  the  follies  of  opinion,  and  the  corruptions  of 
practice.  But  fiction  is  easier  than  discernment ; 
and  most  of  these  writers  spare  themselves  the  la- 
bour of  iuc|iiiry,  and  exhaust  their  virulence  upon 
imaginary  crimes,  which,  as  they  never  existed,  can 
uever  be  mended. 

That  the  painters  find  no  encouragement  among 
the  EngUsh  for  many  other  works  than  portraits,  has 
been  imputed  to  national  selfishness.  Tis  vain, 
says  the  satirist,  to  set  before  any  Englishman  the 
scenes  of  landscapes,  or  the  heroes  of  history ;  na- 
ture and  antiquity  are  nothing  id  his  eye  ;  he  has  uo 
value  but  for  himself,  nor  desires  any  copy  but  of 
his  own  form. 

Whoever  is  delighted  witii  his  own  picture  must 
derive  his  pleasure  from  the  pleasure  of  another. 
Every  man  is  always  present  to  himself,  and  has, 
therefore,  little  need  of  his  own  resemblance,  nm' 
can  desire  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  whom  he 
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loves,  and  by  whom  he  hopes  to  be  remembered. 
This  use  of  the  art  U  a  natural  and  reasonable  con- 
sequence of  affection  ;  aud  though,  like  other  human 
actions,  it  Is  often  complicated  with  pride,  yet  even 
such  pride  is  more  laudable  than  that  by  which 
palaces  are  covered  with  pictures,  that,  nowever 
excellent,  neither  imply  the  owner's  virtue  nor  ex- 
cite it. 

Genius  is  chiefly  exerted  in  historical  pictures  ; 
and  tbe  art  of  the  painter  of  portraits  is  often  lost  in 
the  obscurity  of  his  sul^ect.  But  it  is  in  painting  as 
in  life,  what  is  greatest  is  not  always  best.  I  should 
grieve  to  see  Reynolds  transfer  to  heroes  and  to  god- 
desses, to  empty  splendour  and  to  airy  fiction,  that 
art  which  is  now  employed  in  diffusing  friendship,  in 
revivli)g  tenderness,  in  quickening  the  affections  of 
the  absent,  and  continuing  the  presence  of  the  dead. 

Yet  in  a  nation  great  and  opulent  there  is  room, 
aud  ought  to  be  patronage,  for  an  art  like  that  of 
painting  through  all  its  diversities ;  and  it  is  to  be 
wished,  that  the  reward  now  offered  for  an  historical 
picture  may  excite  an  honest  emulation,  and  give 
beginning  to  an  English  school. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  find  an  action  or  event  that 
can  be  efficaciously  represented  by  a  painter. 

He  Biust  have  an  action  not  successive  but  instan- 
taneous; for  the  time  of  a  picture  is  a  single  mo- 
ment. For  this  reason  the  death  of  Hercules  cannot 
well  be  painted,  though  at  the  first  view  it  flat- 
ters the  imagination  with  very  glittering  ideas :  the 
gloomy  mountain  overhanging  the  sea,  and  covered 
with  Uees,  seme  bending  to  the  wind,  and  some  torn 
from  the  root  by  the  raging  hero  ;  the  violence  with 
which  he  rends  from  his  shoulders  the  envenomed 
garment;  the  propriety  with  which  his  muscular 
nakedness  may  be  displayed :  the  death  of  Lycas 
whirled  from  the  promontory ;  the  gigantic  presence 
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of  Philoctetea  ;  the  blaze  of  the  fataf  pile,  which  the 
deities  behold  with  grief  and  terror  from  the  sky. 

All  these  images  fill  the  mind,  but  will  not  com- 
pose a  picture,  because  they  cannot  be  united  in  a 
dingle  moment.  Hercules  must  have  rent  his  flesh 
at  one  time,  and  tossed  Lycas  into  tbe  air  at  another ; 
he  must  first  tear  up  the  trees,  and  then  lie  down 
upon  the  pile. 

The  action  roust  be  circumstantial  and  distinct. 
There  is  a  passage  in  the  Iliad  which  cannot  be  read 
without  strong  emotions,  A  Trojan  prince,  seized 
by  Achilles  in  the  battle,  falls  at  his  feet,  and  ia 
moving  terms  supplicates  for  life.  '  How  can  a 
wretch  like  thee,'  says  the  haughty  Greek,  '  intreat 
to  live,  when  thou  knowest  that  the  time  must  come 
■  when  Acbilles  is  to  die  ?'  Tliis  cannot  be  painted, 
because  no  peculiarity  of  attitude  or  disposilion  can 
HO  supply  the  place  of  language  as  to  impress  the 
sentiment. 

The  event  painted  must  be  such  as  excites  pas- 
sion, and  difl'erent  passions  in  the  several  actors, 
or  a  tumult  of  contending  passion  in  the  chief. 

Perhaps  the  discovery  of  Ulysses  by  his  nurse  is 
of  this  kind.  The  surprise  of  the  nurse  mingled  with 
joy;  that  of  Ulysses  checked  by  prudence,  and 
clouded  by  solicitude ;  and  the  distinctness  of  tlie 
action  by  which  the  scar  is  found;  all  concur  to 
complete  the  subject.  But  the  picture,  having  only 
two  figures,  will  want  variety. 

A  much  nobler  assemblage  may  be  furnished  by 
the  death  of  Epaminondas.  The  mixture  of  glad- 
ness and  grief  in  the  face  of  the  messenger  who 
brings  his  dying  general  an  account  of  the  victory  ; 
the  various  passions  of  the  attendants;  the  sublimity 
of  composure  in  the  hero,  while  the  dart  is  by  bis 
own  command  drawn  from  his  side,  and  the  faint 
gleam  of  satisfaction  that  diffuses  itself  over  the  lai 
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gHor  of  d^ath,  are  worthy  of  ihat  pencil  which  yet  I 

do  not  wish  to  see  employed  upon  them. 

If  the  design  were  not  loo  multifarious  and  ex- 
tensive, I  should  wish  that  our  painters  would  at- 
tempt the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  by  Crom- 
well, The  point  of  time  may  be  chosen  when  Crom- 
well looked  round  the  Pandcemonium  with  contempt, 
ordered  the  bauble  to  be  taken  away  ;  and  Harrison 
laid  bands  on  the  Speaker  to  drag  him  from  the 
chair. 

The  various  appearances  which  rage  and  terror, 
and  astonishment  and  guilt,  might  exhibit  in  the 
faces  of  that  hateful  asEembly,  of  whom  the  princi- 
pal persons  may  be  faithfully  drawn  from  portraits 
or  prints;  the  irresolute  repugnance  of  some,  the 
hypocritical  submission  of  others,  the  ferocious  inso> 
lence  of  Cromwell,  the  rugged  brutality  of  Harrison, 
and  the  general  trepidation  of  fear  and  wickedness, 
would,  if  some  proper  disposition  could  be  contrived, 
picture  of  unexampled  variety,  and  irresisti- 


instruction. 
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'  MR.  IDLER, 

'  I  AM  encouraged,  by  the  notice  you  have  taken  of 
Betty  Broom,  to  represent  the  miseries  which  I  suffer 
I  iiom  a  species  of  tyranny  which,  1  believe,  is  not 
L,Tery  uncommon,  though  perhaps  it  may  have  es- 
Kcaped  the  observation  of  those  who  converse  little 
F  with  fine  ladies,  or  see  them  only  in  their  public  cha- 

'  To  this  method  of  venting  my  vexation  I  am  the 
more  inclined,  because  if  I  do  not  complain  to  you, 
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ImuBtburst  in  silence;  for  my  n 
me,  and  teased  me  till  I  can  hold  no  lonpr,  and  yet 
1  must  not  leil  her  of  her  tricks.  The  girls  that  live 
in  common  services,  can  quarrel,  and  give  warning, 
and  find  other  places  ;  but  we  that  live  with  great 
ladies,  if  we  once  offend  them,  have  nothing  left  but 
to  return  into  the  country. 

'  I  am  waiting-maid  to  a  lady  who  keeps  the  best 
company,  and  is  seen  at  every  place  of  fashionable 
.  resort.  I  am  envied  by  all  t!ie  maids  in  the  square, 
for  few  countesses  leave  off  so  many  clothes  as  my 
mistress,  and  nobody  shares  with  me :  so  that  I  sup- 
ply two  families  in  the  country  with  finery  for  the 
assizes  and  horse-races,  besides  what  I  wear  myself. 
The  steward  and  housekeeper  have  joined  against 
me  to  procure  my  removal,  that  they  may  advance  a 
relation  of  their  own;  but  their  designs  are  found  out 
by  my  lady,  who  says  I  need  not  fear  them,  for  she 
will  never  have  dowdies  about  her. 

'  You  would  think,  Mr.  Idler,  like  others,  that  I 
am  very  happy,  and  may  well  be  contented  with  my 
lot.  But  I  will  tell  you.  My  lady  has  an  odd  hu- 
mour. She  never  orders  any  thing  in  direct  words, 
for  she  loves  a  sharp  girl  that  can  take  a  hint. 

'  I  would  not  have  you  suspect  that  she  hag  any 
thing  to  hint  which  she  is  afhamed  to  speak  at 
length ;  for  none  can  have  greater  purity  of  senti- 
ment, or  rectitude  of  intention.  She  has  nothing  to 
■  hide,  yet  nothing  will  she  tell.  She  always  gives 
her  directions  oblique  and  allusively,  by  the  men- 
tion of  something  relative  or  consequential,  without 
any  other  purpose  than  to  exercise  my  acuteness 
and  her  own. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  notion  of  this  style 

Otherwise  than  by  examples.     One  night,  when  she 

had  sat  writing  letters  till  it  was  time  to  be  dressed, 

.  "  Molly,"  said  she,  "  the  ladies  are  all  to  be  at 
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larl  to-night  in  white  aprons."  When  she  means 
that  I  ahould  send  to  order  the  chair,  she  says,  "  I 
think  the  streets  are  clean,  I  may  venture  to  walk." 
When  she  would  have  something  put  into  its  place, 
she  bids  me  "  lay  it  on  the  floor."  If  she  would 
have  me  snuff  the  candles,  she  asks  "  whether  I 
think  her  eyes  are  Uke  a  cat's  ?"  If  she  thinks  her 
chocolate  delayed,  she  talks  of  "  the  beneBt  of  ab- 
stinence." If  any  needlework  is  forgotten,  she  sup- 
poses "  that  I  have  heard  of  the  lady  who  died  by 
pricking  her  6nger." 

'  She  always  imagines  that  I  can  recall  every 
thing  past  from  a  single  word.  If  she  wants  her 
head  from  the  milliner,  she  only  says,  "  Molly,  you 
know  Mrs.  Tape."  If  she  would  have  the  mautua- 
maker  sent  for,  she  remarks  "  that  Mr.  Taffety,  the 
mercer,  was  here  last  week."  She  ordered,  a  fort- 
night ago,  that  the  first  time  she  was  abroad  all  day 
1  should  choose  her  a  new  set  of  coffee-cups  at  the 
china-shop :  of  this  she  reminded  me  yesterday,  as 
she  was  going  down  stairs,  by  saying,  "  You  can't 
find  your  way  now  to  Pali-Mall." 

'  All  this  would  not  vex  me,  if,  by  increasing  my 
trouble,  she  spared  her  own;  but,  dear  Mr.  Idler,  is 
it  not  as  easy  to  say  "  coffee-cups,"  as  "  Pall-mall  ?" 
and  to  tell  me  in  plain  words  what  I  am  to  do,  and 
when  it  is  to  be  done,  as  to  torment  her  own  head 
with  the  labour  of  finding  hints,  and  mine  with  that 
of  understanding  them  ? 

'  When  first  I  came  to  this  lady,  I  had  nothing 
like  the  learning  that  I  have  now;  for  she  has  many 
books,  and  I  have  much  time  to  read ;  so  that  of 
late  I  have  seldom  missed  her  meaning :  but  when 
she  first  took  me  1  was  an  ignorant  girl ;  and  she, 
who,  as  is  very  common,  confounded  want  of  know- 
ledge with  want  of  understanding,  began  once  to 
despair  of  bringing  me  to  any  thing,  because,  when 
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I  came  into  her  chamber  at  the  call  of  her  bell,  she 
asked  me,  "  Whether  we  lived  m  Zerabla?"  and  I 
did  not  guess  the  meaning  of  her  inquiry,  but  mo- 
destly answered  that  "  I  could  Dot  tell."  She  had 
happened  to  ring  once  when  I  did  not  hear  her,  aod 
meant  to  put  me  in  mind  of  that  country  where 
sounds  are  said  to  be  congealed  by  the  frost. 

*  Another  time,  as  I  was  dressing  her  head,  she 
began  to  talk  on  a  sudden  of  "  Medusa,"  and 
"  snakes,"  and  "  men  turned  into  stone,  and  maids 
that,  if  they  were  not  watched,  would  let  their  mis- 
tresses be  Gorgons."  I  looked  round  me  half  fright- 
ened, and  quite  bewildered ;  till  at  last,  finding  that 
her  literature  was  thrown  away  upon  me,  she  bid 
me,  with  great  vehemence,  reach  the  curling-irons. 

'  It  is  not  without  some  indignation,  Mr.  Idler, 
that  I  discover,  in  these  artifices  of  vexation,  some- 
thing worse  than  foppery  or  caprice ;  a  mean  delight 
in  superiority,  which  knows  itself  in  no  danger  of  re- 
proof or  opposition  ;  a  cruel  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
perplexity  of  a  mind  obliged  to  find  what  is  studi- 
ously concealed,  and  a  mean  indulgence  of  petty 
malevolence,  in  the  sharp  censure  of  involuntary, 
andvery  often  of  inevitable,  failings.  When,  beyond 
her  expectation,  1  hit  upon  her  meaning,  I  can  per- 
ceive a  sudden  cloud  of  disappointment  spread  over 
her  face ;  and  have  sometimes  been  afraid  lest  I 
should  lose  her  favour  by  understanding  her  when 
she  means  to  puzzle  me. 

'  This  day,  however,  she  has  conquered  my  saga- 
city. When  she  went  out  of  her  dressing-room  she 
said  nothing  but,  "  Molly,  yon  know,"  and  hastened 
to  her  chariot.  What  I  am  to  know  is  yet  a  secret; 
but  if  1  do  not  know  before  she  comes  back,  what  I 
have  yet  no  means  of  discovering,  she  will  make  my 
dulness  a  pretence  for  a  fortnight's  ill  humour,  treat 
me  aa  a  creature  devoid  of  the  faculties  necessary  to 


the  common  duties  of  life,  and  perhaps  give  the  nesl 
gown  to  the  housekeeper. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Molly  Quick." 
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if  a  city  wit,  and  cannot 
but  think  that  mv  case  may  deserve  equal  compas' 
sion  with  any  of  those  which  have  been  represented 
ia  your  paper. 

'  I  married  my  husband  within  thcee  months  after 
the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship ;  we  put  our 
money  together,  and  furnished  a  large  and  splendid 
shop,  in  which  he  was  for  five  years  and  a  half  dili- 
gent and  civil.  The  notice  which  curiosity  or  kind- 
ness commonly  bestows  on  beginners,  was  continued 
by  confidence  and  esteem ;  one  customer,  pleased 
with  his  treatment  and  his  bargain,  recommended 
another ;  and  we  were  busy  behind  the  counter  from 
morning  to  night. 

'  Thus  every  day  increased  our'weallh  and  ourre- 
putation.  My  husband  was  ot^a  invited  to  dinner 
openlyontheExchange  by  hundred-thousand-pounds 
men  ;  and  whenever  1  went  to  any  of  the  halls,'  the 
wives  of  the  aldermen  made  me  low  courtesies.  We 
always  took  up  our  notes  before  the  day,  and  made 
all  cousiderabie  payments  by  drafts  upon  our  banker. 

'  You  will  easily  believe  that  I  was  well  enough 
pleased  with  my  condition ;  for  what  happiness  can 
be  greater  than  that  of  growing  every  day  richer  and 
richer  *  I  will  not  deny  that,  imagining  mytelf  likely 
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to  be  in  a  short  time  the  BherifT's  lady,  I  broke  ofifmy 

acquaintance  with  some  ol'  my  neighbours  ;  and  ad- 
vised roy  husband  to  keep  good  company,  and  not  to 
be  seen  with  men  that  were  worth  nothing. 

'  In  time  he  found  that  ale  disagreed  with  his  con- 
stitution, and  went  every  night  to  drink  his  pint  at  a 
tavern,  where  he  met  with  a  set  of  critics,  who  dis- 
puted upon  the  merits  of  the  different  theatrical  per- 
formers. By  these  idle  fellows  he  was  taken  to  the 
play,  which  at  first  he  did  not  seem  much  to  heed  ; 
for  he  owned,  that  he  very  seldom  knew  what  they 
were  doing,  and  that,  while  his  companions  would 
let  him  alone,  he  was  commonly  thinking  on  his  la«t 
bargain. 

'  Having  once  gone,  however,  he  went  again  and 
again,  though  1  often  told  him  that  three  shilling 
were  thrown  away;  atlasthe  grew  uneasy  if  he  missed 
a  night,  and  Importuned  me  to  go  with  him.  I  went 
to  a  tragedy  which  they  called  Macbeth  ;  and,  when 
1  came  home,  told  him,  that  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
men  and  women  make  themselves  such  fools,  by  pre- 
tending to  he  witches  and  ghosts,  generals  and  kinifs, 
and  to  walk  in  their  sleep  when  they  were  as  much 
awake  as  those  that  looked  at  them.  He  told  me, 
that  1  must  get  higher  notions,  and  that  a  play  was 
the  most  rational  of  all  entertainments,  and  most 
proper  to  relax  the  mind  after  the  business  of  the  day. 

'  By  degrees  he  gained  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
players  j  and  when  the  play  was  over,  very  frequently 
treated  them  with  suppers ;  for  which  he  was  admit- 
ted to  stand  behind  the  scenes. 

'  He  soon  began  to  lose  some  of  his  morning  hours 
in  the  same  folly,  and  was  for  one  winter  very  diligent 
in  his  attendance  on  the  rehearsals  i  but  of  this  spe- 
cies of  idleness  he  grew  weary,  andsaid,  that  tlie  play 
was  nothing  without  the  company. 

*  His  ardour  for  the  diversion  of  the  evening  in- 
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'  creased  :  he  bought  a  eword,  and  paid  five  sliiilinga 
a  night  to  sit  in  the  boxes  ;  he  went  sometimes  into 
a  place  which  he  calls  the  green-room,  where  aU  the 
wits  of  the  age  assembled  ;  and,  when  he  had  beea 
there,  could  do  nothing  for  two  or  three  daja  but 
repeat  their  jests,  or  tell  their  dispuCea. 

'  He  has  now  lost  his  regard  for  eveiy  thing  but 
the  playhouse  :  he  invites,  three  times  a  week,  one 
or  other  to  drink  claret,  and  talk  of  the  drama,  His 

I  first  care  in  the  morning  is  to  read  the  play-bills; 

',  <md,  if  he  remembers  any  lines  of  the  tragedy  which 
is  to  be  represented,  walks  about  the  shop,  repeating 
them  so  loud,  and  with  such  strange  gestures,  that 
the  passengers  gather  round  the  door. 

'  His  greatest  pleasure  when  I  married  him  was  to 
hear  the  situation  of  his  shop  commended,  and  to  be 
told  howmany  estates  have  been  got  in  it  by  the  same 
trade  ;  but  of  late  he  grows  peevish  at  any  mention 
of  business,  and  delights  in  nothing  so  much  as  to 
be  told  that  he  speaks  like  Mossop. 

'  Among  his  new  associates  he  has  learned  another 
language,  and  speaks  in  stich  a  strain  that  his  neigh- 
bours cannot  understand  him.  If  a  customer  talks 
longer  than  he  is  willing  to  hear,  he  will  complain 
that  he  has  been  excruciated  with  unmeaning  verbo- 
sity ;  he  laughs  at  the  letters  of  bis  friends  for  thdr 
ttameness  of  expression,  and  often  declares  himself 
Iveary  of  attending  (o  the  minutiee  of  a  shop. 

'  It  is  well  for  me  that  1  know  how  to  keep  a  book, 
of  late  he  is  scarcely  ever  in  the  way.  Since  one 
■of  his  friends  told  him  that  he  had  a  genius  for  tragic 
poetry,  he  has  lacked  himself  in  au  upper  room  six 
»r  seven  hours  a  day ;  and,  when  I  carry  him  any 
paper  to  be  read  or  signed,  1  hear  him  talking  vehe- 
mently to  himself,  sometimes  of  love  and  beauty, 
sometimes  of  friendship  and  virtue,  but  more  fre- 
quently of  liberty  and  his  counli-y. 
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<  I  would  gladly,  Mr.  Idler,  be  informed  what  to 
diink  of  a  shopkeeper  who  is  incessantly  talking  about 
liberty ;  a  word  which,  since  his  acquaintance  with 
polite  life,  my  husband  has  always  in  his  mouth  ;  he 
18,  on  all  occasions,  afraid  of  our  liberty,  and  declares 
his  resolution  to  hazard  all  for  liberty.  What  can 
the  man  mean  ?  I  am  sure  he  has  liberty  enough — 
it  were  better  for  him  and  me  if  his  liberty  was  les- 
sened. 

^  He  has  a  friend,  whom  he  calls  a  critic,  that 
comes  twice  a  week  to  read  what  he  is  writing.  This 
critic  tells  him  that  his  piece  is  a  little  irregular,  but 
that  some  detached  scenes  will  shine  prodigiously, 
and  that  in  the  character  of  Bombulus  he  is  wonder- 
fully great.  My  scribbler  then  squeezes  his  hand, 
calls  him  the  best  of  friends,  thanks  him  for  sincerity, 
and  tells  him  that  he  hates  to  be  flattered.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  he  seldom  parts  with  his  dear 
friend  without  lending  him  two  guineas,  and  am  afraid 
that  he  gave  bail  for  him  three  days  ago. 

*  By  this  course  of  life  our  credit  as  traders  is  les- 
sened, and  I  cannot  forbear  to  suspect,  that  my  hus- 
band's honour  as  a  wit  is  not  much  advanced,  for  he 
seems  to  be  always  the  lowest  of  the  company,  and 
is  afraid  to  tell  his  opinion  till  the  rest  have  spoken. 
When  he  was  behind  his  counter,  he  used  to  be  brisk, 
active,  and  jocular,  like  a  man  that  knew  what  he 
was  doing,  and  did  not  fear  to  look  another  in  the 
face ;  but  among  wits  and  critics  he  is  timorous  and 
awkward,  and  hangs  down  his  head  at  his  own  table. 
Dear  Mr.  Idler,  persuade  him,  if  you  can,  to  return 
once  more  to  his  native  element.  Tell  him,  that  his 
i^it  will  never  make  him  rich,  but  that  there  are 
places  where  riches  will  always  make  a  wit. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Deborah  .Ginger.' 
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There  is  no  kind  of  idleness,  by  which  we  are  so 
easily  seduced,  as  that  which  dignifies  itself  by  the. 
appearance  of  business,  aod  by  making  the  loiterer 
imagine  that  he  has  something  to  do  which  must  noti 
be  neglected,  keeps  him  in  [>erpetual  agitation,  and, 
hunies  him  rapidly  from  place  to  place.  • 

He  that  sits  still,  or  reposes  himself  upon  a  couch^ 
no  more  deceives  himself  than  he  deceives  otheri,p 
he  knows  that  he  is  doing  nothing,  and  has  no  other 
solace  of  his  insignificance  than  the  resolution,  whicli 
the  lazy  hourly  make,  of  changing  his  mode  of  life. 

To  do  nothing  every  man  is  ashamed  ;  and  to  do 
much  almost  every  man  is  unwilling  or  afraid.  In- 
numerable eiipedients  have  therefore  been  invented 
to  produce  motion  without  labour,  and  employment 
without  solicitude.  The  greater  part  of  those  whom 
'  the  kindness  of  fortune  has  left  to  their  own  direction, 
and  whom  want  does  not  keep  chained  to  the  counter' 
or  the  plough,  play  throughout  life  with  the  shadows 
of  business,  and  know  not  at  last  what  they  have 
been  doing. 

These  imitators  of  action  are  of  all  denominations. 
Some  are  seen  at  every  auction  without  intention  to 
purchase;  others  appear  punctually  at  the  Exchange, 
though  they  are  known  there  only  by  their  faces. 
Some  are  always  making  patties  to  visit  collections 
for  which  they  have  no  taste  ;  and  some  neglect 
every  pleasure  and  every  diity  to  hear  questions,  in 
which  they  have  no  interest,  debated  in  parliament. 

These  men  never  appear  more  ridiculous  than  in 
the  distress  which  they  imagine  themselves  to  feel, 
from  some  accidental  interruption  of  those  empty  pur- 
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suits,  A  tiger  newly  imprisoned  is  indeed  more  for- 
midable, but  not  more  angry,  than  Jack  Tulip  vlth- 
held  from  a  florist's  feast,  or  Tom  Distich  hindered 
from  seeing  the  iirst  representation  of  a  play. 

As  political  aflaira  are  the  highest  and  most  exten- 
sive of  temporal  concerns ;  the  mimic  of  a  politician 
is  more  busy  and  important  than  any  other  trifler. 
Monsieur  le  Noir,  a  man  who,  without  property  or 
importance  in  any  corner  of  the  earth,  has,  in  the 
preseat  confusion  of  the  world,  declared  himself  a 
steady  adherent  to  the  French,  is  made  miserable  br 
B  wind  that  keeps  back  the  packet-boat,  and  still 
more  miserable  by  every  account  of  a  Malouin  pri- 
vateer caught  in  his  cruise  ;  he  knows  well  that  no. 
thing  can  be  done  or  said  by  him  which  can  produce 
any  effect  but  that  of  laughter,  that  he  can  neither 
hasten  nor  retard  good  or  evil,  that  his  joys  and  sor- 
rows have  scarcely  any  partakers ;  yet  such  is  his 
zeal,  and  such  his  curiosity,  that  he  would  run  bare- 
footed to  Gravesend,  for  the  sake  of  knowing  first 
that  the  English  had  lost  a  tender,  and  would  ride 
3  meet  every  mail  from  the  continent  if  he  might 
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in  acquiring  it.    Of  these  ambulatory  stud^ts,  one 
of  the  most  busy  is  my  friend  Tom  Uestless. 

Tom  has  long  had  a  mind  to  be  a  man  of  know- 
ledge, but  hedoes  not  care  to  spend  much  time  among 
authors  ;  for  he  is  of  opinion  that  few  books  deaerye 
the  labour  of  perusal,  that  they  give  the  mind  an  un- 
feshionable  cast,  and  destroy  that  freedom  of  thought 
and  easiness  of  manners  indispensably  requisite  to 
acceptance  in  the  world.  Tom  has  therefore  found 
another  way  to  wisdom.  When  he  rises  he  goes  into 
a  coffee-house,  where  he  creeps  so  near  to  men 
whom  he  tidies  to  be  reasouert  as  lo  hear  their  dis- 
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course,  and  endeavours  to  remember  something; 
■which,  when  it  has  been  strained  through  Tom's  head, 
is  so  near  nothing,  that  what  it  once  was,  cannot  be 
discovered.  This  he  carries  round  from  friend  to 
friend  through  &  circle  of  visits,  till,  hearing  what 
each  says  upon  the  <|Uestion,  he  becomes  able  at  din- 
ner to  say  a  Utile  himself ;  and,  as  eveiy  great  genius 
relaxes  himself  among  his  inferiors,  meets  with  some 
who  wonder  how  so  young  a  man  can  tallc  so  wiselv.  * 
At  night  he  has  a  new  feast  prepared  for  his  intel-  | 
lecti ;  he  always  runs  to  a  disputing  society,  or  s 
epeaking  club,  where  he  half  hears  what,  if  he  had 
heard  the  whole,  he  would  but  half  understand  ;  goes 
home  pleased  with  the  consciousness  of  a  day  well 
■peat,  lies  down  full  of  ideas,  and  rises  in  the  morn- 
ing empty  as  before. 
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I  SUPPED  three  nighta  ago  with  my  friend  Wdl  Mar- 
vel. His  affairs  obligedhim  lately  to  take  ajoumev 
into  Devonshire,  from  which  he  has  just  returned. 
He  knows  me  to  be  a  very  patient  hearer,  and  was 
glad  of  my  company,  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  disburdening  himself  by  a  minute  relation  of  the 
casualties  of  his  expedition. 

Will  is  not  one  of  those  who  go  out  and  return  widi 
nothing  to  telL  He  has  a  story  of  his  travels,  which 
will  strike  a  home-bred  citizen  with  horror,  and  has 
in  ten  days  suffered  so  often  the  extremes  of  terror 
and  joy,  that  he  is  in  doubt  whether  he  shall  ever 
again  expose  either  his  body  or  mind  to  such  danger 
and  fatigue. 
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When  he  lefl  London  the  morning  was  bright,  and 
a.  fair  day  was  promised.  But  Will  is  born  to  strug- 
gle with  difficulties.  That  happened  to  him,  which 
lias  sometimes,  perhaps,  happened  to  others.  Be- 
fore he  had  gone  more  than  ten  miles  it  begaa  to  rain. 
What  course  was  to  be  taken  ?  His  soul  disdained 
to  turn  back.  He  did  what  the  king  of  Prussia 
might  have  done ;  he  flapped  his  hat,  buttoned  up 
his  cape,  and  went  forwards,  fortifying  his  mind  by 
the  stoical  consolation,  that  whatever  is  violent  will 
be  short. 

His  constancy  was  not  long  tried ;  at  the  distance 
of  about  half  a  mile  he  saw  an  inn,  which  he  entered 
wet  and  weary,  and  found  civil  treatment  and  proper 
refreshment.  After  a  respite  of  about  two  hours,  he 
looked  abroad,  and  seeing  the  sky  clear,  called  for 
his  horse,  and  passed  the  first  stage  without  any  other 
memorable  accident. 

Will  considered,  that  labour  must  be  relieved  by 
pleasure,  and  that  the  strength  which  great  under- 
takings require  must  he  maintained  by  copious  nu- 
triment; he  thereforeorderedhimselfau  elegant  sup- 
per, drank  two  bottles  of  claret,  and  passed  the  be- 
ginning of  the  night  in  sound  sleep  ;  but,  waking  be- 
fore light,  was  forewarned  of  the  troubles  of  the  next 
day,  by  a  shower  beating  against  his  windows  with 
such  violence  as  to  threaten  the  dissolution  of  nature. 
When  he  arose^,  he  found  what  he  expected,  that  the 
country  was  under  water.  He  joined  himself,  how- 
ever, to  a  company  that  was  travelling  tlie  same  way, 
and  came  safely  to  the  place  of  dinner,  though  every 
step  of  his  horse  dashed  the  mud  into  the  air. 

In  the  aflernoon,  having  parted  fromhis  company, 
he  set  forward  alone,  and  passed  many  collections  of 
water,  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  guess  the  depth, 
and  which  he  now  cannot  review  without  some  cen- 
sure of  his  own  rashness ;  but  what  a  man  under- 
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takes  he  muet  perform,  and  Marvel  hates  a  cotrard 
at  his  heart 

Few  that  lie  warm  in  their  beds  think  what  others 
undergo,  who  have  perhaps  been  as  tenderly  edu-  / 
cated,  and  have  as  acute  sensations  as  themselvea. 
My  friend  was  now  to  lodge  the  second  night  aJmost 
fifty  miles  from  home,  in  a  house  which  he  never  had 
seeB  before,  among  people  to  whom  he  was  totally  a 
stranger,  not  knowing  whether  the  next  man  he 
ibould  meet  would  prove  good  or  bad  ;  but  seeing  ai 
inn  of  a  good  appearance,  he  rode  resolutely  into  the  1 
yard  ;  and  knowiiig  that  respect  is  often  paid  in  pro-  | 
portion  as  it  is  claimed,  delivered  his  injuQCtions  to  j 
the  hostler  with  spirit,  and  entering  the  house,  called 
vigorously  about  him.  ' 

On  the  third  day  wp  rose  the  sun  and  Mr.  MarveL  J 
His  troubles  and  his  dangers  were  now  such  at 
wishes  no  other  man  ever  to  encounter.     The  way«  i 
were  less  frequented,  and  the  country  more  thinly 
inhabited.     He  rode  many  a  lonely  hour  through 
mire  and  water,  and  met  not  a  single  soul  for  two 
miles  together  with  whom  he  could  exchange  a  word. 
He  cannot  deny  that,  looking  round  upon  the  drearv 
region,  and  seeing  nothing  but  bleak  fields  and  naked 
trees,  hills  obscured  by  fogs,  and  fiats  covered  wiA  J 
inundations,  he  did  for  some  time  suffer  melanchoir  1 
to  prevail  upon  him,  and  wished  himself  again  i 
at  home.     One  comfort  he  had,  which  was  to  con- 
sider that  none  of  his  friends  were  in  the  same  dis- 
tress, for  whom,  if  they  had  been  with  him,  he  should  J 
have  suffered  more  than  for  himself;  he  could  not  j 
forbear  sometimes  to  consider  how  happy  the  Idler  ii  J 
settled  in  an  easier  condition,  who,  surrounded  like  ] 
him  v»tth  terrors,  could  have  done  nothing  but  lie 
down  and  die. 

Amidst  these  reflections  he  came  to  a  town,  and 
found  a  dinner  which  disposed  him  to  more  cheerful 
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seDtiments  ;  bul  the  joys  of  life  are  short,  and  its 
miseries  are  long ;  he  mounted  and  travelled  fifteen 
miles  more  through  dirt  and  desolation. 

At  last  the  sunset,  and  all  the  horrors  of  darkness 
came  upon  him.  He  then  repented  the  weat  indul- 
gence in  which  he  had  gratified  himself  at  noon  with 
too  long  an  interval  of  rest :  yet  he  went  forward 
along  a  path  which  he  could  no  longer  see,  some- 
times rushing  suddenly  into  water,  and  sometimes 
encumbered  with  stiff  clay,  ignorant  whilher  he  was 
going,  and  uncertain  whether  his  next  step  might  not 
be  the  last. 

In  this  dismal  gloom  of  nocturnal  peregrination 
his  horse  unexpectedly  stood  still.  Marvel  had 
heard  many  relations  of  the  instinct  of  horses,  and 
was  in  doubt  what  danger  might  be  at  hand.  Some- 
times he  fancied  that  he  was  on  the  bank  of  a  river 
still  and  deep,  and  sometimes  that  a  dead  body  lay 
across  the  track.  He  sat  still  awhile  to  recollect  his 
thoughts  ;  and  aa  he  was  about  to  alight  and  explore 
the  darkness,  out  stepped  a  man  with  a  lantern,  and 
opened  the  turnpike.  He  hired  a  guide  to  the  town, 
arrived  in  safety,  and  slept  in  quiet. 

The  rest  of  his  journey  was  nothing  but  da.nger. 
He  climbed  and  descended  precipices  on  which  vul- 
gar mortals  tremble  to  look ;  he  passed  marshes  like 
tlie  *  Serbonian  bog,  where  armies  whole  have  sunk ;' 
he  forded  rivers  where  the  current  roared  like  the 
Egre  or  the  Severn ;  or  ventured  himself  on  bridges 
that  trembled  under  him,  from  which  he  looked  down 
on  foaming  whirlpools,  or  dreadful  abysses ;  he  wan- 
dered over  houseless  heaths,  amidst  all  the  rage  of 
tlie  elements,  with  the  snow  driving  in  his  face,  and 
the  tempest  howling  in  his  ears. 

Such  are  the  colours  in  which  Marvel  paints  his 
adventures.  He  has  accustomed  himself  to  sound- 
ing words  and  hyperbolical  images,  till  he  has  lost 
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a  road  through 


I 


the  power  of  true  deacriptio 

which  the  heaviest  carrJag-ea  pass  without  difficulty, 
and  the  post-boy  every  day  and  night  goes  and  re- 
turns, he  meets  with  hardships  like  those  which  are 
endured  in  Siberian  deserts,  and  misses  nothing  of 
romantic  danger  but  a  giant  and  a  dragon.  When 
his  dreadful  story  is  told  in  proper  tenns,  it  is  only 
that  the  way  was  dirty  in  winter,  and  that  lie  ex- 
irienced  the  common  vicissitudes  of  rain  and  sun- 
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:HK  character  of  Mr.  Maivel  has  raised  the  meni- 

ment  of  some  and  the  contempt  of  others,  who  do 
not  sufficiently  consider  how  often  they  hear  and 
practise  the  same  arts  of  exaggerated  narration. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  ajnong  the  multitudes  of  all 
conditions  that  swarm  upon  the  earth,  a  single  man 
who  does  not  believe  that  he  has  something  extra- 
ordinary to  relate  of  himself;  and  who  does  not,  at 
one  time  or  other,  summon  the  attention  of  his  fiieods 
to  the  casualties  of  his  adventures,  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  fortune  ;  casualties  and  vicissitudes  that 
happen  alike  in  lives  uniform  and  diversified ;  to  the 
icommander  of  armies,  and  the  .writer  at  a  desk,  to 
le  sailor  who  resigns  himself  to  the  wind  and  water, 

id  the  fanner  whose  longest  journey  is  to  the  market. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  world  men  may  pass 
through  Shakspeare's  seven  stages  of  life,  and  meet 
nothing  singular  and  wonderful.  But  such  is  every 
man's  attention  to  himself,  that  what  is  common  and 
unheeded  when  it  is  only  seen,  becomes  remarkable 

id  peculiar  when  we  happen  to  feel  it. 

well  enough  known  to  be  according  to  the 
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usual  process  of  nature  tha.t  men  should  sicken  and 
recover,  that  some  designs  should  succeed  Emd  others 
nuscarry,  that  friends  should  be  separated  and  meet 
again,  that  some  should  be  made  angry  by  endea- 

tvours  to  please  them,  and  some  be  pleased  when  uo 
care  Iiaa  been  used  to  guia  their  approbation ;  that 
men  and  women  should  at  first  come  together  by 
chance,  like  each  other  bo  well  as  to  commence  ac- 
quaintance, improve  acquaintance  into  fondness,  in- 
crease or  extinguish  fondness  by  marriage,  and  have 
children  of  different  degrees  of  intellects  and  virtue, 
some  of  whom  die  before  their  parents,  and  others 

Yet  let  any  man  tell  his  own  story,  and  nothing  of 
alt  this  has  ever  befallen  him  according  to  the  com- 
mon order  of  things  ;  something  has  always  discri- 
minated hiscaae;  some  unusual  concurrence  of  events 
has  appeared  which  made  him  more  happy  or  more 
miserable  than  other  mortals !  for  in  pleasures  oi' 
calamities,  however  common,  every  one  has  comforts 
L       and  afflictions  of  his  own. 

I  It  is  certain  that  without  some  artificial  augmen- 

F       tations,  many  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  almost  all 
its  embellishments,  would  fall  to  the  ground.     If  no 
man  was  to  express  more  delight  than  he  felt,  those 
who  felt  most  would  raise  Utile  envy.     If  travellers 
.-^  were  to  describe  the  most  laboured  performances  of 
I         art  with  the  same  coldness  as  they  survey  them,  all 
I        expectations  of  happiness  from  change  of  place  would 
I      I  cease.     The  pictures  of  Raphael  would  hang  without 
f        spectators,  and  the  gardens  of  Versailles  might  be 
inhabited  by  hermits.     All  the  pleasure  tliat  is  re- 
ceived  ends  in  an  opportunity  of  splendid  falsehood, 
in  the  power  of  gaimng  notice  by  the  display  of  beau- 
ties which  the  eye  was  weary  of  beholding,  and  a 
history  of  happy  moments,  of  which,  in  reality,  tlie 
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most  happy  was  the  last. 
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The  ambition  of  euperior  sensibility  and  guperiM' 
eloquence  disposes  the  lovers  of  arts  to  receive  rap- 
ture at  one  lime,  and  communicate  it  at  another; 
and  each  labours  first  to  impose  upon  hiinscif,  and 
then  to  propagate  tlie  imposture. 

Pain  IS  less  subject  than  pleasure  to  caprices  of 
expression.     The  torments  of  disease,  and  the  grief 
for  irremediable  misfortunes,  sometimes  are  such  as 
no  words  can  declare,  and  can  only  be  signified  by 
groans,  or  sobs,  or  inarticulate  ejaculations.     Man 
has  from  nature  a  mode  of  utterance  peculiar  to 
pain,  but  he  has  none  peculiar  to  pleasure,  because 
he  never  has  pleasure  but  in  such  degrees  as  the  or-   ( 
dinary  use  of  language  may  equal  or  surpass. 
'      It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  many  pains  as  wetl  ' 
as  pleasures  are  heightened  by  rhetorical  affectation,  "^ 
and  that  the  picture  is,  for  the  most  part,  bigger  than  i 
the  life. 

When  we  describe  our  sensations  of  another's  ; 
rows  either  in  friendly  or  ceremonious  condolence, 
the  customs  of  the  world  scarcely  admit  of  rigid  ve-' 
racity.  Perhaps  the  fondest  friendship  would  en- 
rage oftener  than  comfort,  were  the  tongue  on  such 
occasions  faithfully  to  represent  the  sentiments  of 
the  heart;  and  I  think  the  strictest  moralists  allow 
forms  of  address  to  be  used  without  much  regard  to 
their  literal  acceptation,  when  either  respect  or  ten- 
derness requires  them,  because  they  are  universally^ 
known  to  denote  not  the  degree  but  the  species  tn  j 


But  the  same  Indulgence  cannot  be  allowed  tb'i 
him  who  aggravates  dangers  incurred  or  sorrow  en-  H 
dured  by  himself,  because  he  darkens  the  prospect  J 
of  futurity,  and  multiplies  the  pains  of  our  condition 
by  useless  leiror.     Those  who  magnify  their  de- 
lights are  less  criminal  deceivers,  yet   they  raise 
I  hopes  which  are  sure  to  be  disappointed.     It  would 


be  undoubtedly  best,  if  we  could  see  and  hear  every 

thing  as  it  is,  that  nothing  might  be  too  anxiously 
dreaded,  or  too  ardently  pursued. 
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It  has  been  commonly  remarked,  that  eminent  men 
are  least  eminent  at  home,  that  bright  characters 
lose  much  ol'  their  splendour  at  a  nearer  view,  and 
many  who  fill  the  world  with  their  fame,  excite  very 
little  reverence  amoug  those  that  surround  them  in 
their  domestic  privacies. 

To  blame  or  to  suspect  is  easy  and  natural. 
When  the  fact  is  evident,  and  the  cause  doubtful, 
some  accusation  is  always  engendered  between  idle- 
ness and  malignity.  This  disparity  of  general  and 
familiar  esteem  Is  therefore  imputed  to  hidden  vices, 
and  to  practices  indulged  in  secret,  but  carefully 
covered  from  the  public  eye. 

Vice  will  indeed  always  produce  contempt.  The 
dignity  of  Alexander,  though  nations  fell  prostrate 
before  him,  was  certainly  held  in  little  veneration  by 
the  partakers  of  his  midnight  revels,  who  had  seen 
him,  in  the  madness  of  wine,  murder  his  friend,  or 
Bet  fire  to  the  Persian  palace  at  the  instignlion  of  a 
harlot;  and  it  is  well  remembered  among  us,  that 
the  avarice  of  Marlborough  kept  him  in  subjection 
to  his  wife  while  he  was  dreaded  by  France  as  her 
conqueror,  and  honoured  by  the  emperor  as  his 
deliverer. 

But  though,  where  there  is  vice  there  must  be 
want  of  reverence,  it  is  not  reciprocally  true,  that 
when  diere  is  want  of  reverence  there  is  always  vice. 
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That  awe  which  great  actions  or  abihlies  impresi 
I  will  be  inevitably  dirainiBhed  by  acquaintance,  though 
;'  nothing  either  mean  or  criminal  should  be  found. 

Of  men,  as  of  every  thing  elee,  we  must  judge  ac- 
cording to  our  knowledge.  When  we  see  of  a  hero 
only  his  battles,  or  of  a  writer  only  his  books,  we 
have  nothing  to  allay  our  Ideas  of  their  greatness. 
We  consider  the  one  only  as  the  guardian  of  his 
country,  and  [he  other  only  as  the  instructor  of  man- 
kind. We  have  neither  opportunity  nor  motive  to 
examine  the  minuter  parts  of  their  lives,  or  the  less 
apparent  peculiarities  of  their  characters;  we  name 
them  with  habitual  respect,  and  forget,  what  we  stJU 
conlifiueto  know,  that  they  are  men  likeothei' mortals. 

But  such  is  the  constitution  of  the  world,  that 
much  of  life  must  be  spent  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  exalted  and  the  low. 
Men,  however,  distinguished  by  external  accidenta 
or  intrinsic  qualities,  have  all  the  same  wants,  the 
same  pains,  and,  as  far  as  the  senses  are  consulted, 
the  same  pleasure.  The  petty  cares  and  petty  duties 
are  the  same  in  every  stadon  to  every  understanding, 
and  every  hour  brings  some  occasion  on  which  we 
all  sink  to  the  common  level.  We  are  all  naked  till 
we  are  dressed,  and  hungry  till  we  are  fed  ;  and  the 
general's  triumph,  and  sage's  disputation,  end,  like 
the  humble  labours  of  the  smith  or  ploughman,  ii 
dinner  or  in  sleep. 

Those   notions   which   are   to    be  collected   by  | 
reason,  in  opposition  to  the  senses,  will  seldom  stand   ( 
forward  in  the  mind,  but  lie  treasured  in  the  re- 
moter repositories  of  memory,  to  be  found  only  whea  ( 
they  are  sought.     Whatever    any  man   may  hav« 
written    or  done,  his  precepts  or  his  valour  wiB  -1 
scarcely   overbalance   the    unimportant  uniformity 
which  runs  through  his  lime.    We  do  not  easily  con- 
sider him  as  great,  whom  our  own  eyes  shew  us  to 
be  little;  nor  labour  to  keep  present  to  our  thoughU 
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the  latent  excellences  of  him  who  shares  with  us  all 
our  weaknesses  and  many  of  our  follies ;  who  hke  us 
is  delighted  with  shght  amusements,  busied  with  tri- 
fling employments,  and  disturbed  by  little  vexations. 

Great  powers  cannot  be  exerted,  but  when  great 
exigencies  make  them  necessary.  Great  exigencies 
can  happen  but  seldom,  and  therefore  those  qualities 
which  have  a  claim  to  the  veneration  of  mankind, 
he  hid,  for  the  most  part,  like  subterranean  treasures, 
over  which  the  foot  passes  as  on  common  ground, 
till  necessity  breaks  open  the  golden  cavern. 

In  the  ancient  celebration  of  victory,  a  slave  was 
placed  on  the  triumphal  car,  by  the  side  of  the 
general,  who  reminded  him  by  a  sliorl  sentence,  that 
he  was  a  man.  Whatever  danger  there  might  be 
lest  a  leader,  in  his  passage  to  the  capitol  should 
forget  the  frailties  of  his  nature,  there  was  surely  no 
need  of  such  an  admonition  ;  the  intoxication  could 
not  have  continued  long;  he  would  have  been  at 
home  but  a  few  hours  before  some  of  his  dependants 
would  have  forgot  bis  greatness,  and  shewn  him, 
that  notwithstanding  his  laurels,  he  was  yet  a  man. 

There  are  some  who  try  to  escape  tliis  domestic 
degradation,  by  labouring  to  appear  always  wise  or 
always  great;  but  he  that  strives  aguinst  nature, 
will  for  ever  strive  in  vain.  To  be  grave  of  mien 
and  slow  of  utteranre ;  to  look  with  solicitude  and 
apeak  with  hesitation,  is  attainable  at  will ;  but  the 
snow  of  wisdom  is  ridiculous  when  there  is  nothing 
to  cause  doubt,  as  that  of  valour  where  there  is 
nothing  to  be  feared. 

A  man  who  has  duly  considered  the  condition  of 
his  being,  will  contentedly  yield  to  the  course  of 
things ;  he  will  not  pant  for  distinction  where  dis- 
tinction would  imply  no  merit ;  but  tliough  on 
great  occasions  he  may  wish  to  be  greater  than 
others,  he  will  be  satisfied  in  common  occurrences 
oot-to  be  less. 
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ipidinibus. — Hob. 


TiiE  practice  of  self-denial,  or  the  forbearance  of. 
lawful  pleasure,  has  been  cuosidered  by  almost 
every  nation,  from  the  remotest  ages,  as  the  highest  ^ 
exaltation  of  human  virtue;  and  all  have  agreed  to  ' 
pay  respect  and  veneration  to  those  who  abstained  ' 
from  the  delights  of  life,  even  when  they  did  not 
censure  those  who  enjoy  them. 

The  general  voice  of  mankind,  civil  and  barbarous, 
confesses  that  the  mind  and  body  are  at  variance,, 
and  that  neillier  can  be  made  happy  by  its  proper. -, 
gratifications  l)ut  at  the  expense  of  the  other;  tnatl-J 
a  pampered  body  will  darken  the  mind,  and  a 
lightened  mind  will  macerate  the  body.  And  none 
have  failed  to  confer  their  esteem  on  those  who  pre- 
fer intellect  to  sense,  who  control  their  lower  by 
their  higher  faculties,  and  forget  the  wants  and  de- 
sires of  animal  life  for  rational  disquisitions  or  pious 

The  earth  has  scarcely  a  country  so  far  advanced 
towards  political  regularity  as  to  divide  the  inha- 
bitants into  classes,  where  some  orders  of  men  ori 
women  are  not  distinguished  by  voluntary  severities,,, 
aud  where  the  reputation  of  their  sanctity  is  not  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  rigour  of  their  rulcB, 
and  the  exactness  of  their  performance. 

When  an  opinion  to  which  there  is  no  temptation 
of  interest  spreads  wide  and  continues  long,  it  may- 
reasonably  be  presumed  to  have  been  issued  by  na- 
ture or  dictated  by  reason.  It  has  been  often  ob- 
served that  the  fictions  of  imposture,  and  illusions 
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of  fancy,  soon  give  way  to  time  and  experience ;  and 
that  nothing  keeps  its  ground  but  truth,  which  gains 
every  day  new  influence  by  new  confirmation. 

But  truth,  when  it  is  reduced  to  practice,  easily 
becomeB  subject  to  caprice  and  imagination ;  and 
many  particular  acts  will  be  wrong,  though  their 
general  principle  be  right.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
B  just  conviction  of  the  restraint  necessary  to  be  laid 
upon  the  appetites  has  produced  extravagant  and 
unnatural  modes  of  mortification;  and  institutions, 
which,  however  favourably  considered,  will  be  found 
to  violate  nature  without  promoting  piety. 

But  the  doctrine  of  self-denial  is  not  weakened  in 
itself  by  the  errors  of  those  who  misinterpret  or  mis- 
apply it ;  the  encroachment  of  the  appetites  upon 
the  understanding  is  hourly  perceived ;  and  the  state 
of  those,  whom  sensuality  has  enslaved,  is  known  to 
.  be  in  the  highest  degree  despicable  and  wretched. 
'  The  dread  of  such  shameful  captivity  may  justly 
raise  alarms,  and  wisdom  will  endeavour  to  keep 
danger  at  a  distance.  By  timely  caution  and  sus- 
picious vigilance  those  desires  may  be  repressed,  to 
which  indulgence  would  soon  give  absolute  domi- 
nion ;  those  enemies  may  be  overcome,  which,  when 
they  have  been  a  while  accustomed  to  victory,  can 
no  longer  be  resisted. 

Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  happiness  or  virtue,  than 
that  confidence  which  flatters  us  with  an  opinion  of 
our  own  strength,  and  by  assuring  us  of  the  power 
of  retreat,  precipitates  us  into  hazard.  Some  may 
safely  venture  farther  than  others  into  the  regions  of 
delight,  lay  themselves  more  open  to  the  golden 
shafts  of  pleasure,  and  advance  nearer  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  sirens ;  but  he  that  is  best  armed  with 
constancy  and  reason  is  yet  vulnerable  in  one  part 
or  other,  and  to  every  man  there  is  apoint  fixed,  be- 
yond which,  if  he  passes,  he  will  not  easily  return. 
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It  is  certainly  most  wise,  as  it  is  most  iafe,  to  stop 
before  he  touches  the  utmost  limit,  since  every  step 
of  advance  will  more  and  more  entice  him  to  go  for- 
ward, till  he  shall  at  last  enter  into  the  recesses  of 
voluptuousness,  and  sloth  and  despondency  close 
the  passage  behind  him. 

To  deny  early  and  inflexibly,  is  the  only  art  of 
checking  trie  importunity  of  desire,  and  of  preservine; 
quiet  and  innocence.  Innocent  gratifications  must 
be  sometimes  withheld;  he  that  complies  with  all 
lawful  desires  will  certainly  lose  his  empire  over 
himself,  and  in  time  either  submit  his  reason  to  his 
wishes,  and  think  all  his  desires  lawful,  or  dismtsR 
his  reason  as  troublesome  and  intrusive,  and  resolve 
to  snatch  what  he  may  happen  to  wish,  without  in- 
quiring about  right  and  wrong. 

No  man,  whose  appetites  are  his  masters,  can  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  nature  with  strictness  and  re- 
gularity ;  he  that  would  be  superior  to  external  in. 
fluences  must  first  become  superior  to  his  own  paS' 

When  the  Roman  general,  sitting  at  supper  with 
a  plate  of  turnips  before  htm,  was  solicited  by  large 
presents  to  betray  his  trust,  he  asked  the  messengers 
whether  he  that  could  sup  on  turnips  was  a  man 
likely  to  sell  his  own  country.  Upon  him  who  has 
reduced  his  senses  to  obedience,  temptation  has  lost 
itG  power;  he  is  able  to  attend  impartially  to  virtue, 
and  execute  her  commands  without  hesitation. 

To  set  the  mind  above  the  appetites  is  the  end  of 
abstinence,  which  one  of  the  Fathers  observes  to  be 
not  a  virtue,  but  the  ground-work  of  virtue.  By 
forbearing  to  do  what  may  innocently  be  done,  we 
may  add  hourly  new  vigour  or  resolution,  and  secure 
the  power  of  resistance  when  pleasure  or  interest 
flhall  lend  their  charms  to  guilt. 

«2 
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*  To  THE  Idler. 
•  SIR, 

*  I  HAVE  a  wife  that  keeps  good  company.  You 
know  that  the  word  good  varies  its  meaning  accord- 
ing to  the  value  set  upon  di%rent  qualities  in  dif- 
ferent places.  To  be  a  good  man  in  a  college,  is  to 
be  learned;  in  a  camp,  to  be  brave ;  and  in  the  city, 
to  be  rich.  By  good  company  in  the  place  which  I 
have  the  misfortune  to  inhabit,  we  understand  not 
always  those  from  whom  any  good  can  be  learned, 
whether  wisdom  or  virtue ;  or  by  whom  any  good 
can  be  conferred,  whether  profit  or  reputation.  Good 
company  is  the  company  of  those  whose  birth  is 
high,  and  whose  riches  are  great ;  or  of  those  whom 
the  rich  and  noble  admit  to  familiarity. 

'  I  am  a  gentleman  of  a  fortune  by  no  means  exu- 
berant, but  more  than  equal  to  the  wants  of  my 
family,  and  for  some  years  equal  to  our  desires.  My 
wife,  who  had  never  been  accustomed  to  splendour, 
joined  her  endeavours  to  mine  in  the  superintendence 
of  our  economy ;  we  lived  in  decent  plenty,  and 
were  not  excluded  from  moderate  pleasures. 

*  But  slight  causes  produce  great  effects.  All  my 
happiness  has  been  destroyed  by  change  of  place ; 
virtue  is  too  often  merely  local ;  in  some  situations 
the  air  diseases  the  body,  and  in  others  poisons  the 
mind.  Being  obliged  to  remove  my  habitation,  I 
was  led  by  my  evil  genius  to  a  convenient  house  in 
a  street  where  many  of  the  nobility  reside.  We  had 
scarcely  ranged  our  furniture,  and  aired  our  rooms, 
when  mywife  began  to  grow  discontented,  and  to 
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wonder  what  the  neighbours  would  think  when  they 
saw  GO  few  chairs  and  chariots  at  her  door. 

'  Her  acquaintance,  who  came  to  see  her  from  the 
quarter  that  we  had  left,  mortified  her  without  de- 
sign, by  continual  inquiries  about  the  ladies  whose 
houses  they  viewed  from  our  windows.  She  was 
ashamed  to  confess  that  she  had  no  intercourse  with 
them,  and  sheltered  her  distress  under  general  an- 
swers, which  always  tended  to  raise  suspicion  that 
she  knew  more  than  she  would  tell ;  but  she  was 
oflen  reduced  to  difficulties,  when  the  course  of  talk 
introduced  questions  about  the  furniture  or  orna- 
ments of  their  houses,  which,  when  she  could  get 
no  intelligence,  she  was  forced  to  pass  slightly  over, 
as  things  which  she  saw  so  ofien  that  she  never 
minded  them. 

'  To  all  these  vexations  she  was  resolved  to  put 
an  end,  and  redoubled  her  visits  to  those  few  of  her 
friends  who  visited  those  who  kept  good  company  ; 
and,  if  ever  she  met  a  lady  of  quality,  forced  herself 
into  notice  hy  respect  and  assiduity.  Her  advances 
were  generally  rejected ;  and  she  heard  them,  as 
they  went  down  stairs,  talk  how  some  creatures  put 
themselves  forward. 

'  She  was  not  discouraged,  but  crept  forward  from 
one  to  another:  and  as  perseverance  will  do  great 
things,  sapped  her  way  unperceived,  till,  unexpect- 
edly, she  appeared  at  the  card-table  of  Lady  Biddy 
Porpoise,  a  lethargic  virgin  of  seveuty-ais,  whom 
all  the  families  in  the  nest  square  visited  very  punc- 
tually when  she  was  not  at  home. 

'  This  was  the  first  step  of  that  elevation  to  which 
my  wife  has  since  ascended.  For  five  months  she 
had  no  name  in  her  mouth  but  that  of  Lady  Biddy, 
who,  let  the  world  say  what  it  would,  hod  a  fine  un- 
derstanding, and  such  a  command  of  her  temper, 
that  whether  she  won  or  lost,  she  slept  over  her  cards. 
q3 
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*  At  Lady  Biddy's  she  met  with  Lady  Tawdry, 
whose  favour  she  gained  by  estimating  her  earrj^ngs, 
which  were  counterfeit,  at  twice  the  value  of  real 
diamonds.  When  she  had  once  entered  two  houses 
of  distinction,  she  was  easily  admitted  into  more, 
and  in  ten  weeks  had  all  her  time  anticipated  by 
parties  and  engagements.  Every  morning  she  is 
bespoke,  in  the  summer,  for  the  gardens;  in  the 
winter,  for  a  sale ;  every  afternoon  she  has  visits  to 
pay,  and  every  night  brings  an  inviolable  appoint- 
ment, or  an  assembly  in  which  the  best  company  in 
the  town  were  to  appear. 

*  You  will  easily  imagine  that  much  of  my  do- 
mestic comfort  is  withdrawn.  I  never  see  my  wife 
but  in  the  hurry  of  preparation,  or  the  languor  of 
weariness.  To  dress  and  to  undress  is  almost  her 
whole  business  in  private,  and  the  servants  take  ad- 
vantage of  her  negligence  to  increase  expense.  But 
I  can  supply  her  omission  by  my  own  diligence,  and 
should  not  much  regret  this  new  course  of  life,  if  it 
did  nothing  more  than  transfer  to  me  the  care  of  our 
accounts.  The  changes  which  it  has  made  are  more 
vexatious.  My  wife  has  no  longer  the  use  of  her 
understanding.  She  has  no  rule  of  action  but  the 
fashion.  She  has  no  opinion  but  that  of  the  people 
of  quality.  She  has  no  language  but  the  dialect  of 
her  own  set  of  company.  Sne  hates  and  admires  in 
humble  imitation ;  ana  echoes  the  words  charming 
and  detestable  without  consulting  her  own  percep- 
tions. 

*  If  for  a  few  minutes  we  sit  down  together,  she 
entertains  me  with  the  repartees  of  Lady  Cackle,  or 
the  conversation  of  Lord  Whiffler  and  Miss  Quick, 

.  and  wonders  to  find  me  receiving  with  indifference 
sayings  which  put  all  the  company  into  laughter. 

'  By  her  old  friends  she  is  no  longer  very  willing 
.  to  be  seen,  but  she  must  not  rid  herself  of  them  all 
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;  and  is  sometimes  surpiised  by  her  best 
visitants  in  company  which  she  would  not  show, 
and  cannot  hide ;  but  from  the  moment  that  a  coun- 
.tess  enters,  she  takes  care  neither  to  hear  nor  see 
I  them:  they  soon  find  themselves  neglected,  and  re- 
tire ;  and  she  tells  her  ladyship  that  they  are  some- 
I  how  related  at  a  great  distance,  and  that  as  they  are 
.  good  sort  of  people  she  cannot  be  rude  to  them. 

'  As  by  [his  ambitious  union  with  those  that  are 
above  her,  she  is  always  forced  upon  disadvanta- 
geous comparisons  of  her  condition  with  theirs,  she 
has  a  constant  source  of  misery  within  ;  and  never 
returns  from  glittering  assemblies  and  magniftcent 
apartments  but  she  growls  out  her  discontent,  and 
wonders  why  she  was  doomed  to  so  indigent  a  state. 
When  she  attends  the  duchess  to  a  sale,  she  always 
sees  something  that  she  cannot  buy;  and,  that  she 
may  not  seem  wholly  insignificant,  she  will  some- 
times venture  to  bid,  and  often  make  acquisitions 
which  she  did  not  want,  at  prices  which  she  cannot 
afford. 

'  What  adds  to  all  this  uneasiness  is,  that  this  ex- 
pense is  without  use,  and  this  vanity  without  honour; 
she  forsakes  houses  where  she  might  be  courted,  for 
those  where  she  is  only  sufiered ;  her  equals  are 
daily  made  lier  enemies,  and  her  supeiiora  will  never 
her  friends. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours.  Sic' 
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'  To  THE  Idler. 
'  SIR, 
YoD  have  lately  entertained  your  atlmii'ers  with  the 
case  of  an  unfortunate  husband,  and  thereby  given  a 
demonstrative  proof  you  are  not  averse  even  to  hear 
appeals  and  terminate  differences  between  man  and 
wife;  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  present  you 
with  the  case  of  an  injured  lady,  which,  as  it  chiefly 
relates  to  what  1  think  the  lawyers  call  a  point  of  law, 
I  shall  do  in  as  juridical  a  manner  as  I  am  capable, 
and  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  learned 
gentlemen  of  that  profession. 

'  IrnprmU.  In  the  style  of  my  marriage  articles,  a 
^^^  marriage  was  "had  andsolemnized,"  about  six  months 
^^L  ago,  between  me  and  Mr.  Savecharges,  a  gentleman 
^^M  posaessed  of  a  plentiful  fortune  of  hia  own,  and  one 
^^P  who,  I  was  persuaded,  would  improve,  and  not 
^^         spend,  mine. 

'  Before  our  marriag«,  Mr.  Savecharges  had  all 
along  preferred  the  salutary  exercise  of  walking  on 
foot,  to  the  distempered  case,  as  he  terms  it,  of 
lolling  in  a  chariot ',  but,  notwithstanding  his  fine 
panegyrics  on  walking,  the  great  advantages  the  in- 
fantry were  in  the  sole  possession  of,  and  the  many 
dreaaful  dangers  they  escaped,  he  found  1  had  very 

I  different  notions  of  an  equipage,  and  was  not  easUy 
to  be  converted,  or  gained  over  to  his  party, 
'  An  equipage  I  was  determined  to  have,  whenever 
I  married.  I  too  well  knew  the  disposition  of  my 
intended  consort  to  leave  the  providing  one  entirely 
to  his  honour,  and  flatter  myself  Mr.  Savecharges 
has,  in  the  articles  made  previous  to  our  marriage, 
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"  agreed  to  keep  me  a  coach ;"  but  lest  I  should  be 
mistiiken,  or  the  attorney  should  not  have  done  me 
justice  in  roetbodizin^  or  legalizing  these  halt' dozen 
words,  I  will  set  about  and  transcribe  that  pact  of 
UiB  agreement,  which  will  explain  tiie  matter  to  you 
much  better  than  can  be  done  by  one  who  is  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  event ;  and  shew  on  what 
foundation  I  build  my  hopes  of  being  soon  under  the 
transporting,  delightful  denomination  of  a  fashion- 
able lady,  who  enjoys  the  exalted  and  much-envied 
felicity  of  bowling  about  in  her  own  coach. 

'  "  And  farther,  the  said  Solomon  Savecharges, 
for  divers  good  causes  and  considerations  him  here- 
unto moTing,  hath  agreed,  and  doth  hereby  agree, 
that  the  said  Solomon  Savecharges  shall  and  will,  so 
soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  the  solemnization 
of  the  said  intended  marriage,  at  his  own  proper  cost 
and  charges,  find  and  provide  a  certain  tciicle  or 
Jbur-ieieel  carriage,  commonly  called  or  knoicn  by  the 
name  of  a  coach;  which  said  vehicle  or  wheel -car- 
riage, so  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  a  coach, 
shall  be  vsed  and  enjoi/ed  by  the  said  Sukey  Modish, 
liis  intended  wife  [pray  mind  that,  Mr.  Idler],  at  such 
times  and  in  such  manner  as  she,  the  said  Sukey 
Modish,  shall  think  fit  and  convenient.'' 

'  Such,  Mr.  Idler,  is  the  agreement  my  passionate 
admirer  entered  into ;  and  what  the  dear  frugal  hus- 
band calls  a  performance  of  it  remains  to  be  de- 
scribed. Soon  after  the  ceremony  of  signing  and 
sealing  was  over,  our  wed  ding- clothes  being  sent 
home,  and.  In  short,  every  thing  in  readiness  except 
the  coach,  my  own  shadow  was  scarcely  more  con- 
stant than  my  passionate  lover  in  his  attendance  on 
me  :  weaned  by  his  perpetual  importunities  for  what 
he  called  a  completion  of  his  bliss,  I  consented  to 
make  him  happy ;  in  a  few  days  I  gave  him  ray 
.  hand,  and,  attended  by  Hymen  in  his  safi'ron  robes 
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retired  to  a  country-seat  of  my  husband's,  where  the 
honey-moon  flew  over  our  heads  ere  we  had  time  to 
recollect  ourselvea,  or  think  of  our  engagements  in 
town.  Well,  to  town  we  came,  and  you  may  be 
sure.  Sir,  I  expected  to  atej)  into  my  coach  on  niy 
arrival  here  :  but  what  was  my  surpnse  and  disap- 
pointment, when,  instead  of  this,  he  began  to  sound 
in  my  ears,  "  that  the  interest  of  money  was  low,  very 
low ;  and  what  a  terrible  thing  it  was  to  be  encum- 
bered with  a  little  regiment  of  servants  in  these  hard 
times  !"  I  could  easily  perceive  what  all  this  tended 
to,  but  would  not  seem  to  understand  him  ;  which 
made  it  highly  necesBary  for  Mr.  Savechatges  to  ex- 
plain hiraselt  more  intelligibly ;  to  harp  upon  and 
protest  he  dreaded  the  expenae  of  keeping  a  coach. 
And  truly,  for  his  part,  he  could  not  conceive  how 
the  pleasure  resulting  from  such  a  convenience  could 
be  any  way  adequate  to  the  heavy  expense  attend- 
ing it.  I  now  thought  it  high  time  to  speak  with 
equal  plainness,  and  told  him,  as  the  fortune  I 
brought,  fairly  entitled  me  to  ride  in  my  own  coach, 
and  aa  I  was  sensible  bis  circumstances  would  very 
well  aSbrd  it,  he  must  pardon  me  if  I  insisted  on  a 
performance  of  his  agreement. 

'  1  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Idler,  whether  any  thing 
could  be  more  civil,  more  complaisant,  than  this  f 
And,  would  you  believe  it,  the  creature  in  return,  a 
few  days  after,  accosted  me,  in  an  offended  tone, 
with,  "  Madam,  I  can  now  tell  you  your  coach  is 
ready;  and  since  you  are  so  passionately  fond  of  one, 
I  intend  you  the  honour  of  keeping  a  pair  of  horses. 
—You  insisted  upon  having  an  article  of  pin-money, 
and  horses  are  no  part  of  my  agreement."  Base, 
designing  wretch  !— I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Idler, 
the  very  recital  of  such  mean,  ungentleman-like  be- 
haviour (ires  my  blood,  and  lights  up  a  Same  within 
me.     But  hence,  thou  worst  of  monsters,  ill-timed 
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Ra^,  and  let  me  not  spoil  my  cause  for  want  of 

'  Now,  though  I  am  eoavinced  I  might  make  a 
worse  use  of  part  of  ray  pin-money  than  by  extend- 
ing my  bounty  towards  the  support  of  so  useful  a 
part  of  the  brute  creation,  yet,  like  a  tvue-bom  Ene- 
iishwoman,  I  am  so  tenacious  of  my  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, and, moreover,  so  good  a  friend  to  the  gentle- 
men of  the  law,  that  I  protest,  Mr.  Idler,  sooner  than 
tamely  give  up  the  point,  and  be  quibbled  out  of  my 
right,  I  will  receive  my  pin-money,  as  it  were  with 
one  hand,  and  pay  it  to  them  with  the  other  ;  pro- 
vided they  will  give  me,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
my  trustees,  encouragement  to  commence  a  suit 
against  this  dear,  frugal  husband  of  mine. 

•  And  of  this  I  can't  have  the  least  shadow  of 
doubt,  inasmuch  as  I  have  been  told  by  very  good 
authority,  it  is  someway  or  other  laid  down  as  a 
rule,  "  •  That  wherever  the  law  doth  give  any  thing 
to  one,  it  giveth  impliedly  \vhalever  is  necessary  for 
the  taking  and  enjoying  the  same."  Now,  I  would 
gladly  know  what  enjoyment  I,  or  any  lady  in  the 
kingdom,  can  have  of  a  coach  without  horses  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious — None  at  all !  For,  as  Serjeant 
Catlyae  very  wisely  observes,  "  Though  a  coach  has 
wheels,  to  the  end  it  may  therehy,  and  by  virtue 
thereof,  be  enabled  to  move;  yei,  inpoint  of  utility,  it 
may  as  well  have  none,  if  they  are  not  put  in  motioa 
by  means  of  its  vital  parts,  that  is,  the  horses." 

'  And  therefore.  Sir,  I  humbly  hope  you  and  the 
learned  in  the  law  will  be  of  opmion,  that  two  cer- 
tain animals,  or  quadruped  creatures,  commonly 
called  or  known  by  the  name  of  horses,  ought  to  he 
uuiexed  to,  and  go  along  with,  the  coach. 

SuKEY  Savechahces.' 

•  Coke  on  Lhttelon. 
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« MR.  IDLER, 
'  I  HAVE  taken  the  liberty  of  laying  before  you  my 
complaint,  and  of  desiring  advice  or  consolation 
with  the  greater  confidence,  because  I  believe  many 
other  writers  have  suffered  the  same  indignities  with 
myself,  and  hope  my  quarrel  will  be  regarded  by 
you  and  your  readers  as  the  common  cause  of  lite- 
rature. 

*  Having  been  long  a  student,  I  thought  myself 
qualified  in  time  to  become  an  author.  My  inqui- 
ries had  been  much  diversified  and  far  extended, 
and  not  finding  my  genius  directing  me  by  irresist- 
ible impulse  to  any  particular  subject,  I  deliberated 
three  years  which  part  Of  knowledge  to  illustrate  by 
my  labours.  Choice  is  more  often  determined  by 
accident  than  by  reason :  I  walked  abroad  one  morn- 
ing with  a  curious  lady,  and  by  her  inquiries  and  ob- 
servations was  incited  to  write  the  natural  history  of 
the  county  in  which  I  reside. 

*  Natural  history  is  no  work  for  one  that  loves  his 
chair  or  his  bed.  Speculation  may  be  pursued  on 
a  soft  couch,  but  nature  must  be  observed  in  the 
open  air.  I  have  collected  mateitals  with  indefa- 
tigable pertinacity.  I  have  gathered  glow-worms  in 
the  evening,  and  snails  in  the  morning :  I  have  seen 
the  daisy  close  and  open :  I  have  heard  the  owl 
shriek  at  midnight,  and  hunted  insects  in  the  heat 
of  noon. 

f  Seven  years  I  was  employed  in  collecting  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  and  then  found  that  my  de- 
sign was  yet  imperfect.  The  subterranean  treasures 
of  the  place  had  been  passed  unobserved,  and  an- 
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other  year  was  to  be  spent  in  mines  and  coal-pita. 
What  I  liad  already  done  supplied  a  sufficient  mo- 
tive to  do  more.  I  acquainted  myself  with  the  black 
Inhabitants  of  metallic  caverns,  a.i)d,  in  defiance  of 
.damps  and  floods,  wandered  through  the  gloomy  la- 
inths,  and  gathered  foaailii  from  every  fissure. 
At  last  I  began  to  write,  and  as  I  finished  any 

:tion  of  my  book,  read  it  to  such  of  my  friends 

were  most  skilful  in  the  matter  which  it  treated. 
None  of  them  were  satisfied  :  one  disliked  the  dtS' 
position  of  the  parts,  another  the  colours  of  the  style; 
orie  advised  me  to  enlarge,  another  to  abridge.  I 
resolved  to  read  no  more,  but  to  take  my  own  way, 
and  write  on,  for  by  consultation  I  only  perplexed 
my  thoughts  and  retarded  my  work. 

'  The  book  was  at  last  finished,  and  I  did  not 
doubt  but  my  labour  would  be  repaid  by  profit,  and 
my  ambition  satisfied  with  honours.  I  considered 
that  natural  history  is  neither  temporary  nor  local, 
and  that  though  I  limited  my  inquiries  to  my  own 
country,  yet  every  part  of  the  earth  has  productions 
common  to  all  the  rest.  Civil  history  may  be  par- 
tially studied,  the  revolutions  of  one  nation  may  be 
neglected  by  another;  but  af^er  that  in  which  all 
have  an  interest,  all  must  be  inquisitive.  No  man 
can  have  sunk  so  far  into  stupidity  as  not  to  con- 
sider the  properties  of  the  ground  on  wKichbe  walks, 
of  the  plants  on  which  he  feeds,  or  the  animals  that 
delight  his  ear,  or  amuse  his  eye  ;  and  therefore  I 
computed  that  universal  curiosity  would  call  for 
many  editions  of  my  book,  and  that  in  five  years 
I  should  gain  fifteen  thousand  pounds  by  the  sale  of 
thirty  thousand  copies. 

'  When  1  began  to  write,  I  insured  the  house ;  and 

'   Buffered  the  utmost  Bolwtudff  yhen  I  intrusted   ray 

book  to  the  carrier,  thMflHl^fiecured  it  against 

mischances  by  lodgvi^^^^^BittMbdilferent 
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places.  At  my  arrival,  I  expected  that  the  patrons 
of  learning  would  contend  for  the  lionour  of  a  dedi- 
cation, and  resolved  to  maintain  the  die;nitY  of 
letters  by  a  haughty  contempt  of  pecuniary  solici- 
tation b. 

*  I  took  lodgings  near  the  house  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  expected  every  morning  a  visit  from  the 
preBident.  I  walked  in  the  Park,  and  wondered  that 
<i  overheard  no  mention  of  the  great  aaturalixt.  At 
last  I  visited  a  noble  eail,  and  told  hira  of  my  work  : 
he  answered,  that  he  was  under  an  engagement 
never  to  subscribe.  I  was  angry  to  have  that  re- 
fused which  I  did  not  mean  to  ask,  and  concealed 
my  design  of  making  him  immortal.  I  went  next 
day  to  another,  and  in  resentment  of  my  late  affront, 
offered  to  prefix  his  name  to  my  new  book.  Ho 
said,  coldly,  that  "  he  did  not  understand  those 
things  i"  another  thought  "  there  were  too  many 
books ;"  and  another  would  "  talk  with  me  when  the 
races  were  over." 

'  Being  amazed  to  find  a  man  of  learning  so  in- 
decently slighted,  I  resolved  to  indulge  the  philo- 
sophical pride  of  retirement  and  independence.  I 
then  sent  to  some  of  the  principal  booksellers  the 
plan  of  my  book,  and  bespoke  a  large  room  in  the 
next  tavern,  that  I  might  more  commodiously  see 
them  together,  and  enjoy  the  contest,  while  they 
were  outbidding  one  another.  I  drank  my  coffee, 
and  yet  nobody  was  come ;  at  last  I  received  a 
note  from  one,  to  tell  me  that  he  was  going  out  of 
town ;  and  from  another,  that  natural  history  was 
out  of  his  way.  At  last  there  came  a  grave  man, 
who,  desired  to  see  the  work,  and  without  opening 
it,  told  me,  that  a  book  of  that  size  "  would  never 
I  do." 

'  I  then  condescended  to  step  into  shops,  and  men- 
tioa  my  work  to  the  masterg.     Some  never  dealt 
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with  authors ;  others  had  their  hauils  full ;  some 
never  liad  known  such  a.  dead  time ;  others  had  lost 

by  all  that  they  had  published  for  tl»e  last  twelve- 
rnoDths.  One  offered  to  print  my  work,  if  I  could 
procure  subscriptions  for  five  hundred,  and  would 
allow  me  two  hundred  copies  for  my  property,  I 
lost  my  patience,  and  gave  him  a  kick ;  for  which 
he  has  indicted  me. 

'  1  can  easily  perceive  that  there  is  a  combination 
among  them  to  defeat  my  expectations  ;  and  I  find 
it  so  general,  that  I  am  sure  it  must  have  been  long 
concerted,  I  suppose  some  of  my  friends,  to  whom 
I  read  the  first  part,  gave  notice  of  my  design,  and 
perhaps,  sold  the  treacherous  intelligence  at  a  higher 
price  than  the  fraudulenco  of  trade  wJU  now  allow 
me  for  my  book. 

'  Inform  me,  Mr.  Idler,  what  I  must  do;  where 
must  knowledge  and  industry  find  their  recompense, 
thus  neglected  by  the  high,  and  cheated  by  the 
low  !  1  sometimes  resolve  to  print  my  book  at  my 
own  ejcpense,  and,  like  the  Sibyl,  double  the  price  ; 
and  sometimes  am  tempted,  in  emulation  of  Kaleigh, 
to  throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  leave  the  sordid  gene- 
ration to  the  curses  of  posterity.  Tell  me,  dear 
Idler,  what  I  shall  do.  1  am.  Sir,  &c.' 
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Theke  is  such  difference  between  the  purauilii  of 
men,  that  one  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  city 
lives  to  little  other  purpose  than  to  wonder  at  the 
rest.  Some  have  hopes  and  fears,  wishes  and  aver- 
sions, which  never  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  others, 
k2 
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and  inquiry  is  laboriously  exerted  to  gain  that  which 
those  who  possess  it  are  ready  to  throw  away. 

To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  value  every  thinp 
by  its  use,  and  have  no  snch  superfluity  of  time  or 
money  as  may  prompt  them  to  unnatural  wants  or 
capricious  emulations,  nothing  appears  more  impro- 
bable or  extravagant  than  the  love  of  curiosities,  or 
that  desire  of  accumulating  trifles,  which  distiff- 
guishes  many  by  whom  no  other  distinction  could 
have  ever  been  obtained. 

Me  that  has  lived  without  knowing  to  what  height 
desire  may  be  raised  by  vanity,  with  what  rapture 
baubles  are  snatched  out  of  the  hands  of  rival  col- 
lectors, how  the  eagerness  of  one  raises  eagerness  in 
another,  and  one  worthless  purchase  makes  a  second 
necessary,  may,  by  passing  a  few  hours  at  an  auction, 
learn  more  than  can  he  shewn  by  many  volumes  of 
maxima  or  essays. 

The  advertisement  of  a  sale  is  a  signal  which 
at  once  puts  a  thousand  hearts  in  motion,  and 
brings  contenders  from  every  part  to  the  scene  of 
distribution.  He  that  had  resolved  to  buy  no 
more,  feels  his  constancy  subdued ;  there  is  now 
something  in  the  catalogue  which  completes  his 
cabinet,  and  which  he  was  never  before  able  to 
find.  He  whose  sober  reflections  inform  him,  that 
of  adding  collection  to  collection  there  is  no  end, 
and  that  it  is  wise  to  leave  early  that  which  must 
be  left  imperfect  at  last,  yet  cannot  withhold  him- 
self from  coming  to  see  what  it  is  that  brings  so 
many  together,  and  when  he  comes  is  soon  over- 
powered by  his  habitual  passion ;  he  is  attracted  by 
rarity,  seduced  by  example,  and  inflamed  by  com- 
petition. 

While  the  stores  of  pride  and  happiness  are  sur- 
veyed, one  looks  with  longing  eyes  and  gloomy 
countenance  on  that  which  he  despairs  to  gain  from 
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a.  rich  bidder;  another  keeps  bis  eye  willi  cara 
irom  settling  too  long  on  that  which  he  most  ear- 
nestly desires ;  and  another,  with  more  art  than 
virtue,  depreciates  that  which  he  values  most,  in 
hope  to  have  it  at  an  easy  rate. 

The  novice  is  often  surprised  to  see  what  mi- 
nute and  unimportant  dibcriminations  increase  or 
diminish  value.  An  irregular  contortion  of  a  tur- 
binated shell,  which  common  eyes  pass  unregarded, 
will  ten  times  treble  its  price  in  the  imagination  of 
philosophers.  Beauty  is  far  from  operating  upon  col- 
lectors as  upon  low  and  vulgar  minds,  even  where 
beauty  might  be  thought  the  only  quality  tliat  could 
deserve  notice.  Among  the  shells  that  please  by  their 
vaiiety  of  colours,  if  one  can  be  found  accidently 
deformed  by  a  cloudv  spot,  it  is  boasted  as  the  pride 
of  the  collection.  China  is  sometimes  purchased  for 
little  leas  than  its  weight  in  gold,  only  because  it  is 
old,  though  neither  less  brittle,  nor  better  punted 
than  the  modern ;  and  brown  china  is  caught  up  with 
ecstacy,  though  no  reason  can  be  imagined  for  which 
it  should  be  preferred  to  common  vessels  of  commoa 

The  fate  of  prints  and  coins  is  equally  inexplicable. 

Some  prints  are  treasured  up  as  inestimably  valuable, 
because  the  impression  was  made  before  the  plate 
was  tinished.  Of  coins  the  price  rises  not  from  the 
purity  of  the  metal,  the  excellence  of  the  workman-  ' 
ship,  the  elegance  of  the  legend,  or  the  chronological  I 
use.  A  piece,  of  which  neither  the  inscription  can 
be  read,  nor  the  face  distinguished,  if  there  remain 
of  it  but  enough  to  shew  that  it  is  rare,  will  be  sought 
by  contending  nations,  and  dignify  the  treasury  in 
which  it  shall  be  shewn. 

Whether  this  curiosity,  so  barren  of  immediate 

advantage,  and  so  liable  to  deprivation,  does  more 

harm  or  good,  is  not  easily  decided.     Its  harm  is 

a  3 
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apparent  at  the  first  view.  It  fills  the  mind  with 
trifling  ambition;  fixes  ,the  attention  upon  things 
which  have  seldom  any  tendency  towards  virtue  or 
wisdom ;  employs  in  idle  inquiries  the  time  that  is 
given  for  better  purposes  ;  and  often  ends  in  mean 
and  dishonest  practises,  when  desire  increases  by 
indulgence  beyond  the  power  of  honest  gratification. 
•  These  are  the  eflFects  of  curiosity  in  excess ;  but 
what  passion  in  excess  will  not  become  vicious  ?  All 
indifferent  qualities  and  practices  are  bad,  if  they 
are  compared  with  those  which  are  good,  and  good 
if  they  are  opposed  to  those  that  are  bad.  The  pride 
or  the  pleasure  of  making  collections,  if  it  be  re- 
strained by  prudence  and  morality,  produces  a  pleas- 
ing remission  after  more  laborious  studies ;  furnishes 
an  amusement  not  wholly  unprofitable  for  that  part 
of  life,  the  greater  part  of  many  lives,  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost  in  idleness  or  vice ;  it  produces  a 
useful  traffic  between  the  industry  of  indigence  and 
the  curiosity  of  wealth ;  it  brings  many  things  to 
notice  that  would  be  neglected,  and,  by  fixing  the 
thoughts  upon  intellectual  pleasures,  resists  the  na- 
tural encroachments  of  sensuality,  and  maintains  the 
mind  in  her  lawful  superiority. 
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Prudence  is  of  more  frequent  use  than  any  other 
intellectual  quality ;  it  is  exerted  on  slight  occasions, 
and  called  into  act  by  the  cursory  business  of  com- 
mon life. 

Whatever  is  universally  necessary,  has  been  grant- 
ed to  mankind  on  easy  terms.     Prudence,  as  it  is 
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always  wanted,  is  without  great  difficulty  obtained. 

It  requires  neitlier  extensive  view  nor  profound 
search,  but  forces  itself,  by  spontaneous  impulse, 
upon  a  mind  neither  great  nor  busy,  neither  en- 
grossed by  vast  designs,  nor  distracted  by  multi- 
plicity of  attracrion. 

Prudence  operates  on'  life  in  the  same  manner  as 
rules  on  composition ;  it  produces  vigilance  rather 
than  elevation ;  rather  prevents  loss  than  procures 
advantage ;  and  often  escapes  miscarriages,  but  sel- 
dom reaches  either  power  or  honour.  It  quenches 
that  ardour  of  enterprise  by  which  every  thing  ia 
done  that  can  claim  praise  or  admiration ;  and  re- 
preseea  that  generous  temerity  which  often  fails  and 
ot^n  succeeds.  Rules  may  obviate  faults,  but  can 
never  confer  heantiea ;  and  prudence  keeps  life  safe, 
but  does  not  often  make  it  happy.  The  world  is  not 
amazed  with  prodigies  of  excellence,  but  when  wit 
tramples  upon  rules,  and  magnanimity  breaks  the 
chains  of  prudence. 

One  of  the  most  prudent  of  all  that  have  fallen 
within  my  observation,  is  my  old  companion  Sophron, 
who  has  passed  througb  the  world  in  quiet,  by  per- 
petual adherence  to  a  few  plain  maxims,  and  won- 
ders how  contention  and  distress  can  so  often  happen. 

The  first  principle  of  Sophron  is  to  run  no  hazards. 
Though  he  loves  money,  he  is  of  opinion  that  fru- 
gality is  a  more  certain  source  of  riches  than  indus- 
try. It  is  to  no  purpose  that  any  prospect  of  large 
profit  is  set  before  him  ;  he  believes  little  about  fu- 
turity, and  does  not  love  to  trust  his  money  out  of 
sight,  for  nobody  knows  what  may  happen.     He 

1  a  small  estate,  which  he  lets  at  the  old  rent,  be--- 

tause  it  is  better  to  have  a  little  than  nothing;  but  he 

rigorously  demands  payment  on  the  stated  day,  for 

he  that  cannot  joy  one  quarter  cannot  pay  two.     If 

he  is  told  of  any  improvements  in  agriculture,  he 
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likes  the  old  way,  has  observed  that  changes  rery 
seldom  answers  expectation ;  is  of  opinion  that  our 
forefathers  knew  how  to  till  the  ground  as  well  as  we; 
and  concludes  with  an  argument  that  nothing  can 
overpower,  that  the  expense  of  planting  and  fencing 
is  immediate,  and  the  advantage  distant,  and  that 
*  be  if  no  wise  man  who  will  quit  a  certainty  for  an 
uncertainty.' 
■^  '  Another  of  Sophron's  rules  is,  '  to  mind  no  busi- 
ness but  his  own.'  In  the  state  he  is  of  no  party; 
but  hears  and  speaks  of  public  affairs  with  the  some 
coldness  as  of  the  administration  of  some  ancient  re- 
public. If  any  flagrant  act  of  fraud  or  oppression 
is  mentioned,  he  hopes  that  '  all  is  not  true  that  is 
told : '  if  misconduct  or  corruption  puts  the  nation 
ill  a  flame,  he  hopes  that  *  every  man  means  well.' 
At  elections  he  leaves  his  dependants  to  their  own 
choice,  and  decUncs  to  vote  himself,  for  every  can~ 
didate  is  a  good  man,  whom  he  is  unwilling  to  op- 
pose or  ofTeud. 

If  disputes  happen  among  his  neighbours,  be  ob- 
serves an  invariable  and  cold  neutrality.  His  punc- 
tuality has  gainedhim  the  reputation  of  honesty,  and 
his  caution  that  of  wisdom ;  and  few  would  refuse  to 
refer  their  claims  to  his  award.  He  might  have 
prevented  many  expensive  lawsuits,  and  quenched 
many  a  feud  in  its  first  smoke  ;  but  always  refuses 
tlie  ofHcc  of  arbitration,  because  he  must  decide 
against  one  or  the  other. 

With  the  affairs  of  other  families  he  is  always  un- 
acquainted. He  sees  estates  bought  and  sold, 
squandered  and  increased,  without  praising  the  eco- 
nomist, or  censuring  the  spendthrift.  He  never 
courts  the  rising  lest  they  should  fall ;  nor  insults 
the  fallen  lest  they  should  rise  again.  His  caution 
has  the  appearance  of  virtue,  and  all  who  do  not 
want  his  help  praise  his  benevolence;  but,  if  any 
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jnan  solicits  his  assistance,  he  has  just  sent  away  all 
his  money  ;  and,  when  the  petitioner  is  gone,  de- 
clares to  his  family,  'that  he'is  BO[Ty/or''his  misfor- 
tunes, has  always  looked  upon  him  with  particular 
kindness,  and  therefore  could  not  lend  hira  money, 
lest  he  should  destroy  their^friendship  by  the  neces- 
sity of  enforcing  payment. 

Of  domestic  misfortunes  Jhe  lias3  never  [heard. 
When  he  is  told  the  hundredth  lime  of  a  gentleman's 
daughter  whojias  married,  the'coachman,  he  lifts  up 
his  hands  with  astonishment,  for  he  always  thought 
her  averysoher  girl.  When  nuptial  quarrels,  after 
having  filled  the  country  with  talk  and  laughter,  at 
last  end  in  separation,  he  never  can  conceive  how 
it  happened,  for  he  looked  upon  them  as  a  happy 

If  his  advice  is  asked,  he  never  gives  any  particu- 
lar direction,  because  events  are  uncertain,  and  he 
will  bring  no  blame  upon  himself;  but  he  takes  the 
consulter  tenderly  hy  the  hand,  tells  him  he  makes 
his  case  his  own,  and  advises  him  not  to  act  rashly, 
but  to  weigh  the  reasons  on  both  sides  ;  observes, 
that  a  man  may  be  as  easily  too  hasty  as  too  slow, 
and  that  as  many  fail  by  doing  too  much  as  too  lit- 
tle; that '  a  wise  man  has  two  ears  and  one  tongue  ;' 
and  '  that  little  said  is  soon  mended  ;'  that  he  could 

I  tell  him  this  and  that,  but  that  after  all  every  man 
-is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  affairs. 
With  this  some  are  satisfied,  and  go  home  witli 
great  reverence  of  Sophron's  wisdom  ;  and  none  are 
offended,  because  every  one  is  left  in  full  possession 
of  his  own  opinion. 
.  Sophron  gives  no  characters.  It  is  equally  vain 
I  to  tell  hiin  of  vice  and  virtue  ;  for  he  has  remarked. 
,'  that  no  man  likes  to  be  censured,  and  that  very  few 
'  are  delighted  with  the  prases  of  another.  He  has  a 
few  terms  which  he  uses  to  all  alike.     With  respect 
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to  fortune,  he  believes  every  i'diuiJy  lo  be  in  good  cir- 
cumstances i  be  never  exalts  any  understanding  by 
lavish  praise,  yet  he  meets  with  none  but  very  sen- 
sible people.  Every  man  is  honest  and  hearty ;  and 
every  troman  is  a  good  creature. 
I  Thus  Sophron  creeps  along,  neither  loved  nor 
■hated,  neither  favoured  nor  opposed  i  he  has  never 

(attempted  to  grow  rich,  for  fear  of  growing  poor; 

land  has  raised  no  friends,  for  fear  of  making  ei 
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Plbasure  is  very  seldom  found  where  it  is  sought. 
Our  brightest  blazes  of  gladness  nre  commonly 
kindled  by  unexpected  sparks.  The  flowers  whicn 
scatter  their  odours  from  time,  to  time  in  the  paths  of 
life,  grow  np  without  culture  from  seeds  scattered 
by  chance. 

Nothing  is  more  hopeless  than  a  scheme  of  mer- 
riment. Wits  and  humorists  are  brought  together 
from  distant  quarters  by  preconcerted  invitations ; 
diey  come  attended  by  their  admirers,  prepared  to 
laugh  and  to  applaud ;  they  gaze  awhile  on  each 
other,  ashamed  lo  be  silent,  and  afraid  to  speak ; 
every  man  is  discontented  with  himself,  grows  angry 
with  those  that  give  him  pain,  and  resolves  that  he 
will  contribute  nothing  to  the  merriment  of  such 
worthless  company.  Wine  inflames  the  general 
malignity,  and  changes  Builenness  to  petulance,  till 
at  last  none  can  bear  any  longer  the  presence  of  the 
rest.  They  retire  to  vent  their  indignation  in  safer 
places,  where  Uiey  are  heard  with  attention ;  their 
importance  is  restored,  they  recover  their  good-hu- 
mour, and  gladden  the  night  with  wit  and  jocularity. 
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Herriment  is  always  the  effect  of  a  sudden  im- 
pression. The  jest  which  is  expected  is  already  de- 
Btroyed.  The  most  active  imagination  will  be  some- 
times torpid  under  the  frigid  influence  of  melancholy, 
and  sometimes  occasions  will  be  wanting  to  tempt 
the  mind,  however  volatile,  to  sallies  and  excursions. 
Nothing  was  ever  said  with  uncommon  felicity,  but 
by  the  ca-Dperation  of  chance,  and,  therefore,  wit  as 
well  as  valour  must  be  content  to  share  its  honours 
with  fortune. 

All  other  pleasures  are  equally  uncertda;  the 
general  remedy  of  uneasiness  is  change  of  place ; 
almost  every  one  has  some  journey  of  pleasure  in 
his  mind,  with  which  he  flatters  his  expectation. 
'  He  that  travels  in  theory  has  uo  inconvenience  ;  he 

has  shade  and  sunshine  at  his  disposal,  and  wherever 
f  he  alights  finds  tables  of  plenty  and  looks  of  gaiety. 
}  These  ideas  are  indulged  till  the  day  of  departure 
ves,  the  chaise  is  called,  and  the  progress  of  hap- 
piness begins. 
'       A  few  miles  teach  him  the  fallacies  of  imagina- 
I  tion.    The  rode  is  dusty,  llie  air  is  sultry,  the  horses 
►  are  sluggish,  and  the  postilion  brutal.     He   longs 
r  for  the  lime  of  dinner,  that  he  may  eat  and  rest. 
I  The  inn  is  crowded,  his  orders  are  neglected,  and 
f  'nothing  remains  but  that  he  devour  in  haste  what 
cook  has  spoiled,  and  drive  on  in  quest  of  better 
I   entertainment.     He  finds  at  night  a  more  commo' 
dious  house,  but  the  best  is  always  worse  than  he 

■  espected- 
He  at  last  enters  his  native  province,  and  resolves 

I   to  feast  his  mind  with  the  conversation  of  his  old 

friends,  and  the  recollection  of  juvenile  frolics.    He 

stops  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  whom  he  designs  to 

overpower  with  pleasure  by  the  uneicpected  inter-- 

i'.     He  is  not  known  till  he  tells  his  name,  and 

■  revives  the  memory  of  himself  by  a  gradual  expla- 
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nation.  He  is  then  coldly  received  and  ceremoni- 
ously feasted.  He  hastes  away  to  another,  whom 
his  affairs  have  called  to  a  distant  place,  and  having 
seen  the  empty  house,  goes  away  disgusted,  by  a 
disappointment  which  could  not  be  intended  because 
it  could  not  be  foreseen.  At  the  next  house  he  finds 
every  face  clouded  with  misfortune,  and  is  regarded 
with  malevolence  as  an  unreasonable  intruder,  who 
comes  not  to  visit  but  to  insult  them. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  find  either  men  or  places  such 
as  we  expect  them.  He  that  has  pictured  a^irospect 
upon  his  fancy,  will  receive  little  pleasure  from  his 
;  eyes  ;  he  that  has  anticipated  the  conversation  of  a 
wit,  will  wonder  to  what  prejudice  he  owes  hi3  re- 
putation. Yet  it  is  necessary  to  hope,  though  hope 
should  always  be  deluded ;  for  hope  itself  is  hapjH- 
ness,  and  its  frustrations,  however  frequent,  are  yet 
iess  dreadful  than  its  extinction. 
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In  the  common  enjoyments  of  life,  we  cannot  very 
liberally  indulge  the  present  hour,  but  by  anticipa- 
ting part  of  the  pleasure  which  might  have  relieved 
the  tediousness  of  another  day ;  and  any  uncommon 
exertion  of  strength,  or  perseverance  in  labour,  is 
succeeded  by  a  long  interval  of  languor  and  weari- 
ness. Whatever  advantage  we  snatch  beyond  the 
certain  portion  allotted  us  by  nature,  is  like  money 
spent  before  it  is  due,  which  -at  the  time  of  regular 
payment  will  be  missed  and  regretted. 

Fame,  like  all  other  things  which  are  supposed  to 
give,  or  to  increase  happiness,  is  dispensed  with  the 
same  equality  of  distribution.     He  that  is  loudly 
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praised  will  be  clamorously  censured ;  lie  that  rJsea 
liaatily  into  fanie  will  be  in  danger  of  sinkiug  sud- 
denly into  oblivion. 

Of  many  writers  who  filled  their  age  with  wonder, 
and  whose  names  we  find  celebrated  in  the  books  of 
their  contemporaries,  the  works  are  now  no  longer 
to  be  seen,  or  are  seen  only  amidst  the  lumber  of 
libraries  which  are  seldom  visited,  where  they  lie 
only  to  shew  the  deceitfulness  of  hope,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  honour. 

Of  the  decline  of  reputation  many  causes  may  be 
assigned.  It  is  commonly  lost  because  it  never  wai 
deserved  ;  and  was  conferred  at  first,  not  by  the  siif- 
frage  of  criticism,  but  by  the  fondness  of  friendship, 
or  servility  of  flattery.  The  great  and  popular  are 
very  freely  applauded  ;  but  all  soon  grow  weary  of 
echoing  to  each  other  a  name  which  has  no  other 
claim  to  notice,  but  that  many  mouths  are  pro- 
nouncing it  at  once. 

But  many  have  lost  the  final  reward  of  their 
labours  because  they  were  too  hasty  to  enjoy  it. 
They  have  laid  hold  on  recent  occurrences,  and 
eminent  names,  and  delii^hted  their  readers  with  al- 
lusions and  remarks,  in  which  all  were  interested, 
and  to  which  all  therefore  were  attentive.  But  the 
effect  ceased  with  its  cause ;  the  time  quickly  came 
when  new  events  drove  the  foiiner  from  memory, 
when  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  brought  new 
liopes  and  fears,  transferred  the  love  and  hatred  of 
the  public  to  other  agents,  and  llie  writer,  whose 
works  were  no  longer  assisted  by  gratitude  or  re- 
sentment, was  left  to  the  cold  regard  of  idle  curiosity. 

He  that  writes  upon  general  principles,  or  delivers 
universal  truths,  may  hope  to  be  often  read,  because 
his  work  will  be  equally  useful  at  all  times,  and 
in  every  country;  but  he  cannot  expect  it  to  be 
received  with  eagerness,  or  to  spread  with  rapidity, 
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t  because  desire  can  have  no  particular  stimulation ; 
that  which  is  to  be  loved  long  must  be  loved  with 
reason  rather  than  with  passion.  He  that  lays  out 
his  labours  upon  temporary  subjects,  easily  finds 
readers,  and  quickly  loses  them ;  for  what  should 
make  the  book  valued  when  its  subject  is  no  more  ? 
These  observations  will  shew  the  reason  why  the 
poem  of  Hudibras  is  almost  forgotten,  however  em- 
bellished with  sentiments  and  diversified  with  allu- 
sions, however  bright  with  wit,  and  however  solid 
with  truth.  The  hypocrisy  which  is  detected,  and 
the  folly  which  it  ridiculed,  have  long  vanished  from 
public  notice.  Those  who  had  felt  the  mischief  of 
discord,  and  the  tyranny  of  usurpation,  read  it  with 
rapture,  for  every  line  brought  back  to  memory 
something  known,  and  gratified  resentment  by  the 
just  censure/  of  something  hated.  But  the  book 
which  was  once  quoted  by  princes,  and  which  sup- 
plied conversation  to  all  the  assemblies  of  the  gay 
and  the  witty,  is  now  seldom  mentioned,  and  even 
by  those  that  afiect  to  mention  it,  is  seldom  read. 
So  vainly  is  wit  lavished  upon  fugitive  topics,  so  lit- 
tle can  architecture  secure  duration  when  the  ground 
is  false. 
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Criticism  is  a  study  by  which  men  grow  important 
and  formidable  at  a  very  small  expense.  The  power 
of  invention  has  been  conferred  by  nature  upon 
few,  and  the  labour  of  learning  those  sciences  which 
may  by  mere  labour  be  obtained  is  too  great  to  be 
willingly  endured*;  but  every  man  can  exert  such 
judgment  as  he  has  upon  tlie  works  of  others ;  and 
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he  whom  Datarc  has  made  wealc,  and  idleness  keeps 
ignorant,  may  yet  support  his  vanity  by  the  name  of 
a  Critic. 

I  hope  it  will  give  comfort  to  great  numbers  who 
are  passing  through  the  world  in  obscurity,  when  I 
inform  them  how  easily  distinction  may  be  obtained.  -^ 
All  the  otherpowers  of  literature  are  coy  and  haughty, 
they  must  be  long  courted,  and  at  last  are  not  always 
gained;  but  Criticism  is  a  goddess  easy  of  access 
and  forward  of  advance  ;  who  will  meet  the  slow, 
and  encourage  the  timorous;  the  want  of  meaning 
she  supplies  with  words,  and  the  want  of  spirit  she 
recompenses  with  malignity.  ,-, 

This  profession  has  one  recommendation  peculiar 
to  itself,  that  it  gives  vent  to  malignity  without  real 

mischief.    No  genius  was  ever  blasted  by  the  breath    

of  critics.     The  poison  which,  if  confined,  would     _ 
have  burst  the  heart,  fumes  away  in  empty  hisses, 
and  malice  is  set  at  ease  with  very  little  danger  to 
merit.     The  critic  is  the  only  man  whose  triumph  is      — 
Iwithout  another's  pain,  and  whose  greatness  does 
not  rise  upon  another's  ruin.  — 

To  a  study  at  once  so  easy  and  so  reputable,  so 
malicious  and  so  harmless,  it  cannot  be  necessaiy  to 
invite  my  readers  by  a  long  or  laboured  exhortation ; 
it  is  sufficient,  since  all  would  be  criticsif  they  could, 
to  shew  by  one  eminent  example  that  all  can  be  cri- 
tics if  they  will.  -.»  ^— 

Dick  Minim,  after  the  common  course  of  puerile 
studies,  in  which  he  was  no  great  prolicient,  was  put 
an  apprentice  to  a  brewer,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
two  years,  when  his  uncle  died  in  the  city,  and  left 
him  a  large  fortune  in  the  stocks.  Dick  had  for  six  -^ 
months  before  used  the  company  of  the  lower  players, 
of  whom  he  had  learned  to  scorn  a  trade,  and,  be- 
ing now  at  liberty  to  follow  his  genius,  he  resolved 
to  be  a  man  of  wit  and  humour.     That  he  might  be.  .~~~ 
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properly  initialed  in  his  new  character,  he  frequented 
the  coffee-bouses  near  the  theatres,  where  he  lis- 
tened very  dili^ntly,  day  after^ay,  to  those  who 
talked  of  Iang;uage  and  sentiments,  and  unities  and 
catastrophes,  till  by  slow  de^ees  be  began  to  think 
that  he  understood  something  of  the  stage,  and  hoped 
'  in  time  to  tallc  himself. 

But  he  did  not  trust  eo  much  to  natural  sagacity 
as  wholly  to  neglect  the  help  of  books.  When  the 
theatres  were  shut,  he  retired  to  Richmond  with  a 
few  select  writers,  whose  opinions  he  impressed  upon 
his  memory  by  unwearied  diHgence;  and,  when  he 
returned  with  other  wils  to  the  town,  was  able  to 
tell,  in,very  proper  phrases,  that  the  chief  business 
of  art  IS  to  follow  nature ;  that  a  perfect  writer  is  not 
to  be  expected,  because  genius  decays  as  Judgment 
increases ;  that  the  great  art  is  the  art  of  blotting ; 
and  that,  according  to  the  rule  of  Horace,  every 
piece  should  be  kept  nine  years. 

Of  the  great  authors  he  now  began  to  display  the 
characters,  laying  down  as  a  universal  position,  that 
all  had  beauties  and  defects.  His  opinion  was,  that 
Shakspeare,  committing  himself  wholly  to  the  im- 
pulse of  nature,  wanted  that  correctness  which  learn- 
ing would  have  given  him ;  and  that  Johnson,  trust- 
ing to  learning,  did  not  sufficiently  cast  his  eye  on  ' 
I  nature.  He  blamed  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  and  could 
'  not  bear  the  hexaniflers  of  Sidney.  Denham  and 
Waller  he  held  the  first  reformers  of  English  num- 
I  bers ;  and  thought  that  \t  Waller  could  have  ob- 
j  tained  the  strength  of  Denham,  or  Denham  the 
I  sweetness  of  Waller,  there  had  been  nothing  want- 
ing to  complete  a  poet.  He  often  expressed  his 
commiseration  of  Dryden's  poverty,  and  his  indig- 
nation at  the  age  which  suffered  him  to  write  for 


bread;  he  repeated  ■ 
AU/oy  Love,  but  wondered  i 


ipture  the  first  lines 
t  the  corruption  of  tat 
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which  could  bear  any  thing  so  unaatural  as  rhyming 
tragedies.  In  Otway  he  found  uncommon  poivers 
of  moving  the  passions,  but  was  disgusted  by  his 
general  neghgence,  and  blamed  liim  for  making  a 
conspirator  his  hero ;  and  never  concluded  his  dis- 
quisition without  remarking  how  happily  tlie  sound 
of  the  clock  is  made  to  alarm  the  audience.  Southern 
would  have  been  hia  favourite,  but  that  he  mixes 
comic  with  tragic  scenes,  intercepts  the  natural  course 
of  the  passions,  and  fills  the  mind  with  a  wild  con- 
fusion of  mirth  and  melancholy.  The  versification 
of  Rowe  he  thought  too  melodious  for  the  stage,  and 
too  little  varied  in  different  passions.  He  made  it 
I  the  great  fault  of  Congreve,  that  all  his  persons 
[were  wits,  and  that  he  always  wrote  with  more  art 
'than  nature.  He  considered  Calo  rather  as  a  poem 
'  than  a  play,  and  allowed  Addison  to  be  the  com- 
plete master  of  allegory  and  grave  humour,  but  paid 
no  great  deference  to  him  as  a  critic  He  thought 
the  chief  merit  of  Prior  was  in  his  easy  tales,  and 
lighter  poems,  though  he  allowed  that  his  So/o- 
mon  had  many  noble  sentiments  elegantly  expressed. 
In  Swift  he  discovered  an  ioimilable  vein  of  irony, 
and  an  easiness  which  all  would  hope  and  few  would 
attain.  Pope  he  was  inclined  to  degrade  from  a 
poet  to  a  versiQer,  and  thought  his  numbers  rather 
luscious  than  sweet.  He  often  lamented  the  neglect 
of  Phttdra  and  Hippolitiu,  and  wished  to  see  the  ■ 
stage  under  better  regulations. 

These  assertions  passed  commonly  uncontradicted ; 
and  if  now  and  then  an  opponent  started  up,  lie  was 
quickly  repressed  by  the  suffrages  of  the  company, 
and  Minim  went  away  from  every  dispute  with  ela- 
tion of  heart  and  increase  of  confidence. 

He  now  grew  conscious  of  his  abilities,  and  began 
to  talk  of  the  present  state  of  dramatic  poetry; 
wondered  what  was  become  of  the  comic  genius 
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which  supplied  our  aucestors  with  wt  and  plea- 
santry,  and  why  no  writer  could  be  found  that. durst 
now  venture  beyond  a  farce.  He  saw  no  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  vein  of  hnmour  was  exhausted, 
aince  we  live  in  a  country  where  hberty  auffers  every 
character  to  spread  itself  to  its  utmost  bulk,  and 
which,  therefore,  produces  more  originals  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  together.  Of  tragedy  he  concluded 
business  to  he  the  soul,  and  yet  often  hinted  that 
love  predominates  too  much  upon  the  modern  stage. 

He  was  now  an  acknowledged  critic,  and  had  his 
own  seat  in  a  coffee-house,  and  headed  a  party  in 
the  pit.  Minim  has  more  vanity  than  ill-nature,  and 
seldom  desires  to  do  much  mischief;  he  will,  per- 
haps, murmur  ajittlein  the  ear  of  him  that  sits  next 
him,  but  endeavours  to  influence  the  audience  to 
favour,  by  dapping  when  an  actor  exclaims,  '  Ye 
gods!'  or  laments  the  misery  of  his  country. 

By  degrees  he  was  admitted  to  rehearsals;  end 
many  of  liis  friends  are  of  opinion,  that  our  present 
poets  are  indebted  to  him  for  their  happiest  thoughts  ; 
by  his  contrivance  the  bell  was  rung  twice  in  Barba- 
.  rotsa,  and  by  his  persuasion  the  author  of  Clfone 
concluded  his  play  with  a  couplet ;  for  what  can  be 
more  absurd,  said  Minim,  than  that  part  of  a  play 
should  be  rhymed,  and  part  written  in  blank  verse  'f 
and  by  what  acquisition  of  faculties  is  the  speaker, 
who  never  could  find  rhymes  before,  enabled  to 
rhyme  at  the  conclusion  of  an  act? 

He  is  the  great  investigator  of  hidden  beauties, 
and  is  particularly  delighted  when  he  finds  the 
sound  an  echo  to  ike  sense.  He  has  read  all  our 
poets  with  particular  attention  to  this  delicacy  of 
versification,  aud  wonders  at  the  supineness  with 
which  their  works  have  been  hitherto  perused,  so 
that  no  man  has  found  the  sound  of  a  drum  in  this 
distich : 
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Wu  b«at  »ilh  Hit  inslead  of  n  stli 


and  tbat  the  woaderful  lines  upon  honour  and  a.  bub- 
ble, have  hitherto  passed  without  notice  : 

HoDoui  is  like  the  glaii;  bobble, 
Wbich  costs  philosopbers  sach  Irouble  : 
Where,  one  part  crack'd,  tbe  wbole  does  fly, 
AndnitJ  sre  crack'd  to  find  ont  why. 

In  these. verse 8,'  says  Minim,  '  we  have  two  strik- 
ing accommodations  of  the  sound  to  the  sense.     It 
b  impossible  to  utter  the  two  lines  emphatically  with- 
out an  act  like  that  which  they  describe :  bubble  and 
trouble  causing  a.  momentary  inflation  of  the  cheeks 
by  the  retention  of  the  breath,  which  is  aftei'ward 
forcibly  emitted,  as  in  the  practice  of  blowing  bubbles. 
■  But  the  greatest  excellence  is  in  the  third  line,  which 
\  is  crack'd  in  the  middle  to  express  a  crack,  and  then 
I  Bhivera  into  monosyllables.'     Yet  hath  this  diamond 
lain  neglected  with  common  stones,  and  among  the 
innumerable  admirers  of  Hudibras  the  observation  of 
this  superlative  passage  has  been  reserved  for  the 
sagacity  of  Minim. 


Mh.  Minim  had  now  advanced  himself  to  the  zenith 
of  critical  reputation  ;  when  he  was  in  the  pit  every 
eye  in  the  boxes  was  fixed  upon  him  ;  when  he  en- 
tered his  coffee-house,  he  was  surrounded  by  circles 
of  candidates,  who  passed  their  novyiate  of  litera- 
ture under  his  tuition  :  his  opinion  was  asked  by  all 
who  had  no  opinion  of  their  own,  ai/d  yet  loved  to 
debate  and  decide ;  and  no  composition  was  sup- 
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posed  lo  pa£s  in  safety  to  posterity,  till  it  had  been 
secured  by  Miuim's  approbation. 

Minim  professes  great  admiration  of  the  wisdom 
and  munificence  by  which  the  academies  of  the  con- 
tinent were  raised ;  and  often  wishes  for  some  stand- 
ard of  taste,  for  some  tribunal,  to  whicli  merit  may 
appeal  from  caprice,  prejudice,  and  malignity.  He 
lias  formed  a  plan  for  an  academy  of  criticism,  where 
every  work  of  imagination  may  be  read  before  it  is 
printed,  and  which  shall  authoritatively  direct  the 
theatres  what  pieces  to  receive  or  reject,  to  exclude 
or  to  revive. 

Such  an  institution  would,  in  Dick's  opinion, 
spread  the  fame  of  English  literature  over  Europe, 
and  make  London  the  metropolis  of  elegance  and 
politeness,  the  place  to  which  the  learned  and  ipge- 
niouB  of  all  countries  would  repair  for  instruction 
and  improvement,  and  where  nothing  would  any 
longer  be  applauded  or  endured  that  was  not  con- 
formed to  the  nicest  rules,  and  finished  with  the 
highest  elegance. 

Till  some  happy  conjunction  of  the  planets  shall 
dispose  our  princes  or  ministers  to  make  themselves 
immortal  by  such  an  academy.  Minim  contents  him- 
self to  preside  four  nights  in  a  week  in  a  critical  so- 
ciety selected  by  himself,  where  he  is  heard  without 
contradiction,  and  whence  his  judgment  is  dissemi- 
nated through  the  great  vulgar  and  the  small. 

When  he  is  placed  in  the  chair  of  criticism,  he  de- 
clares loudly  for  the  noble  simplicity  of  our  ances. 
tors,  in  opposition  to  the  petty  refinements,  and  orna- 
mental luxuriance.  Sometimes  he  is  sunk  in  despair, 
and  perceives  false  delicacy  daily  gaining  ground, 
and  sometimes  brightens  his  countenance  with  a 
gleam  of  hope,  and  predicts  the  revival  of  the  true 
sublime.  He  then  fulminates  his  loudest  censures 
against  the  monkish  barbarity  of  rhyme ;  wonders 
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how  beings  that  pretend  to  reason  can  be  pleased 
with  one  line  always  ending  like  another ;  tells  how 
unjustly  and  unnaturally  sense  is  sacrificed  to  sound  ; 
how  often  the  best  thoughts  are  mangled  by  the  ne- 
Mssity  of  CDu6ning  or  extending  them  to  the  dJmen- 
eions  of  a  couplet ;  and  rejoices  that  genius  hag,  in 
our  days,  shaken  oil' the  shackles  which  had  encum- 
bered it  so  long.  Yet  he  allows  that  rhyme  may 
sometimes  be  borne,  if  the  lines  be  often  broken,  and 
the  pauses  judiciously  diversified. 

From  blank  verse  he  makes  an  easy  transition  to 
IVIilton,  whom  he  produces  as  an  example  of  the  slow 
advance  of  lasting  reputation.  Milton  is  the  only 
writer  in  whose  books  Minim  can  read  for  ever  without 
weariness.  What  cause  it  is  that  exempts  thispleasure 
from  satiety  he  has  long  and  diligently  inquired,  and 
believes  it  to  consist  in  the  perpetual  variation  of  the 
numbers,  by  which  the  ear  is  gratified  and  the  atten- 
tion awakened.  The  lines  that  are  commonly  thought 
rugged  and  unmusical,  he  conceives  to  have  been 
written  to  temper  the  melodious  luxury  of  the  rest, 
or  to  express  things  by  a  proper  cadence ;  for  he 
scarcely  finds  a  verse  that  has  not  this  favourite 
beauty;  he  declares  that  he  could  shiver  in  a  hot- 
house when  he  reads  that 

llie  gronnd 
Bumi  (tore,  and  cold  peifurins  Ihe  effecl  of  firv 

and  that,  when  Milton  bewails  his  blindness,  t 
Terse, 

Sa  Iliick  a  drop  irrene  lias  qaencli'd  these  orbi, 

has,  he  knows  not  how,  something  that  strikes  him 
irith  an  obscure  sensation  like  that  which  he  fancies 
would  be  felt  from  the  sound  of  darkness. 

Minim  is  not  so  confident  of  his  rules  of  judgment 
as  not  very  eagerly  to  catch  new  light  from  the  name 
of  tlie  author.  He  is  commonly  so  prudent  as  to 
■pare  those  whom  he  cannot  resist,  unless,  as  will 
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sometimes  happen,  he  finds  the  public  combiued 
against  them.  But  a  fresh  pretender  to  fame  he  is 
s^ougly  iDclined  to  censure,  till  his  own  honour  re- 
quires that  he  commend  him.  Till  he  knows  the 
success  of  a  composition,  he  intrenches  himself  in 
ffenei-al  terms;  there,  are  some  new  thoughts  and 
beautiful  passages,  but  there  is  likewise  much  which 
he  would  have  advised  the  author  to  expunge.  He 
has  several  favourite  epithets,  of  which  he  lias  never 
settled  the  meaning,  but  which  are  very  commodl- 
ously  applied  to  books  which  he  has  not  read,  or 
cannot  understand.  One  is  mrmlj/,  another  is  diy, 
aaotlier  ttiff",  and  aaoihec Jlimsy  :  sometimes  he  dis. 
covers  deficacy  of  style,  and  Bometuiica  meets  wilh 
strange  eipressions. 

He  is  never  so  great,  or  so  happy,  as  when  a  youth 
of  promising  parts  is  brought  to  receive  his  direc- 
tions for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  He  then  puts 
on  a  very  serious  air ;  he  advises  the  pupil  to  read 
none  but  the  best  authors,  and,  when  he  finds  one 
congenial  to  his  own  mind,  to  study  his  beauties,  but 
avoid  his  faults,  and,  when  he  sits  down  to  write,  to 
consider  how  his  favourite  author  would  think  at  the 
present  time  on  tlie  present  occasion.  He  exhorts 
liim  to  catch  those  moments  when  he  finds  his 
thoughts  expanded  and  his  genius  exalted,  but  te  take 
care  lest  imagination  hurry  him  beyond  the  bounds 
of  nature.     He  holds  diligence  the  mother  of  suc- 

.  cess ;  yet  enjoins  him  with  great  earnestness,  not  to 
read  more  than  he  can  digest,  and  not  to  confuse  his 
mind,  by  pursuing  studies  of  contrary  tendencies. 
He  tells  him,  that  every  man  has  his  genius,  and  that 
Cicero  could  never  be  a  poet.  The  boy  retires  illu- 
minated, resolves  to  follow  his  genius,  and  to  think 
how  Milton  would  have  thought :  and  Minim  feasts 

,  upon  his  own  beneficence  till  anotlier  day  brings 
another  pupil. 


J 
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'  Am  opinion  prevails  almost  unirersally  in  the  world, 
that  he  who  has  money  has  every  thing.  This  ia  not 
a  modem  paradox,  or  the  tenet  of  a  small  and  ob- 
GCure  sect,  but  a  .'persuasiaa  which  appears  to  have 
operated  upon  most  minds  in  all  ages,  and  which  is 
supported  by  authoritiea  so  niimerous  and  so  cogent, 
that  nothing  but  long  experience  could  have  given 
me  coufidence  to  question  its  truth. 

'  But  experience  is  the  test  by  which  all  the  philo- 
sophers of  the  present  age  agree,  that  speculation 
must  be  tried ;  and  I  may  therefore  be  allowed  to 
doubt  the  power  of  money,  since  I  have  been  a  long 
time  rich,  and  1  have  not  yet  found  that  riches  can 
make  me  happy. 

'  My  father  was  a  farmer  neither  wealthy  nor  indi- 
gent, who  gave  me  a  better  education  than  was  suit- 
able to  my  birth,  because  my  uncle  in  the  city  de- 
signed me  for  his  heir,  ^and  desired  that  I  might  be 
bred  a  gentleman.  My  uncle's  wealth  was  the  per- 
petual subject  of  conversation  in  the  house;  and  when 
any  little  misfortune  befel  us,  or  any  mortification 
dejected  us,  my  father  always  exhorted  me  to  bold 
up  my  head,  for  my  uncle  would  never  marry, 

'  My  uncle,  indeed,  kept  his  promise.  Having  his 
mind  completely  busied  between  his  warehouse  and 
the  chaiige,  he  felt  no  tediousness  of  life,  nor  any 
want  of  domestic  amusements.  When  my  father 
died,  he  received  me  kindly  ;  but,  after  a  few  months, 
finding  no  great  pleasure  in  the  conversation  of  each 
other,  we  patted ;  and  he  remitted  mc  a  small  an- 
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'.  nuity,  on  which  I  lived  a  quiet  nnil  studious  life, 
without  any  wish  to  grow  great  by  the  death  of  my 
benefactor, 

'  But  though  I  never  suffered  any  malignant  impa- 
tience to  take  hold  on  my  mind,  I  could  not  forbear 
sometimes  to  imajrine  to  myself  the  pleasure  of  being 
rich  ;  and,  when  I  read  of  divcrsionB  and  magnili- 
cence,  resolved  to  try,  when  time  should  put  the 
trial  in  my  power,  what  pleasure  they  could  afford. 

'  My  uncle,  in  the  latter  spring  of  hi:«  life,  when  his 
ruddy  cheek  and  his  firm  nerves  promised  him  along 
and  healthy  age,  died  of  an  apoplexy.  His  death  . 
gave  me  neither  joy  nor  sorrow.  He  did  me  good, 
and  1  regarded  hjm  with  gratitude ;  but  I  could  not 
pleaae  him,  and  therefore  could  not  love  him, 

'  He  had  the  policy  of  little  minds,  who  love  lo 
surprise  ;  and  having  always  represented  his  fortune 
as  less  than  it  was,  had,  I  suppose,  often  gratified 
himself  with  thinking,  how  I  should  be  delighted  to 
find  myself  twice  as  rich  as  I  expected.  My  wealth 
was  such  as  exceeded  all  the  schemes  of  expense 
which  I  had  formed;  and  1  soon  began  to  expand  my 
thoughts,  and  look  round  for  some  purchase  of 
felicity. 

'  The  most  striking  effect  of  riches  is  thesplendour 
of  dress,  which  every  man  has  observed  to  enforce 
respect  and  facilitate  reception  ;  and  my  first  desire 
was  to  be  fine.  I  sent  for  a  tailor  who  was  employed 
by  the  nobility,  and  ordered  such  a  suit  of  clothes  as 
I  had  often  looked  on  with  involuntary  submission, 
and  am  ashamed  to  remember  with  what  flutters  of 
expectation  I  waited  for  the  hour  when  I  should 
issue  forth  in  all  the  splendour  of  embroidery.  The 
clothes  were  brought,  and  for  three  days  I  observed 
many  eyes  turned  towards  me  as  I  passed ;  but  I 
felt  myself  obstructed  in  the  common  intercourse  o  - 
civility,  by  an  uneasy  consciouanesa  of  my  new  ap 
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pearance ;  as  I  thought  myself  more  observed,  I 
was  more  anxious  about  my  mien  and  behnviour; 
and  the  mien  which  is  formed  by  care  is  commonly 
ridiculous.  A  short  time  accustomed  me  to  my- 
self,  and  my  dress  was  without  pain,  and  without,! 
pleasure. 

'  For  a  little  while  I  tried  to  be  a  rake,  but  I  began  |  ' 
too  late  ;  and  having  by  nature  no  turn  for  a  frolic,  ■ 
was  in  great  danger  of  ending  in  a  drunkard.  A 
fever,  in  which  not  one  of  my  companions  paid  me  a 
visit,  gave  me  time  for  reflection.  I  found  that  there 
was  no  great  pleasure  io  breaking  windows  and  lying 
in  the  round-house ;  and  resolved  to  associate  no 
longer  with  those  whom,  tliough  1  had  treated  and 
bailed  them,  1  could  not  make  friends. 

'  1  then  changed  my  measures,  kept  running  horses, 
and  had  the  comfort  of  seeing  my  name  very  often 
in  the  news.  I  had  a  chesnul  horse,  \he  grandson  of 
Childers,  who  won  four  plates,  and  ten  by  matches  ; 
and  a  bay  filly  who  carried  off  the  6ve-years-old 
plate,  and  was  expected  to  perform  much  greater 
exploits,  when  my  groom  broke  her  wind,  because  I 
happened  to  catch  him  selling  oats  for  beer.  This 
happiness  was  soon  at  an  end  ;  there  was  no  pleasure 
when  I  lost,  and  when  I  won  I  could  not  much  exalt 
myself  by  the  virtues  of  my  horse.  I  grew  ashamed 
of  [he  company  of  jockey-lords,  and  resolved  to 
spend  no  more  of  my  time  in  the  stable. 

'  It  was  now  known  that  I  had  money,  and  would  i 
spend  it,  and  I  passed  four  months  in  the  company 
of  architects,  whose  whole  business  was,  to  persuade 
me  to  build  a  house.  I  told  them  that  I  had  more 
room  than  I  wanted,  but  could  not  get  rid  of  their 
importunities.  A  new  plan  was  brought  roe  every 
morning  ;  till  at  last  my  constancy  was  overpowered, 
and  I  began  to  build.  The  happiness  of  building 
lasted  but  a  little  while,  for  though  T  love  to  spend,  I 
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hate  lo  be  cheated  ;  aiid  I  egon  found,  that  to  build 
is  to  Lie  robbed. 

'  How  I  proceed  in  the  purauit  of  happiness,  you 
ahal!  hear  when  I  find  myself  disposed  to  write. 
lam.  Sir,  Tim.  Ranger.' 
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TirE  natural  progress  of  the  works  of  men  is  from 
rudeness  to  convenience,  from  convenience  to  ele- 
gance, and  from  elegance  to  nicety. 

Tlie  first  labour  is  enforced  by  necessity.  The  sa- 
vage finds  himself  incommoded  by  heat  and  cold,  by 
rain  and  wind ;  he  shelters  himself  in  the  hollow  of 
a  rock,  and  learns  to  dig  a  cave  where  there  was  none 
before.  He  finds  the  sun  and  the  wind  excluded  by 
the  thicket,  and  when  the  accidents  of  the  chase,  or 
the  convenience  of  paiturage,  leiids  him  into  more 
open  places,  he  forms  a  thicket  for  himself,  by 
planting  stakes  at  proper  distances,  and  laying 
branches  from  one  to  another. 

The  next  gradation  of  skill  and  industry  produces 
a  house  closed  with  doors,  and  divided  by  partitions ; 
and  aptirtmenU  are  multiplied  and  disposed  accord- 
ing to  the  various  degrees  of  power  or  invention ; 
improvement  succeeds  improvement,  as  he  tliat  is 
freed  from  a  greater  evil  g^ows  impatient  of  a  less, 
till  ease  in  time  is  advanced  to  pleasure. 

The  mind,  set  free  from  the  importunities  of  natu- 
ral want,  gains  leisure  to  go  in  search  of  superfluous 
gratifications,  and  adds  to  the  uses  of  habitation  the 
aelights  of  prospect.  Then  begins  the  reign  of  sym- 
metry; orders  of  architecture  aro  invented,  and  one 
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part  of  the  edifice  is  coni'ortned  lo  another,  TOith- 
out  any  other  reason  than  that  the  eye  may  not  be 
offended. 

The  passage  is  very  short  from  elegance  to  Inju- 
ry. Ionic  and  Corinthian  columns  are  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  gilt  cornices,  inlaid  ftoors,  and  petty  orna- 
ments, which  show  ralhei'  the  wealth  than  the  taste 
of  the  poEsesBor. 

Language  proceeds,  like  every  thing  else,  through 
improvement  to  degeneracy.  The  rovers  who  first 
take  possession  of  a  country,  having  not  many  ideas, 
and  those  not  nicely  modified  or  discriminated,  were 
contfiBted,  if  by  general  terms  and  abrupt  sentences 
they  could  make  their  thoughts  known  to  one  an- 
other ;  as  life  begins  to  be  more  regulated,  and  pro- 
perty to  become  limited,  disputes  must  be  decided, 
and  claims  adjusted ;  the  difierenees  of  things  are 
noted,  and  distinctness  and  propriety  of  exiwession 
become  necessary.  In  time,  happinesB  and  plenty 
give  rise  to  curiosity,  and  the  sciences  are  cultivated 
for  ease  and  pleasure ;  to  the  arts,  which  are  now  to 
be  taught,  emulation  soon  adds  tbe  art  of  teaching ; 
and  the  studious  and  ambitious  contend  not  only 
who  shall  think  best,  but  who  shall  tell  their  thoughts 
in  the  most  pleasing  manner. 

Then  begin  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  poetry,  the  i 
regulation  of  figures,  the  selection  of  words,  the  nio-  j 
dulation  of  periods,  the  graces  of  transition,  the  com- 
plication of  clauses,  and  all  the  delicacies  of  style    ' 
and  subtilties  of  composition,  usefnl  while  they  ad* 
vance  perspicuity,  and  laudable  while  they  iucrease 
pleasure,  but  easy  to  be  refined  by  needless  scrupu- 
losity till  they  shall  more  embarrass  the  writer  than 
assist  the  reader  or  delight  him. 

The  first  state  is  commonly  antecedent  to  the 
practice  of  writing;  the  ignorant  essays  of  imper- 
fect diction  pass  away  with  the  savage  generation 
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that  uttered  them.  No  nation  can  trace  their  lan- 
guage beyond  the  second  period,  and  even  of  that 
it  does  not  often  happen  that  many  monuments 
remain.    , 

The  fate  of  the  English  tongue  is  like  that  of 
others.  We  know  nothing  of  the  scanty  jargon  of 
our  barbarous  ancestors ;  but  we  have  specimens  of 
our  language  when  it  began  to  be  adapted  to  civil 
and  religious  purposes,  and  find  it  such  as  might 
natuj'ally  be  expected,  artless  and  simple,  uncon- 
nected and  concise.  The  writers  seem  to  have  de- 
sired little  more  than  to  be  understood,  and  perhaps 
seldom  aspired  to  the  praise  of  pleasing.  Their  verses 
were  considered  chiefly  as  memorial,  and  therefore 
did  not  differ  from  prose  but  by  the  measure  or  the 
rhyme. 

In  this  state,  varied  a  little  according  to  the  differ- 
ent purposes  or  abilities  of  writers,  our  langue^e  may 
be«  said  to  have  continued  to  the  timie  of  Gower, 
whom  Chaucer  calls  his  master,  and  who,  however 
obscured  by  his  scholar's  popularity,  seems  justly  to 
claim  the  honour  which  has  been  hitherto  denied 
him  of  shewing  his  countrymen  that  something  more 
was  to  be  desired,  and  that  English  verse  might  be 
exalted  into  poetry. 

From  the  time  of  Gower  and  Chaucer,  the  Eng- 
lish writers  have  studied  elegance,  and  advanced 
their  language,  by  successive  improvementsi^  to  as 
much  harmony  as  it  can  easily  receive,  and  as  much 
copiousness  as  human  knowledge  has  hitherto  re- 
quired. These  advances  have  not  been  made  at  all 
times  with  the  same  diligence  or  the  same  success. 
Negligence  has  suspended  the  course  of  improve- 
ment, or  affectation  turned  it  aside ;  lime  has  elapsed 
with  little  change,  or  change  has  been  made  without 
amendment.  But  elegance  has  been  long  kept  in 
view  with  attention  as  near  to  conBtancy  as  life  per- 
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mits,  till  every  man  now  endeavours  to  excel  others 
iii  accuracy,  or  outshine  them  in  splendour  of  style, 
and  the  dangler  is,  lest  care  should  too  soon  pass  to 
affectation. 

I       ~       M 

H,       N'  64.     SATURDAY,  JULY  7,  1759.       ^^H 

^P  '  To  Tii£  Idler.  ^^^^I 

■^     •  sm,  ■»  ■ 

'  As  nature  has  made  every  man  desirous  of  happi- 
ness, I  flatter  myself,  that  you  and  your  readers  can- 
not but  feel  some  curiosity  to  know  the  sequel  of  my 
story ;  for  though,  by  trying-  the  diiferent  schemes  of 
pleasure,  I  have  yet  found  nothing  in  which  I  could 
finally  acquiesce  ;  yet  the  narrative  of  my  attempts 
will  not  be  wholly  without  use,  since  we  always  ap- 
proach nearer  to  truth  as  we  detect  more  and  more 
varieties  of  error, 

'  When  J  had  sold  my  racers,  and  put  the  orders 
of  architecture  out  of  my  head,  my  next  resolution 
was  to  be  &^ne  genllcmoR.  I  frequented  the  polite  - 
coffee-houses,  g^ew  acquainted  with  all  the  men  of 
humour,  and  gained  the  right  of  bowing  familiarly 
to  half  the  nobility.  In  this  new  scene  of  life  ray 
great  labour  was,  to  learn  to  laugh.  I  had  been 
used  to  consider  laughter  as  tlie  effect  of  merriment; 
but  1  soon  learned  that  it  is  one  of  the  arts  of  adu- 
lation, and,  from  laughing  only  to  shew  that  I  was 
pleased,  I  now  began  to  laugh  when  I  wished  to 
please.  This  was  at  first  very  difficult.  I  some- 
times heard  the  story  with  dull  indifference;  and, 
not  exalting  myself  to  meniment  by  due  gradations, 
burst  out  suddenly  into  an  awkward  noise,  which  was 
not  always  favourably  interpreted.      SomcUmea  1 
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was  behind  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  lost  the 
gr^ace  of  laughing  by  delay,  and  sometimes  when  I 
began  at  the  right  time  was  deficient  in  loudness  or 
in  length.  But,  by  diligent  imitation  of  the  best 
models,  I  attained  at  last  such  flexibility  of  muscles, 
that  I  was  always  the  welcome  auditor  of  a  story, 
and  got  the  reputation  of  a  good-natured  fellow. 

*  This  was  something;  but  much  more  was  to  be 
done,  that  I  might  be  universally  allowed  to  be  a  fine 
gentleman.  I  appeared  at  court  on  all  public  days ; 
betted  at  gaming-tables,  and  played  at  all  the  routs 
of  eminence.  I  went  every  night  to  the  opera,  took 
a  fiddler  of  disputed  merit  under  my  protection,  be- 
came the  head  of  a  musical  faction,  and  had  some- 
times concerts  at  my  own  house.  I  once  thought  to 
have  attained  the  highest  rank  of  elegance,  by  tak- 
ing a  foreign  singer  mto  keeping.  But  my  favourite 
fiddler  contrived  to  be  arrested  on  the  night  of  a  con- 
cert, for  a  finer  suit  of  clothes  than  I  had  ever  pre- 
sumed to  wear,  and  I  lost  all  the  fame  of  patronage 
by  refusing  to  bail  him. 

*  My  next  ambition  was,  to  sit  for  my  picture.  I 
spent  a  whole  winter  in  going  from  painter  to  painter, 
to  bespeak  a  whole  length  of  one,  and  a  half  length 
of  another  :  I  talked  of  nothing  but  attitudes,  dra- 
peries, and  proper  lights;  took  my  friends  to  see  the 
pictures  after  every  sitting ;  heard  every  day  of  a 
wonderful  performer  in  crayons  and  miniature,  and 
seht  my  pictures  to  be  copied ;  was  told  by  the 
judges  that  they  were  not  like,  and  was  recom- 
mended to  other  artists.  At  length,  being  not  able 
to  please  my  friends,  I  grew  less  pleased  myself, 
and  at  last  resolved  to  think  no  more  about  it. 

'  It  was  impossible  to  live  in  total  idleness  :  and 
wandering  about  in  search  of  something  to  do,  I 
was  invited  to  a  weekly  meeting  of  virtuosos,  and 
felt  myself  instantaneously  seized  with  an  unex- 
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lioguishable  ardour  for  all  natural  curiasities.  I 
ran  from  auction  to  auction,  became  a  critic  in 
shells  and  fossils,  bought  a  Horlus  siccus  of  ines- 
timable value,  and  purchased  a  secret  art  of  pre- 
serving insects,  which  made  my  collection  the  eavy 
of  the  other  philosophers.  I  found  this  pleasure 
mingled  with  much  vexation.  All  the  faults  of 
niy  life  were  for  nine  months  circulated  through  the 
town  with  the  most  active  malignity,  because  I 
happened  to  catch  a  moth  of  peculiar  variegation  ; 
and  because  I  once  outbid  all  the  lovers  of  shells, 
and  carried  off  a  nautilus,  it  was  hinted  that  the 
validity  of  my  uncle's  will  ought  to  be  disputed.  I 
will  not  deny  that  I  was  very  proud  both  of  the  moth 
and  of  the  shell,  and  gratified  myself  with  the  envy 
of  my  companions,  perhaps  more  than  became  a 
benevolent  being.  But  in  time  1  grew  weary  of 
being  hated  for  that  which  produced  no  advantage, 
gave  ray  shells  to  children  that  wanted  playthings, 
and  suppressed  the  art  of  drying  butterflies,  because 
I  would  not  lempt  idleness  and  cruelty  to  kill  them. 
'  I  now  began  to  feel  life  tedious,  and  wished  to 
store  myself  with  friends,  with  whom  I  might  grow 
old  in  the  interchange  of  benevolence.  I  had  ob- 
served that  popularity  was  most  easily  gained  by  an 
open  table,  and  therefore  hired  a  French  cook,  fur-/ 
nished  my  sideboard  with  great  magnificence,  filled 
mycellar  with  wines  of  pompous  appellations,  bought 
every  thing  that  was  dear  before  it  was  good,  and 
invited  all  those  who  were  most  famous  forjudging 
of  a  dinner.  In  three  weeks  my  cook  gave  me  warn- 
ing, and,  upon  inquiry,  told  me  that  Lord  Queasy, 
who  dined  with  me  the  day  before,  had  sent  him  an 
offer  of  double  wages.  My  pride  prevailed :  I  raised 
his  wages,  and  Invited  his  lordship  to  another  feast. 
I  love  plain  meat,  and  was  therefore  soon  weary  of 
spreading  a  table  of  which  I  could  not  partake,     I 
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found  that  mj  guests  ^vhen  they  wentaway  criticUed 
ttieir  enter taioment,  and  censured  my  profusion ;  my 
cook  thought  himself  necessary,  and  took  upon  him 
the  direction  of  the  house  ;  and  I  could  not  rid  my- 
■elf  of  flatterers,  or  break  from  slavery,  but  by  shut- 
ting up  my  house,  and  declaring  my  resolution  to 
live  in  lodgings. 

'  After  all  this,  tell  me,  dear  Idler,  what  I  must  do 
next  i  I  have  health,  I  have  money,  and  I  hope  that 
I  have  understanding;  yet,withall  these,  1  have  never 
been  able  to  pass  a  single  day  which  I  did  not  wish 
at  an  end  before  sunset.  Tell  me,  dear  Idler,  what 
I  shall  do.         1  am,  yout  humble  servant, 

Tim.  Ranger.' 
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The  sequel  of  Clarendon's  history,  at  last  happily 

fiublished,  is  an  accession  to  English  literature  equal- 
y  agreeable  to  the  admirers  of  elegance  and  the 
lovers  of  truth  ;  many  doubtful  facts  may  now  be  as- 
certained, and  many  questions,  after  long  debate,  may 
be  determined  by  decisive  aiithority.  He  that  records 
transactions  in  which  himstlf  was  engaged,  has  not 
only  an  opportunity  of  knowing  innumerable  parti- 
eulars  which  escape  spectators,  but  has  his  natural 
powers  exalted  by  that  ardour  wliich  always  rises  at 
the  remembrance  of  our  own  importance,  and  by 
which  every  man  is  enabled  to  relate  his  own  actions 
better  than  another's. 

Tiie  difficulties  through  which  this  work  has  strug- 
gled into  light,  and  the  delays  with  which  our  hopes 
have  been  long  mocked,  naturally  lead  the  mind  to 
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whose  vanity  is  hourly  feusted  with  nil  the  luxuries  of 
studied  praise,  is  easily  pctsuaded  that  his  influence 
will  be  extended  beyond  his  life ;  that  thoy  who  criiifje 
in  his  presence  will  reverence  his  memory,  and  that 
those  who  are  proud  to  be  numbered  among  bis 
friends,  will  endeavour  to  vindicate  his  choice  by  zeal 
for  his  reputation. 

With  hopes  like  these,  to  the  executors  of  Swift 
Was  committed  the  history  of  the  last  years  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  to  those  of  Pope,  the  works  which  remain- 
ed unpiinted  in  his  closet.  The  performances  of  Pope 
were  burnt  by  those  whom  he  had  perhaps  selected 
from  all  mankind  as  most  likely  to  publish  them;  and 
the  history  had  likewise  perished,  had  not  a  strag- 
gling; transcript  fallen  into  busy  hands. 

The  papers  left  in  the  closet  of  Pieresc  supplied 
his  heirs  with  awhole  winter's  fuel ;  and  many  of  the 
labours  of  the  learned  Bishop  Lloyd  were  consumed 
in  the  kitchen  of  his  descendants. 

Some  works,  indeed,  have  escaped  total  destruc- 
tion, but  yet  have  had  reason  to  lament  the  fate  of 
orphans  exposed  tothe  frauds  of  unfaithful  guardians. 
How  Hale  would  have  borne  the  mutilations  which 
his  Pleas  of  the  Crown  have  suffered  from  the  editor, 
they  who  know  his  character  will  easily  conceive. 

The  original  copy  of  Burnet's  history,  though  pro- 
mised to  some  public*  library,  has  been  never  given  ; 
and  who  then  can  prove  the  fidelity  of  the  publica- 
tion, when  the  authenticity  of  Clarendon's  history, 
though  printed  with  the  sanction  of  one  of  the  first 
universities  of  the  world,  had  not  an  unexpected  ma- 
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of  faclious  credulity,  have  been  brought  into  ques- 
tion by  the  two  lowest  of  all  human  beings,  a  scrib- 
bler for  a  party,  and  a  commissioner  of  excise. 

Variety  la  often  no  less  mischievous  than  negli- 
gence or  dishonesty.  He  that  possesses  a  valuable 
manuscript,  hopes  to  raise  its  esteem  by  concealment, 
and  delights  in  the  distinction  which  he  imagines  him- 
self to  obtain  by  keeping  the  key  of  a  treasure  which 
he  neitheruses  nor  imparts.  From  him  it  falls  to  some 
other  owner,  less  vain  but  more  negligent,  who  con- 
siders it  as  useless  lumber,  and  rids  himself  of  the 
encumbrsnce. 

Yet  there  are  some  works  which  the  authors  muBt 
consign  unpublished  to  posterity,  however  uncertain 
be  ilie  event,  however  hopeless  be  the  trust.  He  that 
writes  the  history  of  his  own  times,  if  he  adheres 
steadily  to  truth,  will  write  thatwhicli  bis  own  times 
will  not  easily  endure.  He  must  be  content  to  re- 
positc  his  book  till  all  private  passions  shall  cease, 
and  love  and  hatted  give  way  to  curiosity. 

But  many  leave  the  labours  of  half  their  life  to 
their  executors  and  to  chance,  because  they  will  not 
send  them  abroad  unfinished,  and  arc  unable  to  finish 
them,  having  prescribed  to  themselves  such  a  degree 
of  exactness  as  human  diligence  can  scarcely  attain. 
'  Lloyd  (says  Burnet)  did  not  lai/  out  his  learning 
toiti  the  some  dlligaicc  as  he  laid  it  in-'  He  was  always 
hesitating  and  inquiring,  raising  objections  and  re- 
moving them,  and  waiting  for  clearer  light  and 
fuller  discovery.  Baker,  after  many  years  passed  in 
biography,  left  his  manuscripts  to  be  buried  in  a  li- 
brary, because  that  was  imperfect  which  could  never 
be  perfected. 

Of  these  learned  men,  let  those  who  aspire  to  the 
same  praise  imitate  the  diligence,  and  avoid  the 
scrupulosity.   Let  it  be  always  remembered  that  life 
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is  ghort,  that  knowledge  is  endtest,  and  Uiat  many 
doubts  deserve  not  to  Be  cleared.  Let  those  wliom 
nature  and  study  have  qualified  to  teach  mankind, 
tell  us  what  they  have  learned  while  tlicy  arc  yet 
&ble  to  tell  it,  and  trust  ilieic  reputation  only  to  them- 
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No  complaint  is  more  frequently  repeated  aiaong  tlie 
learned,  than  that  of  the  waste  made  by  time  among 
the  labours  of  antiquity.  Of  those  who  once  filled 
the  civilized  world  with  their  renown,  nothing  it  now 
left  but  tii«T  names,  which  are  left  only  to  raue  de- 
sires that  never  can  be  satisfied,  and  sorrow  whkh 
never  can  be  condbrted. 

Had  all  the  writings  of  the  ancients  been  faithfully 
delivered  down  from  age  to  af^,  had  the  Aleiiandriaii 
library  been  spared,  and  the  Palatine  repositories  re- 
mained unimpaired,  how  much  might  we  have  known 
(rf' which  we  are  now  doomed  to  be  ignorant !  how 
many  laborious  inquiries,  and  dark  conjectures  ;  how 
many  co'llaUons  of  broken  hints  and  mutilated  pae- 
sa^s  might  have  been  spared  !  We  should  nave 
*~  'n  the  successions  of  princes,  the  revolutions  of 
re,  the  actions  of  the  great,  and  opinions  of  the 
,  the  lavs  and  constitutionK  of  every  state,  and 
file  arts  by  which  public  grandeur  and  happiness  are 
acquired  and  pceserved  ;  we  libonld  have  traced  the 
pwgresc  of  life,  seen  colonies  from  distant  region* 
lake  pobsesdoQ  of  European  deserts,  and  troops  of 
savages  settled  into  conunonities  by  the  desire  of 
keeping  whaJ  they  had  acquired ;  we  sbouM  have 
trawd  the  gradation*  of  civility,  and  travelled  up- 
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ward  to  tlie  original  of  thiugs  by  Uic  light  of  history, 
till  in  remoter  times  it  had  glimmered  in  fable,  and 
at  Inst  sunk  into  darknese. 

If  the  works  of  imagination  had  been  less  dimi- 
nished, it  is  likely  that  all  future  times  might  have 
been  Bupplied  with  inexhaustible  amusement  by  the 
fictions  of  antiquity.  The  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  would  have  shewn  all  the  stronger  passions 
in  all  their  diversities  ;  and  the  comedies  of  Menan- 
der  would  have  furnished  all  the  maxims  of  domestic 
life.  Nothing  would  have  been  necessary  to  moral 
wisdom  but  to  have  studied  these  great  masters, 
whose  knowledge  would  have  guided  doubt,  and 
whose  authority  would  have  silenced  cavils. 

Such  are  the  thoughts  that  rise  in  every  student, 
when  his  curiosity  is  eluded,  and  his  searches  are 
frustrated ;  yet  it  maj  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether 
our  complaints  are  not  sometirocB  inconsiderate,  and 
whether  we  do  not  imagine  more  evil  than  we  feel. 
Of  the  ancients,  enough  remains  to  excite  our  emu- 
lation  and  direct  our  endeavours.  Many  of  the 
works  which  time  has  Iclt:  us,  we  know  to  have  been 
those  diat  were  most  esteemed,  and  which  antiquity 
itself  considered  as  models;  so  that,  having  the  ori- 
ginals, we  may  without  much  regret  lose  the  imita- 
tions. The  obscurity  which  the  want  of  contem- 
porary writers  often  produces,  only  darkens  single 
passages,  and  those  commonly  of  slight  importance. 
The  general  tendency  of  every  piece  may  be  known ; 
and  though  that  diligence  deserves  praise  which 
leaves  nothing  unexamined,  yet  its  miscarriages  are 
not  much  to  be  lamented  ;  for  the  most  useful  truths 
are  always  universal,  and  unconnected  with  acci- 
dents and  customs. 
.  Such  is  the  general  conspiracy  of  human  nature 
against  contemporary  merit,  that,  if  we  had  inherited 
from  antiquity  enough  to  afford  employment  for  the 
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laborious,  and  amusement  for  the  idle,  I  know  not 
what  room  would  have  been  left  for  modem  genius 
or  modern  industry ;  almost  every  subject  would 
have  been  pre-occupied,  and  every  style  would  have 
been  6xed  by  a  precedent  from  which  few  would 
have  ventured  to  depart.  Every  writer  would  have 
had  a  rival,  whose  superiority  was  already  acknow- 
ledged, and  to  whose  fame  his  work  would,  even  be- 
fore it  was  seen,  be  marked  out  for  a  sacrifice. 

We  see  how  little  the  united  experience  of  man- 
kind hath  been  able  to  add  to  the  heroic  characters 
displayed  by  Homer,  and  how  few  incidents  the  fer- 
tile imagination  of  modern  Italy  has  yet  produced, 
which  may  not  be  found  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
It  is  likely,  that  if  all  the  works  of  the  Athenian  phi- 
losophers had  been  extant,  Malbranche  and  'Locke 
would  have  been  condemned  to  be  silent  readers  of 
the  ancient  metaphysicians ;  and  it  is  apparent,  that, 
if  the  old  writers  had  all  remained,  the  Idler  could 
not  have  written  a  disquisition  on  the  loss. 
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'  To  THE  Idler. 
'SIR, 
'  is  the  observations  which  you  have  made  on  the 
various  opinions  and  pursuits  of  mankind,  you  must  . 
often,  in  literary  conversations,  have  met  with  men  j 
who  consider  dissipation  as  the  great  enemy  of  the  | 
intellect;  and  maintain,  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
.  student  keeps  himself  within  the  bounds  of  a  settled 
plan,  he  will  mote  certainly  advance  in  science. 
'  This  opinion  is,  perhaps,  generally  true;  yet 
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when  we  vontempUte  the  inquisitive  nature  of  the 
human  miad,  and  its  perpetual  impatience  of  all  re- 
Blr^nt,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  faculties  may 
not  be  coDlracted  by  confining  the  attention ;  and 
whether  it  may  not  sometimes  be  proper  to  nsk  the 
cettainty  of  little  for  the  chance  of  much.  Acquisi- 
tions of  knowledge,  like  blazes  of  genius,  are  often 
fortuitous.  Those  who  had  proposed  to  themselves 
,  a  methodical  course  of  reading,  light  by  accident  on 
a  new  book,  which  seizes  their  thoughts  and  kindles 
their  curiosity,  and  opens  an  unexpected  prospect, 
to  which  the  way  which  they  had  prescribed  to  them- 
selves would  never  have  conducted  them. 

'  To  enforce  and  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  have 
sent  you  a  journal  of  three  days'  employment,  found 
among  the  papers  of  a  late  intimate  acquaintanoe ; 
who,  as  will  plainly  appear,  was  a  man  of  vast  de- 
signs, and  of  vast  performances,  though  he  some- 
times designed  one  thing,  and  performed  another. 
I  allow  that  the  Spectator's  inimitable  productions 
of  this  kind  may  well  discourage  all  subsequent  jour- 
nalists ;  but  as  the  subject  of  this  is  different  from 
that  of  any  which  the  Spectator  has  given  us,  I  leave 
it  to  you  to  publish  or  suppress  it. 

"  Mem.  The  following  three  days  I  propose  togive 
up  to  reading;  and  intend,  after  all  the  delays  which 
have  obtruded  themselves  upon  me,  to  finish  my 
Essay  on  the  Extent  of  the  Mental  Powers ;  to  re- 
vise my  Treatise  on  Logic  j  to  begin  the  Epic  which 
I  have  long  projected ;  to  proceed  in  my  perusal  of 
the  Scriptures  with  Grotius's  Comment;  and  at  my 
leisure  to  regale  myself  with  the  works  of  classics', 
ancient  and  modern,  and  to  finish  my  Ode  to  Astro- 
nomy. 

"  Momlm/,]  Designed  to  rise  at  six,  but,  by  my  ser- 
vant's laziness,  my  fire  was  not  lighted  before  eight. 
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whea  I  dropped  into  a  slumber  that  lasted  till  nine, 
at  which  time  1  arose,  and  after  bteakfast  at  ten  sat 
down  to  study,  proposing  to  begin  tipon  my  Essay : 
but,  finding  occasion  to  consult  a  passage  in  Plato, 
was  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  the  Republic  till 
twelre.  1  had  neglected  to  forbid  company,  and 
now  enters  Tom  Careless,  who  afltir  half  an  hour'B 
chat,  insisted  upon  my  going  with  him  to  enjoy  aa 
absurd  character,  that  he  had  appointed,  by  an  ad- 
vertisement, to  meet  him  at  a  particular  coffee- 
house. After  we  had  for  some  time  entertained 
ourselves  with  him,  we  sallied  out,  designing  each 
to  repair  to  his  home ;  but,  as  it  fell  out,  coming  up 
in  the  street  to  a  man  whose  steel  by  his  side  de- 
clared him  a  butcher,  we  overheard  liim  opening  an 
address  to  a  genteelish  sort  of  young  lady,  whom  he 
walked  with  :  '  Miss,  though  your  father  is  master 
of  a  coal-lighter,  and  you  will  be  a  great  fortune, 
'tis  true;  yet  I  wish  I  may  be  cut  into  quarters,  if  it 
is  not  only  love,  and  not  lucre  of  gain,  that  is  my 
motive  for  offering  terms  of  marriage."  As  this  lover 
proceeded  in  his  speech,  he  misled  us  the  length  of 
three  streets,  in  admiration  at  the  unlimited  power 
of  the  tender  passion,  that  could  soflen  even  the 
heart  of  a  butcher.  We  then  adjourned  to  a  tavern, 
and  from  thence  to  one  of  the  public  gardens,  where 
I  was  regaled  with  a  most  amusing  variety  of  men 
possessing  great  talents,  so  discoloured  by  afiecta-  j 
tion,  that  they  only  made  them  eminently  ridiculousi  I 
shallow  things,  who,  by  continual  dissipation,  had 
annihilated  the  few  ideas  nature  had  given  them, 
ftnd  yet  were  celebrated  for  wondetful  pretty  gentle- 
men ;  young  ladies  extolled  for  their  wit,  because 
they  were  handsome;  illiterate  empty  women,  as 
well  as  men,  in  high  life,  admired  for  their  know- 
ledge, from  their  being  resolutely  positive ;  and  wo- 
men of  real  understanding  so  far  from  pleasing  the 
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polite  million,  that  they  frightened  them  away,  and 
were  left  aolitary.  When  we  quitted  this  entertaining 
Bcene,  Tom  pressed  me  irresistibly  to  sup  with  him. 
I  reached  home  at  twelve,  and  tnen  reflected,  that 
though  indeed  I  had,  by  remarking  various  cha- 
racters, improved  my  insight  into  human  nature,  yet 
still  1  neglected  the  studies  proposed,  and  accord- 
ingly tooK  up  my  Treatise  on  Logic,  to  give  it  the 
intended  revisal,  but  found  my  spirits  too  much  agt- 
tated,  and  could  not  forbear  a  few  satirical  linei, 
under  the  title  of  The  Evening's  Walk. 

"  TiitsdayJ]  At  breakfast,  seeing  my  Ode  to  Astro- 
nomy lying  on  my  desk,  I  was  struck  with  a  train 
of  ideas,  that  1  thought  might  contribute  to  its  im- 
provement. I  immediately  rang  my  belt  to  forbid 
all  visitants,  when  my  servant  opened  the  door, 
with,  '  Sir,  Mr,  Jeffery  Gape,'  My  cup  dropped 
out  of  one  hand,  and  my  poem  out  of  tlie  other.  I 
could  scarcely  ask  him  to  sit ;  he  told  me  he  was 
going  to  walk,  but,  as  there  was  a  likelihood  of  rain, 
he  would  sit  with  me ;  he  said,  he  intended  at  first 
to  have  called  at  Mr.  Vacant's,  but  as  he  had  not 
seen  me  a  great  while,  he  did  not  mind  coming  out 
of  his  way  to  wait  on  me ;  1  made  him  a  bow,  but 
thanks  for  the  favour  stuck  in  my  throat.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  been  to  the  coffee-house ;  he  replied, 
two  hours. 

"  Under  the  oppression  of  this  dull  interruption,  I 
sat  looking  wishfully  at  the  clock  ;  for  which,  to  in- 
crease my  satisfaction,  I  had  chosen  the  inscription, 
'  Art  is  long,  and  life  is  short;'  exchanging  questions 
and  answers  at  long  intervals,  and  not  without  some 
hints  that  the  weather-glass  promised  fair  weather. 
At  half  an  hour  after  three  ne  told  me  he  would 
trespass  on  me  for  a  dinner,  and  desired  me  to  send 
to  his  house  for  a  bundle  of  papers,  about  enclosing 
a  common  upon  his  estate,  which  he  would  read  to 
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me  in  the  evening.     I  declared  royaelf  busy,  and 
Mr.  Gape  went  away. 

"  Having  dined,  to  compose  my  chagrin,  I  took  my 
Virgil,  and  several  other  classics,  but  could  not  calm 
my  mind,  or  proceed  in  my  scheme.  At  ^>out 
five  I  laid  my  hand  on  a  Bible  that  lay  on  my  table, 
at  first  with  coldness  and  insensibility;  but  was 
imperceptibly  engaged  in  a  close  attention  to  its 
sublime  morality,  and  felt  my  heart  expanded  by 
warm  philanthropy,  and  exalted  to  dignity  of  senti- 
ment. I  then  censured  my  too  great  solicitude,  and 
my  disgust  conceived  at  my  acquaintance,  who  had 
been  so  far  from  designing  to  oflend,  that  he  only 
meant  to  shew  kindness  and  respect.  In  this  strain 
of  mind  I  wrote  '  An  Essay  on  Benevolence,'  and 
'  An  Elegy  on  Sublunary  Disappointments.'  When 
I  had  finished  these  at  eleven,  I  supped,  and  re- 
collected how  little  I  had  adhered  to  my  plan,  and 
almost  questioned  the  possibility  of  pursuing  any 
settled  and  uniform  design ;  however  I  was  not  so 
far  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  these  suggestions,  but 
that  I  resolved  to  try  once  more  at  my  scheme.  As 
I  observed  the  moon  shining  through  my  window, 
from  a  calm  and  bright  sky,  spangled  with  innumer- 
able stars,  I  indulged  a  pleasing  meditation  on  the 
splendid  scene,  and  finished  my  Ode  to  Astronomy, 
"  IVednesday ."]  Rose  at  seven,  and  employed  three 
hours  in  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  with  Grotius's 
Comroent ;  and  after  breakfast  fell  into  meditation 
concerning  my  projected  Epic ;  and  being  in  some 
doubt  as  to  the  particular  lives  of  some  heroes,  whom 
I  proposed  to  celebrate,  I  consulted  Bayle  and 
Moreri,  and  was  engaged  two  hours  in  examining 
various  lives  and  characters,  but  then  resolved  to  go 
to  my  employment.  When  I  was  seated  at  my 
desk,  and  began  to  feel  the  glowing  succession  of 
poetical  ideas,  my  servant  brought  me  a  letter  from 
v3 
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a  lawyer  requiring  my  instant  attendance  at  Gray's- 
inn  for  half  an  hour,  i  went  full  of  vexation,  and 
was  involved  in  buBiness  till  eight  at  night ;  and 
then,  being  too  much  fatigued  to  study,  supped,  and 
went  to  bed." 

'  Here  my  friend's  journal  concludes,  which  per- 
haps is  pretty  much  a  picture  of  the  manner  in  which 
many  prosecute  their  studies.  I  therefore  resolved 
to  send  U  you,  imagining,  that,  if  you  think  it  wor- 
thy of  appearing  in  your  paper,  some  of  your  readers 
may  receive  entertainment  by  recognizing  a  re- 
semblance between  my  friend  s  conduct  and  their 
own.  It  must  be  left  to  the  Idler  accurately  to  as- 
certain the  proper  methods  of  advancing  in  litera- 
ture; but  this  one  position,  deducible  from  what  has 
been  said  above,  may,  I  think,  be  reasonably  as- 
serted, that  he  who  finds  himself  strongly  attracted 
to  any  particular  study,  though  it  may  happen  to  be 
out  of  his  proposed  scheme,  if  it  is  not  trifling  or 
vicious,  had  better  continue  his  application  to  it, 
since  it  is  likely  that  he  will  with  much  more  ease 
and  expedition,  attain  that  which  a  warm  inclination 
stimulates  him  lo  nursue,  than  that  at  which  a  pre- 
scribed law  compels  him  to  toil. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c.* 


N"  68.     SATURDAY,  AUGUST  4,  1759. 


I  Among  the  studies  which  have  exercised  the  inge- 
nious and  the  learned  for  more  than  three  centuries, 
nohe  has  been  more  diligently  or  more  successfully 
cultivated  than  the  art  of  translation;  by  which  the 
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impedimenta  which  bar  the  way  lo  science  are,  in 
some  measure,  removed,  and  the  mulliplJcity  ol'  lau- 
guages  becomes  less  inco  ram  odious. 

Of  every  other  kind  of  writing  the  ancients  have 
left  us  models  which  all  succeeding  ages  have  la- 
boured to  imitate;  but  tranBtation  may  justly  be 
claimed  by  the  moderns  as  their  own.  In  the  first 
ages  of  the  world  instruction  was  commonly  oral, 
and  learning  traditional,  and  what  was  not  written 
could  notbe  translated.  When  alphabetical  writing 
made  the  conveyance  of  opinions  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  events  more  easy  and  certain,  literature  did 
not  flourish  in  more  tJian  one  country  at  once,  or 
distant  nations  had  little  commerce  with  each  other ; 
and  tliDse  few  whom  curiosity  sent  abroad  in  quest 
of  improvement,  delivered  their  acquisitions  in  their 
own  manner,  desirous  perhaps  to  be  considered  as 
the  inventoTB  of  that  which  they  had  learned  from 
others. 

The  Greeks  for  a  time  travelled  into  Egypt,  but 
they  translated  no  books  from  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage ;  and  when  the  Macedonians  had  overthrown 
the  empire  of  Persia,  the  countries  that  became 
subject  to  Grecian  dominion  studied  only  the 
Grecian  literature.  The  books  of  the  conquered 
nations,  If  they  had  any  among  them,  sunk  into  obli- 
vion;. Greece  considered  herself  as  the  mistress,  if 
not  as  the  parent  of  arts :  her  language  contained  all 
that  was  supposed  to  be  known,  and,  except  the  sa- 
cred writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  I  know  not  that 
the  library  of  Alexandria  adopted  any  thing  from  a 
foreign  tongue. 

The  Romans  confessed  themselves  the  scholars  of 

the  Greeks,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  expected, 

■  yihal  has  since  happened,  that  the  ignorance  of  suc- 

I  ceeding  ages  would  prefer  them  to  their  teachers. 
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Every  man,  wbo  in  Rome  aspireil  to  the  praise  of  li- 
terature, thought  it  necessary  to  learn  Greek,  and 
had  no  need  of  versions  when  they  could  study  the 
originals.  Translation,  however,  was  not  wholly 
neglected.  Dramatic  poems  could  bo  understood 
by  the  people  in  no  language  but  their  own,  and 
the  Romans  were  sometimes  entertained  with  the  tra- 

gidies  of  Euripides  and  the  comedies  of  Menander. 
ther  works  were  sometimes  attempted;  in  an  old 
'  scholiast  there  is  mention  of  a  Latin  Iliad  ;  and  we 
have  not  wholly  lost  Tally's  version  of  the  poem 
of  Aratus;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  man 
grew  eminent  by  interpreting  anotlier,  and  perhaps 
it  was  more  frequent  to  translate  for  exercise  or 
amusement,  than  for  fame. 

The  Arabs  were  the  first  nation  who  felt  the 
ardour  of  translation :  when  they  had  subdued  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire,  they  found 
their  captives  wiser  than  themselves,  and  made  haste 
to  relieve  their  wants  by  imparted  knowledge.  They 
discovered  that  many  might  grow  wise  by  the  labour 
of  a  few,  and  that  improvements  might  be  made  with 
speed,  wlicn  they  had  the  knowledge  of  former  ages 
in  their  own  language.  They  therefore  made  haste 
to  lay  hold  on  medicine  and  philosophy,  and  turned 
their  chief  authors  into  Arabic.  Whether  they  at- 
tempted the  poets  is  not  known  ;  their  literary  zeal 
was  vehement,  but  it  was  short,  and  probably  ex- 
pired before  they  had  time  to  add  the  arts  of  ele- 
gance to  those  of  necessity. 

The  study  of  ancient  literature  was  interrupted  in 
Europe  by  the  eruption  of  the  northern  nations,  who 
subverted  the  Roman  empire,  and  erected  new  king- 
doms with  new  languages.  It  is  not  strange,  that 
such  confusion  should  suspend  literary  attention ; 
those  who  lost,  and  those  who  gained,  dominion,  had 
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immediate  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  immediate 
miseries  to  redress,  and  had  little  leisure,  amidal  the 
violence  of  war,  the  trepidation  of  flight,  the  dis- 
tresses of  forced  migration,  or  the  tumults  of  unset- 
tled conquest,  to  inquire  after  speculative  truth,  to 
enjoy  the  amusement  of  imaginary  adventures,  to 
know  the  history  of  former  ages,  or  study  the  events 
of  any  other  lives.  But  no  sooner  had  this  chaos  of 
dominion  sunk  into  order,  than  learning  began  again 
to  flourish  in  the  calm  of  peace.  When  life  and 
possessions  were  secure,  convenience  and  enjoyment 
were  soon  sought,  learning  was  found  the  highest 
gratification  of  the  mind,  and  translation  became 
one  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  imparted. 

At  last,  by  a  concurrence  of  many  causes,  the 
European  world  was  roused  from  its  lethargy ;  those 
arts  which  had  been  long  obscurely  studied  in  the 
gloom  of  monasteries  became  the  general  favourites 
of  mankind ;  every  nation  vied  with  its  neighbour 
for  the  prize  of  learning  ;  the  epidemical  emulation 
spread  from  south  to  north,  and  curiosity  and  traoB. 
lation  found  their  way  to  Britain. 


N"  69.     SATURDAY,  AUGUST  11,  1769. 


He  that  reviews  the  progress  of  English  literature, 
will  find  that  translation  was  very  early  cultivated 
among  us,  but  that  some  principle:^  either  wholly 
erroneous  or  too  far  extended,  hindered  our  success 
from  being  always  equal  to  our  diligence. 

Chaucer,  who  is  generally  considered  as  the  father 
of  our  poetry,  has  left  a  version  of  >  Boetiua  on  the 
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Comfortfl  of  PhilosopKy,'  the  book  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  favourite  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
hB.d  been  translated  into  Saxoa  by  King  Alfred,  and 
illustrated  with  a.  copious  '  comment'  ascribed  to 
AqtiinaE.  It  may  be  supposed  that  Chaucer  would 
apply  more  than  common  attention  to  an  author  of 
so  much  celebrity,  yet  he  has  attempted  nothing 
higher  than  a  Tersion  strictly  hteral,  and  has  de- 
graded the  poetical  parts  to  prose,  that  the  con- 
straint of  versification  might  not  obstruct  his  zeal 
for  fidelity. 

Caxton  taught  US  typography  about  the  year  1474. 
The  first  book  printed  in  English  was  a  translation. 
Caxton  was  both  the  translator  and  printer  of  the 
'  Destruction  of  Troye,'  a  book  which,  in  that  in- 
fancy of  learning,  was  considered  as  the  best  ac- 
couut  of  the  fabulous  ages,  and  which,  though  now 
driven  out  of  notice  by  authors  of  no  greater  use  or 
value,  still  continued  to  be  read  in  Caxton's  English 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Caxton  proceeded  as  he  began,  and,  except  the 
poems  of  Gower  and  Chaucer,  printed  nothing  but 
translations  from  the  French,  in  which  the  original 
is  so  scrupulously  followed,  that  they  aff"ord  us  little 
knowledge  of  our  own  language ;  though  the  words 
are  English,  the  phrase  is  foreign. 

As  learning  advanced,  new  works  were  adopted 
into  our  language,  but  I  think  with  little  improve- 
ment of  the  art  of  (translation,  though  foreign  na- 
tions and  other  languages  offered  us  models  of  a 
better  method ;  till  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  we  began 
to  find  that  greater  liberty  was  necessary  to  elegance, 
and  that  elegance  was  necessary  to  general  recep- 
tion; some  essays  were  then  made  upon  the  Italian 
poets,  which  deserve  the  praise  and  gratitude  of 
posterity. 
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But  Uic  old  practice  was  not  BuddeDly  torsaken  ; 
Holland  filled  the  natiuD  with  literal  translation ;  and 
what  is  jet  more  strange,  the  same  exactness  was 
obstinately  practised  in  the  versions  of  the  poets. 
I     This  absurd  labour  of  construing  into  rhyme  was 
K-sountenauced  by  Jonson  in  his  version  of  Horace  ; 
K.jKDd  whether  it  be  that  more  men  hare  learniog  than 
^     genius,  or  that  the  endeavours  of  that  time  were 
more  directed  towards  knowledge  than  delight,  the 
accuracy  of  Jouson  found  more  imitators  than  the 
elegance  of  Fairfax;  and  May,  Sandys,  and  Holi- 
day, confined  themselves  to  the  toil  of  rendering  line 
for  line,  not  indeed  with  equal  felicity,  for  May  and 
Sandys  were  poets,  and  Holiday  only  a  scholar  and 
a  critic. 

Fehham  appears  to  consider  it  as  the  established 
law  of  poetical  translation,  that  the  lines  should  be 
neither  more  nor  fewer  than  those  of  the  original ; 
and  so  long  had  this  prejudice  prevailed,  that  Den- 
ham  praises  Fanshaw's  version  of  Guarini  as  the 
example  of  a  new  attd  noble  way,  as  the  first  attempt 
to  breaks  the  boundaries  of  custom,  and  assert  the 
natural  freedom  of  the  Muse. 

In  the  general  emulation  of  wit  and  genius  which 
the  festivity  of  the  Restoration  produced,  the  poets 
shook  off  their  constraint,  and  considered  translation 
aa  no  longer  confined  to  servile  closeness.  But  re~ 
formation  is  seldom  the  work  of  pure  virtue,  or  un- 
assisted reason.  Translation  was  improved  more  by 
accident  than  conviction.  The  writers  of  the  fore- 
going age  had  at  least  learning  equal  to  their  genius  ; 
and  being  often  more  able  to  explain  the  sentiments 
or  illustrate  the  allusions  of  the  ancients,  than  to 
exhibit  their  graces  and  transfuse  their  spirit,  were 
perhaps  wilUng  sometimes  to  conceal  their  want  of 
poetry  by  profusion  of  literature,  and  therefore  trans- 
lated literally,  that  their  fidelity  might  shelter  theic 
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had  seldom  more  than  eliglit  and  superficial  views  ; 
and  their  ca.re  was,  to  hide  their  want  of  learning  be- 
hind  the  colours  of  a  gay  imagination  ;  they  there- 
fore translated  always  with  freedom,  sometimes  with 
licentiousness,  and  perhaps  expected  that  their 
readers  should  accept  sprightliness  for  knowledge, 
and  consider  ignorance  and  mistake  as  the  impa- 
tience and  negligence  of  a  mind  too  rapid  to  stop 
at  difEcuIties,  and  too  elevated  to  descend  to  mi- 
nuteness. 

,  translation  made  more  easy  to  the 
lOre  delightful  to  the  reader:  and  there 
if  ease  and  pleasure  have  found  their 
The  paraphrastic  liberties  have  been 
ersally  admitted  ;  and  She rbourn,  whose 
s  eminent,  and  who  had  no  need  of  any 
o  pass  slightly  over  obscurities,  is  the  only 
writer  who  in  later  dmes  has  attempted  to  justify  or 
revive  the  ancient  severity. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  mean  to  be  observed. 
Dryden  saw  very  early  that  closeness  best  preserved 
an  author's  sense,  and  that  freedom  best  exhibited 
his  spirit ;  he  therefore  will  deserve  the  highest 
praise,  who  can  give  a  representation  at  once  faith- 
ful and  pleasing,  who  can  convey  the  same  thoughts 
with  the  same  graces,  and  who,  when  he  translates, 
changes  nothing  but  the  language. 
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Few  faults  of  style,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  ex- 
cite the  malignity  of  a  more  numerous  class  of 
readers  than  £e  use  of  hard  vrords. 
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If  an  autlior  be  Buppoaed  to  involve  liU  thoughts 
in  volantary  obscurity,  and  to  obstruct  by  unneces- 
sary difficulties,  a  mind  eager  in  pursuit  of  truth;  if 
he  writes  not  to  make  others  learned,  but  to  boast 
the  learning  which  he  possesses  himself,  and  wisi 
to  be  admired  rather  than  understood,  he  counter-  I 
acts  the  first  end  of  writing,  and  justly  suffers  the  J 
utmost  severity  of  censure,  or  the  more  afflictive  se- 
verity of  neglect. 

But  words  are  only  hard  to  those  who  do  not  un- 
derstand them ;  and  the  critic  ought  always  to  in- 
quire whether  he  is  incommoded  by  the  fault  of  the 
writer,  or  by  his  own. 

Every  author  does  not  write  for  every  reader ; 
many  questions  are  such  as  the  illiterate  part  of 
mankind  can  have  neither  interest  nor  pleasure  in 
discussing,  and  which  therefore  it  would  be  a  use- 
less endeavour  to  level  with  common  minds,  by 
tiresome  circumlocutions  or  laborious  explanations ; 
and  many  subjects  of  general  use  may  be  treated  in 
a  different  manner,  as  the  book  is  intended  for  the 
learned  or  the  ignorant.  Diffusion  and  explication 
are  necessary  to  the  instruction  of  those  who,  being 
neither  able  nor  accustomed  to  think  for  themselvei, 
can  learn  only  what  is  expressly  taught ;  but  they 
who  can  form  parallels,  discover  consequences,  and 
multiply  conclusions,  are  best  pleased  with  involu. 
tion  of  argument  and  compression  of  thought;  they 
desire  only  to  receive  the  seeds  of  knowledge  which 
they  may  branch  out  by  their  own  power,  to  have 
the  way  to  truth  pointed  out  which  they  can  then 
follow  without  a  guide. 

The  Guardian  directs  one  of  his  pupils  '  to  think 
with  the  wise,  but  speak  with  the  vulgar.'  This  is  a 
precept  specious  enough,  but  not  always  practicable. 
Difference  of  thought  will  produce  difference  of 
language.     He  that  thinks  with  more  extent  than 
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another  wUl  want  words  of  a  larger  meaning ;  he  that 
thinks  with  more  subtilty  will  seek  for  terms  of  more 
nice  discrimination ;  and  where  is  the  wonder^  sinct 
words  ate  but  the  images  of  things,  that  he  who  never 
knew  the  original  should  not  know  the  copies? 

Yet  vanity  inclines  us  to  find  faults  any  where 
rather  than  in  ourselves.  He  that  reads  and  grows  no 
wiser,  seldom  suspects  his  own  deficiency ;  but  cona- 
plains  of  hard  words  and  obscure  sentences,  and  asks 
why  books  are  written  which  cannot  be  understood  ? 

Among  the  hard  words  which  are  i^o  longer  to  be 
used,  it  has  been  long  the  custom  to  number  terms 
of  art.  ^  Every  man,'  says  Swift, '  is*  more  able  ta 
explain  the  subject  ,of  an  art  than  its  professors ;  a 
farmer  will  tell  you,  in  two  weirds,  that  he  has  broken 
his  leg;  but  a  surgeon,  after  a  long  discourse,  shall 
leave  you  as  ignorant  as  you  were  before.'  This 
could  only  have  been  said  by  such  an  exact  observer 
of  life,  in  gratification  of  malignity,  or  in  ostentation 
of  acuteness.  Every  hour  produces  instances  of  the 
necessity  of  terms  of  art.  Mankind  could  never, 
conspire  in  uniform  affectation;  it  is  not  but  by'ne-% 
ceisity  that  every  science  and  every  trade  has  ita 
peculiar  language.  They  that  content  themselves 
with  general  ideas  may  rest  in  general  terms ;  but 
those,  whose  studies  or  employments  force  them  uponr 
closer  inspection,  must  have  names  for  particular 
parts,  and  words  by  which  they  may  express  various 
modes  of  combination,  such  as  none  bat  themselves 
have  occasion  to  consider. 

Artists  are  indeed  sometimes  ready  to  suppose  that 
none  can  be  strangers  to  words  to  which  themselves 
are  familiar,  talk  to  an  incidental  inquirer  as  they 
talk  to  one  another,  and  make  their  knowledge  ridi-^ 
culous  by  injudicious  obtrusion.  An  art  cannot  be 
taught  but  by  its  proper  terms,  but  it  is  not  always 
necessary  to  teach  the  art. 


That  the  vulgar  express  their  thoughts  clearly  is 
far  from  true ;  and  what  perspicuity  can  be  found 
among  them  proceeds  not  from  the  easineas  of  their 
language,  but  the  shallowness  of  their  thoughts.  He 
that  sees  a  building  as  a  common  spectator,  contents  J 
himself  with  relating  that  it  is  great  or  little,  meait  J 
Or  splendid,  lofty  or  low;  all  these  words  are  inte!* 
ligible  and  common,  but  they  convey  no  distinct  o 
limited  ideas  ;  if  he  attempts,  without  the  terms  of  1 
architecture,  to   delineate  the  parts,  or  enumerate  J 
the  ornaments,  his  narration  at  once  becomes  ui 
telligible.     The  terms,  indeed,  generally  displeas^  I 
because  they  are  understood  by  few;  but  they  art  1 
little  understood  only  because  few  that  look  upon  atf  1 
edifice,  examine  its  parts,  or  analyze  its  columns  into  \ 
their  members. 

The  state  of  every  other  art  is  the  same ;  as  it  w  I 
cursorily  surveyed  or  accurately  examined,  different  I 
forms  of  expression  become  proper.     In  morality  it  '| 
Is  one  thing  to  discuss  the  niceties  of  the  casuist,  and  'f 
another  to  direct  the  practice  of  common  life. 
agriculture,  he  that  instructs  the  farmer  to  plough  ' 
and  sow,  may  convey  his  notions  without  the  words 
which  he  would  find  necessary  in  explaining  to  phi- 
losophers the  process  of  vegetation  ;  and  if  he,  who 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  honest  by  the  shortest 
way,  will  perplex  his  mind  with  subtile  speculations; 
or  if  he,  whose  task  is  to  reap  and  thresh,  will  not  be  J 
contented  without  examining  the  evolution  of  the  I 
seed,  and  circulation  of  the  sap,  the  writers  whom  i 
either  shall  consult  are  very  little  to  be  blamed",  1 
though  it  should  sometimes  happen  that  they  ars  | 
read  in  vain. 


N"  71.     SATURDAY.  AUGUST  25,  1759. 


Dick  Shifter  was  bom  in  CheapBide,  and  having 
paBsed  reputably  throagh  all  the  classes  of  St.  Paul's 
Bchool,  has  been  for  some  years  a  student  in  the 
Temple.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  intense  application 
dulls  the  faculties,  and  thinks  it  necessary  to  temper 
the  severity  of  the  law  by  books  that  engage  the 
mind,  but  do  not  fatigue  it.  He  has  therefore  made 
a  copious  collection  of  plays,  poems,  and  romances, 
to  which  he  has  recourse  when  he  fancies  himself 
tired  with  statutes  and  reports ;  and  he  seldom  in- 
quires very  nicely  whether  he  is  weary  or  idle. 

Dick  has  received  from  h|2  favourite  authors  very 
strong  impressions  of  a  country-life ;  and  though  his 
farthest  excursioiis  have  been  to  Greenwich  on  one 
side,  and  Chelsea  on  the  other,  he  has  talked  for  seve- 
ral years  with  great  pomp  of  language  and  elevation 
of  sentiments,  about  a  state  too  high  for  contempt  and 
too  low  for  envy,  about  homely  quiet,  and  blameless 
simplicity,  pastoral  delights,  and  rural  innocence. 

His  friends  who  had  estates  in  the  country,  often 
invited  him  to  pass  the  summer  among  them,  but 
something  or  other  had  always  hindered  him  ;  and 
he  considered,  that  to  reside  m  the  house  of  another 
man  was  to  incur  a  kind  of  dependance  inconsistent 
with  that  laxity  of  life  which  he  had  imagined  as  the 
chief  good. 

Thissumraerhe  resolved  to  behappy.andprocured 
a  lodging  to  be  taken  for  him  at  a  solitary  house, 
situated  about  thirty  miles  from  London,  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  river,  with  com  fields  before  it,  and  a  hill 
tm  each  side  covered  with  wood.     He  concealed  tho 
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place  of  his  retirement,  that  none  might  violate  his 
obscurity,  and  promised  himself  ra&Dy  a.  happy  day 
when  he  should  hide  himself  among  the  trees,  and 
contemplate  the  tumults  and  vexations  of  the  town. 

He  stepped  into  the  post-chaise  with  his  heart 
beating  and  his  eyes  sparkling,  was  conveyed  through 
many  varieties  of  delightful  prospects,  saw  hills  and 
meadows,  corn  fields  and  pasture,  succeed  each 
other,  and  for  four  hours  charged  none  of  his  poets, 
with  fiction  or  exaggeration.  He  was  now  wilhin 
six  miles  of  happiness,  when,  having  never  felt  so 
much  agitation  before,  he  began  to  wish  his  journey 
at  an  end,  and  the  last  hour  was  passed  in  changing 
his  posture,  and  quarrelling  with  his  driver. 

An  hour  may  be  tedious  hut  cannot  be  long.  He 
at  length  alighted  at  his  new  dwelling,  and  was  re- 
ceived as  he  expected ;  he  looked  round  upon  the  hiUs 
and  rivulets,  but  his  joints  were  stiff  and  his  muscles 
sore,  and  his  first  request  was  to  see  his  bed-chamber. 

He  rested  well,  and  ascribed  the  soundness  of  his 
sleep  to  the  stillness  of  the  country.  He  expected 
from  that  time  nothing  but  nights  of  quiet  and  days 
of  rapture,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  risen,  wrote  an 
account  of  his  new  state  to  one  of  his  friends  in  the 
Temple. 

'  DEAR  FRANK. 

'  I  never  pitied  thee  before.  I  am  now  as  I  could 
wish  every  man  of  wisdom  and  virtue  to  be,  in  the 
regions  of  calm  content  and  placid  meditation;  with 
all  the  beauties  of  nature  soliciting  my  notice,  and 
all  the  diversities  of  pleasure  courting  my  ac- 
ceptance ;  the  birds  are  chirping  in  the  hedges,  and 
the  flowers  blooming  in  the  mead ;  the  breeze  is 
whistling  in  the  wood,  and  the  sun  dancing  on  the 
water.  I  can  now  say,  with  truth,  that  a  man  ca- 
pable of  enjoying  the  purity  of  happiness  is  never 
x,3 
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more  boay  thaa  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  nor  ever  less 
solitary  than  in  a  place  of  solitude. 

I  am,  dear  Frank,  &c,' 

When  he  had  sent  away  his  letter,  he  walked  into 
the  wood,  with  some  inconveoience,  from  the  furze 
that  pricked  his  legs,  and  the  briars  that  scratched 
his  face.  He  at  last  sat  down  under  a  tree,  and 
heard  with  great  delight  a  shower,  by  which  he  was 
not  wet,  rattling  among  the  branches  ;  thU,  said  he, 
is  the  true  image  of  obscurity ;  we  hear  of  troubles 
and  commotions,  but  never  feel  them. 

His  amusement  did  not  overpower  the  calls  of 
nature,  and  he  therefore  went  back  to  order  his  din- 
ner. He  knew  thai  tlie  country  produces  whatever 
is  eaten  or  drunk,  and,  imagining  that  he  was  now 
at  the  source  of  luxury,  resolved  to  indulge  himself 
with  dainties  which  he  supposed  might  be  procured 
at  a  price  next  to  nothing,  if  any  price  at  all  was  ex- 
pected ;  and  intended  to  amaze  the  rustics  with  his 
generosity,  by  paying  more  than  they  would  ask. 
Of  twenty  dishes  which  he  named,  he  was  amazed 
to  find  that  scarcely  one  was  to  be  bad;  and  heard, 
with  astonishment  and  indignation,  that  all  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  are  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  in  the 
streets  of  London. 

His  meal  was  short  and  sullen;  and  be  retired 
again  to  his  tree,  to  inquire  how  deamess  could  be 
consistent  with  abundance,  or  how  fraud  should  be 
practised  by  simplicity.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
bis  own  speculations,  and,  returning  home  early  in 
the  evening,  went  a  while  from  window  to  window, 
and  found  that  he  wanted  something  to  do. 

He  inquired  for  a  newspaper,  and  was  told  that 
farmers  never  minded  news,  but  that  they  could  send 
for  it  from  tbe  ale-house.  A  messenger  was  dis- 
patched, who  ran  away  at  lull  speed,  but  loitered  an 


bour  behind  the  hedges,  and  at  last  cooiing  back 

with  his  feet  puqiosely  bemired,  instead  of  eitpress- 
ing  the  gratitude  which  Mr.  Shifter  expected  for  the 
bounty  of  a  flhilliog,  said,  that  the  nighi  was  wet. 
and  the  way  dirty,  and  he  hoped  that  his  worship 
would  not  think  it  much  lo  give  him  half-a-crown. 

Dick  now  went  to  bed  with  some  abatement  of  his 
expectatioas ;  but  sleep,  I  know  not  how,  revives 
our  hopes,  and  rekindles  our  desires.  He  rose  early 
in  the  morning,  surveyed  the  landscape,  and  was 
pleased.  He  walked  out,  and  passed  from  Aeld  to 
field,  without  observing  any  beaten  path,  and  won^ 
dered  that  he  had  not  seen  the  shepherdesses  danc- 
ing, nor  heard  the  swains  piping  to  their  flocks. 

At  last  he  saw  some  reapers  and  harvest-women 
at  dinner.  Here,  said  he,  are  the  true  Arcadians, 
and  advanced  courteously  towards  them,  as  afraid 
of  confusing  them  by  the  dignity  of  his  presence. 
They  acknowledged  his  superiority  by  no  other 
token  than  that  of  asking  him  for  something  to 
drink.  He  imagined  that  he  had  now  purchased 
the  privilege  of  discourse,  and  began  to  descend  to 
famdiar  questions,  endeavouring  to  accommodate 
his  discourse  to  the  grossness  of  rustic  understand- 
ings. The  clowns  soon  found  that  he  did  not  know 
wheat  from  rye,  and  began  to  despise  him  ;  one  of 
the  boys,  by  pretending  to  shew  him  a  bird's  nest, 
decoyed  him  into  a  ditch ;  and  one  of  the  wenches 
sold  him  a  bargain. 

This  walk  bad  given  him  no  great  pleasure;  but 

L  he  hoped  to  find  other  rustics  less  coarse  of  man- 

ft  ners,  and  less  mischievous    of  disposition.     Next 

\    morning  he  was  accosted  by  an  attorney,  who  told 

him,  that  unless  he  made  farmer  Dobson  satisfaction 

fortranipHng  his  grass,  he  had  orders  to  indict  him. 

Shifter  was  offended  but  not  terrified ;  and,  telling 

the  attorney  that  he  was  himself  a  lawyer,  talked  so 
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volubly  of  pettifoggers  and  barrators,  that  he  drove 
liim  away. 

Finding  his  walku  thus  interrupted,  he  was  in- 
ctinad  to  ride,  and  beiag  pleased  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hor^e  that  was  grazing  in  a  neighbouring 
meadow,  inquired  the  owner,  wlio  warranted  him 
sound,  and  would  not  sell  him,  but  that  he  was  too 
fine  for  a  plain  man.  Dick  paid  down  the  price,  and 
riding  out  to  enjoy  the  evening,  fell  witli  his  new 
horse  into  a  ditch ;  they  got  out  with  diSiculty,  and, 
as  he  was  going  to  mount  again,  a  countryman  looked 
at  the  horse,  and  perceived  him  to  be  blind.  Dick 
went  to  the  seller,  and  demanded  back  his  money; 
but  was  told  that  a  man  who  rented  his  ground  most 
do  the  best  for  himself,  that  his  landlord  had  his 
rent  though  the  year  was  barren,  and  that,  whether 
horses  had  eyes  or  no,  he  should  sell  them  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

Shifter  now  began  to  be  tired  with  rustic  simpli- 
city, and  on  the  fifth  day  took  possession  again  of 
his  chambers,  and  bade  farewell  to  the  regions  of 
calm  content  and  placid  meditation. 


N"  72,    SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1, 1759. 


Men  complain  of  nothing  more  frequently  than  of 
deficients  memory ;  and,  indeed,  every  one  finds 
that  many  of  the  ideas  which  he  desired  to  retain 
have  slipped  irretrievably  away ;  that  the  acquisitions 
of  the  mind  are  sometimes  equally  fugitive  with  the 
gifts  of  fortune;  and  that  a  short  intermission  of  at- 
tention more  certainly  lessens  knowledge  ihaji  im- 
pairs an  estate, 
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BstBt  this  weakness  of  ouf  nature,  many  me- 
thods have  been  proposed,  all  of  which  may  be  justly 
suspected  of  being  ineffectual ;  for  no  art  of  memory, 
however  its  effects  have  been  boasted  or  admired, 
has  been  ever  adopted  into  general  use,  nor  have 
those  who  possessed  it  appeared  to  excel  others 
in  readiness  of  recollection  or  multiplicity  of  at- 
tainments. 

There  is  another  art  of  which  all  have  felt  the 
want,  though  Themistocles  only  confessed  it.  We 
suffer  equal  pain  from  the  pertinacious  adhesion  of 
unwelcome  images,  as  from  the  evanescence  of  those 
which  are  pleasing  and  useful;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  we  should  be  more  benefited  by  the  art  of 
memory  or  the  art  of  forge tfulness. 

Forgetfulness  is  necessary  to  remembrance.  Ideas 
are  retained  by  renovation  of  that  Impression  which 
time  is  always  wearing  away,  and  which  new  images 
are  striving  to  obliterate.  If  useless  thoughts  could 
be  expelled  from  the  mind,  all  the  valuable  parts  of 
our  knowledge  would  more  frequently  recur,  and 
every  recurrence  would  reinstate  them  in  their 
f6rmer  place. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider,  without  some  regret, 
how  much  might  have  been  learned,  or  how  much 
EOight  have  been  invented  by  a  rational  and  vigorous 
application  of  time,  uselessly  or  painfully  passed  in 
the  revocation  of  events  which  have  left  neither  good 
nor  evil  behind  them,  in  grief  for  misfortunes  either 
lepaJred  or  irreparable,  in  resentment  of  injuries 
Icnown  only  to  ourselves,  of  which  death  has  put  the 
authors  beyond  our  power. 

Philosophy  has  accumulated  precept  upon  pre- 
cept, to  warn  us  against  the  anticipation  of  future 
calamities.  All  useless  misery  is  certainly  folly,  and 
he  that  feels  evils  before  they  come  may  be  deserv- 
edly censured ;  yet  surely  to  dread  the  future  is  mote 
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reasonable  than  to  lament  the  past.  The  business 
of  hfe  is  to  go  forwards  :  he  who  sees  evil  in  pros- 
pect meets  it  in  his  way;  but  he  who  catches  it  by 

retrospection  turns  back  to  find  it.  That  which  is 
feared  may  sometimes  be  avoided,  but  that  which 
IB   regretted    to-day  may   be   regretted   again    to- 


Regret  Is  indeed  useful  and  virtuous,  and  not 
only  allowable  but  necessary,  when  it  tends  to  the 
amendment  of  life,  or  to  admonition  of  error  which 
we  may  be  again  in  danger  of  committing.  But  a 
very  small  part  of  the  moments  spent  in  meditation 
on  the  past,  produce  any  reasonable  caution  or  salu- 
•  tary  sorrow.  Most  of  the  mortifications  that  we  have 
suffered,  arose  from  the  concurrence  of  local  and 
temporary  circumstances,  which  can  never  meet 
again  ;  and  most  of  our  disappointments  have  snc- 
ceeded  those  expectations,  which  life  allows  not  to 
be  formed  a  second  time. 

It  would  add  much  to  human  happiness,  if  an 
art  could  be  taught  of  forgetting  all  of  which  the 
remembrance  is  at  once  useless  and  afflictive,  if  that 
pain  which  never  can  end  in  pleasure  could  be  driven 
totally  away,  that  the  mind  might  perform  its  func- 
tions without  encumbrance,  and  the  past  might  no 
longer  encroach  upon  the  present. 

Gttle  can  be  done  well  to  which  the  whole  mind 
is  not  applied ;  the  business  of  every  day  calls  for 
the  day  to  which  it  is  assigned  ;  and  he  will  have  no 
leisure  to  regret  yesterday's  vexations  who  resolves 
not  to  have  a  new  subject  of  regret  to-morrow. 

But  to  forget  or  to  remember  at  pleasure,  are 
equally  beyond  the  power  of  man.  Yet  as  memory 
may  be  assisted  by  method,  and  the  decays  of  know- 
ledge repaired  by  stated  times  of  recollection,  so  tiie 
Sower  of  forgetting  is  capable  of  improvement. 
>ea3on  will,  by  a  resolute  contest,  prevail  over  ima-' 
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ginatioD,  and  the  power  may  be  obtained  of  trans- 
ferring the  altention  as  judgment  shall  direct. 

The  incurBions  of  troublesome  thoughts  are  often 
violent  and  importunate;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  a 
mind  accustomed  to  their  inroads  to  expel  them  im- 
mediately by  putting  better  images  into  motion ;  but 
this  enemy  of  quiet  is  above  all  others  weakened  by 
every  defeat ;  the  reflection  which  has  been  once 
overpowered  and  ejected,  seldom  returns  with  any 
formidable  vehemence. 

Employment  ia  the  great  instrument  of  intellec- 
tual dominion.  The  mind  cannot  retire  from  its 
enemy  into  total  vacancy,  or  turn  aside  from  one 
object  but  by  passing  to  another.  The  gloomy  and 
the  resentful  are  always  found  among  those  who 
have  nothing  to  do,  or  who  do  nothing.  We  must 
be  busy  about  good  or  evil,  and  he  to  whom  the  pre- 
sent offers  nothing  will  often  be  looking  backward 
the  past. 


N'  73.     SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1759. 


That  every  man  would  be  rich  if  a  wish  could  ob- 
tain riches,  is  a  position  which  1  believe  few  will 
contest,  at  least  in  a  nation  like  ours,  in  which  com- 
merce has  kindled  a  universal  emulation  of  wealth, 
,and  in  which  money  receives  all  the  honours  which 

■^xe  the  proper  right  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue. 

Yet  though  we  are  all  labouring  for  gold  as  for 
,^te  chief  good,  and,  by  the  natural  e&'ott  of  un- 
wearied ddigence,  have  found  many  expeditious 
methods  of  obtaining  it,  we  have  not  been  able  to 

'  ^improve,  Ihe  art  of  using  it,  or  to  make  it  produce 
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more  happiaesB  than  it  aiTorded  in  former  times, 
when  every  doclainier  expatiated  on  its  mischiefs, 
and  every  philosopher  taught  his  followers  to  d&< 

Many  of  the  dangers  imput&d  of  old  to  exorbitant 
wealth  are  now  at  an  end.  The  rich  are  neither 
waylaid  by  robbers  nor  watched  by  informers;  there 
is  nothing  to  be  dreaded  from  proBcriplions  or  sei- 
eures.  The  necessity  of  concealing  treasure  has 
long  ceased  ;  no  man  now  needs  counterfeit  medio- 
crity, and  condemn  his  plate  and  jewels  to  caverns 
and  darkness,  or  feast  his  mind  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  clouded  splendour,  of  finery  which  is  useless 
till  it  is  shewn,  and  which  he  dares  not  shew. 

In  our  time  the  poor  are  strongly  tempted  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  wealth,  but  the  wealthy 
very  rarely  desire  to  be  thought  poor :  for  we  are 
all  at  full  liberty  to  display  riches  by  every  mode 
of  ostentation.  We  till  our  houses  with  useless 
ornaments,  only  to  shew  that  we  can  buy  tbem ;  we 
cover  our  coaches  with  gold,  and  employ  artists 
in  the  discovery  of  new  fashions  of  expense ;  and 
yet  it  cannot  be  found  tl)at  riches  produce  hap- 
piness. 

Of  riches,  as  of  every  thing  else,  the  hope  is 
more  than  the  enjoyment;  while  we  consider  them 
as  the  means  to  be  used,  at  some  future  time,  for 
the  attainment  of  fehcity,  we  press  on  our  pur- 
suit ardently  and  vigorously,  and  that  ardour  se. 
cures  us  from  weariness  of  ourselves ;  but  no  sooner 
do  we  sit  down  to  enjoy  our  acquisitions,  than 
we  find  them  insufficient  to  fill  up  the  vacuities 
of  life. 

One  cause  which  is  not  always  observed  of  the 
insufficiency  of  riches  is,  that  they  very  seldom 
make  their  owner  rich.  To  be  rich  is  to  have  more 
than  is  desired,  and  more  than  is  wanted;  to  have 
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■omething  which  may  be  ipent  without  reluctance, 
and  scattered  without  care,  with  which  the  aiidden 
demands  of  desire  may  be  gratified,  the  casual  freaks 
of  fancy  indulged,  or  the  unexpected  opportunities 
of  benevolence  improved. 

Avarice  is  always  poor,  but  poor  by  her  own 
fault.  There  is  another  poverty  to  which  the  rich 
are  exposed  with  less  guilt  by  the  ofiiciousiiess  of 
others.  Every  man,  eminent  for  exuberance  of  for- 
tune, is  surrounded  from  morning  to  evening,  and 
from  evening  to  midnight,  hy  flatterers,  whose  art  of 
adulation  consists  in  exciting  artificial  wants,  and  in 
forming  new  schemes  of  profusion. 

Tom  Tranquil,  when  he  came  to  age,  found  him- 
self i«  possession  of  a  fortune  of  which  the  twentieth 
part  might,  perhaps,  have  made  him  rich.  His  tem- 
per is  easy,  and  his  affections  soft;  he  receives  every 
man  with  kindness,  and  hears  him  with  creduhty. 
His  friends  took  care  to  settle  him  by  giving  him  a 
wife,  whom,  having  no  particular  inclination,  he  ra- 
ther accepted  than  chose,  because  he  was  told  that 
she  was  proper  for  him. 

He  was  now  to  live  with  dignity  proportionate  to 
his  fortune.  What  his  fortune  requires  or  admits 
Tom  does  not  know,  for  he  has  little  skill  in  compu- 
tation, and  none  of  his  friends  think  it  their  interest 
to  improve  it.  If  he  was  suffered  to  live  by  his  owa 
choice,  he  would  leave  every  thing  as  he  finds  it,  and 
pass  through  the  world  distinguished  only  by  inof- 
fensive gentleness.  But  the  ministers  of  luxury  have 
marked  him  out  as  one  at  whose  expense  they  may 
exercise  their  arts.  A  companion,  who  had  just 
learned  the  names  of  the  Italian  masters,  runs  from 
sale  to  sale,  and  buys  pictures,  for  which  Mr.  Tran- 
quil pays,  without  inquiring  where  they  shall  be  hung. 
Another  fills  his  gardens  with  statues,  which  Tran- 
quil wishes  away,  but  dares  not  remove.     One  of 
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his  friends  is  learoing  architecture,  by  bvikUng  himi 
a  house,  which  he  passed  by  and  inquired  to  ifhook 
it  belonged;  another  has  been  for  three  years  digging 
canals^  and  raising  mounts ;  cutting  trees  down  in 
one  place,  and  planting  them  in  another,  on  which 
Tranquil  looks  with  a  serene  indifference,  without 
asking  what  will  be  the  cost  Another  projector 
tells  him  that  a  water^work,  like  that  of  Versailles, 
will  complete  the  beauties  of  his  seat,  and  lays  his 
draughts  before  him ;  Tranquil  turns  his  eyes  upon 
them,  and  the  artist  begins  his  explanations ;  Tran- 
quil raises  no  .objections,  but  orders  him  to  begin  the 
work,  that  he  may  escape  fVom  talk  which  he  does 
not  understand. 

Thus  a  thousand  hands  are  busy  at  his  expense^ 
without  adding  to  his  pleasures.  He  pays  and  re- 
ceives visits,  and  has  loitered  in  public  or  in  solitude^ 
talking  in  summer  of  the  town,  and  in  winter  of  the 
country,  without  knowing  that  his  fortune  is  im- 
paired, till  his  steward  told  him  this  morning  that 
he  could  pay  the  workmen  no  longer  but  by  mort- 
gaging a  manor. 
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In  the  mythological  pedigree  of  learning,  memory 
is  made  the  mother  of  the  Muses,  by  which  the 
masters  of  ancient  wisdom,  perhaps,  meant  to  shew 
the  necessity  of  storing  the  mind  copiously  with 
true  notions,  before  the  imagination  should  be  suf- 
fered' to  form  fictions  or  collect  embellishments ;  for 
the  works  of  an  ignorant  poet  can  afford  nothing 
higher  than  pleasing  sound,  and  fiction  is  of  no 
other  use  than  to  display  the  treasures  of  memory. 
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The  necessity  of  memory  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  inevitably  felt  and  univerBally  allowed, 
so  that  scarcely  any  other  of  the  mental  faculties  are 
commonly  considered  as  necessary  to  a  student :  he 
that  admires  the  proficiency  of  another,  alwap  attri- 
butes it  to  the  happiness  of  this  memory ;  and  he 
that  laments  his  own  defects,  concludes  with  a  wish 
tliat  his  memory  was  better. 

It  is  evident  that  when  the  power  of  retention  is 
weak,  all  the  attempts  at  eminence  of  knowledge 
must  be  vain  ;  and  as  few  are  willing  to  be  doomed 
to  perpetual  ignorance,  T  may,  perhaps,  afford  con- 
solation to  some  that  have  fallen  too  easDy  into  de- 
spondence, by  observing  that  such  weakness  is,  in 
my  opinion,  very  rare,  and  that  few  have  reason  to 
complain  of  nature  as  unkindly  sparing  of  the  gifts 
of  memory. 

In  the  common  business  of  life,  we  find  the  n 
mory  of  one  like  that  of  another,  and  honestly  im- 
pute omissions  not  to  involuntary  forgetfulness,  but  .' 
culpable  inattention ;  but  in  literary  inquiries,  failure 
is  imputed  rather  to  want  of  memory  than  of  dilt-i    ■ 
gence. 

We  consider  ourselves  as  defective  in  memory 
either  because  we  remember  less  than  we  desire,  or 
less  than  we  suppose  others  to  remember. 

Memory  is  like  all  other  human  powers,  with 
which  no  man  can  be  satisfied  who  measures  them 
by  what  he  can  conceive,  or  by  what  he  can  desire. 
He  whose  mind  is  most  capacious,  finds  it  much  too 
narrow  for  his  wishes ;  he  that  remembers  most,  re- 
members little  compared  with  what  be  forgets.  He, 
therefore,  that,  after  the  penisal  of  a  book,  finds  few  . 
ideas  remaining  in  his  mind,  is  not  to  consider  the 
disappointment  as  peculiar  to  himself,  or  to  resign 
all  hopes  of  improvement,  because  he  does  not  re- 
tain what  even  the  author  has,  perhaps,  forgottfin. 
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He  who  compareB  his  memory  with  that  of  others, 
is  often  too  hasty  to  lament  the  inequality.  Nature 
has  sometimes,  mdeed,  afforded  examples  of  enor- 
mous, wonderful,  aad  gigantic  memory,  Sc^iger 
reports  of  himself,  that,  in  his  youth,  he  could  repeat 
above  a  hundred  verses,  having  once  read  them ; 
and  Barthicus  declares,  that  he  wrote  his  Comment 
upon  Claudian  without  consulting  the  text.  But 
not  to  have  such  degrees  of  memory  is  no  more  to 
be  lamented  than  not  to  hai^  the  strength  of  Her- 
cules, or  the  swiftness  of  Achilles.  He  that,  in  the 
distribution  of  good,  has  an  equal  share  with  com- 
mon  men,  may  justly  be  contented.  Where  there  is 
uo  striking  disparity,  it  is  difBcult  to  know  of  two 
which  remembers  most,  and  still  more  difdcutt  to 
discover  which  reads  with  greater  attention,  which 
has  renewed  the  first  impression  by  more  frequent 
repetitions,  or  by  what  accidental  combination  of 
ideas  either  mind  might  have  united  any  particular 
narrative  or  argument  to  its  former  stock. 

But  memory,  however  impartially  distributed,  so 
often  deceives  our  trust,  that  almost  every  man 
attempts,  by  some  artifice  or  other,  to  secure  its 
fidelity. 

It  is  the  practice  of  many  readers  to  note,  in  the 
margin  of  their  books,  the  most  important  passages, 
the  strongest  arguments,  or  the  brightest  sentiments. 
Thus  they  load  their  minds  with  superfluous  atten- 
tion, repress  the  vehemence  of  curiosity  by  useless 
deliberation,  and  by  frequent  interruption  break  the 
current  of  narration  or  the  chain  of  reason,  and  at 
last  close  the  volume,  and  forget  the  passages  and 
marks  together. 

Others  1  have  found  unalterably  persuaded  that 
nothing  is  certainly  remembered  but  what  is  tran- 
scribed ;  and  they  have,  therefore,  passed  weeks  and 
mouths  in  transferring  large  quotations  to  a  common- 
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place  book.    Yet  vthy  any  part  of  a  book,  which  can 

be  consulted  at  pleasure,  should  be  copied,  I  was 
never  able  lo  discover.  The  hand  has  no  closer 
correspoiidence  with  the  memorj  than  the  eye.  The 
act  of  writing  itself  distracts  the  tboughts,  and  what 
is  read  twice,  is  commoniy  better  remembered  than 
what  is  transcribed.  This  method,  therefore,  con- 
sumes time  without  assisting  memory. 

The  true  art  of  memory  is  the  art  of  attention. 
No  man  will  read  withjf  uch  advantage  who  is  not 
able,  at  pleasure,  to  ev'uate  his  mind,  or  who  brings 
not  to  his  author  an  intellect  defecated  and  pure, 
neither  turbid  with  care,  nor  agitated  by  pleasure. 
If  the  repositories  of  thought  are  already  full,  what 
can  they  receive ;  if  the  mind  ig  employed  on  the 
past  or  future,  the  book  will  be  held  before  the  eyes 
in  vain.  What  is  read  with  delight  is  commonly  re- 
tained, because  pleasure  always  secures  attention  ; 
but  the  books  which  are  consulted  by  occasional 
necessity,  and  perused  with  impatience,  seldom  leave 
any  traces  on  the  mind. 
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Im  the  time  when  Bassora  was  considered  as  the 
school  of  Asia,  and  flourished  by  the  reputation  of 
its  professors,  and  the  confluence  of  its  students, 
among  the  pupils  that  listened  round  the  chair  of 
Albumazar  was  Gelaleddin,  a  nadve  of  Tauris,  in 
Persia,  a  young  man  amiable  in  his  mauoers  and 
beautiful  in  his  form,  of  boundless  curiosity,  inces- 
sant diligcKce,  and  irresistible  genius,  of  quick  ap- 
preLcDsioU,  and  tenacious  memory,  accurate  without 
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nanownees,  and  eager  for  novelty  withoat  incon- 
stancy. 

No  sooner  did  Getaleddin  appear  at  Bassora,  than 
his  virtues  and  abililies  raised  him  to  distinction. 
He  passed  from  class  to  class  rather  admired  than 
envied  by  those  whom  the  rapidity  of  his  progress 
left  behind;  he  waa  consulted  by  his  fellow-students 
as  an  oraculous  guide,  and  admitted  as  a  competent 
auditor  to  the  conferences  of  the  sages. 

After  a  few  years,  havingipassed  Uirough  all  the 
exercises  of  probation,  Gelfdeddin  was  invited  to  a 
professor's  seat,  and  entreated  to  increase  the  splen- 
dour of  Bassora.  Gelaleddin  affected  to  deliberate 
on  the  proposal,  with  which,  before  he  considered  it, 
he  resolved  to  comply ;  and  next  morning  retired  to 
a  garden  planted  for  the  recreation  of  the  students, 
and  entering  a  solitary  walk,  began  to  meditate  upon 
his  future  life. 

'  If  I  am  thus  eminent,'  said  he,  '  in  the  regions 
of  literature,  I  shall  he  yet  more  conspicuous  in  any 
other  place ;  if  1  should  now  devote  myself  to  study 
and  retirement,  I  must  pass  my  life  in  silence,  unac- 
quainted with  the  delights  of  wealth,  the  influence 
of  power,  the  pomp  of  greatness,  and  the  charms  of 
elegance,  with  all  that  man  envies  and  desires,  with 
all  that  keeps  the  world  in  motion,  by  the  hope  of 
gaining  or  the  fear  of  losing  it.  1  will,  therefore, 
depart  to  Tauris,  where  the  Persian  monarch  resides 
in  all  the  splendour  of  absolute  dominion:  my  repu- 
tation will  fly  before  me,  my  arrival  will  be  congra- 
tulated by  my  kinsmen  and  friends;  I  shall  see  the 
eifes  of  those  who  predicted  my  greatness  sparkling 
with  exultation,  and  the  faces  of  those  that  once  de- 
spised me  clouded  with  envy,  or  counterfeiting  kind- 
ness by  artificial  smiles.  I  will  shew  my  wisdom  by 
my  discourse,  and  my  moderation  by  my  silence ;  I 
will  instruct  the  modest  with  easy  gentleness,  and 
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repreBB  the  ostentatious  by  seasonable  euperciliouS' 
ness.  My  apartments  will  be  crowded  by  the  in- 
quisitive and  the  vain,  by  those  that  hpnour  and 
those  that  rival  me;  my  name  will  soon  reach  the 
court;  I  shall  stand  before  the  throne  of  the  em- 
peror ;  the  judges  of  the  law  will  confess  my  wisdom, 
and  the  nobles  will  contend  to  heap  gifts  upon  me. 
If  1  shall  find  that  my  merit,  like  tliat  of  others,  ex- 
cites malignity,  or  feel  myself  tottering  on  the  seat 
of  elevation,  I  may  at  last  retire  to  academical  ob. 
Bcurity,  and  become,  in  ray  lowest  state,  a  professor 
of  Basso  ra.' 

Having  thus  settled  his  determination,  he  declared 
to  his  friends  his  design  of  visiting  Tauris,  and  saw 
with  more  pleasure  than  he  ventured  to  express,  the 
regret  with  which  he  was  dismissed.  He  could  not 
bear  to  delay  the  honours  to  which  he  was  destined, 
and  therefore  hastened  away,  and  in  a  short  time 
entered  the  capital  of  Persia.  He  was  immediately 
immersed  in  the  crowd,  and  passed  unobserved  to 
his  father's  house.  He  entered,  and  was  receivid, 
though  not  unkindly,  yet  without  any  excess  of 
fondness,  or  exclamations  of  rapture.  Hia  father 
had,  in  his  absence,  suffered  many  losses  and  Ge- 
laleddin  was  considered  as  an  addidonal  buiden  to 
a  falUng  family. 

When  he  recovered  from  his  surprise,  he  began 
to  display  his  acquisitions,  and  practised  all  the  arts 
of  narration  and  disposition:  but  the  poor  have  no 
leisure  to  be  pleased  with  eloquence ;  they  heard  his 
arguments  without  reflection,  and  his  pleasantries 
without  a  smile.  He  then  applied  himself  singly  to 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  but  found  them  all  chained 
down  by  invariable  attention  to  their  own  fortunes, 
and  insensible  of  any  other  excellence  than  that 
which  could  bring  some  remedy  for  indigence. 

It  was  now  known  in  the  neighbourhood  that  Ge- 
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laleddin  was  returned,  and  he  sat  for  some  days  in 
expectation  that  the  learned  would  visit  him  for 
consultation/  or  the  great  for  entertainment.  But 
who  would  be  pleased  or  instructed  in  the  mansions 
of  poverty  ?  He  then  frequented  places  of  public  re- 
sort, and  endeavoured  to  attract  notice  by  the  co- 
piousness of  his  talk.  The  sprightly  were  silenced, 
and  went  away  to  censure  in  some  other  place  his 
arrogance  and  his  pedantry ;  and  the  dull  listened 
quietly  for  awhile,  and  then  wpndered  why  any  man 
should  take  pains  to  obtain  so  much  knowledge 
which  would  never  do  him  good. 

H^e  next  solicited  the  viziers  for  employment,  not 
doubting  but  his  service  would  be  eagerly  accepted. 
He  was  told  by  one  that  there  was  no  vacancy  in 
his  office ;  by  another,  that  his  merit  was  above  any 
patronage  but  that  of  the  emperor ;  by  a  third,  that 
he  would  not  forget  him ;  and  by  the  chief  vizier, 
that  he  did  not  think  literature  of  any  great  use  in 
public  business.  He  was  sometimes  admitted  to 
their  tables,  where  he  exerted  his  wit  and  diffused 
his  knowledge ;  but  he  observed,  that  where,  by  en- 
deavour or  accident,  he  had  remarkably  excelled,  he 
was  seldom  invited  a  second  time. 

He  now  returned  to  Bassora,  wearied  and  dis- 
gusted, but  confident  of  resuming  his  former  rank, 
and  revelling  again  in  satiety  of  praise.  But  he  who 
had  been  neglected  at  Tauris,  was  not  much  regarded 
at  Bassora ;  he  was  considered  as  a  fugitive,  who  re- 
turned only  because  he  could  live  in  no  other  place ; 
his  companions  found  that  they  had  formerly  over- 
rated his  abiUties,  and  he  lived  long  without  notice 
or  esteem. 
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*  1  WAS  much  pleased  with  your  ridicule  of  (hose 
slia.llow  critics,  whose  judgment,  though  otYea  right 
as  far  as  it  goes,  yet  reaches  only  to  inferioi  beau- 
ties, and  who,  unable  to  comprehend  the  whole, 
judge  only  by  parts,  and  from  thence  determiue  the 
merit  of  extensive  works.  But  there  is  another  kind 
of  critic  still  worse,  who  judges  by  narrow  rules, 
and  those  too  often  false,  and  which,  though  they 
should  be  true,  and  founded  on  nature  will  lead 
him  but  a  very  little  way  towards  the  just  estimation 
of  the  sublime  beauties  in  works  of  genius ;  for 
whatever  part  of  an  ait  can  be  executed  or  criticised 
by  rules,  that  part  is  no  longer  the  work  of  genius, 
which  implies  excellence  out  of  the  reach  of  rules. 
For  my  own  part  I  profess  myself  an  Idler,  and  love 
to  give  my  judgment,  such  as  it  is,  from  my  imme- 
diate perceptions,  without  much  fatigue  of  think- 
ing ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  a  man  has  not 
those  perceptions  right,  it  will  be  vain  for  him  to 
endeavour  to  supply  their  place  by  rules,  which  may 
enable  him  to  talk  more  learnedly,  but  not  to  dis- 
tinguish more  acutely.  Another  reason  which  has 
lessened  my  affection  for  the  study  of  criticism  is, 
that  critics,  bo  far  as  I  have  observed,  debar  them- 
selves from  receiving  any  pleasure  from  the  polite 
arts,  at  the  same  time  that  they  profess  to  love  and 
admire  them  :  for  these  rules,  being  always  upper- 
most, give  them  such  a  propensity  to  criticise,  that 
ijistead  of  giving  up  the  reins  of  their  imagination 
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into  their  author's  hands,  their  frigid  minda  are  em- 
ployed in  examioing  whether  the  performance  be 
according  to  the  rules  of  art. 

■  To  those  who  are  resolved  to  be  critics  iii  spite 
of  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  have  no  great  dis- 
position to  much  reading  and  study,  I  would  recom- 
mend to  them  to  assume  the  character  of  connoisseur, 
which  may  be  purchased  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  that  of  a  critic  in  poetry.  The  remembrance  of 
a  few  names  of  paintera,  with  their  general  charac- 
,  with  a  few  rules  of  the  Academy,  which  they  may 
pick  up  among  the  painters,  will  go  a  great  way  to- 
wards making  a  very  valuable  connoisseur. 

'  With  a  gentleman  of  this  cast,  I  visited  last  week 
the  Cartoons  at  Hampton-court;  he  was  just  returned 
from  Italy,  a  connoisseur  of  coarse,  and  of  course 
his  mouth  full  of  nothing  but  the  grace  of  RafTuGlle, 
die  purity  of  Dominicbino,  the  learning  of  Poussin, 
and  the  air  of  Guido,  the  greatness  of  taste  of  the 
Carraccis,  and  the  sublimity  and  grand  contorno  of 
Michael  Angelo  ;  with  all  the  rest  of  the  cant  of  cri- 
ticism, which  ho  emitted  with  that  volubility  which 
generally  those  orators  bave  who  annex  no  ideas  to 
their  words. 

'  As  we  were  passing  through  the  rooms,  in  our 
way  to  the  gallery,  I  made  him  observe  a  whole 
length  of  Charles  ibe  First,  by  Vandyke,  as  a  perfect 
representation  of  the  character  as  well  as  the  figure 
of  the  man.  He  agreed  it  was  very  fine,  but  it 
wanted  spirit  and  contrast,  and  had  not  the  flowing 
line,  without  which  a  figure  could  not  possibly  be 

f'aceful.  When  we  entered  the  gallery,  1  thought 
could  perceive  him  recollecting  his  rules  by  which 
he  was  to  criticise  Raffaelle.  (I  shall  pass  over  his 
observation  of  the  boots  being  too  little,  and  other 
criticisms  of  that  kind,  till  we  arrived  at  St.  Paul 
preaching.)  "  This,"  says  he,  "  is  esteemed  the  most 
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«xcelleat  of  all  the  cartoons  ;  what  itobleaess,  what 
dignity  there  is  ia  that  figure  of  St.  Paul !  and  yet 
whBt  an  addition  to  that  noblene&s  could  Raffaelle 
have  given,  had  tlie  art  of  contrast  been  known  in 
his  timel  but,  above  all,  the  flowing  hne,  which 
constitutes  grace  and  beauty  !  You  would  not  have 
then  seen  an  uprtgiit  figure  standing  equally  on  both 
lege,  and  both  hands  stretched  forward  in  the  same 
direction,  and  his  drapery,  to  all  appearance,  without 
the  least  art  of  disposition."  The  following  picture 
is  the  Charge  to  Peter.  "  Here,"  says  he,  "  are 
twelve  upright  figures  ;  what  a  pity  it  is  that  Raf- 
faeite  was  not  acquainted  with  the  pyramidal  prin- 
ciple !  He  would  then  have  contrived  the  figures  in 
the  middle  to  have  been  on  higher  ground,  or  the 
figures  at  the  extremities  stooping  or  lying,  which 
would  not  only  have  formed  the  group  into  the  shape 
of  a  pyramid,  but  likewise  contrasted  the  standing 
figures.  Indeed,"  added  he,  "  I  have  often  la- 
mented that  so  great  a  genius  as  Rafiaellc  had  not 
lived  in  this  enlightened  age,  since  the  art  has 
been,  reduced  to  principles,  and  had  had  his  educa- 
tion in  one  of  the  modern  academies  ;  what  glorious 
works  might  we  then  have  expected  fi-om  his  divine 
pencil !" 

'  I  shall  trouble  you  no  longer  with  my  friend's 
ebservations,  which,  I  suppose,  you  are  now  able  to 
continue  by  yourself.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  tliat, 
at  the  same  time  that  great  admiration  is  pretended 
for  a  name  of  fixed  reputation,  objections  are  raised 
E^inst  those  very  qu^ities  by  which  that  great  name 
was  acquired. 

'  Those  critics  are  continually  lamenting  that 
Rafiaelle  had  not  the  colouring  and  harmony  of 
Rubens,  or  the  light  and  shadow  of  Rembrandt,  with- 
not  considering  how  much  the  gay  harmony  of  the 
former,    and  ^ectation  of  the  latter,  would  taks 
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from  the  dignity  of  Raffkelle  :  and  yet  Rubcna  had 

^eal  harmony,  and  Rembrandt  understood  light  and 
shadow:  but  what  may  be  an  excellence  in  a  lower 


class  of  painting,  becomes  a  blemish  in  a  higher ;  aa 
the  quicK,  sprightly  turn,  which  is  the  life  and  beaa^ 
of  epigrammatic  compositions,  would  but  ill  satt  with 
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the  majesty  of  heroic  poetry. 

'  To  conclude ;  I  would  not  be  thought  to  infer, 
from  any  thing  that  has  been  said,  that  rules  are  ab- 
solutely unnecessary  ;  but  to  censure  scrupulosity,  a 
servile  attention  to  minute  exactness,  whicn  is  some- 
times inconsistent  with  higher  excellency,  and  is  lost 
in  thi!  blaze  of  expanded  genius. 

'  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  think  paintings 
general  subject.  By  inserting  this  letter,  perhaps, 
you  will  incur  the  censure  a  man  would  deserve, 
whose  business  being  to  entertain  a  whole  room, 
should  turn  bis  back  to  the  company,  and  talk  to  tt 
particular  person.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.' 


N°  77.     SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  6,  1759. 


Easy  poetry  is  universally  admired;  but  I  know 
not  whether  any  rule  has  yet  been  fixed  by  which 
it  njiiy  be  decided  when  poetry  can  be  properly 
called  caay.  Horace  has  told  us,  that  it  is  such 
as  '  every  reader  hopes  to  equal,  but  after  long  la- 
bour finds  unattainable.'  This  is  a  very  loose  de- 
scription,' in  which  only  the  effect  is  noted;  the 
qualities  which  produce  this  effect  remain  to  be  in- 
vestigated. 

Easy  poetry  U  that  in  which  natural  thoughts  are 
(pressed  without  violence  to  the  language.     "~ 
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discriminattng  character  of  ease  conBists  principally 
in  the  diction  ;  for  all  true  poetry  requires  that  the 
sentimenta  be  natural.  Language  suffers  violence 
by  harsh  or  by  daring  figures,  by  transposition,  by 
unusual  acceptations  of  words,  and  by  any  hcence 
which  would  be  avoided  by  a.  writer  of  prose. 
Where  any  artifice  appears  in  the  construction  of 
the  verse,  that  verse  is  no  longer  easy.  Any  epithet 
which  can  be  ejected  without  diminution  of  the 
sense,  any  curious  iteration  of  the  same  word,  and 
all  unusual,  though  not  ud grammatical,  structure  of 
speech,  destroy  tiie  grace  of  easy  poetry. 

The  first   liues  of  Pope's  Iliad  afford  examples 
of  many  licences  which  an  easy  writer  must  de- 
_  cJine  : 


AcMlk,-  tm-ath.  to  Gi 

ece  the  direful  spring 

Ofwoesuanumber'd 

The  wmlb  wbich  hur 

'd  loF\alo'>  gloomy  n 

The  souls  of  mighLi/  c 

In  the  first  couplet  the  language  is  distorted  by 
inversions,  clogged  with  superfluities,  and  clouded 
by  a  harsh  metaphor  ;  and  in  the  second  there  are 
two  words  used  in  an  uncommon  sense,  and  two  epi- 
thets inserted  only  to  lengthen  the  line ;  all  these 
practices  may  'm  along  work  easily  be  pardoned,  but 
they  always  produce  some  degree  of  obscurity  and 
ruggedness. 

Easy  poetry  has  been  so  long  excluded  by  ambi- 
tion of  ornament,  and  luxuriance  of imagery.that it:i 
nature  seems  now  tobe  forgotten.  Affectation,  how- 
ever opposite  to  ease,  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  it ; 
and  those  who  aspire  to  gentle  elegance,  collect  fe- 
male phrases  and  fashionable  barbarisms,  and  ima- 
gine that  style  to  be  easy  which  custom  has  made 
familiar.  Such  was  the  idea  of  the  poet  who  wrote 
the  following  verses  to  a  countess  cutting  papa- ! 

XXXIII.  z 
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Pallas  grew  vap*rish  once  and  odd, 

She  would  not  do  the  least  right  thing 

Either  for  goddess  or  for  god. 

Nor  work,  nor  play,  nor  paint,  nor  sing. 

Jove  frowned,  and  *  Use  (he  cried)  those  eyes 

So  skilful,  and  those  hands  so  taper ; 
Do  something  exquisite  and  wise.*— 

She  bow*d,  obeyed  him,  and  cut  paper. 

This  vexing  him  who  gave  her  birth. 
Thought  by  all  heaven  a  burning  shaine, 

What  does  she  next,  but  bids  on  earth 
Her  Burlington  do  just  the  same ! 

Pallas,  you  give  yourself  <tran^e  airs; 

But  sure  you'll  find  it  hard  to  spoil 
The  sense  and  taste  of  one  that  bears 

The  name  of  Saville  and  of  Boyle. 

Alas !  one  bad  example  shewn. 

How  quickly  all  the  sex  pursue ! 
See,  madam  !  see  the  arts  o'erthrown 

Between  John  Overton  and  you* 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  easy  poetry  to  be  under- 
stood as  long  as  the  language  lasts  ;  but  modes  of 
speech,  which  owe  their  prevalence  only  to  modish 
folly,  or  to  the  eminence  of  those  that  use  them,  die 
away  with  their  inventors,  and  their  meaning,  in  a 
few  years,  is  no  longer  known. 

Easy  poetry  is  commonly  sought  in  petty  compo- 
sitions upon  minute  subjects ;  but  ease,  though  it 
excludes  pomp,  will  admit  greatness.  Many  lines  in 
Cato's  soliloquy  are  at  once  easy  and  sublime : 

The  divinity  that  stirs  within  us ; 

'Tis  heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter^ 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

■ If  there  is  a  power  above  us. 

And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Thro'  alMier  works,  he  roust  delight  in  virtue, 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 

Nor  is  ease  more  contrary  to  wit  than  to  sublimity : 
the  celebrated  stanza  of  Cowley,  on  a  lady  elaborately 
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■iressed,  loses  notbing  of  its  freedom  by  the  spirit  of 
■the  sentiment ; 


'Tis  lite  Uie  puis'Qing  of  a  dart, 
Too  apl  before  to  kill. 

Cowley  seems  to  have  possessed  the  power  of  writ- 
ing easily  beyond  any  other  of  our  poets ;  yet  his 
pursuit  of  remote  thoughts  led  him  often  into  harsh- 
ness of  expression.  Wa^ller  often  attempted,  but  sel- 
dom attained  it;  for  he  is  too  frequently  driven  into 
transpositions.  The  poets,  from  the  time  of  Dryden, 
have  gradually  advanced  Iq  embellishment,  and  con- 
sequently departed  from  simplicity  and  ease. 

To  require  from  any  author  many  pieces  of  easy 
poetry,  would  be,  indeed,  to  oppress  him  with  too 
hard  a  task.  It  is  less  difficult  to  write  a  volume  of 
lines  swelled  with  epithets,  brightened  by  figures,  and 
stiffened  by  transpositions,  than  to  produce  a  few 
couplets  graced  only  by  naked  elegance  and  simple 
purity,  which  require  so  much  care  and  skill,  that  I 
doubt  whether  any  of  our  authors  have  yet  been  able, 
for  twenty  lines  together,  nicely  to  observe  the  true 
definition  of  easy  poetry. 
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'  I  HAVE  passed  the  summer  in  one  of  those  places 
to  which  a  mineral  spring  gives  the  idle  and  luxurious 
an  annual  reason  for  resorting,  whenever  they  fancy 
themselves  offended  by  the  heat  of  London.  What 
is  the  true  motive  of  this  periodical  assembly  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  discover.  The  greater  part  of 
the  visitants  neither  feel  diseases  nor   fear  them. 
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What  pleasure  can  be  expected,  more  than  the  ya- 
riety  of  the  journey,  I  know  not,  for  the  numbers  are 
too  great  for  privacy,  and  too  small  for  diversion. 
As  each  is  known  to  be  a  spy  upon  the  rest,  they  all 
live  in  continual  restraint ;  and  having  but  a  narrow 
range  for  censure,  they  gratify  its  cravings  by  prey- 
ing OD  one  another. 

'  Buteveryconditionhassomeadvantages.  In  this 
confinement  a  smaller  circle  affords  opportunities  for 
more  exact  observation.  The  glass  that  magnifies  its 
object  contracts  the  sight  to  a  point ;  and  the  mind 
must  be  fixed  upon  a  single  character  to  remark  its 
minute  peculiarities.  Thequality  or  habit  which  passes 
unobserved  in  the  tumult  of  successive  multitudes, 
becomes  conspicuous  when  it  is  offered  to  the  notice 
day  after  day ;  and  perhaps  1  have,  without  any  dis- 
tinct notice,  seen  thousands  like  my  late  companions ; 
for  when  the  scene  can  be  varied  at  pleasure,  a  slight 
disgust  turns  us  aside  before  a  deep  impression  can 
be  made  upon  the  mind. 

'  There  was  aselect  set,  supposed  to  be  distinguish- 
ed by  superiority  of  intellects,  who  always  passed  the 
evening  together.  To  be  admitted  to  their  conversa- 
tion was  the  highest  honour  of  the  place ;  many 
youths  aspired  to  distinction, by  pretending  to  occa- 
sional invitations ;  and  the  ladies  were  often  wishing 
to  be  men,  that  they  might  partake  the  pleasure  of 
learned  society. 

'  I  know  not  whether  by  merit  or  destiny,  I  was. 
Boon  after  my  arrival,  admitted  to  this  envied  party, 
which  I  frequented  till  I  had  learned  the  art  by  which 
each  endeavoured  to  support  his  character, 

'  Tom  Steady  was  a  vehement  assertor  of  uncon- 
troverted  truth ;  and  by  keeping  himself  out  of  the 
reach  of  contradicUonhad  acquired  all  the  confidence 
which  the  consciousness  of  irresistible  abilities  could 
have  given.     I  was  once  mentioning  a  man  of  eini- 
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nence,  and  after  liaring  recounled  hia  virlnes,  en- 
deavoured to  represent  liim  fully,  by  mentioning  hJ^ 
faults.  "  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Steady,  '  that  he  has  faulta' 
I  can  easily  believe,  for  who  is  without  them  *  No 
man.  Sir,  is  now  alive,  among  the  innumerable  multi- 
tudes that  swarm  upon  the  earth,  however 
however  good,  who  has  not,  in  some  deg 
failings  and  his  faults.  If  there  beany  man  faultless, 
bring  him  forth  into  public  view,  shew  him  openly, 
and  let  him  be  known ;  but  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
and,  till  the  contrary  be  plainly  shewn,  shall  always 
maintain,  that  no  auch  man  is  to  be  found.  Tell  not 
me,  Sir,  of  impeccability  and  perfection ;  auch  talk 
is  for  those  that  are  strangers  in  the  world  ;  I  iiave 
seen  several  nations,  and  conversed  with  all  ranks  of 
people  ;  I  have  known  the  great  and  the  mean,  the 
learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  old  and  the  young,  the 
clerical  and  the  lay ;  but  I  have  never  found  a  man 
without  a  fault;  and  I  suppose  shall  diein  the  opinion, 
that  to  be  human  is  to  be  frail." 

'  To  all  this  nothing  could  be  opposed.  I  listened 
with  a  hanging  head ;  Mr.  Steady  looked  round  on 
the  hearers  with  triumph,  and  saw  every  eye  congra- 
tulating his  victory  ;  he  departed,  and  spent  the  next 
morning  in  following  those  who  retired  from  the  com- 
pany, and  telling  them,  with  injunctions  of  secrecy, 
how  poor  Spritely  began  to  take  liberties  with  men 
wiser  than  himself ;  but  that  he  suppressed  him  by 
adecisiveargument,  which  put  him  totally  to  silence. 

'  Dick  Snug  is  a  man  of  sly  remark  and  pithy  sen- 
tentiousness:heneverimmerge8himself  in  the  stream 
of  conversation,  but  lies  to  catch  his  companions  in 
theeddy  :  he  is  often  very  successful  inbreaking  nar- 
ratives, and  confounding  eloquence.  A  gentleman, 
giving  the  history  of  one  of  bis  acquaintance,  mada 
mention  of  a  lady  that  had  many  lovers:  -"  Then," 
said  Dick,  "  she  was  either  handsome  or  rich."    This 
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observation  beinc  well  received,  Dick  watched  the 
progressof  the  tale;  and,  hearing  of  a  man  lost  in  a 
shipwreck,  remarked,  that"  noman  was  ever  drowned 
upon  dry  land," 

'  Will  Startle  is  a  man  of  exquisite  scDsibility, 
whose  delicacy  of  frame,  and  quickness  of  discern- 
ment, subject  him  to  impressions  from  the  slightest 
causes ;  and  who,  tlierefore,  passes  hia  life  between 
rapture  and  horror,  in  quiverings  of  delight,  or  con- 
vulsions of  disgust.  His  emotions  are  too  violent  for 
many  words ;  his  thoughts  are  always  discovered  by 
exclamations.  "  Vile,  odious,  horrid,  detestable,"  and 
"  sweet,  charming,  delightful,  astonishing,"  compose 
almost  his  whole  vocabulary,  which  he  utters  with 
various  contortions  and  gesticulations,  not  easily  re- 
lated or  described. 

'  Jack  Solid  is  a  man  of  much  reading,  who  utters 
nothing  but  quotations ;  but  having  been,  I  suppose, 
too  confident  of  his  memory,  he  has  for  some  time 
neglected  his  books,  and  his  stock  erowa  every  day 
more  scanty,  Mr.  Solid  has  found  an  opportunity 
every  night  to  repeat,  from  Hudibras, 

Doubllesi  the  plcaiure  ii  ta  great 

or  being  dieuled,  as  to  cheat  j 

and  from  Waller, 

Poels  loie  liklf  the  pCAlae  (hey  would  have  got, 
Were  it  but  kngwn  what  Ihcj  liiscteellj  blol. 
'  Dick  Misty  is  a  man  of  deep  research,  and  for- 
cible penetration.  Others  are  content  with  super- 
ficial appearances ;  but  Dick  holds,  that  there  is 
no  etTect  without  a  cause,  and  values  himself  upon 
his  power  of  explaining  the  difficulty,  and  displaying 
the  abstruse.  Upon  a  dispute  among  us,  wliich 
of  two  young  strangers  was  more  beautiful,  "  You," 
says  Kir.  Misty,  turning  to  me,  "  like  Amaranthia 
better  than  Chloris.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  prefer- 
epue,  for  the  cause  is  evident ;  there  is  in  man  a  per- 
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ceptioa  of  harmony,  and  a  sensibility  of  perfection, 
vnich  touches  the  finer  fibres  of  the  mental  texture ; 
and  before  rea.san  can  descend  from  her  throne,  to 
pass  her  sentence  upon  the  things  compared,  drives 
IS  towards  the  object  proportioned  to  our  faculties,  by 
an  impulse  gentle,  yet  irresistible;  for  the  hannooic 
systemof  the  universe,  and  the  reciprocal  magnetism 
01  similar  natures,  are  always  operating  towards  cpn* 
formity  and  union ;  nor  can  the  powers  of  the  soul 
cease  from  agitation,  till  they  find  something  on  which 
they  can  repose."  To  this  nothing  was  opposed;  and 
Amaranthia  was  acknowledged  to  excel  Chloris. 
'  Of  the  rest  yon  may  expect  an  account  from, 
Sir,  yours,         Robin  Spritely.' 


N"  79.     SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  20,  1759. 

'  To  THE  Idler. 
■SIR, 
'Your  acceptance  of  a  former  letter  on  painting, 
gives  me  encouragement  to  offer  a  few  more  sketches 
on  the  same  subject. 

'  Amongst  the  painters  and  the  writers  on  paint- 
ing, there  is  one  maxim  universally  admitted,  and 
continually  inculcated.  "  Imitate  nature''  is  the  in- 
variable rule ;  but  I  know  none  who  have  explained 
in  what  manner  this  rule  is  to  be  understood ;  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  every  one  takes  it  in 
the  most  obvious  sense,  tliat  objects  are  represented 
naturally  when  they  have  such  reUef  that  Uiey  seem 
real.  It  may  appear  strange,  perhaps,  to  hear  this 
sense  of  the  rule  disputtd  ;  but  it  must  be  considered, 
that,  if  the  excellence  of  a  painter  consisted  only  m 
this  kind  of  imitation,  painting  must  lose  its  rank, 
and  be  no  longer  considered  as  a  libetid  art,  and 
sister  to  poetry,  this  imiuilion  being  merely  mecha- 
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nical,  in  which  the  slowest  intellect  is  always'  sure  to 
succeed  best;  for  the  painter  of  genius  cannot  stoop 
to  drudgery,  in  which  the  understanding  has  no  part; 
and  what  pretence  has  the  art  to  claim  kindred  with 
poetry,  but  by  its  powers  over  the  imagination  ?  To 
this  power  the  painter  of  genius  directs  his  aid;  in 
this  sense  he  studies  nature,  and  often  arrives  at  his 
end,  even  by  being  unnatural  in  the  confined  sense  of 
the  word. 

The  grand  style  of  painting  requires  this  minute 
attention  to  bo  carefully  avoided,  and  must  be  kept 
as  separate  from  it  as  the  ityte  of  poetry  from  that  of 
history.  Poetical  ornaments  destroy  that  air  of 
truth  and  plainness  which  ought  to  characterize 
history ;  but  the  very  being  of  poetry  consists  in 
departing  from  this  plain  narration,  and  adopting 
every  ornament  that  will  warm  the  imagination.  To 
desire  to  see  the  excellences  of  each  style  united, 
to  mingle  the  Dutch  with  the  Italian  school,  is  to 
join  contrarieties  which  cannot  subsist  together,  and 
which  destroy  the  efficacy  of  each  other.  The  Ita- 
lian attends  only  to  the  invariable,  the  great  and  ge. 
neral  ideas  which  are  fixed  and  inherent  in  universal 
nature  ;  the  Dutch,  on  the  contrary,  to  literal  truth, 
and  a  minute  exactness  in  the  detail,  as  1  may  say  of 
nature  modified  by  accident  The  attention  to  tliese 
petty  peculiarities  is  the  very  cause  of  this  natural- 
ness so  much  admired  in  the  Dutch  pictures,  which, 
if  we  suppose  it  to  be  a  beauty,  is  certainly  of  a 
lower  order,  which  ought  to  give  place  to  a  beauty  of 
a  superior  kind,  since  one  cannot  be  obtained  but  by 
departing  from  the  other. 

'  If  my  opinion  was  asked  concerning  the  works 
of  Michael  Angelo,  whether  they  would  receive  any 
advantage  from  possessing  this  mechanical  merit,  1 
should  not  scruple  to  say  they  would  not  only  re- 
ceive no  advantage,  but  would  lose,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  effect  which  they  now  have  on  every  mind 
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susceptible  of  great  and  noble  ideas.  His  works 
may  be  said  to  be  all  genius  and  soul ;  and  why 
should  they  be  loaded  with  heavy  matter,  which  can 
only  counteract  his  purpose  by  retarding  the  pro- 
gress of  the  imagination? 

If  this  opinion  should  be  thought  one  of  the  wild 
GKtravagancea  of  enthusiasm,  I  shall  only  say,  that 
those  who  censure  it  are  not  conversant  in  the  works 
of  the  great  masters.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
the  exact  degree  of  euthusiasm  that  the  arts  of  paint- 
ing and  poetry  may  admit.  There  may  perhaps  be 
too  great  an  indulgence,  as  well  as  too  great  a  re~ 
straint  of  imagination ;  and  if  the  one  produces  in- 
coherent monsters,  the  other  produces  what  is  full 
Ss  bad,  lifeless  insipidity.  An  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  passions,  and  good  sense,  but  not  common 
sense,  must  at  last  determine  its  limits.  Ithas  been 
thought,  and  1  believe  with  reason,  that  Michael  An- 
gelosometimes  transgressed  those  hmits;  and  I  think 
I  have  seen  figures  of  him  of  which  it  was  vety  dif- 
ficult to  determine  whether  they  were  in  the  highest 
degree  sublime  or  extremely  ridiculous.  Such  faults 
may  be  said  to  be  the  ebullitions  of  genius  ;  but  at 
least  he  had  this  merit,  that  he  never  was  insipid, 
and  whatever  passion  his  works  may  excite,  they  will 
always  escape  contempt. 

What  I  have  had  under  consideration  is  the  sub- 
limest  style,  particularly  that  of  Michael  Angelo,  the 
Homer  of  painting.  Other  kinds  may  admit  of  this 
naturalness,  which  of  the  lowest  kind  is  the  chief 
merit ;  but  in  painting,  as  in  poetry,  the  highest  style 
has  the  least  of  common  nature. 

One  may  very  safely  recommend  a  little  more  en- 
thusiasm to  the  modern  painters :  too  much  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  vice  of  the  present  age.  The  Italians 
seem  to  have  been  continually  declining  in  this  re- 
spect from  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo  to  that  of 
Carlo  Maratti,  and  from  thence  to  the  very  bathos 
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of  ioBipidity  to  which  they  nris  now  Butik  ;  so  that 
thoro  is  no  need  of  remarking,  that  where  1  nieii- 
tioned  the  Italian  jjainters  in  opposition  to  the  Dutch , 
I  mean  not  the  moderns,  but  the  heads  of  the  old 
Roman  and  Bolognian  schools  ;  nor  did  I  mean  to 
include  in  my  idea  of  an  Italian  painter,  the  Venetian 
school,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  Dutch  part  of 
the  Italian  genius,  I  have  only  to  add  a  word  of  ad- 
vice to  the  painters,  that  however  excellent  they  may 
be  in  painting  naturally,  they  would  not  flatter  them- 
selves very  much  upon  it ;  and  to  the  connoisseurs, 
that  when  they  see  a  cat  or  fiddle  painted  so  finely, 
that  as  the  phrase  is,  '  It  looks  as  if  you  could  take 
it  «p,'  they  would  not  for  that  reason  immediately 
compare  the  painter  to  Raffaelle  and  Michael  An- 
gelo. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  1759. 


That  every  day  has  its  pains  and  s 
versally  experienced,  and  almost  universally  con- 
fessed; butlet  us  not  attend  only  to  mournful  truths  ', 
if  we  look  impartially  about  lis,  we  shall  find  that 
every  day  has  likewise  its  pleasures  and  its  joys. 

The  lime  is  now  come  when  the  town  is  again  be- 
ginning: to  be  full,  and  the  rusticated  beauty  sees  an 
end  of  her  banishment.  Those  whom  the  tyranny 
of  fashion  had  condemned  to  pass  the  summer  among 
shades  and  brooks,  are  now  preparing  to  return  to 
plays,  balls,  and  assembUes,  with  health  restored  by 
retirement,  and  spirits  kindled  by  expectation. 

Many  a  mind,  which  has  languished  some  months 
without  emotion  or  desire,  now  feels  a  sudden  reno- 
vation of  its  faculties.  It  was  long  ago  observed 
by  Pythagoras,  that  ability  and  necessity  dwell  near 
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eacb  other.  She  that  wandered  in  the  garden,  with- 
out sense  of  its  fragrance,  and  lay  day  after  day 
stretched  upon  a  couch  behind  a  green  curtain,  un- 
willing to  wake,  and  unable  to  sleep,  now  summons 
her  thoughts  to  consider  which  of  her  last  year's 
clothes  shall  be  seen  again,  and  to  anticipate  the 
raptures  of  a  new  suit;  the  day  and  the  night  are 
now  filled  with  occupation ;  the  laces,  which  were 
too  fine  to  be  worn  among  rustics,  are  taken  from 
the  boxes  and  reviewed,  and  the  eye  is  no  sooner 
closed  after  its  labours,  than  whole  shops  of  silk 
busy  the  fancy. 

But  happiness  !s  nothing  if  it  is  not  known,  and 
very  little  if  it  is  not  envied.  Before  the  day  of  de- 
parture a  week  is  always  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment and  reception  of  ceremonial  visits,  at  which 
nothing  can  be  mentioned  but  the  delights  of  Lon- 
don. The  lady  who  is  hastening  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, flutters  her  wings,  displays  her  prospect  of  fe- 
licity, tells  how  she  grudges  every  moment  of  delay, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  those  whom  she  knows  con- 
demned to  stay  at  home,  is  sure  to  wonder  by  what 
arts  life  can  be  made  supportable  through  a  winter 
in  the  country,  and  to  tell  how  often,  amidst  the 
ecstasies  of  an  opera,  she  shall  pity  those  friends 
■whom  she  has  left  behind.  Her  hope  of  giving  pain 
is  seldom  disappointed  :  the  affected  indifference  of 
one,  the  faint  congratulations  of  another,  the  wishes 
of  some  openly  confessed,  and  the  silent  dejection 
of  the  rest,  all  exalt  her  opinion  of  her  own  supe- 

But,  however  we  may  labour  for  our  own  decep- 
tion, truth,  though  unwelcome,  will  sometimes  intrude 
upon  the  mind.  They  who  have  already  enjoyed 
the  crowds  and  noise  of  the  great  city,  know  that  i 
their  desire  to  return  is  little  more  than  the  restless- 
ness of  a  vacant  mind,  that  they  are  not  so  much  led 
by  hope  as  driven  by  disgust,  and  wish  rather  to  leave. 
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the  country  than  to  see  the  town.  There  is  com- 
monly m  every  coach  a  pnasenger  enwrapped  it)  si- 
lent espectation,  -whose  joy  is  more  sincere,  and 
whose  hopes  are  more  exalted.  The  virgin  whom 
the  last  snmmer  released  from  her  governess,  and 
who  is  now  going;  between  her  mother  and  her  aunt 
to  try  the  fortune  of  her  wit  and  beauty,  suspects  no 
fallacy  in  the  gay  representation.  She  believes  her- 
self passing  into  another  world,  and  images  London 
as  on  Elysian  region,  where  every  hour  has  its  pro- 
per pleasure,  where  nothing  is  seen  but  the  blaze  of 
wealth,  and  nothing  heard  but  merriment  and  Bat- 
tery; where  the  morning  always  rises  on  a  show,  and 
the  evening  closes  on  a  ball ;  where  the  eyes  are  used 
only  to  sparkle,  and  the  feet  only  to  dance. 

Her  aunt  and  her  mother  amuSe  themselves  on  the 
road,  wiih  telling  her  of  dangers  to  be  dreaded,  and 
cautions  to  be  observed.  She  hears  them  as  they 
heard  their  predecessors,  with  incredulity  or  con- 
tempt. She  sees  that  they  have  ventured  and  es- 
caped :  and  one  of  the  pleasures  which  she  promises 
herself  is,  to  detect  their  falsehoods,  and  be  freed 
from  their  admonitions. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  those  whom  we  do  not 
know,  because  they  have  never  deceived  us.  The 
fair  adventurer  may  perhaps  listen  to  the  Idler,  whom 
shecannot  suspect  of  rivalry  or  malice;  yet  he  scarce- 
ly expects  to  be  credited  when  he  tells  her,  that  her 
expectations  will  likewise  enJin  disappointraent. 

The  uniform  necessities  of  human  nature  produce 
in  a  great  measure  unifonnity  of  life,  and  for  part  of 
the  day  make  one  place  like  another;  to  dress  and 
imdress,  to  eat  and  to  sleep,  are  the  same  in  London 
as  in  the  country.  The  supernumerary  hours  have 
indeed  a  greater  variety  both  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 
The  stranger,  gazed  on  by  multitudes  at  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  Park,  is  perhaps  on  the  highest  sum- 
rait  of  female  happiness;  but  how  great  is  the  an- 
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gnish  when  the  novelty  of  another  face  draws  lier 
worehippera  away  1  Tlic  heart  may  leap  for  a  time 
under  a  fine  gown ;  but  the  sight  of  a  gown  yet  finer 
puta  an  end  to  rapture.  In  the  firatrow  at  an  opera 
two  hours  may  he  happily  passed  in  listening  to  the 
music  on  the  stage,  and  watching  the  g:lances  of  the 
company;  but  how  will  the  night  end  in  despondency 
when  she  that  imagined  herself  the  sovereign  of  the 
place,  sees  lords  contending  to  lead  Iris  to  her  chair  '. 
There  is  little  pleasure  in  converBation  to  her  whose 
wit  is  regarded  but  in  the  second  place :  and  who  can 
dance  with  ease  or  spirit  that  sees  Amaryllis  led  out 
before  her  ?  She  that  fancied  nothing  but  a  succes- 
sion of  pleasures,  will  find  herself  engaged  without 
design  in  numberless  competitions,  and  mortified 
without  provocation  with  numberless  afBictions. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  extinguish  that  ardour  which 
I  wish  to  moderate,  or  to  discourage  those  whom  I 
am  endeavouring  to  restrain.  To  know  the  world  ig 
necessary,  since  we  were  bom  for  the  help  of  one 
another;  and  to  know  it  early  is  convenient,  if  it  be 
only  that  we  may  learn  early  to  despise  it.  She  that 
brings  to  London  a  mind  well  prepared  for  improve- 
ment, though  she  misses  her  hope  of  uninterrupted 
happiness,  will  gain  in  return  an  opportunity  of  add- 
ing knowledge  to  vivacity,  and  enlarging  ii 
to  virtue. 


N''81.     SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  3,1759. 

As  the  English  army  was  passing  towards  Quebec, 
along  a  soft  savanna  between  a  mountain  and  a 
lake,  one  of  the  petty  chiefs  of  the  inland  regions 
stood  upon  a  rock  surrounded  by  his  clan,  and  from 
behind  the  shelter  of  the  bushes  contemplated  the 
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art  and  regularity  of  European  war.  It  was  even- 
ing, the  tents  were  pitcbed  :  he  observed  the  secu- 
rity with  whiL'ti  the  troops  rested  in  the  night,  and 
the  order  with  whicli  the  march  was  renewed  in  the 
Riorniug.  He  continued  to  pursue  ihem  with  his 
eye  till  they  could  be  seen  no  lon^r,  and  then  stood 
for  some  time  silent  and  pensive. 

Then  turning  to  his  followers,  '  My  children,' 
said  he,  '  I  have  often  heard  from  men  hoary  with 
long  life,  that  there  was  a  time  when  our  ancestors 
were  absolute  lords  of  the  woods,  the  meadows,  and 
the  lakes,  wherever  the  eye  can  reach,  or  the  foot 
can  pass.  Tliey  fished  and  hunted,  feasted  and 
danced,  and  when  ihey  were  weary  lay  dowu  under 
the  first  thicket,  without  danger  and  without  fear. 
They  changed  their  habitations  as  the  seasons  re- 
quired, convenience  pronrpt^d,  or  curiosity  allured 
them ;  and  sometimes  gathered  the  fruits  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  sometimes  sported  in  canoes  along  thecoast. 
'  Many  years  and  ages  are  supposed  to  have  been 
thus  passed  in  plenty  and  security ;  when,  at  last,  a 
new  race  of  men  entered  our  country  from  the  great 
ocean.  They  enclosed  themselves  in  habitations  of 
stone,  which  our  ancestors  could  neither  enter  by 
violence  nor  destroy  by  fire.  They  issued  from 
those  fastnesses,  sometimes  covered  like  the  arma- 
dillo with  shells,  from  which  the  lance  rebounded 
on  the  striker,  and  sometimes  carried  by  mighty 
beasts,  which  had  never  been  seen  in  our  vales  or 
forests,  of  such  strength  and  swiftness,  that  flight 
and  opposition  were  vain  alike.  Those  invaders 
ranged  over  the  continent,  slaughtering  in  their  rage 
those  tliat  resisted,  and  those  that  submitted,  in 
their  mirth.  Of  those  that  remained,  some  were 
buried  in  caverns,  and  condemned  to  dig  metals  for 
their  masters ;  some  were  employed  in  tilling  the 
L  _     ^™"nd^  of  which  foreign  tyrants  devour  tlie  pro- 
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duce ;  ami,  wlicn  the  sword  and  the  mines  have 
destroyed  the  nalivea,  tliey  supply  their  placi;  by 
human  being?  of  another  colour,  brought  from  some 
distant  counlry  to  perish  here  under  toil  and  torture, 

*  Some  there  are  who  boast  their  humanity,  and 
content  themselves  to  seize  our  chases  and  fisheries, 
who  drive  us  from  every  track  of  ground  where  fer- 
tility and  pleasantness  invite  them  to  settle,  and 
make  no  war  upon  us  except  when  we  intrude  upon 
our  own  lands. 

'  Others  pretend  to  have  purchased  a  right  of 
residence  and  tyranny  ;  but  surely  the  insoleuce  of 
such  bargains  is  more  offensive  than  the  avowed  and 
open  dominion  of  force.  What  reward  can  induce 
the  possessor  of  a  country  to  admit  a  Btrang«t  more 
powerful  thau  himself?  Fraud  or  terror  must  operate 
m  such  contracts ;  either  they  promised  protection 
which  they  never  have  afforded,  or  instruction  which 
they  never  imparted.  We  hoped  to  be  secured  by 
their  favour  from  some  other  evil,  or  to  learn  the 
arts  of  Europe,  by  which  we  might  be  able  to  secure 
ourselves.  Their  power  they  never  have  exerted  in 
our  defence,  and  their  arts  they  have  studiously 
concealed  from  us.  Their  treaties  are  only  to  de- 
ceive, and  their  traffic  only  to  defraud  us.  They 
have  a  written  law  among  them,  of  which  they  boast 
as  derived  from  Him  who  made  the  earth  and  sea, 
and  by  which  they  profess  to  believe  that  man  will 
be  made  happy  when  life  shall  forsake  him.  Why 
is  not  this  law  communicated  to  us  ?  It  is  concealed 
because  it  is  violated.  For  how  can  they  preach  it 
to  an  Indian  nation,  when  I  am  told  that  one  of  its 
first  precepts  forbids  them  to  do  to  othei's  what  they 
would  not  that  others  should  do  to  them  ? 

'  But  the  time  perhaps  is  now  approaching  when 

the  pride  of  usurpation  shall  be  crushed,  and  the 

cruellies  of  invasion  shall  be  revi-nfed.     The  sons 
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of  rapacity  ha^e  now  drawn  their  swords  upon  eacli 
other,  and  referred  their  claims  to  the  decision  of 
war ;  lei  us  look  unconcerned  upon  the  slaughter, 
and  remerober  that  the  death  of  every  European 
delivers  the  country  from  a  tyrant  and  a  robber;  for 
what  is  the  claim  of  either  nation,  but  the  claim  of 
the  vulture  to  the  leveret,  of  the  tiger  to  the  fawn  T 
Let  them  then  continue  to  dispute  their  title  to 
regions  which  they  cannot  people,  to  purchase  by 
danger  and  blood  the  empty  dignity  of  dominion 
over  mountains  which  they  will  never  climb,  and 
rivers  which  they  will  never  pass.  Let  us  en- 
deavour, in  the  mean  time,  to  learn  their  disciplioc, 
and  to  forge  their  weapons ;  and,  when  they  shall 
be  weakened  with  mutunl  slaughter,  let  us  rush  down 
upon  them,  force  their  remains  to  take  shelter  in  their 
ships,  and  reign  once  more  in  our  native  country," 
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'To  THE  Idler. 
'SIR, 
'  Discoursing  in  my  last  letter  on  the  different 
practice  of  the  Italian  and  Dutch  painters,  1  ob- 
served, that  "  the  Italian  painter  attends  onl;y  to  the   , 
invariable,  the  great  and  general  ideas  which  are 
Axed  and  inherent  in  universal  nature." 

'  I  was  led  into  tlie  subject  of  this  letter  by  endea- 
vouring to  fix  the  original  cause  of  this  conduct  of 
the  Italian  masters.  If  it  can  he  proved  that  by  this 
choice  they  selected  the  moat  beautiful  part  of  the 
creation,  it  will  shew  how  much  their  principle!)  are 
founded  on  reason,  and,  at  t!ie  same  time,  discover 
the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  beauty. 
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*  1  suppose  it  will  be  easily  griinted,  tliat  no  man 
can  judge  whether  any  animal  be  beautiful  in  its 
kind,  or  deformed,  who  has  seen  only  one  of  that 
Bpecies ;  that  is  as  coucluslve  in  regard  to  the  human 
figure ;  so  that  if  a  man,  born  blind,  was  to  recover 
his  sight,  and  the  most  beautiful  woman  was  brought 
before  him,  he  could  not  determine  whether  she  was 
handsome  or  not;  nor,  if  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  deformed  were  produced,  could  he  any  better 
detccmine  to  which  he  should  give  the  preference, 
having  seen  only  those  two.  To  distinguish  beauty, 
then,  implies  the  having  seen  many  individuals  of 
that  species.  If  it  is  aslced,  how  is  more  skill  ac- 
quired by  the  observation  of  greater  numbers  ?  I 
answer,  that,  in  consequence  of  having  seen  many, 
the  power  is  acquired,  even  without  seeking  after  it, 
of  distinguishing  between  accidental  blemishes  and 
excrescences  which  are  continually  varying  the  sur. 
face  of  Nature's  works,  and  the  invariable  general 
form  which  nature  most  frequently  produces,  and 
always  seems  to  intend  in  her  productions. 

'  Thus  amongst  the  blades  of  grass  or  leaves  of 
the  same  tree,  though  no  two  can  be  found  exactly 
alike,  yet  the  general  form  is  invariable :  a  natu- 
ralist, before  he  chose  one  as  a  sample,  would  exa- 
mine many,  since,  if  he- took  the  first  that  occurred, 
it  might  have,  by  accident  or  otherwise,  such  a  form 
as  that  it  would  scarcely  be  known  to  belong  to  that 
species ;  he  selects,  as  the  painter  does,  the  most 
beautiful,  that  is,  the  most  general  form  of  nature. 

'  Every  species  of  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vege- 
table creation  may  be  said  to  have  a  fixed  or  deter- 
minate form  towards  which  nature  is  continually 
inclining,  like  various  lines  terminating  in  the  centre ; 
or  it  may  be  compared  to  pendulums  vibrating  in 
different  directions  over  one  central  point,  and  as 
they  all  cross  the  centre,  though  quly  one  passes 
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through  any  other  point,  so  it  will  be  found  that 
perfect  beauty  is  oftener  produced  bj  nature  than 
deformity ;  I  do  not  mean  than  deformity  in  genecal, 
but  than  any  one  kind  of  deformity.  To  instance 
in  a  particular  part  of  a  feature :  the  line  that  forms 
the  ridge  of  the  nose  is  beautiful  when  it  is  straight; 
this  then  is  the  central  form,  which  is  oftener  found 
than  either  concave,  convex,  or  any  other  irregular 
form  that  shall  he  proposed.  As  we  are  then  more 
accustomed  to  beauty  than  deformity,  we  may  con- 
clude that  to  be  the  reason  why  we  approve  and 
admire  it,  as  we  approve  and  admire  customs  and 
fashions  of  dress  for  no  other  reason  than  that  we 
are  used  to  them,  so  that  though  habit  and  custom 
cannot  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  beauty,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  cause  of  our  liking  it ;  and  t  bave  no  doubt 
but  that,  if  we  were  more  used  to  deformity  than 
beauty,  deformity  would  then  lose  the  idea  now 
annexed  to  it,  and  take  that  of  beauty;  aa,  if  the 
whole  world  should  agree  that  yen  antl  wo  should 
change  their  meanings,  yes  would  then  deny,  and  no 
would  affirm. 

'  Whoever  undertakes  to  proceed  farther  in  this 
argument,  and  endeavours  to  fix  a  general  criterion 
of  beauty  respecting  different  apeciea,  or  to  shew 
why  one  species  is  more  beautiful  than  another,  it 
will  be  required  from  hira  first  to  prove  that  one 
species  is  really  more  beautiful  than  another.  That 
we  prefer  one  to  the  other,  and  with  very  good  rea- 
son, will  be  readily  granted ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
from  thence  that  we  think  it  more  a  beautiful  form  ; 
for  we  have  no  criterion  of  form  by  which  to  deter- 
mine our  judgment.  He  who  says  a  swan  is  more 
beautiful  than  a  dove,  means  little  more  than  that 
he  has  more  pleasure  in  seeing  a  swan  than  a  dove, 
either  from  the  stateliuess  of  its  motions,  or  its  being 
a  more  rare  bird;  and  he  who  gives  the  preference 
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to  the  dove,  does  it  from  some  association  of  idcaa 
of  innocence  that  he  always  anucnes  to  the  dove  ; 
but,  if  he  pretends  to  defend  tbe  preference  he  gives 
to  one  or  the  other  by  endeavouring  to  prove  tliat 
this  more  beamJful  form  proceeds  from  a  parti- 
cular gradation  of  magnitude,  undulation  of  a  curve, 
or  direction  of  a  line,  or  vliatever  other  conceit 
of  his  imagination  lie  shall  fix  on  as  a  criterion  of 
form,  he  will  be  continually  contradicting  himself, 
and  find  at  last  that  the  great  Mather  of  Nature  will 
not  be  subjected  to  such  narrow  rules.  Among  tbe 
various  reasons  why  we  prefer  one  part  of  her  works 
to  another,  the  most  general,  1  believe,  is  habit  and 
custom;  custom  makes,  in  a  ceilain  sense,  white 
black,  and  black  white ;  It  is  custom  alone  deter- 
mines our  preference  of  the  colour  of  the  Europeans 
to  the  Ethiopians;  and  they,  for  the  same  reason, 
prefer  their  own  colour  to  ours.  I  suppose  nobody 
will  doubt,  if  one  of  their  painters  were  to  paint  the 
goddess  of  beauty,  but  that  he  would  represent  her 
black,  with  thick  lips,  flat  nose,  and  woolly  hair  ; 
and,  it  seems  to  me,  he  would  act  very  unnaturally 
if  he  did  not;  for  by  what  criterion  will  any  one  dis- 
pute the  propriety  of  his  idea  ?  We,  indeed,  say, 
that  the  form  and  colour  of  the  European  is  prefer- 
able  to  that  of  the  Ethiopian ;  but  1  know  of  no 
reason  we  have  for  it,  but  that  we  are  more  accus- 
tomed to  it.  U  is  absurd  to  say,  that  beauty  is  pos- 
sessed of  attractive  powers,  which  irresistibly  seize 
the  corresponding;  mind  with  love  and  admiration, 
since  that  argument  is  equally  conclusive  in  the  fa- 
vour of  the  white  and  tlie  black  philoionber. 

■  The  black  aod  while  nations  must,  in  respect  of 
beautv,  be  considered  as  of  different  kind*,  at  lea*! 
a  diSerent  tpecies  of  the  tame  kind ;  from  one  of 
whidi  to  tbe  other,  as  I  (Anervtd,  no  iiifi:rcnc«  can 
be  drawti. 

-  Novelty  it  said  to  be  one  irf  (Jk  causes  of  beuljr ; 
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that  novelty  is  a  very  sufficient  reason  why  we 
should  admire,  is  not  denied ;  but  because  it  ta 
uQcommon,  is  it  therefore  beautiful?  The  beauty 
that  is  produced  by  colour,  as  when  we  prefer  one 
bird  to  another,  though  of  the  same  form,  on  account 
of  its  colour,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  argument, 
which  reaches  only  to  form.  I  have  here  considered 
the  word  beavtif  as  being  properly  applied  to  form 
alone.  There  is  a  necessity  of  fixing  this  confined 
sense ;  for  their  can  he  no  argument,  if  the  sense  of 
the  word  is  extended  to  every  thing  that  is  approved. 
A  rose  may  as  well  be  said  to  be  beautiful  because  it 
has  a  fine  smell,  as  a  bird  because  of  its  colour. 
When  we  apply  the  word  beauty  we  do  not  mean 
always  by  it  a  more  beautiful  form,  but  something 
valuable  on  account  of  its  rarity,  usefulness,  colour, 
or  any  other  property.  A  horse  is  said  to  be  a 
beautiful  animal ;  but,  had  a  horse  as  few  good 
qualities  as  a  tortoise,  I  do  not  imagine  that  be 
would  be  then  esteemed  beautiful. 

'  A  fitness  to  the  end  proposed,  is  said  to  be  ano- 
ther cause  of  beauty  ;  but  supposing  we  were  pro- 
per judges  of  what  form  is  the  most  proper  in  an 
animal  to  constitute  strength  or  swiftness, we  always 
determine  concerning  its  beauty,  before  we  exert 
our  understanding  to  judge  of  its  fitness. 

'  From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  the  works  of  nature,  if  we  compare  one  species 
with  another,  arc  all  equally  beautiful;  and  that 
preference  is  given  from  custom,  or  some  association 
of  ideas  ;  and  that,  in  creatures  of  the  same  species, 
beauty  is  the  medium  or  centre  of  all  various  forms. 

'  To  conclude,  then,  by  way  of  corollary ;  if  it  has 
been  proved,  that  the  painter,  by  attending  to  the 
invariable  and  general  ideas  of  nature,  produces 
beauty,  he  must,  by  regarding  minute  particularities 
and  accidental^discriminations,  deviate  from  the  unj- 
versal  rule,  and  pollute  his  cRiivas  with  deformity.' 
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I  >  'To  THE  Idler. 

P  ■  SIR, 
'  I  SUPPOSE  you  havG  forgotten  tliat  many  weeks 
ago  I  promised  to  send  yoii  a.a  account  of  my  com- 
panions at  the  Wtlls.  You  would  not  deny  me  a 
place  among  the  most  faithful  votaries  of  idleness 
if  you  knew  how  often  I  have  recollected  ray  engage- 
ment, and  contented  myself  to  delay  the  perfbi 
ance  for  some  reason  which  I  durst  not  cxamme 
because  I  knew  it  to  be  false ;  how  often  I  have 
sat  down  to  write  and  rejoiced  at  interruption 
and  how  often  I  have  praised  the  dignity  of  resoli 
tion,  determined  at  night  to  write  in  the  morning,  an 
deferred  it  in  the  morning  to  the  quiet  hours  of  night, 

'  1  have  at  last  begun  what  1  have  long  wished  at 
3D  end,  and  find  it  more  easy  than  1  expected  to  con- 
tinue niy  narrtttion. 

'  Our  assembly  could  boast  no  such  constellatiou 
of  intellects  as  Clarendon's  band  of  associates.  We 
had  among  us  no  Selden,  Falkland,  or  Waller;  but 
we  had  men  not  less  important  in  their  own  eyes, 
though  less  distinguished  by  the  public;  and  fiiany 
a  time  have  we  lamented  the  partiality  of  mankind, 
and  agreed  that  men  of  the  deepest  inquiry  some- 
times let  their  discoveries  die  away  in  silence,  that 
the  most  comprehensive  observers  have  seldom  op- 
portunities of  imparting  their  remarks,  and  that 
modest  merit  passes  in  the  crowd  unknown  and  un- 
heeded. 

*  One  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  society  was  Sim 
Scruple,  who  lives  in  a  continual  equipoise  of  doubt, 
and  is  a  constant  enemy  to  confidence  and  dog- 
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malism.  Mini's  f»vourite  topic  of  conversation  is, 
the  narrowness  of  the  human  mind,  the  fiiUacious- 
ness  of  our  aensea,  the  prevalence  of  early  prejudice, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  appearances.  Sim  has  many 
doubts  about  the  nature  of  death,  and  is  sometimes 
inclined  to  believe  that  sensation  may  survive  mo- 
tion, and  that  a  dead  man  may  feel'  though  lie 
cannot  stir.  He  has  sometimes  hinted  that  man 
might  perhaps  have  been  naturally  a  quadruped ; 
and  thinks  it  vtoulU  be  very  proper,  that  at  the 
Foundling-hospital  some  children  should  be  enclosed 
in  an  apartment  in  which  the  nurses  should  be 
obliged  to  walk  half  upon  four  and  half  upon  two, 
lliat  the  younglings,  being  bred  without  the  prejudice 
of  example,  might  have  no  other  ^ide  than  nature, 
and  might  at  last  come  forth  into  the  world  as  genius 
should  direct,  erect  or  prone,  on  two  legs  or  on  four, 

'  The  next  in  dignity  of  mein  and  fluency  of  talk 
was  Dick  Wormwood,  whose  sole  delig-ht  is  to  find 
every  thing  wrong.  Dick  never  enters  a  room  but 
he  shews  that  ttiedoor  and  the  chimney  are  ill-placed. 
He  never  walks  into  the  fields  but  he  finds  ground 
ploughed  which  is  fitter  for  pasture.  He  is  always 
an  enemy  to  the  present  fashion.  He  holds  that  all 
the  beauty  and  virtue  of  women  will  soon  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  use  of  tea  He  triumphs  when  he 
talks  on  the  present  system  of  education,  and  tells  us 
with  great  vehemence,  that  we  are  learning  words 
when  we  should  learn  things.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
we  suck  in  errors  at  the  nurse's  breast,  and  thinks  it 
extremely  ridiculous  that  children  should  be  taught 
to  use  the  right  hand  rather  than  the  left. 

'  Bob  Sturdy  considers  it  as  a  point  of  honour  to 
say  again  what  he  has  once  said,  and  wonders  how 
any  man  that  has  been  known  to  alter  bis  opinion, 
can  look  his  neighbours  in  the  face.  Bob  is  ttit^ 
most  formidable  disputant  of  the  whole  company  ; 
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for  without  troubling  himself  to  search  for  reasons, 
he  tires  tiia  antagonist  witti  repented  ulfirmalioiis. 
Wheo  Bob  has  been  attacked  for  an  liotir  with  all  the 
powers  of  eloquence  and  reason,  and  his  position 
appears  to  all  but  himself  utterly  untenable,  he 
always  closes  the  debate  with  his  first  declaration, 
ijitroduced  by  a  stout  preface  of  contemptuous  civi- 
lity. "Ail  ihia  i3  very  judicious;  you  may  talk, 
Sir,  as  you  please ;  but  I  will  stiU  say  what  1  said  at 
first."  Bob  deals  much  in  universaU,  which  he  has 
now  obliged  us  to  let  pass  without  exceptions.  He 
lives  on  an  annuity,  and  holds  [hat  "  there  are  as 
maay  thieves  as  traders ;"  he  is  of  loyalty  unshaken, 
and  always  maintains,  that  "  he  who  sees  a  Jacobite 
sees  a  rascal," 

'  Phil  Gentle  is  an  enemy  to  the  rudeness  of  con- 
tradiction and  the  turbulence  of  debate.  Phil  has 
DO  notions  of  his  own,  and  therefore  willingly  catches 
from  the  last  speaker  such  as  he  shall  dtop.  This 
Inflexibility  of  ignorance  is  easily  accommodated  to 
any  tenet ;  his  only  difficulty  is,  when  the  disputants 
grow  zealous,  how  to  be  of  two  contrary  opinions  at 
once.  If  no  appeal  is  made  to  his  judgment,  he  has 
the  ail  of  distributing  his  attention  and  his  smiles  in 
such  a  manner,  that  each  thinks  him  of  his  own 
party  ;  but  if  he  is  obliged  to  speak,  he  then  observes 
that  the  question  is  difficult ;  that  he  never  received 
so  much  pleasure  from  a  debate  before ;  that  neither 
of  the  con  trove  rtists  could  have  found  his  match  in 
any  other  company  ;  that  Mr.  Wormwood's  assertion 
is  very  well  supported,  and  yet  there  is  great  force 
in  what  Mr.  Scruple  advanced  against  it.  By  this 
indefinite  declaration  both  are  commonly  satisfied  ; 
for  he  that  has  prevailed  is  in  good  humour ;  and  he 
that  lias  felt  his  own  weakness  is  very  glad  to  have 
escaped  so  well.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Robin  Si-ritely." 
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BiOGKAFHY  ia,  of  the  various  kinds  of  narrative 
writing,  that  which  is  most  eagerlv  read,  and  moBt 
easily  applied  to  the  purposed  of  life. 

In  romances,  when  the  wide  field  of  possibility  lies 
open  to  invention,  the  incidents  may  easily  be  made 
more  numerous,  the  vicissitudes  more  sudden,  and 
the  events  more  wonderful ;  but  from  the  time  of 
life  when  fancy  begins  to  be  overruled  by  reason 
and  corrected  by  experience,  the  most  artful  tale 
raises  little  curiosity  when  it  is  known  to  be  false ; 
though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  sometimes  read  as  a 
model  of  a  neat  or  elegant  style,  not  for  the  sake  of 
knowing  what  it  contains,  but  hoiv  it  is  written  ;  or 
those  that  are  weary  of  themselves,  may  have  re- 
course to  it  as  a  pleasing  dream,  of  which,  when  they 
awake,  they  voluntarily  dismiss  tbe  images  from  their 

The  examples  and  events  of  history  press,  indeed, 
upon  the  mind  with  the  weigiht  of  truth  ;  but  when 
they  are  reposiltd  in  the  memory,  they  arc  oilener 
employed  for  show  than  use,  and  rather  diversify 
conversation  than  regulate  life.  Few  are  engaged  in 
such  scenes  as  (;ive  them  opportunities  of  growing 
wiser  by  the  downfal  of  statesmen  or  the  defeat  of 
generals.  The  stratagems  of  war  and  the  intrigues 
of  courts,  are  read  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
with  the  same  Indifference  as  the  adventures  of  fabled 
heroes,  or  the  revolutionsof  a  fairy  region.  Between 
falsehood  and  nselesa  truth  there  is  little  difference. 
As  gold  which  he  cannot  spend  will  make  no  man 
rich,  so  knowledge  which  he  cannot  apply  will  make 
no  man  wise. 
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The  mischievous  consequences  of  vice  and  folly, 
of  irregular  desires  and  predominant  passions,  are 
best  discovered  by  those  relations  which  are  levelled 
with  the  general  surface  of  life,  which  tell  not  how 
any  man  became  great,  but  how  he  was  made  happy ; 
not  how  he  lost  the  favour  of  his  prince,  but  how  he 
became  discontented  with  himself. 

Those  relations  are  ihetefote  commonly  of  most 
value  in  wliich  the  writer  tells  his  own  story.  He 
that  recounts  the  life  of  another  commonly  dwells 
most  upon  conspicuous  events,  lessens  the  familiarity 
of  his  tale  to  increase  its  dignity,  shews  his  favourite 
at  adistancedecoratedand  magnified  like  the  ancient 
actors  in  their  tragic  dress,  and  endeavours  to  hide 
the  man  that  he  may  produce  a  beio. 

But  if  it  be  true,  which  was  said  by  a  French 
prince,  '  That  no  man  was  a  hero  to  the  servants  of 
his  chamber,'  it  is  equally  true,  that  every  man  is  yet 
less  a  hero  to  himself.  He  that  is  most  elevated 
above  the  crowd  by  the  importance  of  bis  employ- 
ments, or  the  reputation  of  his  genius,  feels  himself 
affected  by  fame  or  business,  but  as  they  inHuence 
his  domestic  life.  The  high  and  low,  as  they  have 
the  same  faculties  and  the  same  senses,  have  no  less 
similitude  in  their  pains  and  pleasures.  The  sensa- 
tions are  the  same  in  all,  though  produced  by  very 
different  occasions.  The  prince  feels  the  same  pain 
when  an  invader  seizes  a  province,  as  the  farmer 
when  a  thief  drives  away  bis  cow.  Men  thus  equal 
in  themselves  vriil  appear  equal  in  honest  and  impar- 
tial biography :  and  those  whom  fortune  or  nature 
place  at  the  greatest  distance,  may  afford  instruction 
to  each  other. 

The  writer  of  his  own  life  has  at  least  the  first 
qualification  of  an  historian,  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth ;  and  though  it  may  be  plausibly  objected  that 
his  temptations  to  disguise  it  are  equal  to  his  op- 
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portiiuitieB  of  knowing  il,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  tlut 
impartiality  may  be  expected  with  equal  confidence 
from  him  thut  relates  the  passages  of  his  own  life, 
as  from  him  that  delivers  the  transactions  of  another. 

Certainty  of  knowledge  not  only  excludes  mistake, 
but  fortifies  veracity.  \Vhat  we  collect  by  conjec- 
ture, and  by  conjecture  only  can  one  man  judge  of 
another's  motives  or  sentiments,  is  easily  mooified  by 
fancy  or  by  desire ;  as  objects  imperfectly  discerned 
take  forms  from  the  hope  or  fear  of  the  beholder. 
But  that  which  is  fully  known  cannot  be  falsified  but 
with  reluctance  of  understanding,  and  alarm  of  con- 
science :  of  understanding,  the  lover  of  truth ;  of 
conscience,  the  sentinel  of  virtue. 

He  that  writes  the  life  of  another  is  either  hjg 
friend  or  his  enemy,  and  wishes  either  to  exalt  his 
praise  or  aggravate  his  infamy  ;  many  temptations  to 
falsehood  will  occur  in  the  disguise  of  passions,  too 
specious  to  fear  much  resistance.  Love  of  virtue 
will  animate  panegyric,  and  hatred  of  wickedness 
imbitter  censure.  The  zeal  of  gratitude,  the  ardour 
of  patriotism,  fondness  for  an  opinion,  or  fidelity  to 
a  party,  may  easily  overpower  the  vigilance  of  a 
mind  habitually  well  disposed,  and  prevail  over  un- 
assisted and  unfriended  veracity. 

But  he  that  speaks  of  himself  has  no  motive  to 
falsehood  or  partiality  except  self-love,  by  which  all 
have  so  often  been  betrayed,  that  all  are  on  the  watch 
against  it^  artifices.  He  that  writes  an  apology  for 
a  single  action,  to  confute  an  accusation,  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  favour,  is  indeed  always  to  be  sus- 
pected of  favouring  his  own  cause  ;  but  he  that  sits 
down  calmly  and  voluntarily  to  review  his  life  for  the 
admonition  of  posterity,  or  to  amuse  himself,  and 
leaves  this  account  unpublished,  may  be  commonly 
presumed  to  tell  truth,  since  falsehood  cannot  appease 
his  own  mind,  and  fame  will  not  be  heard  beneath 
the  tomb. 
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One  of  the  peculiarities  which  Jistinguisli  the  pre- 
sent age  is  the  ntultiplicatlon  of  books.  Every  day 
brings  new  advertisements  of  literary  undertakings, 
and  we  are  flattered  with  repeated  promises  of  grow- 
ing wise  on  easier  terms  tlian  our  progenitors. 

How  much  either  happiness  or  knowledge  is  ad- 
vanced by  this  multitude  of  authors,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  decide. 

He  that  teaches  us  any  thing  which  we  knew  not 
before,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  reverenced  as  a  master. 

He  that  conveys  Knowledge  by  more  pleasing 
ways,  may  very  properly  be  loved  as  a  benefactor; 
and  he  that  supplies  life  with  innocent  amusement, 
will  be  certainly  caressed  as  a  pleasing  companion. 

But  few  of  those  who  fill  the  world  with  books 
have  any  pretensions  to  the  hope  either  of  pleasing 
or  instructing.  They  have  often  no  other  task  than 
to  lay  two  books  before  them,  out  of  which  they 
compile  a  third,  without  any  new  materials  of  their 
own,  and  with  very  little  application  of  judgment  to 
those  which  former  authors  bave  supplied. 

That  all  compilations  are  useless  1  do  not  assert. 
Particles  of  science  are  often  very  widely  scattered. 
Writers  of  extensive  comprehension  have  incidental 
remarks  upon  topics  very  remote  from  the  principal 
subject,  which  are  often  more  valuable  than  formal 
treatises,  and  which  yet  are  not  known  because  tbey 
are  not  promised  in  the  title.  He  that  collects  those 
under  proper  heads  is  very  laudably  employed  ;  for 
though  he  exerts  no  great  abibties  in  the  work,  he 
facilitates  the  progress  of  others,  and  by  making 
that  easy  of  attainment  which  is  already  written. 
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may  giva  some  mind,  more  vigorous  or  more  adven- 
turous than  his  own,  leisure  lot  new  thoughts  and 
original  designs. 

But  the  collections  poured  lately  from  the  press 
have  been  seldom  made  at  any  great  expense  of  time 
or  inquiry,  and  therefore  only  serve  to  distract  choice 
without  supplying  any  real  want. 

It  is  observed  that  a  corrupt  societv  Aas  tnani/  laws : 
I  know  not  whetlier  it  is  not  equally  true,  that  an 
ignorant  age  haa  many  boohs.  When  the  treasures  of 
ancient  knowledge  lie  unexamined,  and  onginul 
authors  are  neglected  and  forgotten,  compilers  and 
plagiaries  are  encouraged,  who  give  us  again  what 
we  had  before,  and  grow  great  by  setting  before  us 
what  our  own  sloth  had  hidden  from  our  view- 
Yet  are  not  even  these  writers  to  be  indiscrimi- 
nately censured  and  rejected.  Truth  like  beauty 
varies  its  fashions,  and  is  best  recommended  by  dif- 
ferent dresses  to  different  minds  ;  and  he  that  recalls 
the  attention  of  mankind  to  any  part  of  learning 
which  time  has  IctY  behind  it,  may  be  truly  said  to 
advance  the  literature  of  his  own  uge.  As  the  man- 
ners of  nations  vary,  new  topics  of  persuasion  be- 
come necessary,  and  oew  coiubinationi  of  imagery 
are  produced  ;  and  he  that  can  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  reigning  taste,  may  always  have  readeta 
who  perhaps  would  not  have  looked  upon  better 
performances. 

To  exact  of  every  man  who  writes,  that  he  should 
say  something  new,  would  be  to  reduce  authors  to 
a  small  number;  to  oblige  the  most  fertile  genius 
to  say  only  what  is  new  would  be  to  contract  his 
volumes  to  fftfe^ages.  Yet,  surely,  there  ought 
to  be  some  bmiu^  to  repetition  ;  libraries  ought  no 
more  to  be  heaped  for  ever  with  the  same  thoughts 
differently  espressed,  than  with  the  same  books  dif- 
ferently decorated. 
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The  good  or  evil  which  these  secondary  writere 
|irDduce,  is  eeldoitt  of  any  long  duration.  As  they 
owe  their  existence  to  change  of  fashion,  ihey  com' 
nonly  disappear  when  a  new  fashion  becomes  pre- 
valent. The  authors  that  in  any  nation  last  from 
«ge  to  age  are  very  few,  because  there  arc  very  few 
that  have  any  other  claim  to  notice  than  that  they 
patch  hold  on  present  curiosity,  and  gratify  some 
accidental  desire,  or  produce  some  temporary  con- 
yeniency. 
But  however  the  writers  of  the  day  may  despair 
of  future  fame,  they  ought  at  least  to  forbear  any 
present  mischief.  Though  they  cannot  arrive  at 
eminent  heights  of  excellence,  they  might  keep 
themselves  harmless.  They  might  take  care  to  in- 
form themselves  before  they  attempt  to  inform  others, 
and  esert  the  little  influence  which  they  have  for 
honest  purposes. 

But  such  is  the  present  state  of  our  literature, 
that  the  ancient  sage,  who  thought  a  great  book  a 
great  evil,  would  now  think  the  multitude  of  honks 
a  multitude  of  evils.  He  would  consider  a  bulky 
writer  who  engrossed  a  year,  and  a  swarm  of  pam- 
phleteers who  stole  each  an  hour,  as  ec|ual  wasters 
of  human  life,  and  would  make  no  other  difference 
between  them,  than  between  a  beast  of  prey  and  a 
flight  of  locusts. 


N"  86.     SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  8,  175y. 


'To  THE  Idler. 
'SIR, 
'  I  AM  a  young  lady  newly  married  to  a  young  gen- 
tleman.  Our  fortune  is  large,  our  minds  are  vacant, 
2b3 
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our  dispositions  gay,  our  acquainlances  numerous, 
and  our  relations  splendid.  We  considered  that 
marriage,  like  life,  has  itR  youth ;  that  the  first  year 
is  the  year  of  gaiety  and  re?el,  and  resolved  to  sec 
the  shows  and  feci  the  joys  of  London  before  the 
increase  of  our  family  should  con6ne  us  to  domestic 
cares  and  domestic  pleasures. 

'  Little  time  was  spent  in  preparation  ;  the  coach 
was  harnessed,  and  a  few  days  brought  us  to  London, 
and  we  alighted  at  a  lodging  provided  for  us  by  Miss 
Biddy  Trifle,  a  maiden  niece  of  my  husband's  father, 
where  we  found  apartments  on  a  second  door,  which 
my  cousin  told  us  would  serve  us  till  we  could  please 
ourselves  with  a  more  commodious  and  elegant 
habitation,  and  which  she  had  taken  at  a  very  high 

Krice,  because  it  was  not  worth  the  while  to  make  a 
ard  bargain  for  so  short  a  time. 
'  Here  I  intended  to  be  concealed  till  my  new 
cloches  were  made,  and  my  new  lodging  hired ;  but 
Miss  Trifle  bad  so  industriously  given  notice  of  our 
arrival  to  all  her  acquaintance,  that  I  bad  the  morti- 
fication next  day  of  seeing  the  door  thronged  with 
painted  coaches  and  chairs  with  coronets,  and  was 
obliged  to  receive  all  my  husband's  relations  on  a 
second  floor. 

'  Inconveniences  are  often  balanced  by  some  ad- 
vantage :  the  elevation  of  my  apartments  furnished 
a  subject  for  conversation,  which,  without  some  such 
help  we  should  have  been  in  danger  of  wanting. 
Lady  Stately  told  us  how  many  years  had  passed 
since  she  clunbed  so  many  steps.  Miss  Airy  ran  to 
the  window,  and  thought  it  charming  to  see  the 
walkers  so  little  in  the  street ;  and  Miss  Gentle  went 
to  try  the  same  experiment,  and  screamed  to  find 
herself  so  far  above  the  ground. 

'  They  all  knew  that  we  intended  to  remove,  and 
therefore  all  gave  me  advice  about  a  proper  choice. 
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Ooe  Btreet  was  recommeDded  for  the  purity  of  lU 
^r,  another  for  its  freedom  from  noise,  another  for 
Us  nearneaa  to  the  park,  another  because  ihere  was 
but  a  step  from  it  lo  all  places  of  diversion,  and  an- 
other because  its  inhabitants  enjoyed  at  once  the 
town  and  country, 

'  I  had  civility  enough  to  hear  every  recommenda- 
tion with  a  look  of  curiosity  while  it  was  made,  and 
of  acquiescence  when  it  was  concluded,  but  in  my 
heart  felt  no  other  desire  thaii  to  be  free  from  the 
disgrace  of  a  second  floor,  and  cared  little  where  I 
should  fix,  if  the  apartments  were  spacious  and 
splendid. 

'  Next  day  a  chariot  was  hired,  and  Miss  Trifle 
wag  dispatched  to  find  a  lodging.  She  returned  in 
the  afternoon,  with  an  account  of  a  charming  place, 
to  which  my  husband  went  in  the  morning  to  make 
the  contract.  Being  young  and  unexperienced,  be 
took  with  him  his  friend  Ned  Quick,  a  gentleman  of 
great  skill  in  rooms  and  furniture,  who  sees,  at  a. 
single  glance,  whatever  there  is  to  be  commended 
or  censured.  Mr.  Quick,  at  the  first  view  of  the 
house,  declared  that  it  could  not  be  inhabited,  for 
the  sun  in  the  afternoon  shone  with  full  glare  on  the 
windows  of  the  dining-room. 

'  Miss  Trifle  went  out  again  and  soon  discovered 
another  lodging,  which  Mr.  Quick  went  to  survey, 
and  found,  that,  whenever  the  wind  should  blow 
from  the  east,  all  the  smoke  of  the  city  would  be 
driven  upon  it. 

'  A  magnificent  set  of  rooms  was  then  found  in 
one  of  the  streets  neat  Westminster-bridge,  which 
Miss  Trifle  prefen-ed  to  any  which  she  had  yet  seen; 
but  Mr.  Quick,  having  mused  upon  it  for  a  time, 
concluded  that  it  would  be  too  much  exposed  in  the 
morning  to  the  fogs  that  rise  from  the  river. 

'  Thus  Mr.  Quick  proceeded  to  give  us  every  day 
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new  tCBtimonies  of  his  taste  and  circumspecUou  : 
■oinetimes  the  street  was  too  narrow  for  a  double 
range  of  coaches;  sometimes  it  was  an  obscure  plage, 
not  inhabited  by  persons  of  quality.  Some  places 
were  dirty,  and  some  crowded  ;  in  some  houses  the 
furniture  was  ill-suited,  and  in  others  the  stairs  were 
too  narrow.  He  had  such  fertility  of  objections  that 
Miss  Trifle  was  at  last  tired,  and  desisted  from  all 
attempts  for  our  accommodation. 

'  In  the  mean  time  I  have  still  continued  to  see  my 
company  on  a  second  floor,  and  am  usited  twenty 
times  a  day  when  I  am  to  leave  those  odious  lodg- 
ings, in  which  1  live  tumultuously  without  pleasure, 
and  expensively  without  honour.  My  husband  thinks 
so  highly  of  Mr.  Quick,  that  he  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  remove  without  his  approbation;  and  Mr. 
Quick  thinks  his  reputation  raised  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  difficulties. 

'  In  this  distress  to  whom  can  I  have  recourse?  i 
find  my  temper  vitiated  by  daily  disappointment,  by 
the  sight  of  pleasure  which  I  cannot  partake,  and 
the  possession  of  riches  which  I  cannot  enjoy.  Dear 
Mr.  Idler,  inform  my  husband  that  he  is  trifling 
Bway,  in  superfluous  vexation,  the  few  months  which 
custom  has  appropriated  to  delight;  that  matrimonial 
quarrels  are  not  easily  reconciled  between  those  that 
Lave  no  children ;  that  wherever  we  settle  he  must 
always  find  some  inconveuience  ;  but  nothing  is  so 
much  to  be  avoided  as  a  perpetual  state  of  inquiry 
and  suspense.     I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Peogv  Heahtl£ss,' 
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Of  what  we  know  not,  we  can  only  judge  by  what 

I   Te  know.     Every  novelty  appears  more  wonderful 

lu  it  is  more  remote  from  any  thing  wilii  which  ex- 

I  perience  or  testimony  have  hitherto  acquainted  us  ; 

I   «nd  if  it  paBses  farther  beyond  the  notions  thai  we 

have  been  accnstomed  to  form,  it  becomes  at  last 

incredible. 

We  seldom  consider  that  human  knowledge  is 
very  narrow,  that  national  manners  are  formed  by 
chance,  that  uncommon  conjunctures  of  causes  pro- 
duce rare  effects,  or  that  what  is  impossible  at  one 
time  or  place  may  yet  happen  in  another.  It  is 
always  easier  to  deny  than  to  inquire.  To  refuse 
credit  confers  for  a  moment  an  appearance  of  supe- 
riority, which  every  little  mind  is  tempted  to  assume 
when  it  may  be  gained  so  cheaply  as  by  withdraw- 
ing attention  from  evidence,  and  declining  the  fatigue 
of  comparing  probabilities.  The  most  pertinacious 
and  vehement  demonstrator  may  be  wearied  in  time 
by  continual  negation ;  and  incredulity,  which  an 
old  poet,  in  his  address  to  Raleigh,  calls  '  the  wit 
of  fools,'  obtunds  the  argument  which  it  cannot 
answer,  as  woolsacks  deaden  arrows  though  they 
cannot  repel  them. 

Many  relations  of  travellers  have  been  slighted  as 
fabulous,  till  mote  frequent  voyages  have  confirmed 
their  veracity ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  imagined, 
that  many  ancient  historians  are  unjustly  suspected  of 
falsehood,  because  our  own  times  afford  nothing  that 
resembles  what  tiey  tell. 

Had  only  the  writers  of  antiquity  informed  us  that 
there  was  once  a  nation  in  which  the  wife  lay  down 
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those  of  her  husband,  we  Ehould  have  thought  it  a 
tale  to  be  told  with  tliat  of  Endymiou'a  commerce 
with  the  moon.  Had  only  a  single  traveller  related 
that  many  ontions  of  the  earth  were  black,  we 
should  have  thought  the  accounts  of  the  negroes 
and  of  the  phrenix  equally  credible.  But  of  black 
men  the  numbers  ate  too  great  who  are  now  repin- 
■  ing  under  English  cruelty,  and  the  custom  of  volun- 
tary cremation  is  not  yet  lost  among  the  ladies  of 
India. 

Few  narratives  will  either  to  men  or  women  ap- 
pear more  incredible  than  the  hislories  of  the  Ama- 
zons ;  of  female  nations  of  whose  constitution  it  was 
the  eBsential  and  fundamental  law,  to  exclude  men 
from  all  participation  either  of  public  affairs  or  do- 
mestic  business  ;  where  female  armies  marched  un- 
der female  captains,  female  farmers  gathered  the 
harvest,  female  partners  danced  together,  and  female 
wits  diverted  one  another. 

Yet  several  ages  of  antiquity  have  transmitted  ac- 
counts of  the  Amazons  of  Caucasus;  andofthe  Ama- 
Kons  of  America,  who  have  given  their  name  to  the 
greatest  river  in  the  world,  Condamine  lately  found 
such  memorials,  as  can  be  expected  among  erratic 
and  unlettered  nations,  where  events  are  recorded 
only  by  tradition,  and  new  swarms  settling  in  the 
countiy  from  time  to  time,  confuse  and  efface  all 
traces  of  former  times. 

To  die  with  husbands,  or  to  live  without  them,  are 
the  two  extremes  which  the  prudence  and  modera- 
tion of  European  ladies  have,  in  all  ages,  equally 
declined  ;  they  have  never  been  allured  to  death  by 
the  kindness  or  civility  of  the  politest  nations,  nor 
has  the  roughness  and  brutality  of  more  savage 
countries  ever  provoked  them  to  doom  their  male 
tuisociates  to  irrevocable  banishment.    The  Bohe- 
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tnian  matroDs  are  said  to  have  made  one  short 
stnigjile  for  superiontv,  but  instead  of  banisKing  the 
men,  thev  contented  themselves  with  condemning 
them  to  servile  offices ;  and  their  constilution  thus 
left  imperfect,  was  (juickly  overihrown. 

There  is,  1  think,  no  class  of  Eii<;lish  women 
from  whom  we  are  in  any  danger  of  Amazonian 
usurpation.  The  old  maids  seem  nearest  to  inde- 
pendence, and  most  likely  to  be  animated  by  rcven^ 
against  masculine  authority ;  they  often  speak  of 
men  with  acrimonious  vehemence,  but  it  is  seldom 
,  found  that  they  have  any  settled  hatred  against 
them,  and  it  is  yet  more  rarely  observed  that  they 
have  any  kindness  for  each  other.  They  will  not 
easily  combine  in  any  plot ;  and  if  they  should  ever 
agree  to  retire  and  fortify  themselves  in  castles  or 
in  mountains,  the  sentinel  will  betray  the  passes  in 
spite,  and  the  garrison  will  capitulate  upon  easy 
terms,  if  the  besiegers  have  handsome  8word-knot«, 
and  are  well  supplied  with  fringe  and  luce. 

The  gamesters,  if  they  were  united,  would  mako  a 
formidable  body;  and  since  thev  consider  men  only 
as  beinga  that  are  to  lose  their  money,  thr-y  mig;ht 
live  together  without  any  wish  for  the  officiouRnosR 
of  gallantry,  or  the  delights  of  divcroitied  conver- 
sation. But  as  nothing  would  hold  them  togr.- 
ther  but  the  hope  of  plundering  one  another,  their 
government  would  fail  from  the  defect  of  its  princi- 
plea,  the  men  would  need  only  to  neglect  thpm,Aid 
they  would  perish  in  a  few  week*  by  a  civil  war, 

I  do  not  mean  to  Centura  the  ladies  Of  Enzland 
as  defective  in  knowledge  Or  in  vfHrit,  whim  f»ap- 
pcwe  them  unlikely  to  revrfe  the  nilflary  hnttnarn  of 
tbnr  s»i.  The  cbaracler  of  the  Mictent  AmnxfUM 
was  ntber  tenMe  lliaa  loreljr;  ihc  han't  cmM  not 
be  very  ddteat«  ibM  wm  only  tmflnjft<*l  m  AfnW^m% 
iliefa«irMidl«aiMMM>(tlwUttt«'»««:  i^mf  yvwn 
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was  maintained  by  cruelty,  their  courage  was  de- 
formed by  ferocity,  and  their  example  only  shews 
that  men  and  women  live  beat  together. 


N"  88.    SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  22,  1759. 


When  the  philosophers  of  the  last  age  were  first 
congregated  into  the  Royal  Society,  great  expecta- 
tions were  raised  of  the  sudden  progress  of  useful 
arts ;  the  time  was  supposed  to  be  near,  when  en- 
gines should  turn  by  a  perpetual  motion,  and  health 
be  secured  by  the  universal  medicine  ;  when  learn- 
ing should  be  facilitated  by  a  real  character,  and 
commerce  extended  by  ships  which  could  reach  their 
ports  in  defiance  of  the  tempest. 

But  improvement  is  naturally  slow.  The  Society 
met  and  parted  without  any  visible  diminution  of 
the  miseries  of  life.  The  gout  and  stone  were  still 
painful,  the  ground  that  was  not  ploughed  brought 
no  harvest,  and  neither  oranges  nor  grapes  would 
grow  i^on  the  hawthorn.  At  last  those  who  were, 
disappointed  began  to  be  angry;  those  likewise  who 
hated  innovation  were  glad  to  gain  an  opportunity 
of  ridiculing  men  who  had  depreciated,  perhaps  witii 
too-  much  arrogance,  the  knowledge  of  antiquity. 
And  it  appears  from  some  of  their  earliest  apologies, 
that  the  philosophers  felt  witli  great  sensibility  the 
unwelcome  importunities  of  those  who  were  daily 
asking,  '  What  have  ye  done  V 

The  truth  is,  that  little  had  been  done  compared 
with  what  fame  had  been  sufiered  to  promise ;  and 
the  question  could  only  be  answered  by  general  apo- 
logies  and  by  new  hopes,  which,  when  they  were 
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frustrated,  gave  a  new  occasion  to  the  same  vexa- 
tious inquiry. 

This  fatal  question  has  disturbed  the  quiet  of 
many  other  minds.  He  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
r  life  too  strictly  inquires  what  he  bas  done,  can  very 
^'•eldom  receive  from  his  own  heart  such  an  account 
s  will  give  bim  satisfaction. 
We  do  not  indeed  so  often  disappoint  others  as 
ourselves.  We  not  only  think  more  highly  than 
others  of  our  own  abilities,  but  allow  ourselves  to 
form  hopes  which  we  never  communicate,  and  please 
our  thoughts  with  employments  which  none  ever 
will  allot  us,  and  with  elevations  to  which  we  are 
Bever  expected  to  rise;  and  when  our  days  and  years 
have  passed  away  in  common  business  or  common 
amusements,  and  we  find  at  last  that  we  have  suifered 
our  purposes  to  sleep  till  the  time  of  action  is  past, 
we  are  reproached  only  by  our  own  reflections ;  nei- 
ther our  friends  nor  our  enemies  wonder  that  we  live 
and  die  like  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  that  we  live  with- 
out notice,  and  die  without  memorial ;  they  know 
not  what  task  we  had  proposed,  and  therefore  can- 
not discern  whether  it  is  finished. 
-  He  that  compares  what  he  has  done  with  what  he 
has  left  undone,  will  feel  the  effect  which  must  al- 
ways follow  the  comparison  of  imagination  with 
reality ;  he  will  look  with  contempt  on  his  own  un- 
importance, and  wonder  to  what  purpose  be  came 
into  the  world ;  he  will  repine  that  he  shall  leave 
behind  him  no  evidence  of  his  having  been,  that  he 
has  added  nothing  to  the  system  of  life,  but  has 
glided  from  youth  to  age  among  the  crowd,  without 
any  effort  for  distinction. 

Man  is  seldom  willing  to  let  fall  the  opinion  of 
his  own  dignity,  or  to  believe  that  he  does  litUe  only 
because  every  individual  is  a  very  little  being.  He 
is  better  content  to  want  diligence  than  power,  and 
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sooner  confeaseB  the  depravity  of  his  will  tlian  the 
iinl)ecility  of  his  nature. 

From  this  mistaken  notion  of  human  g^'eatneBS  it 
proceeds,  that  many  who  pretend  to  have  made 
great  advances  in  wisdom  so  loudly  declare  that  they 
itespise  themselves.  If  I  had  ever  found  any  of  the 
self- contemners  much  irritated  or  pained  by  the  con- 
sciousness  of  th^r  meanness,  I  should  have  given 
them  consolation  by  observing,  that  a  little  more 
than  nothing  is  as  ibuch  as  can  be  expected  from  a 
being;,  who  with  respect  to  the  multitudes  about  him 
is  himself  little  more  than  nothing.  Every  man  is 
obliged  by  the  Supreme  Master  of  the  universe  to 
improve  all  the  opportunities  of  good  which  are 
afforded  him,  and  to  keep  in  continual  activity  such 
abilities  as  are  bestowed  upon  him.  But  he  has  no 
reason  to  repine,  though  his  abilities  are  small  and 
his  opportunities  few.  He  that  has  improved  the 
virtue,  or  advanced  t!ie  happiness  of  one  fellow-crea- 
turu,  he  that  has  ascertained  a  single  moral  proposi- 
tion, ox  added  one  useful  experiment  to  natural 
knowledge,  may  be  contented  with  his  own  perform- 
ance, and,  with  respect  to  mortals  like  himself,  may 
demand,  like  Augustus,  to  be  dismissed  at  his  depar- 
ture with  applause. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  29,  1759. 


How  evil  came  into  the  world — for  what  reaai 
is  that  life  is  overspread  with  such  boundless  v 
ties  of  misery — why  the  only  thinking  being  of  this 
globe  is  (loomed  to  think,  merely  to  be  wretched. 
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and  to  pass  his  time  from  youth  to  age  in  fearing  or 
in  su&riDg  calamities,  is  a  question  which  philoso- 
pbers  have  long  asked,  aod  which  philosophy  could 
never  answer. 

Religion  iDforms  us  that  misery  and  sin  were 
produced  together.  The  depravation  of  human  will 
was  followed  by  a  disorder  of  the  harmony  of  na- 
ture ;  and  by  that  Provideuce  which  oflen  places 
antidotes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  poisons,  vice  was 
checked  by  misery,  lest  it  should  swall  to  universal 
and  unlimited  dominion. 

A  state  of  innocence  and  happiness  is  so  remote 
from  all  that  we  have  ever  seen,  that  though  we  can 
easily  conceive  it  possible,  and  may  tbere.fore  hope 
to  attain  it,  yet  our  speculations  upon  it  must  be 
general  and  confused.  We  can  discover  thai  where 
there  is  universal  innocence,  there  will  probably  be 
uoiveTsal  happiness ;  for  why  should  afflicUona  be 
permitted  to  infest  beings  who  are  not  in  danger  of 
corruption  from  blessings,  and  where  there  is  uo  use 
of  terror  nor  cause  of  punishment?  But  in  a  world 
like  ours,  where  our  senses  assault  us,  and  our  hearts 
betray  us,  we  should  pass  on  from  crime  to  crime, 
heedless  and  remorseless,  if  misery  did  not  stand  in 
our  way,  and  our  own  pains  admonish  us  of  our  foOy. 

Almost  all  the  moral  good  which  is  left  among  us, 
is  the  apparent  effect  of  physical  evil. 

Goodness  is  divided  by  divines  into  soberness, 
righteousness,  and  godhness.  Let  it  be  examined 
how  each  of  these  duties  would  be  practised  if  there 
■    were  no  physical  evil  to  enforce  it. 

Sobriety,  or  temperance,  is  nothing  but  the  for- 
bearance of  pleasure  ;  and  If  pleasure  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  pain,  who  would  forbear  it?  Wesee  every 
hour  those  in  whom  the  desire  of  present  indulgence 
overpowers  all  sense  of  past  and  all  foresight  of  fu- 
ture misery.  In  a  remission  of  the  gout,  the  drunkard 
2c2 


returns  to  his  wine,  and  the  glutton  to  his  feast;  arittlB 
if  neither  disease  nor  poverty  were  felt  or  dreadedjie 
every  one.  would  sink  down  in  idle  sensuality,  witb^ 
out  any  care  of  others,  or  of  himself.  To  eat  an<thi 
drink,  and  lie  down  to  sleep,  would  be  the  wholei  i 
business  of  mankind.  ■% 

Righteousness,  or  the  system  of  social  duty,  m9j\ 
be  subdivided  into  justice  and  charity.     Of  justice'  n 
one  of  the  heathen  sages  has   shewn,  with  great'  i 
acuteness,  that  it  was  impressed  upon  mankind  only  i 
by  the  inconveniences  which  injustice  had  produced,    i 
*  In  the  first  ages,'  says  he,  *  men  acted  without    i 
any  rule  but  the  impulse  of  desire  ;  they  practised' 
injustice  upon  others,  and  suffered  it  from  others  in 
their  turn ;  but  in  time  it  was  discovered,  that  the 
pain  of  suffering  wrong  was  greater  than  the  plea- 
sure of  doing  it ;  and  mankind,  by  a  general  com- 
pact, submitted  to  the  restraint  of  laws,  and  resigned 
the  pleasure  to  escape  the  pain.' 

Of  charity  it  is  superfluous  to  observe,  that  it 
could  have  no  place  if  there  were  no  want ;  for  of  a 
virtue  which  could  not  be  practised,  the  omission 
could  not  be  culpable.  Evil  is  not  only  the  occa- 
sional but  the  efficient  cause  of  charity ;  we  are  in- 
cited to  the  relief  of  misery  by  the  consciousness  that 
we  have  the  same  nature  wiUi  the  sufferer,  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  the  same  distresses,  and  may  some- 
times implore  the  same  assistance. 

Godliness,  or  piety,  is  elevation  of  the  mind  to- 
wards the  Supreme  Being,  and  extension  of  the 
thoughts  to  another  life.  The  other  life  is  future, 
and  the  Supreme  Being  is  invisible.  None  would 
have  recourse  to  an  invisible  power,  but  that  all 
other  subjects  had  eluded  their  hopes.  None  would 
fix  their  attention  upon  the  future,  but  that  they 
are  discontented  with  the  present.  If  the  senses 
were  feasted  with  perpetual  pleasure,  they  would 


I  always  keep  the  mind  in  subjection.  Reason  has  no 
f  BUthority  over  us,  but  by  its   power  to  nam  us 
^in3t  evil. 

In  chiidliood,  while  our  minds  are  yet  unoccupied, 
religion  is  impressed  upon  them,  and  the  firat  years 
of  almost  all  who  have  been  well  educated  are 
sd  in  a  regular  discharge  of  the  duties  of  piety. 
But  as  we  advance  forward  into  the  crowds  of  life, 
innumerable  delights  solicit  our  inclinations,  and 
innumerable  cares  distract  our  attention  ;  the  time 
of  youth  is  passed  in  noiay  frolics  ;  manhood  is  led 
on  from  hope  to  hope,  and  from  project  to  project; 
the  dissoluteness  of  pleasure,  the  inebriation  of^suc- 
cess,  the  ardour  of  expectation,  and  the  vehemence 
of  competition,  chain  down  the  mind  alike  to  the 
present  scene ;  nor  is  it  remembered  how  soon  this 
mist  of  trifles  must  be  scattered,  and  the  bubbles 
that  float  upon  the  rivulet  of  life  be  lost  for  ever  in 
the  gulf  of  eternity.  To  this  consideration  scarcely 
any  man  is  awakened  but  by  some  pressing  and 
resistless  evil.  The  death  of  those  from  whom  he 
derived  his  pleasures,  or  to  whom  be  destined  his 
possessions,  some  disease  which  shews  him  th 
nity  of  all  external  acquisitions,  or  the  gloom  ol 
which  intercepts  his  prospects  of  long  enjoyment, 
forces  him  to  fix  his  hopes  upon  another  state,  and 
when  he  has  contended  with  the  tempests  of  life  till 
his  strength  fails  him,  he  flies  at  last  to  the  shelter 
of  religion. 

That  misery  does  not  make  all  virtuous,  experience 
too  clearly  informs  us ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain 
that,  of  what  virtue  there  is,  misery  produces  far 
the  greater  part.  Physical  evil  may  be,  therefore, 
endured  with  patience,  since  it  is  the  cause  of 
moral  good ;  and  patience  itself  is  one  virtue  by 
which  we  are  prepared  for  that  slate  in  which  evil 
shall  be  no  more. 
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It  is  a  complaint  which  has  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  and  which  seems  to  have  lately  become  more 
frequent,  that  English  oratoiy,  however  forcible  in 
argument,  or  elegant  in  expression,  is  de6cient  and 
inefficacious,  because  our  speakers  want  the  grace 
and  energy  of  action. 

Among  the  numerous  projectors  who  are  desirous 
to  refine  our  manners,  and  improve  our  faculties, 
some  are  willing  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  our 
speakers.  We  have  had  more  than  one  exhortation 
to  study  the  neglected  art  of  moving  the  passions, 
and  have  been  encouraged  to  believe  that  our 
tongues,  however  feeble  in  themselves,  may,  by  the 
help  of  our  hands  and  legs,  obtain  an  uncontrollable 
dominion  over  the  most  stubborn  audience,  animate 
the  insensible,  engage  the  careless,  force  tears  from 
the  obdurate,  and  money  from  the  avaricious. 

If  by  sleight  of  hand,  or  nimbleness  of  foot,  all 
these  wonders  can  be  performed,  he  that  shall  neg- 
lect to  attain  the  free  use  of  his  limbs  may  be  justly 
censured  as  criminally  lazy.     But  I  am  afraid  that 
no  specimen  of  such  effects  will  easily  be  shewn.     If 
I  could  once  find  a  speaker  in  'Change-alley  raising 
Nthe  price  of  stocks  by  the  power  of  persuasive  ges*- 
futures,  I  should  very  zealously  recommend  the  study 
^of  his  art;  but  having  never  seen  any  action  by 
which  language  was  much  assisted,  I  have  been  hi- 
therto inclined  to  doubt  whether  my  countrymen  are 
not  blamed  too  hastily  for  their  calm  and  motionless 
utterance. 

-  Foreigners  of  many  nations  accompany  their  speech 
with  action:   but  why  should  their  example  have 
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more  influence  upon  us  than  onra  upon  them?  Cus- 
toms are  not  to  be  changed  but  for  better.  Lei 
those  who  desire  to  reform  us  shew  the  benefits  of 
the  change  proposed.  When  the  Frenchman  waves 
his  hands,  and  writhes  his  body,  in  recounting'  the 
revolutioDs  of  a  game  at  cards,  or  the  Neapolitan, 
who  tells  the  hour  of  the  day,  shews  upon  his  fingers 
the  number  which  he  mentions,  I  do  not  perceive 
that  their  manual  exercise  is  of  much  use,  or  that 
they  leave  any  image  more  deeply  impressed  by 
their  bustle  and  vehemence  of  communication. 

Upon  the  English  stage  there  is  no  wantof  actiOD 
but  the  difficulty  of  making  it  at  once  various  and 
proper,  and  its  perpetual  tendency  to  become  ridi- 
culous, notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  which 
art  and  show,  and  custom  and  prejudice,  can  give  it, 
may  prove  how  little  it  can  be  admitted  into  any 
other  place,  where  it  can  have  no  recommendation 
but  from  truth  and  nature. 

The  use  of  English  oratory  is  only  al  the  bar,  la 
the  parliament,  and  in  the  church.  Neither  the 
judges  of  our  laws,  nor  the  representatives  of  our 
people,  would  be  much  affected  by  laboured  gesticu- 
lation, or  believe  any  man  the  more  because  he  rolled 
his  eyes,  or  puffed  his  cheeks,  or  spread  abroad  his 
arms,  or  stamped  the  ground,  or  thumped  his  breast, 
or  turned  his  eyes  somedmes  to  the  ceiling,  and 
somedmes  to  the  floor.  Upon  men  intent  only 
'  upon  truth,  the  arm  of  an  orator  has  little  power; 
a  credible  testimony,  or  a  cogent  argument,  will 
overcome  all  the  art  of  modulation,  and  all  the  vio- 
lence of  contortion. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  city,  which  may  be 
called  the  parent  of  oratory,  all  the  arts  of  mecha- 
nical persuasion  were  banished  from  the  court  of 
supreme  judicature.  The  judges  of  the  Areopagus 
considered  action  and  vociferation  as  a  fooUsh  ap- 
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peal  to  tltfe  externfJ  tenses,  and  unworthy  to  be  prac- 
tised before  those  who  had  no  desire  of  idle  amu^^ 
ment,  and  whose  only  pleasure  was  to  discover  right. 

Whether  action  may  not  be  yet  of  use  in  churches, 
where  the  preacher  addresses  a  mingled  audience, 
may  deserve  inquiry.  It  is  certain  that  the  senses 
are  more  powerful  as  tlie  reason  is  weaker;  and 
that  he  whose  ears  convey  little  to  his  mind,  may 
sometimes  listen  with  his  eyes  till  truth  may  gra- 
dually take  possession  of  his  heart.  If  there  be  any  use 
of  gesticulation,  it  must  be  applied  to  the  ignorant  and 
rude,  who  will  be  more  affected  by  vehemence  than 
delighted  by  propriety.  In  the  pulpit,  little  action 
can  be  proper,  for  action  can  illustrate  nothing  but 
that  to  which  it  may  be  referred  by  nature  or  by 
custom.  He  that  imitates  by  his  hand  a  motion  which 
he  describes,  explains  it  by  natural  similitude ;  he 
that  lays  his  hand  on  his  breast  when  he  expresses 
pity,  enforces  his  words  by  a  customary  allusion. 
But  theology  has  few  topics  to  which  action  can  be 
appropriated  ;  that  action  which  is  vague  and  inde- 
terminate will  at  last  settle  into  habit,  and  habitual 
peculiarities  are  quickly  ridiculous. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  character  of  the  English,  to  de- 
spise trilies  ;  and  that  art  may  surely  be  accounted 
a  trifle  which  is  at  once  useless  end  ostentatious, 
which  cau  seldom  be  practised  with  propriety,  and 
which,  as  the  mind  is  more  cultivated,  is  less  power- 
ful. Yet  as  all  innocent  means  are  to  be  used  for 
the  propagation  of  truth,  I  would  not  deter  those 
who  are  employed  in  preaching;  to  common  congre- 
gations from  any  practice  which  they  ma^  find  per- 
suasive ;  for,  compared  with  the  conversion  of  sin- 
ners, propriety  and  elegance  are  less  than  nothing. 
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It  ifl  common  to  overlook  what  is  near,  by  keeping 
the  eye  fixed  upon  something  remote.  In  the  same 
manner  present  opportunities  are  neglected,  and  at- 
tainable good  is  slighted,  by  minds  busied  in  exten- 
sive ranges,  and  intent  upon  future  advantages.  Life, 
however  short,  is  made  still  shorter  by  waste  of  time, 
and  its  progress  towards  happiness,  though  naturally 
slow,  is  yet  retarded  by  unnecessary  labour. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  knowledge  is  univer- 
sally confessed.  To  fix  deeply  in  the  mind  the  prin- 
ciples of  science,  to  settle  their  limitations,  and  de- 
duce the  long  succession  of  their  consequences ; 
to  comprehend  the  whole  compass  of  complicated 
systems,  with  all  the  arguments,  objections,  and  so- 
lutions, and  to  reposite  in  the  intellectual  treasury 
the  numberless  facts,  experiments,  apophthegms,  and 
positions,  which  must  stand  single  in  the  memory, 
and  of  which  none  has  any  perceptible  connexion 
with  the  rest,  is  a  task  which  though  undertaken 
with  ardour,  and  pursued  with  diligence,  must  at  last 
be  left  unfinished  by  the  frailty  of  our  nature. 

To  make  the  way  to  learning  either  less  short  or 
less  smooth,  is  certainly  absurd ;  yet  this  is  the  ap- 
parent effect  of  the  prejudice  which  seems  to  pre- 
vail among  us  in  favour  of  foreign  authors,  and  of 
the  contempt  of  our  native  literature,  which  this  ex- 
cursive curiosity  must  naturally  produce.  Every 
man  is  more  speedily  instructed  by  his  own  language 
than  by  any  other ;  before  we  search  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  teachers,  let  us  try  whether  we  may  not 
spare  our  trouble  by  finding  them  at  home. 

The   riches  of  the  English  language  are  much 
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greater  than  theyare  commouly supposed.  Manyiise- 
ful  and  valuable  books  lie  buried  in  shops  and  libra- 
ries, unknown  and  unexamined,  unless  some  lucky 
compiler  opens  them  by  chance,  and  finds  an  easy 
spoil  of  wit  and  learning.  I  am  far  from  intending 
to  insinuate  that  other  languages  are  not  necesEtuy 
to  him  who  aspires  to  emiaence,  and  whose  whole 
life  is  devoted  to  study  ;  but  to  him  who  reads  only 
for  amusement,  or  whose  purpose  is  not  to  deck  him- 
self with  the  honours  of  literature,  but  to  be  quali- 
fied for  domestic  usefulness,  and  sit  down  content 
with  subordinate  reputation,  we  have  authors  suffi- 
cient to  fill  up  all  the  vacancies  of  his  time,  and 
gratify  most  of  his  wishes  for  information. 

Of  our  poets,  I  need  say  little,  because  they  are 
perhaps,  the  only  authors  to  whom  their  country  has 
done  justice.  We  consider  the  whole  succession  from 
Spenser  to  Pope,  as  superior  to  any  names  which  the 
continent  can  boast;  and  therefore  the  poets  of 
Other  nations,  however  familiarly  they  may  be  some- 
times mentioned,  are  very  little  read,  except  by  those 
who  design  to  borrow  their  beauties. 

There  is,  I  think,  not  one  of  the  liberal  arts  which 
may  not  be  competently  learned  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. He  that  searches  after  mathematical  know- 
ledge may  busy  himself  among  his  own  countrymen, 
and  wilt  find  one  or  other  able  to  instruct  him  in 
every  part  of  those  abstruse  sciences.  He  that  is  de- 
lighted with  experiments,  and  wishes  to  know  the 
nature  of  bodies  from  certain  and  visible  effects,  is 
happily  placed  where  the  mechanical  philosophy  was 
first  established  by  a  public  institution,  and  from 
which  it  was  spread  to  all  other  countries. 

The  more  airy  and  elegant  studies  of  philology  and 
criticism  have  little  need  of  any  foreign  help.  Though 
our  language,  not  being  very  analogical,  gives  few 
opportunities  for  grammatical  reaearchea, yet  we  havo 
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ID  alMtidec  and  S^gemx  to  oon ;  brt  if  ve'l 
number  witb  eiceOesce,  there  b  certainlT  no  n 
which  musi  not  allow  us  to  be  soperiof.  Of  monlirr 
little  ii,  uecessaiy  to  be  said,  btK^a^se  it  is  compre- 
bentfed  in  practical  di™iity,  and  i»,  perhaps,  better 
taught  in  English  sermons  than  in  any  other  books 
ancient  and  modem.  Nor  shall  1  dwell  on  our  excel- 
lence  in  metaphysical  speculations,  because  he  that 
reads  the  works  of  our  divines  will  easily  discover 
how  far  human  subtilty  has  been  able  to  penetrate. 

Political  knowledge  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  form 
of  our  constitution ;  and  all  the  mysteries  of  govem- 
ment  are  discovered  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  every 
minister.  The  ori^nal  law  of  society,  the  rights  of 
subjects,  and  the  prerogatives  of  kings, have  been  con- 
sidered with  the  utmost  nicety,  sometimes  profoundly 
investigated,  and  sometimes  familiarly  explained. 

Thus  copiously  instructive  is  tlte  English  language; 
and  thus  needless  is  all  recourse  to  foreign  writers. 
Let  us  not,  therefore,  make  our  neighbours  proud  hy 
soliciting  help  which  we  do  not  want,  nor  discourage 
our  oWn  industry  by  difficuldcB  which  we  need  not 
suffer. 
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Whatever  is  useful  or  honourable  will  be  desired 
by  many  who  never  can  obtain  it;  and  that  which 
cannot  be  obtained  when  it  is  desired,  artifice  or  foily 

t"~—  will  be  diligent  to  counterfeit.  Those  to  whom  for- 
tune has  denied  gold  and  diamonds,  decorate  them- 
Eelves  with  stones  and  metals,  which  have  something 
of  the  show,  but  little  of  the  value  ;  and  every  niorai 
excellence,  or  intellectual  faculty,  has  some  vice  or 
-'-'  folly  which  imitates  its  appearance. 

Every  man  wishes  to  be  wise,  and  they  who  can- 

.  not  be  wise  are  almost  always  cunmng.    The  less  is 

the  real  discernment  of  those  whonibusiness  or  con- 
versation brings  together,  the  more  illusions  are  prac- 
tised, nor  is  caution  ever  bo  necessary  as  with,aaso- 
■=="  eiates  or  opponents  of  feeble  minds. 

^  Gunning  differs  from  wisdom  as  twdight  from  open 
^ay.  He  that  walks  in  the  sunshine  goes  boldly  for- 
ward by  the  nearest  way  ;  he  sees  that  where  the 
path  is  straight  and  even  he  may  proceed  in  security, 
and  where  it  is  rough  and  crooked  he  easily  complies 
-with  the  turns,  and  avoids  the  obstructions.  But  the 
traveller  in  the  dusk  fears  more  as  he  sees  less  ;  he 
knows  there  may  be  danger,  and  therefore  suspects 
that  he  is  never  safe,  tries  every  step  before  he  fixes 
his  foot,  and  shrinks  at  every  noise,  lest  violence 
should  approach  him.  Wisdom  comprehends  at  once 
the  end  and  the  means,  estimates  easiness  or  difficul- 
ty, and  is  cautious  or  confident  in  due  proportion. 
Cunning  discovers  little  at  a  time,  and  has  no  other 
means  of  certainty  than  multiplication  of  stratagems 
and  superfluity  of  suspicion.  The  man  of  cunning 
always  considers  that  he  can  never  be  too  safe,  and 
therefore  always  keeps  himself  enveloped  in  a  mist, 
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impenetrable,  as  ho  hopes,  to  the  eye  of  rivalry  or 
curiosity. 

Upon  this  principle  Tom  Double  has  formed  a  ha- 
bit of  eluding  the  most  harmless  question.  What  he 
lo  inclination  to  answer,  he  pretends  sometimes 
not  to  hear,  and  endeavours  to  divert  the  inquirer's 
BttentioQ  by  some  other  subject ;  but  if  he  be  press- 
ed hard  by  repeated  interrogation,  he  always  evades 
a  direct  reply.  Ask  him  whom  he  likes  best  on  the 
stage ;  he  is  ready  to  tell  that  there  are  several  ex- 
cellent performers.  Inquire  when  he  was  last  at  the 
coffee-house  ;  he  replies,  that  the  weather  has  been 

'  lately.  De£irehim  to  tell  the  age  of  any  of  his 
^quaintance  ;  he  immediately  mentions  another  who 

older  or  younger. 

Will  Puzzle  values  himself  upon  a  long  reach.  He 
foresees  every  thing  before  it  will  happen,  though  he 
never  relates  bis  prognostications  till  the  event  is 
past.  Nothing  has  come  to  pass  for  these  twenty 
years  of  which  Mr.  PuEzle  had  not  given  broad  hints, 
and  told  at  least  that  it  was  not  proper  to  tell.  Of 
-those  predictions,  which  everycouclusion  wUl  equally 
verify,  he  always  claims  the  credit,  and  wonders  that 
his  friends  did  not  understand  them.  He  supposes 
very  truly,  that  much  may  be  known  which  he  knows 
not,  and  therefore  pretends  to  know  much  of  which 
he  and  all  mankind  are  equally  ignorant.  I  desired 
his  opinion,  yesterday,  of  the  German  wai-,  and  was 
"told,  that  if  the  Prussians  were  well  supported,  some- 
thing great  may  be  expected ;  but  that  they  have 
very  powerful  enemies  to  encounter  ;  that  the  Aus- 
trian general  has  long  experience,  and  the  Rusataus 
are  hardy  and  resolute ;  but  that  no  human  power  is 
invincible.  I  then  drew  the  conversation  to  our  own 
affairs,  and  invited  him  to  balance  the  probabilities 
of  war  and  peace.  He  told  me  that  war  requires  cou- 
rage, and  negotiation  judgment,  and  that  the  time 
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will  come  when  it  will  be  seen  irliether  out  skill  ia 
treaty  is  equal  to  our  bravery  in  battle.  To  this  ge- 
neral prattle  he  will  appeal  horcafter,  and  will  de- 
mand to  have  his  foresight  applauded,  whoever  shall 
at  last  be  conquered  or  victorious. 

Witb  Med  Smuggle  all  is  a  secret.  He  believes 
him  self  watched  by  observation  and  malignity  on  every 
side,  and  rejoicea  in  the  dexterity  by  which  he  has 
escaped  snares  tliat  never  were  laid.  Ned  holds  that 
a  man  is  never  deceived  if  he  never  truals,  and  there- 
fore will  not  tell  the  name  of  his  tailor  or  his  hatter. 
He  rides  out  every  morning  for  the  air,  and  pleases 
himself  with  thinking  that  nobody  knows  where  be 
has  beeui  When  he  dines  with  a  friend,  he  never 
goes  to  his  house  the  nearest  way,  but  walks  up  a 
by -street  to  perplex  the  scent.  When  he  has  a  coach 
called,  he  never  tells  him  at  the  door  the  true  place 
to  which  he  is  going,  but  stops  him  in  the  way,  that  , 
he  may  give  him  directions  where  nobody  can  hear 
him.  The  price  of  what  he  buys  or  sells  is  always 
concealed.  He  often  takes  lodgings  in  tlie  country 
by  a  wrong  name,  and  thinks  that  the  world  is  won- 
dering where  he  can  be  hid.  All  these  transactions 
he  registers  in  a  book,  which,  he  says,  will  some  time 
or  other  amaze  posterity. 

It  is  remarked  by  Bacon,  that  many  men  try  to 
procure  reputation  only  by  objections,  of  which,  if 
they  are  once  admitted,  the  nullity  never  appears,  be- 
cause the  design  is  laid  aside.  '  This  false  feint  of 
wisdom,"  says  he,  '  istheruinofbusiness.'  Thewhole 
power  of  cunning  is  privative  ;  to  say  nothing,  and 
to  do  nothing,  is  the  utmost  of  its  reach.  Yet  men 
thus  narrow  by  nature,  and  mean  by  art,  are  some- 
times able  to  rise  by  the  miscaniages  of  bravery  and 
the  openness  of  integrity  ;  and  by  watching  failures, 
and  snatching  opportunities,  obtain  advantages  which 
belong  properly  to  higher  characters. 
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Sam  Softly  was  bred  a  sugar-baker  ;  but  succeed- 
ing to  a  considerable  estate  on  the  death  of  bis  elder 
brother,  he  retired  early  from  business,  married  a 
fortune,  and  settled  in  a  country-house  near  Kentish- 
town.  Sam,  who  formerly  was  a  sportsman,  and  in 
his  apprenticeship  used  to  frequent  Barnet  races, 
keeps  a  high  chaise, with  a  braceofseasonedgeldingb 
During  the  summer  months  the  principal  passion  and  *! 
employment  of  Sam's  life  is  to  visit,  in  this  vehicle^  "  | 
the  most  eminent  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  ia  I 
different  parts  ofthe  kingdom,  with  his  wife  and  some 
select  friends.  By  these  periodical  ejtcuraiona  Sam 
gratifies  many  important  purposes.  He  assists  tho  j 
several  pregnancies  of  his  wife  ;  he  shews  his  chaise 
to  the  best  advantage ;  he  indulges  his  insatiable 
curiosity  for  finery,  which,  since  he  has  turned  gen- 
tleman, has  grown  upon  him  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree ;  he  discovers  taste  and  spirit ;  and,  what  is 
above  all,  he  finds  frequent  opportunities  of  display- 
ing to  thepaity.at  every  house  he  sees,  his  knowledge 
of  family  connexions.  At  first  Sam  was  contented 
with  driving  a  friend  between  London  and  his  villa. 
Here  he  prided  himself  in  pointing  out  the  boxes  o£  j 
the  citizens  on  each  side  of  the  road,  with  an  accu- 
rate detail  of  their  respective  failures  or  successes  in 
trade ;  and  harangued  on  the  several  equipages  that 
were  accidently  passing.  Here,  too,  the  seats  inter- 
spersed on  the  surrounding  hills,  afiorded  ample  mat- 
ter for  Sam's  curious  discoveries.  For  one,  he  told 
his  companion,  a  rich  Jew  had  offered  money  ;  and 
that  a  retired  widow  was  courted  at  another,  by  an 
eounent  dry-salter.  At  the  same  time  he  discussed 
2d2 
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the  utility,  and  enumerated  the  expenses,  of  the  Is- 
lington turnpike.  But  Sam's  ambition  is  at  present 
raised  to  nobler  undertaltings. 

When  the  happy  hour  of  the  annual  expedition 
arrives,  the  seat  of  the  chaise  is  furnished  with 
Ogilvy's  Book  of  Roads,  and  a  choice  quantity  of 
cold  tongues.  The  most  alarming  disaster  which 
ran  happen  to  our  hero,  who  thinks  he  throws  a  toiip 
admirably  well,  is  to  be  overtaken  in  a  road  which 
affords  no  quarter  for  wheels.  Indeed,  few  men  pos- 
sess more  skill  or  discernment  for  concerting  and 
conducting  a  party  of  pleasure.  When  a  seat  is  to 
be  surveyed,  he  has  a  peculiar  talent  in  selecting 
some  shady  bench  in  the  park,  where  the  company 
may  most  commodiously  refresh  themselves  with 
cold  tongue,  chicken,  and  French  rolls ;  and  is  very 
sagacious  in  discovering  what  cool  temple  in  the 
garden  will  be  best  adapted  for  drinking  tea,  brought 
for  tills  purpose,  in  the  afternoon,  and  from  which 
the  chaise  may  be  resumed  with  the  greatest  con- 
venience- In  viewing  the  house  itself,  he  is  princi- 
pally attracted  by  the  chairs  and  beds,  concerning 
the  cost  of  which  his  minute  inquiries  generally  gain 
tlie  clearest  information.  An  agate  table  easily  di- 
verts his  eyes  from  the  most  capital  strokes  of  Ru- 
bens, and  a  Turkey  carpet  has  more  charms  than  a 
Titian.  Sam,  however,  dwells  with  some  attention 
on  the  family  portraits,  particularly  the  most  modern 
ones ;  and  as  this  is  a  topic  on  which  the  house- 
keeper usually  harangues  in  a  more  copious  mai;ncr, 
he  takes  this  opportunity  of  improving  his  know- 
ledge of  intermarriages.  Vet,  notwithstanding  this 
appearance  of  satisfaction,  Sam  has  some  objecdon 
to  all  he  sees.  One  house  has  too  much  gilding ; 
at  another,  the  chimney-pieces  are  all  monumenU; 
at  a  third,  he  conjectures  that  the  beautiful  canal 
must  certainly  be  dried  u^  in  a  hot  summer.    He 
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despises  the  statues  at  Wilton,  because  he  thinks 
he  can  see  much  better  carving  at  Westminster- 
abbey.  But  there  is  one  general  objection  which 
he  is  sure  to  make  at  almost  every  house,  particu- 
larly at  those  which  are  most  distinguished.  He 
bIIows  that  all  the  apartments  are  extremely  fine, 
but  adds,  with  a  sneer,  that  they  are  too  fine  to  be 
[  fahabited. 

Misapplied  genius  most  commonly  proves  ridicu- 
I  lous.     Had  Sam,  as  Nature  intended,  contentedly 
continued  in  the  calmer  and  less  conspicuous  pur- 
suits of  sugar-bakiug,  he  might  have  been  a  respect- 
able and  useful  character.     At  present  he  dissipates 
I  .Jiis  life  in  a  specious  idleness,  which  neither  improves 
I  lumself  nor  his  friends.     Those  talents  which  might 
I  .liave  benefited  society,  he  exposes  to  contempt  by 
I  felse  pretensions.     He  affects  pleasures   which  he 
I  cannot  enjoy,  and  is  acquainted  only  with  those  sub- 
[  Jecis  on  which  he  has  no  right  to  tiJk,  and  which  it 
LO  merit  to  understand. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  2,  1760. 


It  is  common  to  And  young  men  ardent  and  diligent 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge;  but  the  progress  of 
life  verv  often  produces  laxity  and  indifference  ;  and 
not  only  those  who  are  at  liberty  to  choose  their 
business  and  amusements,  but  those  likewise  whose 

Cofessions  engage  them  in  literary  inquiries,  pass  the 
tter  part  of  their  time  without  improvement,  and 
ipend  the  day  rather  in  any  other  entertainment 
han  that  which  they  might  find  among  their  books. 
This  abatement  of  the  vigour  of  curiosity  is  some- 
S  D  3 
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or  a  cup  common  to  the  atiulents,  the  modems,  and 
all  mankind,  may  be  justly  censured  as  the  perse- 
cutors of  students,  and  the  thieves  of  that  time  which 
never  can  be  restored. 


N-ys.    SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  9,1760. 


'  To  THE  Idler. 
■  MB.  IDLER. 
•  It  is,  1  tliink,  universally  agreed,  that  seldojn  any 
|ood  is  gotten  by  complaint;  yet  we  find  that  few 
forbear  to  complain  but  those  who  are  afraid  of 
being  reproached  as  the  autliors  of  their  own  miseries. 
I  hope,  therefore,  for  the  common  permission  to  lay 
my  case  before  you  and  your  readers,  by  which  1 
shall  disburden  tny  heart,  though  1  cauuot  hope  to 
receive  either  assistance  or  consolation. 

'  I  am  a  trader,  and  owe  my  fortune  to  frugality 
and  industry.  I  began  with  little ;  but  by  the  easy 
and  obvious  method  of  spending  less  than  1  gain,  I 
have  every  year  added  something  to  my  stock,  and 
expect  to  have  a  seat  In  the  common-council  at  the 
next  election. 

'  My  wife,  who  was  as  prudent  as  myself,  died  six 
years  ago,  and  left  me  one  son  and  one  daughter, 
for  whose  sake  1  resolved  never  to  marry  again,  and 
rejected  the  overtures  of  Mrs.  Squeeze,  the  broker's 
widow,  who  had  ten  thousand  pounds  at  her  own 
disposal. 

,  '  I  bred  my  son  at  a  school  near  Islington ;  and 
when  he  had  learned  arithmetic,  and  wrote  a  good 
hand,  1  took  htm  into  the  shop,  designing,  in  about 
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ten  years,  to  retire  to  Stratford  or  Hackney,  and 
leave  him  established  in  the  bnsiDcss. 

'  For  four  years  he  was  diligent  and  sedate,  entered 
the  shop  before  it  was  opened,  and  when  it  was  shut 
always  examined  the  pins  of  the  window.  In  any 
intermission  of  business  it  was  his  constant  practice 
to  peruse  the  ledger.  I  had  always  great  hopes  of 
him,  when  I  observed  how  sorrowfully  he  would 
shake  his  head  over  a  bad  debt,  and  how  eagerly  he 
would  listen  to  me  when  1  told  him  that  be  might  at 
one  time  or  other  become  an  alderman. 

'  We  lived  together  with  mutual  confidence,  till 
unluckily  a  visit  was  paid  him  by  two  of  his  school- 
fellows who  were  placed,  I  suppose,  in  the  army, 
because  they  were  fit  for  nothing  better :  they  came 
glittering  in  their  military  dress,  accosted  their  old 
acquaintance,  and  invited  him  to  a  tavern,  where, 
as  I  have  been  since  informed,  they  ridiculed  the 
meanness  of  commerce,  and  wondeied  how  a  youth 
of  spirit  could  spend  the  prime  of  his  life  behind  a 
counter. 

'  I  did  not  suspect  any  mischief,  I  knew  my  son 
was  never  without  money  in  his  pocket,  and  was 
better  able  to  pay  his  reckoning  than  bis  compa- 
nions ;  and  expected  to  see  him  return  triumphing 
in  his  own  advantages,  and  congratulating  himself 
that  he  was  not  onex>f  those  who  expose  their  heads 
to  a  musket-bullet  for  three  shillings  a  day. 

'  He  returned  sullen  and  thoughtful ;  1  supposed 
him  sorry  for  the  hard  fortune  of  his  friends:  and 
tried  to  comfort  him  by  saying  that  the  war  would 
soon  be  at  an  end,  and  that,  if  they  had  any  honest 
occupation,  half-pay  would  be  a  pretty  help.  He 
looked  at  me  with  indignation ;  and  snatching  up 
his  candle,  told  me,  as  he  went  up  stairs,  that  "  he 
hoped  to  see  a  battle  yet." 

'  Why  he  should  hope  to  see  n  battle  I  could  not 
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cODceivo,  but  let  him  go  quietly  to  sleep  away  hia 
folly.  Next  day  he  made  two  mistakes  in  the  first 
bill,  disobliged  a  customer  by  surly  answers,  and 
dated  all  his  entries  in  the  journal  in  a  wrong 
month.  At  night  he  laet  his  military  companions 
again,  came  home  late,  and  quarrelled  with  the 
maid. 

'  From  this  fatal  interview  he  has  gradually  lost 
all  his  laudable  jiassions  and  desires.  He  soon  ^ew 
useless  in  the  shop,  where,  indeed,  1  did  not  wil- 
lingly trust  him  any  longer ;  for  he  often  mistook 
the  price  of  goodo  to  his  own  loss,  and  once  gave  a 
promissory  note  instead  of  a  receipt. 

'  I  did  not  know  to  what  degree  he  was  corrupt- 
ed, till  an  honest  tailor  gave  me  notice  that  he  had 
bespoke  alaced  suit,  which  was  to  be  left  for  him  at 
a  house  kept  by  the  sister  of  one  of  my  journeymen. 
1  went  to  this  clandestine  lodging,  and  found,  to  my 
amazement,  all  the  ornaments  of  a  fine  gentleman, 
which  he  has  taken  upon  credit,  or  purchased  with 
monev  subducted  from  the  shop. 

'  This  detection  has  made  him  desperate.  He  now 
openly  declares  his  resolution  to  be  a  ^ntleman 
says  tnat  his  soul  is  too  great  for  a  counting-house . 
ridiuuleg  the  conversation  of  city  taverns  ;  talks  oi 
new  plays,  and  boxes,  and  ladies  ;  gives  duchesses 
for  his  toasts ;  carries  silver,  for  readiness,  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket ;  and  comes  home  at  night  in  a 
chair,  with  such  thunders  at  the  door  as  have  more 
than  once  brought  the  watchmen  from  their  stands. 

'  Little  expenses  will  not  hurt  us ;  and  I  could 
forgive  a  few  juvenile  frolics,  if  he  would  be  careful 
of  the  main  ;  but  his  favourite  topic  is  contempt  of 
money,  which,  he  says,  is  of  no  use  but  to  be  spent. 
Riches,  without  honour,  beholds  empty  things;  and 
once  told  mc  to  my  face,  that  wealthy  plodders  were 
only  purveyors  to  a  man  of  spirit. 
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■  He  is  always  impatient  in  the  company  of  his 
old  friends,  and  seldom  speaks  tdl  he  is  wanned  with 
wine  ;  he  then  entertains  us  with  accounts  that  we 
do  not  desire  to  hear,  of  intrigues  among  lords  and 
ladies,  and  quarrels  between  officers  of  the  guards  ; 
Bhews  a  miniature  on  his  snufT-box,  and  wonders 
that  any  man  can  look  upon  the  new  dancer  without 
rapture. 

'  All  this  is  very  provoking;  and  yet  all  this  might 
be  borne,  if  the  boy  could  support  his  pretensions. 
But,  whatever  he  may  think,  he  is  yet  far  from  the 
accomplishments  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  pur- 
chase at  so  dear  a  rate.  I  have  watched  him  in  pub- 
lic places.  He  sneaks  ia  like  a  man  that  knows  he 
is  where  he  should  not  be  ;  he  is  proud  to  catch  the 
slightest  salutation,  and  often  claims  it  when  it  is 
not  intended.  Other  men  receive  dignity  from  dress, 
hut  my  booby  looks  always  more  meanly  for  his 
finery.  Dear  Mr.  Idler,  tell  him  what  must  at  last 
become  of  a  fop,  whom  pride  will  not  suffer  to  be  a 
trader,  and  whom  long  habits  in  a  shop  forbid  to  be 
a  gentleman.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Tim  Wainscot.' 


N'QG.     SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  16,1760. 


Haciio,  aking  of  Lapland,  was  in  his  youth  the 
most  renowned  of  the  northern  warriors.  His  mar- 
tial achievements  remain  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  flint 
in  the  rocks  of  Hanga,  and  are  to  this  day  solemnly 
carolled  to  the  harp  by  the  Laplanders,  at  the  firea 
with  which  they  celebrate  their  nightly  festivities. 
Such  was  his  intrepid  spirit,  that  he  ventured  to 
pass  the  lake  Vether  to  the  isle  of  Wizards,  where 
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he  descended  alone  into  the  dreary  vault  in  which 
a  magician  had  been  kept  bound  for  six  agea,  and 
read  the  Gothic  characters  inscribed  on  his  brazen 
mace.     His  eye  was  so  piercing,  that,  as  ancient 
chronicles  report,  he  could  .blunt  the  weapons  of 
his  enemies  only  by  looking  at  them.     At  twelve 
years  of  age  he  carried  an  iron  vessel  of  a  prodi- 
gious weight,  for  the  length  of  five  furlongs,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  chiefs  of  his  father's  castle. 
Nor  was  he  less  celebrated  for  his  prudence  and 
wisdom.     Two  of  his  proverbs  are  yet  remembered 
and  rapeated  among  Laplanders,     'I'o  express  the 
vigilance  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he   was  wont  to 
say,  '  Odin's  belt  Is  always  buckled.'    To  shew  that 
^^        the    most   prosperous    condition   of  life    is    often 
^^L       hazardous,  his  lesson  was,  '  When  you  slide  on  the 
^^H      smoothest  ice,  beware  of  pits  beneath.'  He  consoled 
^^M       his   countrymen,  when  they  were  once  preparing 
^^1      to   leave   the   frozen   deserts  of  Lapland,  and  re- 
^^V      solved   to  seek  some   warmer  climate,   by    telling 
^^B      them    that    the   eastern    nations,    notwithstanding 
^^F      their  boasted  fertility,  passed  every  night  amidst 
the  horrors  of  anxious  apprehension,  and  were  in- 
expressibly affrighted,  and  almost   stnnned,  every 
morning,  with  the  noise  of  the  sun  while  he  was 

His  temperance  and  severity  of  manners  were  his 
chief  praise.  In  his  early  years  he  never  tasted 
r  would  he  drink  out  of  a  painted  cup, 
antly  slept  in  his  armour,  with  his  spear 
id ;  nor  would  he  use  a  battle-axe  whose 
IB  inlaid  with  brass.  He  did  not,  however, 
in  this  contempt  of  luxury ;  nor  did  he 
close  his  days  with  honour. 

One  evening,  after  hunting  the  Gulos,  or  wild 
dog,  being  bewildered  in  a  solitary  forest,  and  hav- 
ing passed  the  fatigues  of  the  day  without  any  in- 
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t^Tval  of  refresliment,  he  discovered  a  large  store 
of  honey  in  the  hollow  of  a  pine.  This  was  a 
dainty  which  he  had  never  tasted  before ;  and  being 
at  once  faint  and  hungry,  he  fed  greedily  upon  it. 
From  this  unusual  and  delicious  repast  he  received 
so  much  satisfaction,  that  at  his  return  home,  he 
commanded  honey  to  be  served  up  at  his  table 
every  day.  His  palate,  by  degrees,  became  re- 
lined  and  vitiated ;  he  began  to  lose  his  native  relish 
for  simple  fare,  and  contracted  a  habit  of  indulging 
himself  in  delicacies ;  he  ordered  the  delightful 
gardens  of  his  castle  to  be  thrown  open,  in  which 
the  most  luscious  fruits  had  been  suffered  to  ripen 
and  decay,  unoljserved  and  untouched,  for  many 
revolving  autumns,  and  gratified  his  appetite  with 
luxurious  desserts.  At  length  he  found  it  expedient 
to  introduce  wine,  as  an  agreeable  improvement ; 
or  a  necessary  ingredient  to  his  new  way  of  living ; 
and  having  once  tasted  it,  he  was  tempted,  by  tittle 
and  litde,  to  give  a  loose  to  the  excesses  of  mtoxi- 
cation.  His  general  simplicity  of  hfe  was  changed; 
he  perfumed  his  apartments  by  burning  the  wood 
of  the  most  aromatic  fir,  and  commanded  his  helmet 
to  be  ornamented  with  beautiful  rows  of  the  teeth  of 
the  rein-deer.  Indolence  and  effeminacy  stole  upon 
him  by  pleasing  and  imperceptible  gradations,  re- 
laxed the  sinews  of  his  resolution,  and  extinguished 
his  thirst  of  military  glory. 

While  Hacho  was  thus  immersed  in  pleasure  and 
in  repose,  it  was  reported  to  him,  one  morning, 
that  the  preceding  night,  a  disastrous  omen  had 
been  discovered,  and  that  bats  and  hideous  birds 
had  drank  up  the  oil  which  nourished  the  perpetual 
lamp  in  the  temple  of  Odin.  About  the  same  time, 
a  messenger  arrived  to  tell  him,  that  the  King  of 
Norway  had  invaded  his  kingdom  with  a  formidable 
army.     Hacho,  terrified  sm  he  was  with  the  omen  of 
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the  night,  and  enervated  with  indulgence,  roused 
himself  from  his  vohiptiious  lethargy,  and  recol- 
lecting some  faint  and  few  sparks  of  veteran 
valour,  marched  forward  to  meet  him.  Both 
armies  joined  battle  in  the  forest  where  Hacho  had 
been  lost  after  hunting :  and  it  so  happened,  that 
the  King  of  Norway  challenged  him  to  single  combat, 
near  the  place  where  he  had  tasted  the  honey.  The 
Lapland  chief,  languid  and  long  disused  to  anns,  was 
soon  overpowered;  he  fell  to  the  ground;  and  before 
his  insulting  adversary  struck  his  head  from  his  body, 
uttered  this  esclamation,  which  the  Laplanders  still 
use  as  an  early  lesson  to  their  children :  '  The  vicious 
man  should  date  his  destruction  from  the  Brat 
temptation.  How  justly  do  I  fall  a  sacrifice  to  sloth 
and  luxury,  in  the  place  where  1  firit  yielded  to 
those  allurements  which  seduced  me  to  deviate  from 
temperance  and  innocence  I  The  honey  which  I  tasted 
in  this  forest,  and  not  the  hand  of  the  King  of  Nor- 
way, conquers  Hacho.' 


N"  97.  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  1760. 


It  may,  1  think,  be  justly  observed,  that  few  hooka 
disappoint  their  readers  more  than  the  narrations  of 
travellers.  One  part  of  mankind  is  naturally  curious 
to  learn  the  sentiments,  manners,  and  condition  of 
the  rest ;  and  every  mind  that  has  leisure  or  power 
to  extend  its  views,  must  be  desirous  of  knowing 
in  what  proportion  Providence  has  distributed  the 
blessings  of  nature,  or  the  advantages  of  art,  among; 
the  several  nations  of  the  earth. 
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This  geDeral  desire  easily  procures  readers  to 
every  book  from  which  it  can  expect  gratification. 
The  adventurer  upon  unknown  coasts,  and  the  de- 
•criber  of  distant  regions,  is  always  welcomed  as  a 

k-nan  who  has  laboured  for  the  pleasure  of  others, 
knd  who  Is  able  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  and  rec- 
tify our  opinions ;  but  when  the  volume  is  opened, 
nothing  is  found  but  such  general  accounts  as  leave 
o  distinct  idea  behind  thetn,  or  such  minute  enu- 

I  merationa  as  few  can  read  with  either  profit  or  de- 
light. 

Every  writer  of  travels  should  consider,  that,  like 
all  other  authors,  he  undertakes  either  to  instruct  or 
please,  or  to  mingle  pleasure  with  instruction.  He 
that  instructs,  must  offer  to  the  mind  something  to  be 
imitated,  or  something  to  be  avoided ;  he  that  pleases 
must  offer  new  images  to  his  reader,  and  enable  him 
to  form  a  tacit  comparison  of  his  own  state  with  that 
of  others. 

The  greater  part  of  travellers  tell  nothing,  be- 
cause their  method  of  travelling  supplies  them  with 
nothing  to  be  told.  He  that  enters  a  town  at  night 
and  surveys  it  in  the  morning,  aud  then  hastens 
away  to  another  place,  and  guesses  at  the  manners 
of  the  inhabitants  by  the  entertainment  which  his 
inn  afforded  him,  may  please  himself  for  atime  with 
a  hasty  change  of  scenes,  and  a  confused  remem- 
brance of  palaces  and  churches;  he  may  gratify  his 
eye  with  a  variety  of  landscapes,  and  regale  his  pa- 
late with  a  succession  of  vintages  :  but  let  liim  be 
contented  to  please  himself  without  endeavouring  to 
disturb  others.  Why  should  he  record  excursions 
by  which  nothing  could  be  learned,  or  wish  to  make 
a  show  of  knowledge,  which,  without  some  power  of 
intuition  unknown  to  other  mortals,  he  never  could 
attain  ? 

Of  those  who  crowd  the  world  with  their  itine- 
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raries,  some  have  no  other  purpose  than  to  describe 
the  face  of  the  country ;  those  who  sit  idle  at  home, 
and  are  curious  to  know  what  is  done  or  6u£Pered  in 
distant  countries,  may  be  informed  by  one  of  these 
wanderers,  that  on  a  certain  day  he  set  out  early 
with  a  caravan,  and  in  the  first  hour's  march  saw, 
towards  the  south,  a  hill  covered  with  trees,  then 
passed  over  a  stream,  which  ran  northward  with  a 
swift  course,  but  which  is  probably  dry  in  the  sum* 
jner  months  :  that  an  hour  after  he  saw  something 
to  the  right  which  looked  at  a  distance  like  a  castle 
-with  towers,  but  which  he  discovered  afterward  to 
be  a  craggy  rock ;  that  he  then  entered  a  valley,  in 
which  he  saw  several  trees  tall  and  flourishing,  wa- 
tered by  a  rivulet  not  marked  in  the  maps,  of  which 
he  was  not  able  to  learn  the  name ;  that  the  road 
afterward  grew  stony,  and  the  country  imeven,  where 
he  observed  among  the  hills  many  hollows  worn  by 
torrents,  and  was  told  that  the  road  was  passable 
only  part  of  the  year ;  that  going  on  they  found  the 
remains  of  a  building,  once,  perhaps,  a  fortress  to  se- 
cure the  pass,  or  to  restrain  the  robbers,  of  which 
the  present  inhabitants  can  give  no  other  account 
than  that  it  is  haunted  by  fairies  ;  that  they  went  to 
dine  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  and  travelled  the  rest  of 
the  day  along  the  banks  of  a  river,  from  which  the 
road  turned  aside  towards  evening,  and  brought 
them  within  sight  of  a  village,  which  was  once  a 
considerable  town,  but  which  afforded  them  neither 
good  victuals  nor  commodious  lodging. 

Thus  he  conducts  his  reader  through  wet  and  dry, 
over  rough  and  smooth,  without  incidents,  without 
reflection :  and,  if  he  obtains  his  company  for  ano- 
ther day,  will  dismiss  him  again  at  night,  equally  fa- 
tigued with  a  like  succession  of  rocks  and  streams, 
mountains  and  ruins. 

This  is  the  common  style  of  those  sons  of  enter- 
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prise,  who  visit  savage  countries,  and  range  through 
solitude  and  dcaolation ;  who  pass  a  desert,  and  tell 
that  it  is  sandy ;  who  cross  a  valley,  atid  find  that  it 
is  green.  There  are  others  of  more  delicate  sensi- 
tnlity,  that  visit  only  the  realms  of  ele^nce  and  soft- 
ness ;  that  wander  through  Italian  palaces,  and 
amuse  the  gentle  reader  with  catalogues  of  pictures ; 
thathearmasses  in  magnificent  churches,  andrecount 
the  number  of  the  pillars  or  variegations  of  the  pave- 
ment. And  there  are  yet  others,  who,  in  disdain  of 
trifles,  copy  inscriptions  elegant  and  rude,  ancient 
and  modem  ;  and  tranBcribe  into  their  hook  the  w^ls 
of  every  edifice,  sacred  or  civil.  He  that  reads  these 
books  must  consider  his  labour  as  its  own  reward ;  for 
he  will  find  nothing  on  which  attention  can  fix,  or 
which  memory  can  retain. 

He  that  would  travel  for  the  entertainment  of 
others,  should  remember  that  the  great  object  of  re- 
mark is  human  life.  Every  nation  has  something 
particular  in  its  manufactures,  its  works  of  genius, 
its  medicines,  its  agriculture,  its  customs,  and  its  po- 
licy. He  only  is  a  useful  traveller,  who  brings  home 
something  by  which  his  country  may  be  benefited; 
who  procures  some  supply  of  want,  or  some  mitiga- 
tion of  evil,  which  may  enable  his  readers  to  com- 
pare their  condition  with  that  of  others,  to  improve 
tt  whenever  it  is  worse,  and  whenever  it  is  better  to 
enjoy  it. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  1,  1760. 


'  !  AM  thedaughter  of  a  gentleman,  who  during  his 
lifetime  enjoyed  a  small  income  which  arose  from  a 
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pension  from  the  court,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
live  in  a  genteel  and  comfortable  manner. 

*  By  the  situation  of  life  in  which  he  was  placed,  he 
was  frequently  introduced  into  the  company  of  those 
of  much  greater  fortunes  than  his  own,  among  whom 
he  was  always  received  with  complaisance,  and  treated 
with  civility. 

*  At  six  years  of  age  I  was  sent  to  a  boarding-school 
in  the  country,  at  which  I  continued  till  my  father's 
death.  This  melancholy  event  happened  at  a  time 
when  I  was  by  no  means  of  sufficient  age  to  manage 
for  myself,  while  the  passions  of  youth  continued 
unsubdued,  and  before  experience  could  guide  my 
sentiments  or  my  actions. 

*  I  was  then  taken  from  school  by  an  uncle,  to  the 
care  of  whom  my  father  had  committed  me  on  his 
dying  bed.  With  him  I  lived  several  years ;  and  as 
he  was  unmarried,  the  management  of  his  family  was 
committed  to  me.  In  this  character  I  always  endea- 
voured to  acquit  myself,  if  not  with  applause,  at 
least  without  censure. 

*  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  a  young  gentleman  of 
some  fortune  paid  his  addresses  to  me,  and  offered  me 
terms  of  marriage.  This  proposal  I  should  readily 
have  accepted,  because  from  vicinity  of  residence, 
and  from  many  opportunities  of  observing  his  beha- 
viour, I  had  in  some  sort  contracted  an  sSection  for 
him.  My  uncle,  for  what  reason  I  do  not  know,  re- 
fused his  consent  to  this  alliance,  though  it  would 
have  been  complied  with  by  the  father  of  the  young 
gentleman :  and  as  the  future  condition  of  my  life 
was  wholly  dependant  on  him,  I  was  not  willing  to 
disoblige  him,  and  therefore,  though  unwillingly,  de- 
clined the  offer. 

*  My  uncle,  who  possessed  a  plentiful  fortune,  fre- 
quently hinted  to  me  in  conversation,  that  at  his  death 
I  should  be  provided  for  in  such  a  manner  that  I 
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should  be  able  to  make  my  future  life  comfortable 
and  happy.  As  this  promise  was  often  repeated,  I 
-Was  the  less  anxious  about  any  provision  for  myself. 
In  a  short  time  my  uncle  was  taken  ill,  and  though 
all  possible  means  were  made  uae  of  for  his  recovery, 
in  a  few  days  he  died. 

'  The  sorrow  arising  from  the  loss  of  a  relation,  by 
whom  I  had  been  always  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  however  grievous,  was  not  the  worst  of  my 
misfortunes.  As  he  enjoyed  an  almost  uninterrupted 
state  of  health,  he  was  the  less  mindful  of  his  disso- 
lution, and  diediutestate;  by  which  means  his  whole 
fortune  devolved  to  a  nearer  relation,  the  heir  at  law. 

'  Thus  excluded  from  all  hopes  of  living  in  the 
manner  with  which  I  have  so  long  flattered  myself,,! 
am  doubtfiil  what  method  I  shall  take  to  procure  a 
decent  maintenance.  I  have  been  educated  in  a 
manner  that  has  set  me  above  a  state  of  servitude, 
and  my  situation  renders  me  unfit  for  the  company 
of  those  with  whom  I  have  hitherto  conversed.  But, 
though  disappointed  in  my  expectations,  I  do  not  de- 
spaii'.  I  will  hope  that  assistance  may  still  be  ob- 
tained for  innocent  distress,  and  that  friendship, 
though  rare,  is  yet  not  impossible  to  be  found. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Sophia  Heedful.' 


SATURDAY,   MARCH  8,  1760. 


As  Ortognil  of  Basra  was  one  day  wandering  along 
the  streets  of  Bagdat,  musing  on  the  varieties  of 
merchandise  which  the  shops  offered  to  his  view,  and 
observing  the  different  occupations  which  busied  the 
multitudes  on  every  side,  he  was  awakened  from  the 


tranquillity  of  meditation  by  a  crowd  that  obstructed 
bis  passage.  He  raised  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  chief 
vizier,  who  having  returned  from  the  divan,  was  en- 
tering bis  palace. 

Ortogrul  mingled  with  the  attendants,  and  being 
supposed  to  have  some  petition  for  the  vizier,  was 
permitted  to  enter.  He  surveyed  the  spaciousneas 
of  the  apartraentB,  admired  the  wallshiing  with  gol- 
den lapeatry,  and  the  floors  covered  with  ailken  car- 
Jets,  and  despised  the  simple  neatness  of  his  own 
ttle  habitation. 
'Siirely,*Baidhetohim8elf,' this  palace  is  the  seat 
oi  happiness,  where  pleasure  succeeds  to  pleasure, 
and  discontent  and  sorrow  can  have  no  aamission. 
Whatever  nature  has  provided  for  the  delight  of 
sense,  is  here  spread  forth  to  be  enjoyed.  What 
can  mortals  hope  or  imagine,  which  the  master  of 
tills  palace  has  not  obtained  ?  The  dishes  of  luxury 
cover  his  table,  the  voice  of  harmony  lulls  him  in  hts 
bowers  ;  he  breathes  the  fragrance  of  the  groves  of 
Java,  and  sleeps  upon  the  down  of  the  cygnets  of 
Ganges.  He  speaks,  and  his  mandate  is  obeyed ; 
he  wishes,  and  his  wish  is  gratified ;  all  whom  he 
sees  obey  him,  and  all  whom  he  hears  flatter  him. 
How  different  Ortogrul,  is  thy  condition,  who  art 
doomed  to  the  perpetual  torments  of  unsatisfied  de- 
sire, and  who  has  no  amusement  in  thy  power  that 
can  withhold  thee  from  thy  own  reflections !  They 
tell  thee  that  thou  art  wise;  but  what  does  wisdom 
avail  with  poverty  ?  None  will  flatter  the  poor,  and 
the  wise  have  very  little  power  of  flattering  them- 
selves. That  man  is  surely  the  most  wretched  of  the 
sons  of  wretchedness,  who  lives  with  his  own  faults 
and  follies  always  before  him,  who  has  none  to  re- 
concile him  to  himself  by  praise  and  veneration.  I 
have  long  sought  content,  and  have  not  found  it ;  I 
will  from  this  moment  endeavour  to  be  rich." 
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Pull  of  his  new  resolution,  he  shuts  himself  in  his 
chamber  for  six  months,  to  deliberate  how  he  should 
|;row  rich  :  he  sometimes  proposed  to  offer  himself 
as  a  counsellor  to  one  of  the  kings  of  India,  and 
sometimes  resolved  to  dig  for  diamonds  in  the  mines 
of  Golconda.  lOne  day,  after  some  hours  passed  in 
violent  fluctuation  of  opinion,  sleep  insensibly  seized 
him  in  his  chair ;  he  dreamed  that  he  was  ranging  a 
desert  country  in  search  of  some  one  that  might  teach 
him  to  grow  rich  ;  and  as  he  stood  on  the  lop  of  a 
hill  shaded  with  cypress,  in  doubt  whether  to  direct 
his  steps,  his  father  appeared  on  a  sudden  standing 
before  him.  *  Ortogrul,'  said  the  old  man, '  I  know 
thy  perplexity  ;  listen,  to  thy  father ;  turn  thine  eye 
on  the  opposite  mountain.'  Ortogrul  looked,  and 
saw  a  torrent  tumbling  down  the  rocks,  roaring  with 
the  noise  of  thunder,  and  scattering  its  foam  on  the 
impending  woods.  '  Now,*  said  his  father,  '  behold 
the  valley  that  lies  between  the  hills.'  Ortogrul 
looked,  and  espied  a  little  well,  out  of  which  issued 
a  small  rivulet,  '  Tell  rae  now,'  said  his  father, 
'  dost  thou  wish  for  sudden  affluence,  that  may  pour 
upon  thee  like  the  moimtain  torrent,  or  for  a.  slow 
and  gradual  increase,  resembhng  the  rill  gliding  from 
the  well  V — '  Lot  me  be  quick'y  rich,'  said  Ortogrul ; 
'  let  the  golden  stream  be  quick  and  violent.' — 
'  Look  round  thee,'  said  his  father,  '  once  again.' 
Ortogrul  looked,  and  perceived  the  channel  of  the 
torrent  dry  and  dusty ;  but  following  the  rivulet 
from  the  well,  he  traced  it  to  a  wide  lake,  which  the 
supply,  slow  and  constant,  kept  always  full.  He 
waked,  and  determined  to  grow  rich  by  silent  prolit 
and  persevering  industry. 

Having  sold  his  patrimony,  he  engaged  in  mer- 
chandise, and  in  twenty  years  purchased  lands,  on 
which  he  raised  a  house,  equal  in  sumptuousness  to 
that  of  the  vizier,  to  which  he  invited  all  the  minis- 
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lera  of  pleasure,  expecting  to  enjoy  all  the  felicity 
which  he  had  imagined  riclies  able  to  afford.  Leisure 
lOon  made  him  weary  of  himself,  and  he  longed  to 
be  persuaded  that  he  was  great  and  happy.  He 
was  courteous  and  liberal ;  he  gave  allthat  approach- 
ed him  hopes  of  pleasing  him,  and  all  who  should 
please  him  hopes  of  being  rewarded.  Every  art  of 
praise  was  tried,  and  every  source  of  adulatory  fic- 
tion wan  exhausted.  Ortogrul  heard  his  flatterers 
without  delight,  because  he  found  himself  unable  to 
believe  them.  His  own  heart  told  him  its  frailties, 
his  own  understanding  reproached  him  with  his 
faults.  '  How  long,'  said  he,  with  a  deep  sigh, '  have  I 
been  labouring  in  vain  to  amass  wealth  which  at  last 
is  useless !  Let  no  man  hereafter  wish  to  be  rich, 
who  is  already  too  wise  to  be  flattered.' 


N°  100.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  15,  1760. 


•  sm, 
•  The  uncertainty  and  defects  of  language  have  pro- 
duced very  frequent  complaints  among  the  learned ; 
yet  there  still  remain  many  words  among  us  unde- 
fined,  which  are  very  necessary  to  be  rightly  under- 
stood, and  which  produce  very  mischievous  mistakes 
when  they  are  erroneously  interpreted. 

'  I  lived  in  a  state  of  celibacy  beyond  the  usual 
time.  In  the  hurry  first  of  pleasure,  and  afterward  - 
of  business,  I  felt  no  want  of  a  domestic  companion ; 
but  becoming  weary  of  labour,  I  soon  grew  more 
weary  of  idleness,  and  thought  it  reasonable  to  follow 
the  custom  of  life,  and  to  seek  some  solace  of  my 
cares  in  female  tenderness,  and  some  amusement  of 
my  leisure  in  female  cheerfulness. 


I 
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■  The  choice  which  has  been  long  delayed  is  com- 
monly made  at  last  with  great  caution.  My  reso- 
lution was,  to  keep  my  passions  neutral,  and  to 
marry  only  in  compliance  with  ray  reason.  I  drew 
upon  a  page  of  my  pocket-book  a  scheme  of  all  fe- 
male virtues  and  vices,  with  the  vices  which  border 
upon  every  virtue,  and  the  virtues  which  are  allied  to 
every  vice.  I  considered  that  wit  was  sarcastic,  and 
magnanimity  imperiouB;  that  avarice  was  economi- 
cal, and  ignorance  obsequious ;  and  having  estimated 
the  good  and  evil  of  every  quality,  employed  my 
own  diligence,  and  that  nf  my  friends,  to  tind  the 
lady  in  whom  natflre  and  reason  had  reached  that 
happy  mediocrity  which  is  equally  remote  from  exu- 
berance and  deficience. 

'  Every  woman  had  her  admirers  and  her  censurers : 
and  the  expectations  which  one  raised  were  by  an- 
other quickly  depressed  ;  yet  there  was  one  in  whose 
favour  almost  all  suffrages  concurred-  Miss  Gentle 
was  universally  allowed  to  be  a  good  sort  of  woman. 
Her  fortune  was  not  large,  but  so  prudently  ma- 
naged, that  she  wore  finer  clotlics,  and  saw  more 
company,  than  many  who  were  known  to  be  twice 
as  rich.  Miss  Gentle's  visits  were  every  where  wet- 
come;  and  whatever  family  she  favoured  with  her 
company,  she  always  left  behind  her  sach  a  degree 
of  kindness  as  recommended  her  to  others.  Every 
day  extended  her  acquaintance ;  and  all  who  knew 
her  declared  that  they  never  met  with  a  better  sort 
of  woman. 

'  To  Miss  Gentle  I  made  my  addresses,  and  was 
received  with  great  equality  of  temper.  She  did  not 
in  the  days  of  courtship  assume  llie  privilege  of  im- 
posing rigorous  commands,  or  reienliitg  slight  of- 
fences. If  I  forgot  any  of  her  injunctions,  I  was 
gently  reminded;  if  1  misted  the  minute  oraiip">ne- 
meot,  1  was  easily  forgtren.     I  foreiaw  notnin^  in 
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marriage  but  a  halcyon  calm,  and  longed  for  the 
happiness  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  inseparable 
society  of  a  good  sort  of  woman. 

*  The  jointure  was  soon  settled  by  the  intervention 
of  friends,  and  the  day  came  in  which  Miss  Gentle 
was  made  mine  for  ever.  The  first  month  was 
passed  easily  enough  In  receiving  and  repaying  the 
civilities  of  our  friends.  The  bride  practised  with 
great  exactness  all  the  niceties  of  ceremony,  and 
distributed  her  notice  in  the  most  punctiUous  pro- 
portions to  the  friends  who  surrounded  us  with  their 
nappy  auguries. 

*  But  the  time  soon  came  when  we  were  left  to 
ourselves,  and  were  to  receive  our  pleasures  from 
each  other,  and  I  then  began  to  perceive  that  I  was 
not  formed  to  be  much  delighted  by  a  good  sort  of 
woman.  Hor  great  principle  is,  that  the  orders  of  a 
family  must  not  be  broken.  Every  hour  of  the  day 
has  its  employment  inviolably  appropriated;  nor 
will  any  importunity  persuade  her  to  walk  in  the  gar- 
den at  the  time  which  she  has  devoted  to  her  needle- 
work, or  to  sit  up  stairs  in  that  part  of  the  forenoon 
which  she  has  accustomed  herself  to  spend  in  the 
back  parlour.  She  allows  herself  to  sit  half  an  hour 
after  breakfast,  and  an  hour  after  dinner ;  while  I 
am  talking  or  reading  to  her,  she  keeps  her  eye  upon 
her  watch,  and  when  the  minute  of  departure  comes, 
will  leave  an  argument  unfinished,  or  the  intrigue  of 
a  play  unravelled.  She  once  called  me  to  supper 
when  I  was  watching  an  eclipse,  and  summoned  me 
at  another  time  to  bed  when  I  was  going  to  give 
directions  at  a  fire. 

^  Her  conversation  is  so  habitually  cautious,  that 
she  never  talks  to  me  but  in  general  terms,  as  to  one 
whom  it  is  dangerous  to  trust.  For  discriminations 
of  character  she  has  no  names  :  all  whom  she  men- 
tions are  honest  men  and  agreeable  women.     She 
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smiles  not  by  sensation,  but  by  practice.  Her  laugh- 
ter ia  never  excited  butby  a  joke,  and  her  notion  of  a 
joke  is  not  very  delicate.  The  repetition  of  a  good 
joke  does  not  weaken  its  effect:  if  she  has  laughed 
once,  she  will  laugh  again. 

'  She  is  an  enemy  to  nothing  but  ill-nature  and 
pride;  but  she  has  frequent  reason  to  lament  that 
they  are  so  frequent  in  the  world.  All  who  are  not 
equally  pleased  with  the  good  and  the  bad,  with  the 
elegant  and  gross,  with  the  witty  and  the  dull,  all  who 
distinguish  escellence  from  defect,  she  considers  as 
ill-natured  ;  and  she  condemns  as  proud  all  who  re- 
press impertinence  or  quell  presumption,  or  expect 
respect  from  any  other  eminence  than  that  of  fortune, 
to  which  she  is  always  willing  to  pay  homage. 

'  There  are  none  whom  she  openly  hates,  for  if 
once  she  suffers,  or  believes  herself  to  suffer,  any 
contempt  or  insult,  she  never  dismisses  it  from  her 
mind,  but  takes  all  opportunities  to  tell  how  easily 
she  can  forgive.  There  are  none  whom  she  loves 
much  better  than  others ;  for  when  any  of  her  ac~ 
(^uaintance  decline  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  she 
always  finds  it  inconvenient  to  visit  them ;  her  affec- 
tion continues  unaltered,  but  it  is  impossible  to  be 
intimate  with  the  whole  town. 

'  She  daily  exercises  her  benevolence  by  pitying 
every  misfortune  that  happens  to  every  family  within 
her  circle  of  notice ;  she  is  in  hourly  terrors  lest  one 
should  catch  cold  in  the  rain,  and  another  be  frighted 
by  the  high  wind.  Her  charity  she  shews  by  la- 
menting that  so  many  poor  wretches  should  languish 
in  the  streets,  and  by  wondering  what  the  great  can 
think  on  that  they  do  so  little  good  with  such  large 
estates. 

'  Her  house  is  elegant,  and  her  table  dainty, 
though  she  has  little  taste  of  elegance,  and  is  whollv 
free  from  vicious  luxury;  but  she  comforts  herself 
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that  nobody  can  say  that  her  house  is  dirty,  ( 
her  dishes  are  not  well  drest. 

'  Tliis,  Mr.  Idler,  I  have  found  by  long  experience 
to  be  the  character  of  a  good  sort  of  woman,  which 
1  have  sent  you  for  the  information  of  those  by  whom 
a  good  sort  ofinoman,  and  a  good  woman,  may  happen 
to  be  used  as  equivalent  terms,  and  who  may  suffer 
by  the  mistake,  like 

Your  humble  servant, 

TtM  WARNEa.' 


N"  101.     SATURDAY,  MARCH  32,  1760. 


Omah,  the  son  of  Hassan,  had  passed  seventy-five 
years  in  honour  and  prosperity.  The  favour  of  three 
successive  califTs  had  filled  his  house  with  gold  and 
silver;  and  whenever  his  appeared,  the  benedictions 
of  the  people  proclaimed  his  passage. 

Terrestrial  happiness  is  of  short  continuance.  The 
brightness  of  the  flame  is  wasting  its  fuel ;  the 
fragrant  flower  is  passing  away  in  its  own  odours. 
The  vigour  of  Omar  began  to  fail,  the  curia  of 
beauty  fell  from  his  head,  strength  departed  from 
bis  hands,  and  agility  from  his  feet.  He  gave  back 
to  the  califfthe  keys  of  trust  and  the  seals  of  secrecy ; 
and  sought  no  other  pleasure  for  the  remains  of  life 
than  the  converse  of  the  wise,  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  good. 

The  powers  of  his  mind  were  yet  unimpaired.  His 
chamber  was  filled  by  visitants,  eager  to  catch  the 
dictates  of  experience,  and  officious  to  pay  the  tri- 
bute of  admiration.  Caled,  the  son  of  the  viceroy 
of  Egypt,  entered  every  day  early,  and  retired  late. 
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\  He  was  beautiful  and  eloquent;  Omar  ftdmired  his 
wit  and  loved  his  docility.     '  Tell  me,'  said  Caled, 
''thouto  whosevoice  nations  havelistened,  and  whose 
[  wisdom  is  known  to  the  extremities  of  Asia,  tell  me 
I  how  I  may  resemble  Omar  the  prudent.    The  arts  by 
I  which  you  have  gained  power  and  preserved  it,  are 
I  to  you  no  longer  necessary  or  useful ;  impart  to  me 
I  tfie  secret  of  your  conduct,  and  teach  me  the  plan 
I  dt>OQ  which  your  wisdom  has  built  your  fortune.' 
I       '  Young  man,'  said  Omcu', '  it  is  of  little  use  to  form 
I  plans  of  life.     When  I  took  my  first  survey  of  the 
[  irorld,  in  my  twentieth  year,  having  considered  the 
'  Yarious  conditions, of  mankind,  in  the  hour  of  aoli- 
I   tude  I  said  thus  to  myself,  leaning  against  a  cedar 
vhich  spread  its  branches  over  my  head  :  Seventy 
years  are  allowed  to  man  ;  I  have  yet  fifty  remain- 
ing ;  ten  years  I  will  allot  to  the  attainment  of  know- 
ledge, and  ten  I  will  pass  in  foreign  countries ;  I 
shall  be  learned,  and  therefore  sh^l  be  honoured; 
every  city  will  shout  at  my  arrival,  and  every  stu- 
dent will  solicit  my  friendship.     Twenty  years  thus 
passed  will  store  my  mind  with  images  which  I  shall 
^^    be  busy  through  the  rest  of  my  life  in  combining 
^^L  tad  comparing.    I  shall  revel  in  inexhaustible  accu- 
^^B  nulalions  of  intellectual  riches;    I  shall  find  new 
^^P  pleasures  for  eveiv  moment,  and  shall  never  more 
^^^    be  weary  of  myself.    1  will,  however,  not  deviate  too 
Tar  from  the  beaten  track  of  life,  but  will  try  what 
can  be  found  in  female  delicacy.     I  will  marry  a 
wife  beautiful  as  the  Houries,  and  wise  as  Zobeide; 

I  with  her  I  will  live  twenty  years  within  the  suburbs 
of  Bagdat,  in  every  pleasure  that  wealth  can  pur- 
chase, and  fancy  can  invent.  I  will  then  retire  to  a 
rural  dwelling,  pass  my  last  days  in  obscurity  and 
contemplation,  and  lie  silently  down  on  the  bed  of 
death.  Through  my  life  it  shall  be  my  settled  reso- 
Intion,  that  I  will  never  depend  upon  the  smile  of 
2  F  2 
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nes  keep  him  to  Gupper;  if  the  la  ] 
'hen  his  coat  is  plaio,  aod  the  foot- 
th  attention  and  alacrity ;  he  may 

work  has  been  praised  by  sooie 
Fashion  s. 
putation  the  symptoms  are  not  less 

If  the  author  enters  a  coffee-house 
imseif;  if  he  calls  at  a  bookseller's, 
back;  and,  what  is  the  most  fatal 
authors  will  visit  him  in  a  morniag, 
.our  after  hour  of  the  malevolcQce 
lect  of  merit,  the  bad  taste  of  the 
lOur  of  posterity. 

led  and  varied  by  accident  and 
m  very  amusing  scenes  of  biogra- 
create  many  a  miud  which  is  very 
h  conspiracies  or  battles,  intrigues 
ites  of  a  parliament ;  to  this  might 
langes  of  the  countenance  of  a  pa- 
the  first  glow  which  flattery  raises 
igh  ardour  of  fondness,  vehemence 
ficence  of  praiBc,  excuse  of  delay, 
f  inability,  to  the  last  chill  look  of 
'hen  the  one  grows  weary  of  so- 
ther  of  hearing  solicitation, 
re  the  materials  which  have  been 
)  lie  neglected,  while  tlie  reposi- 
lily  that  has  produced  a  soldier  or 
sacked,  and  libraries  are  crowded 

of  state  papers  which  will  never 
:h  contvibuie  nothing  to  valuable 

■ned  will  be  taught  to  know  their 
I  their  value,  and,  instead  of  de- 
o  the  honour  of  those  who  seldom 
ir  labours,  resolve  at  last  to  do  jus- 
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princes ;  that  I  will  never  stand  exposed  [o  the  arti- 
fices of  courts ;  I  will  never  pant  for  public  honours, 
noc  disturb  my  quiet  with  affairs  of  state.  Such 
was  my  scheme  of  life,  which  I  impressed  indelibly 
«pon  my  memory. 

'  The  first  part  of  my  ensuing  time  was  to  be  spent 
in  search  of  kuowledge ;  and  1  know  not  how  1  was 
diverted  from  my  design.  I  had  no  visible  irapedi- 
menta  without,nor  any  ungovernable  passions  within. 
I  regarded  knowledge  as  the  highest  honour  and  the 
most  engaging  pleasure ;  yet  day  stole  upon  day, 
and  month  glided  after  month,  till  I  found  that  seven 
years  of  the  first  ten  had  vanished,  and  left  nothing 
behind  them.  I  now  postponed  my  purpose  of  tra- 
velling ;  for  why  should  I  go  abroad  while  so  much 
remained  lo  be  lenmed  at  home?  I  immured  my  self 
for  four  years,  and  studied  the  laws  of  the  empire. 
The  fame  of  my  skill  reached  the  judges;  I  was 
found  able  to  apeak  upon  doubtful  questions,  and 
was  commanded  to  stand  at  the  footstool  of  the  califf. 
I  was  heard  with  attention,  I  was  consulted  with 
confidence,  and  the  love  of  praise  fastened  on  my 
heart. 

'I  still  wished  to  see  distant  countries,  listened  with 
rapture  to  the  relations  of  travellers,  and  resolved 
some  time  to  ask  my  dismission,  that  I  might  feast 
mysDulwith  novelty;  but  my  presence  was  always 
necessary,  and  the  stream  of  business  hurried  me 
along.  Sometimes  I  was  afraid  lest  I  should  be 
charged  with  ingratitude;  but  I  still  proposed  to 
travel,  and  therefore  would  not  confine  myself  by 
marriage. 

'  Id  my  fiftieth  year  I  began  to  suspect  that  the  time 
of  travelling  was  past,  and  thought  it  best  to  lay  hold 
on  the  felicity  yet  in  isy  power,  and  iudulge  myself 
in  domestic  pleasures.  But  at  fifty  no  man  easily 
finds  %  woman  beautiful  as  the  Hourice,  and  wise  &a 
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Zobeide.  I  inquired  and  rejected,  consuited  and 
deliberated,  till  the  sixty-aecond  year  made  me 
ashamed  of  gazing  upon  girls.  I  had  now  nothing 
left  but  retirement,  and  for  retirement  I  never  found 
a  time,  till  disease  forced  me  from  public  employ* 

'  Such  was  my  scheme,  and  such  has  been  its  con- 
sequence. With  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge, 
I  trifled  away  the  yeacs  of  improvement ;  with  a 
rextless  desire  of  seeing;  different  countries,  I  have 
always  resided  in  the  same  city  ;  with  tlie  highest 
expectation  of  connubial  felicity,  I  have  lived  un- 
married; and  with  unalterable  resolutions  of  con- 
templative retirement,  I  am  going'  to  die  within  the 
walls  of  Bagdat.' 


N"  102.     SATURDAY,  MARCH  29,  1760. 


It  very  seldom  happens  to  man  that  his  business  is 
his  pleasure.  Wliat  is  done  from  necessity  is  so 
often  to  be  done  when  against  the  present  inclina- 
tion, and  so  often  fills  the  mifld  with  anxiety,  that  an 
habitual  dislike  steaU  upon  us,  and  we  shrink  invo- 
luntarily from  the  remembrance  of  our  task.  This 
is  the  reason  why  almost  every  one  wishes  to  quit 
his  employment:  he  does  not  like  another  state,  but 
is  disgusted  with  his  own. 

From  this  unwillingness  to  perform  more  than  is 
required  of  that  which  is  commonly  performed  with 
reluctance,  it  proceeds  that  few  authors  write  their 
own  lives.  Statesmen,  courticTs,  ladies,  generals, 
and  seamen,  have  given  to  the  world  their  own  sto- 
ries, and  the  events  with  which  their  diffcient  sta- 
tions have  made  them  acquainted.     Tliey  retired  to 
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the  closet  as  to  a  place  of  quiet  and  amusement,  and 
pleased  themselves  with  writing,  because  they  could 
lay  down  the  pen  whenever  they  were  weary.  But 
the  author,  however  conspicuous,  or  however  im- 
portant, either  in  the  public  eye  or  in  his  own,  leaves 
his  life  to  be  related  by  his  su!Ccessors,  for  he  can- 
not gratify  his  vanity  but  by  sacrificing  his  ease. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  uniformity  of  a 
studious  life  affords  no  matter  for  narration ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  of  the  most  studious  life  a  great  part 
passes  without  study.  An  author  partakes  of  the 
common  condition  of  humanity ;  he  is  born  and  mar- 
ried like  another  man ;  he  has  hopes  and  fears,  ex- 
pectations and  disappointments,  griefs  and  joys,  and 
friends  and  enemies,  like  a  courtier  or  a  statesman ; 
nor  can  I  conceive  why  his  affairs  should  not  excite 
curiosity,  as  much  as  the  whisper  of  a  drawing-room, 
or  the  factions  of  a  camp. 

Nothing  detains  the  reader's  attention  more  pow- 
erfully than  deep  involutions  of  distress,  or  sudden 
vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  and  these  might  be  abun- 
dantly afforded  by  memoirs  of  the  sons  of  literature. 
They  are  entangled  by  contracts  which  they  know  not 
how  to  fulfil,  and  obliged  to  write  on  subjects  which 
they  do  not  understand.  Every  publication  is  a  new 
penod  of  time,  from  which  some  increase  or  declen- 
sion of  fame  is  to  be  reckoned.  The  gradations  of 
a  hero's  'life  are  from  battle  to  battle,  and  of  an  au- 
thor's from  book  to  book. 

Success  and  miscarriage  have  the  same  effects  in 
all  conditions.  The  prosperous  are  feared,  hated 
and  flattered ;  and  the  unfortunate  avoided,  pitied, 
and  despised.  No  sooner  is  a  book  published  than 
the  writer  may  judge  of  the  opinion  of  the  world.  If 
his  acquaintance  press  round  him  in  public  places, 
or  salute  him  from  the  other  side  of  the  street ;  if 
invitations  id  dinner  come  tbick  upon  him,  and  those 
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vith  whom  he  dines  keep  him  to  eupper;  if  the  la ; 
dies  turn  to  him  when  his  coat  is  plain,  and  llie  foot' 
men  serve  hini  with  attention  and  alacrity ;  he  may 
be  sure  that  his  work  has  been  praised  by  some 

t  leader  of  literary  fashions. 

Of  declining  reputation  the  symptoms  are  not  less 

'    easily  observed.     If  the  author  enters  a  coffee-house 

;  he  has  a  box  to  himself;  if  he  calls  at  a  bookseller's, 
the  boy  turns  his  back;  and,  what  is  the  moat  fatal 
of  all  prognostics,  authors  will  visit  him  in  a  morning, 
and  talk  to  him  hour  after  hour  of  the  malevolence 
of  critics,  the  neglect  of  merit,  the  bad  taste  of  the 
age,  and  the  candour  of  posterity. 

Ail  this,  modified  and  varied  by  accident  and 
custom,  would  form  very  amusing  scenes  of  biogra- 

■  phy,  and  might  recreate  many  a  mind  which  is  very 
little  delighted  with  conspiracies  or  battles,  intrigues 
of  a  court,  or  debates  of  a  parliament;  to  this  might 
be  added  all  the  changes  of  the  countenance  of  a  pa- 
tron, traced  from  the  first  glow  which  fiattery  raises 
in  his  cheek,  through  ardourof  fondness,  vehemence 
of  promise,  magnificence  of  praise,  excuse  of  delay, 
and  lamentation  of  inability,  to  the  last  chill  look  of 
final  dismission,  when  the  one  grows  weary  of  so- 
liciting, and  the  other  of  hearing  solicitation. 

.  Thus  copious  are  the  materials  which  have  been 
hitherto  suffered  to  lie  neglected,  while  tlie  reposi- 
tories of  every  family  that  has  produced  a  soldier  or 
a  minister  are  ransacked,  and  libraries  are  crowded 
with  useless  folios  of  state  papers  which  will  never 

'  '  be  read,  and  which  contribute  nothing  to  valuable 

f  knowledge. 

I  hope  the  learned  will  be  taught  to  know  their 
own  strength  and  their  value,  and,  instead  of  de- 
voting their  lives  to  the  honour  of  those  who  seldom 
thank  them  for  their  labours,  resolve  at  last  to  do  jus- 
tice to  themselves. 
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^^1  Reipicctesd  longs?  j unit  ipati a  ultima  vibe. — Juv. 

^^P      Much  of  the  pain  and  pleasure  of  mankind  arises 

from  the  conjectures  which  every  one  makes  of  the 

thoughts  of  others :  we  all  enjoy  praise  which  we  do 

not  hear,  and  resent  contempt  which  we  do  not  see. 

^^        The  Idler  may  therefore  be  forgiven,  if  he  suffers  his 

^^L       imagination  to  represent  to  him  what  his  readers  will 

^^B       lay  or  think,  when  they  are  informed  that  they  have 

^^M      how  his  last  paper  in  tlicir  hands. 

^^1  Value  is  more  frequently  raised  by  scarcity  than 

^^M      by  use.     That  which  lay  neglected  when  it  was  com- 

^^H      mon,  rises  in  estimation  as  its  quantity  becomes  less. 

^^B      We  seldom  learn  the  true  want  of  what  we  have,  dU 

^^B      it  is  discovered  that  we  can  have  no  more. 

^^K  This  essay  will,  perhaps,  be  read  with  care  even 

^^B      by  those  who  have  not  yet  attended  to  any  other; 

^^T      and  he  that  finds  this  late  attention  recompensed, 

will  not  forbear  to  wish  that  he  had  bestowed  it 


Though  the  Idler  and  his  readers  have  contracted 
no  close  friendship,  they  are  perhaps  both  unwilling 
to  part.  There  are  few  things  not  purely  evil,  of 
which  we  can  say,  without  some  emotion  of  uneasi- 
ness, '  this  is  the  last.'  Those  who  never  could  agree 
together,  shed  tears  when  mutual  discontent  has  de- 
termined them  to  final  separation ;  of  a  place  which 
has  been  frequently  visited,  though  without  pleasure, 
the  last  look  is  taken  with  heaviness  of  heart ;  and 
the  Idler,  with  all  his  chillness  of  tranquilUty,  is  not 
wholly  unaffected  by  the  thought  that  his  last  essay 
is  now  before  him. 
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This  Bficret  horror  of  the  last  is  insepBrable  fiom 
B  thinking  being',  whose  life  is  limited,  and  to  whom 
death  is  dreadful.  We  always  make  a  secret  rom- 
tterisoD  between  a  part  and  the  whole  ;  the  termina- 
tion of  any  period  of  hfe  reminds  us,  that  life  itself 
has  likewise  its  termination  ;  when  we  have  done  any 
thing  for  the  last  time,  we  involuntarily  reflect  tlmt 
apart  of  the  days  allotted  us  is  past,  and  that  as 
SDore  are  past  there  are  less  remaining. 
It  is  very  happily  and  kindly  provided,  that  in 
every  life  there  are  certain  pauses  and  interruptions, 
which  force  consideration  upon  the  careless,  and 
seriousness  upon  the  light;  points  of  time  where  one 
course  of  action  ends,  and  another  begins;  and  by 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  or  alteration  of  employment, 
by  change  of  place  or  loss  of  friendship,  we  are 
forced  to  say  of  something,  'this  is  the  last.' 

An  even  and  unvaried  tenour  of  life  always  hides 
from  our  apprehension  the  approach  of  its  end. 
Succession  is  not  perceived  bill  by  variation  ;  he  that 
lires  to-day  as  he  lived  yesterday,  and  expects  that 
4LS  the  present  day  is,  such  will  he  the  morrow,  easily 
conceives  time  as  running  in  a  circle  and  returning' 
to  itself.  The  uncertainty  of  our  duration  is  im- 
pressed commonly  by  dissimilitude  of  condition  ;  it 
18  only  by  finding  life  changeable  that  we  are  re- 
I  minded  of  its  shortness. 

This  conviction,  however  forcible  at  every  new 
I   UBpression,  is  every  moment  fading  from  the  mind ; 
and  partly  by  the  iuevitable  incursion  of  new  images, 
[  B&d  partly  by  voluntary  exclusion  of  unwelcome 
I  thoughts,  we  are  again  exposed  to  the  universal  fal- 
lacy; and  we  must  do  another  thing  for  the  last 
"ime,  before  we  co.nsider  that  tlie  time  is  nigh  when 
re  shall  do  no  more. 
As  the  last  Idler  is  published  in  that  solemn  week 
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which  the  Christian  world  has  always  set  apart  for 
the  examination  of  the  conscience,  the  review  of  life» 
the  extinction  of  earthly  desires,  and  the  renovation 
of  holy  purposes ;  I  hope  that  my  readers  are  al- 
I  ready  disposed  to  view  every  incident  with  serious- 
^  ness,  and  improve  it  by  meditation ;  and  that  when 
,  they  see  this  series  of  trifles  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
they  will  consider  that,  by  outliving  the  Idler,  they 
have  passed  weeks,  months,  and  years,  which  are 
now  no  longer  in  their  power ;  that  an  end  must  in 
time  be  put  to  every  thing  great  as  to  every  thing 
little ;  that  to  life  must  come  its  last  hour,  and  to 
this  system  of  being  its  last  day,  the  hour  at  which 
probation  ceases,  and  repentance  will  be  vain;  the 
day  in  which  every  work  of  the  hand,  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  heart,  shall  be  brought  to  judgment,  and 
an  everlasting  futurity  shall  be  determined  by  the 
past. 


N"*  XXII.* 


Many  naturalists  are  of  opinion,  that  the  animals 
which  we  commonly  consider  as  mute,  have  the 
power  of  imparting  their  thoughts  to  one  another. 
That  they  can  express  general  sensations  is  very 
certain :  every  being  that  can  utter  sounds  has  a 
different  voice  for  pleasure  and  for  pain.  The  hound 
informs  his  fellows  when  he  scents  his  game :  the  hen 
calls  her  chickens  to  their  food  by  her  cluck,  and 
drives  them  from  danger  by  her  scream. 

*  This  was  the  original  No.  23,  bat  on  the  republication  of  the 
work  in  volumes,  Dr.  Johnson  substituted  what  now  stands  under 
that  head. 
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Birds  have  the  greatest  variety  of  notes';  they  have 
indeed  a  variety,  which  seems  almost  sufBcient  to 
make  a  speech  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  a  life, 
-which  is  regulated  by  instinct,  and  can  admit  little 
change  or  improvement.  To  the  cries  of  binfa 
curiosity  or  superstition  has  been  always  attentive  ; 
many  have  studied  the  language  of  the  feathered 
tribes,  and  some  have  boasted  that  they  under- 
stood it. 

The  most  skilful  or  most  confident  interpreters  of 
the  sylvan  dialogues,  have  been  commonly  found 
among  the  philosophers  of  the  east,  in  a  country 
where  the  calmness  of  the  air,  and  the  mildness  of 
the  seasons,  allow  the  student  to  pass  a  great  part 
of  the  year  in  groves  and  bowers.  But  what  may 
be  done  in  one  place  by  peculiar  opportunities,  may 
be  performed  in  another  by  peculiar  diligence.  A 
shepherd  of  Bohemia  has,  by  long  abode  in  the 
forests,  enabled  himself  to  understand  the  voice  of 
birds ;  at  least  he  relates  with  great  confidence  a 
story,  of  which  the  credibility  is  left  to  be  considered 
by  the  learned. 

'  As  1  was  sitting,'  said  he,  '  within  a  hollow  rock, 
and  watching  my  sheep  that  fed  in  the  valley,  I 
heard  two  vultures  interchangeably  crying  on  the 
summit  of  a  cliff.  Both  voices  were  earnest  and 
deliberate.  IHy  curiosity  prevailed  over  the  care  of 
the  flock ;  I  climbed  slowly  and  silendy  from  crag  to 
■erag,  concealed  among  the  shrubs,  till  1  found  a 
'cavity  where  I  might  sit  and  listen  without  suffering, 
or  giving  disturbance. 

'  I  soon  perceived  that  my  labour  would  be  well 
repaid,  for  an  old  vnltnre  was  sitting  on  a  naked  pro- 
minence, with  her  young  about  her,  whom  she  was 
instructingin  the  arts  of  a  vulture's  life,  and  preparing 
by  the  last  lecture,  for  their  final  dismission  to  the 
mountains  and  the  skies. 
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'  My  children,*  said  the  old  vulture,  'you  will  the 
less  want  my  instructions,  because  you  have  had  my 
practice  before  your  eyes;  you  have  seen  me  snatch 
from  tlie  farm  the  household  fowl,  you  have  seen  me 
seize  the  leveret  in  the  bush,  and  the  kid  in  the  pas- 
ture ;  you  know  how  to  fis  your  talons,  and  how  to 
balance  your  flight  when  you  are  laden  with  your 
prey.  But  you  remember  the  taste  of  more  delicious 
food.  1  have  often  regaled  you  witli  the  dcsh  of  man.' 
'  Tell  us,'  said  the  young  vultures,  '  where  man  may 
be  found,  and  how  he  may  be  known;  his  flesh'  is 
surely  the  natural  food  of  a  vulture.  Why  have  you 
never  brought  a  man  in  your  talons  to  the  neat? ' — 
'  He  is  too  bulky,'  said  the  mother;  '  when  we  find 
a  man  we  can  only  tear  away  his  flesh,  and  leave  his 
bones  upon  the  ground.' — '  Since  man  is  so  big,' 
said  the  young  ones,  '  how  do  you  kill  him  ?  You 
are  afraid  of  the  wolf  and  of  the  bear,  by  what  power 
are  vultures  superior  to  man  !  Is  man  more  defence- 
less than  a  sheep?  '■ — '  We  have  not  the  strength  of 
man,'  returned  the  mother,  '  and  I  am  sometimes  in 
doubt  whether  we  have  the  subtilty  ;  and  the  vultures 
would  seldom  feast  upon  his  flesh,  had  not  nature, 
that  devoted  him  to  our  uses,  infused  into  him  a 
strange  ferocity,  which  1  have  never  observed  in  any 
other  being  that  feeds  upon  the  earth.  Two  herds 
of  men  will  often  meet,  and  shake  the  earth  with 
noise,  and  fill  the  earth  with  fire.  When  you  hear 
noise,  and  see  fire,  with  flashes  along  the  ground, 
hasten  to  the  place  with  your  swiftest  wine,  for  men 
ate  surely  destroying  one  another ;  you  will  then  find 
the  ground  smoking  with  blood,  and  covered  with 
carcasses,  of  which  many  are  dismembered,  and 
mangled  for  the  convenience  of  the  vulture.' — '  But 
when  men  have  killed  their  prey,'  said  the  pupil, 
'  why  do  they  not  eat  it  ?  When  the  wolf  has  killed 
a  sheep,  he  sufiera  not  the  vulture  to  touch  it  till  he 
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has  satisfied  himself.  Is  not  man  anollicr  kind  of 
wolf? ' — '  MaD,'  said  tlie  mother,  '  is  the  only  buast 
who  kills  that  which  he  does  not  devour,  and  thii  qua- 
lity makes  him  80  much  a  benefactor  to  our  species.' — 
•  If  men  kill  our  prey,  aod  lay  it  in  our  way,'  said  the 
young  one,  '  what  need  shall  we  have  of  labouring 
for  ourselves  ?  '■ — '  Because  man  will,  sometimes,'  re- 
plied the  mother,  '  remain  for  a  long  time  quiet  in 
his  den.  The  old  vultures  will  tell  you  when  you  are 
to  watch  his  motions.  When  you  see  men  in  great 
numbers  movin^close  together,  like  a  flig;ht  of  storks, 
you  may  conclude  that  they  are  hunting,  and  that  yon 
will  soon  revel  in  human  blood.' — '  But  still,'  said  the 
young  one,  '  I  would  gladly  know  the  reason  of  thia 
mutual  slaughter.  I  could  never  kill  what  I  could 
not  eat.' — '  My  child,'  said  the  mother,  '  this  is  a 
question  which  I  cannot  answer,  though  1  am  reck- 
oned the  most  BTihtile  bird  of  the  mountain.  When 
I  was  young  I  used  frequently  to  visit  the  ayry  of  an 
old  vulture,  who  dwelt  upon  the  Carpathian  rocks ; 
he  had  made  man;- observations  :  he  knew  the  places 
that  afforded  prej  round  his  habitation,  as  far  in 
every  direction  as  the  strongest  wing  can  fly  between 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  summer  sun ;  he  had  fed 
year  after  year  on  the  entrails  of  men.  His  opinion 
was,  that  men  had  only  the  appearance  of  animal  life, 
being  really  vegetables  with  a  power  of  motion  ;  and 
that  as  the  boughs  of  an  oak  are  dashed  together  by 
the  storm,  that  swine  may  fatten  upon  the  fallen 
acorns,  so  men  are  by  some  unaccountable  power 
driven  one  against  another,  till  they  lose  their  motion, 
that  vultures  may  be  fed.  Others  think  they  have 
observed  something  of  contrivance  and  policy  among 
&ese  mischievous  beings  :  and  those  that  hover  more 
closely  round  them,  pretend,  that  there  is,  in  every 
herd,  one  that  gives  directions  to  the  rest,  and  scemt 
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to  be  more  eminently  delighted  with  a  wide  carnage. 
What  it  is  that  entiUes  him  to  such  pre-eminence  we 
know  not :  he  is  seldom  the  biggest  or  the  swiftest, 
but  he  shews  by  his  eagerness  and  diligence  that  he 
is,  more  than  any  of  the  others,  a  friend  to  the  vul- 
tures. 
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THE  MIRROR. 


The  Mirhoh  was   originated  in  Edinbui^h 
by  a  select  society  of  gentlemen,  who  shelter^ 
ed  theiOBelves   from  all  discovery  during  its 
publication,  under  a  veil  of  the  naost  impene- 
trable mystery.     At  the  head  of  these  memo- 
rable associates,  and  the  only  one  among  them 
who  had  ever  yet  been  before  the  world  as  an 
L  author,  stood  the  celebrated  Henby    Mac- 
I    KENziE,  now  more  familiarly  and  honourably 
*  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Man  of  Feel- 
ing. He  had  for  his  coadjutors  Mr.R.CuLLEN, 
Mr.   Maci.eod   Bannatyne,  Mr,    George 
Ogilvv"  Mr.    Alexander    Abercromby, 
Mr.  W.  Craig,  and    Mr.  Gkorge   Home; 
_^  of  them  either  immediately  practising,  or 
I'Connected  with,  the   profession  of  the  law. 
PifAmong  these  a  vacancy  occurred,  soon  after 
their  organization  as  a  Club,  by  the  premature 
death  of  Mr.  George  Ogilvy,  whose  great 
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abilities  and  superior  genius^  no  doubts  would 
have  much  augmented  the  treasures  of  this 
collection.  He  died  before  the  publication 
of  the  second  number,  without  ever  having 
contributed  to  the  Mirror. 

Mr,  Mackenzie,  upon  whom  the  respon- 
sible conduct  of  the  work  devolved,  and  who 
alone  had  any  communication  with  the  Editor, 
held  at  that  time  a  situation  in  the  Exche- 
quer-office in  Scotland.  The  other  members 
of  the  society  remained  altogether  unknown, 
even  to  their  printer. 

'The  idea  of  publishing  2l  periodical  paper  in 
Edinburgh,'  says  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Mirror,  ^  took  its  rise  in  a 
company  of  gentlemen,  whom  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  connexion  brought  frequently 
together.  Their  discourse  often  turned  upon 
subjects  of  manners,  of  taste,  and  of  literature. 
By  o^e  of  those  accidental  resolutions,  of 
wnich  the  origin  cannot  easily  be  traced,  it 
was  determined  to  put  their  thoughts  into 
writing,  and  to  read  them  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  each  other.  Their  essays  assumed  the 
form,  and,  soon  after,  some  one  gave  them  the 
name,  of  a  periodical  publication :  the  writers 
of  it  were  naturally  associated,  and  their 
meetings  increased  the  importance,  as  well  as 
the  number,  of  their  productions.  Cultivating 
letters  in  the  midst  of  business,  composition 
was  to  them  an  amusement  only ;  that  amuse- 
ment was  heightened  by  the  audience  which 
this  society  afforded ;  the  idea  of  publication 
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suggested  itself  as  productive  of  still  higher 
entertainment. 

'  It  was  not,  however,  without  diffidence  that 
such  a  resolution  was  taken.  From  that,  and 
several  other  circumstances,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  observe  the  strictest  secrecy  with 
regard  to  the  authors ;  a  purpose  in  which 
they  have  been  so  successful,  that,  at  this 
moment,  the  very  publisher  of  the  work  knowa 
only  one  of  their  number,  to  whom  the  con- 
duct of  it  was  intrusted.' 

The  MiBRoE  is  a  paper  of  much  ease,  ele- 
gance, and  simplicity;  and  for  general  utility, 
and  the  captivating  style  of  its  writers,  may 
come  into  competition  with  almost  any  of  its 
predecessors.  That  air  of  elderliness  which 
pervades  the  compositions  of  Steele  and 
Addison,  and  sheds  over  their  pages  a  mel- 
lowness and  a  charm  that  speak  of  other  times, 
and  breathe  of  ancestral  manners,  is  but 
faintly,  if  at  all  traceable,  beyond  the  Guar- 
dian. In  the  R.AMBLER  and  the  Idler,  there 
are  now  and  then,  some  phraseological  ob- 
soletenesses, which  announce  a  comparative 
antiquity  of  date;  but  the  stride  of  Johnson, 
in  the  modernization  of  style,  has  been  colos- 
sal, and  we  readily  perceive  the  immense 
distance  between  him,  and  the  fathers  of  the 
periodical  essay.  But  between  him  and  his 
successors,  the  mos  et  norma  loquendi  bears  the 
trace  only  of  the  most  imperceptible  varia- 
tions; and  a  paper  in  the  Mirror  might 
indifferently  be  attributed  either  to  his  age 
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^r  our's,  without  any  violence   to  verisimili- 
tude. 

Of  Henry  Mackenzie,  the  chief  contri- 
butor to  these^volumes,  and  their  responsible 
conductor  as ;  they  appeared  periodically, 
no  biographical  memoir  seems  to  be  yet 
before  the  public.  Mention,  however,  is  made 
of  him,  by  the  author  of  some  late  admirable 
sketches  of  Scottish  character  and  manners, 
already  extensively  known  by  ^the  title  of 
Peter^s  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk. 

Dr.  Morris,  who  is  remarkable  for  the  gra- 
phic happiness  with  which  he  has  touched  off 
these  flying  portraitures,  had  been  furnished 
with  an  introductory  letter  to  our  venerable  es- 
sayist. As  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  account 
of  this  interesting  interview  in  any  language 
but  his  own,  it  is  hoped  that  this  little  free- 
dom of  extract  will^not  occasion  umbrage  to 
the  proprietors  of  his  work. 

' '  As  1  walked,'  says  the  doctor,  '  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  house,  with  a  certainty  that  a  few 
minutes  would  bring  me  into  his  company,  I 
was  conscious  of  an  almost  superstitious  feel- 
ing— a  mysterious  kind  of  expectation — some- 
thing like  what  I  can  conceive  to  have  been 
felt  by  the  Armenian,  when  the  deep  green  cur- 
tain hung  before  him,  the  uplifting  of  which, 
he  was  assured,  would  open  to  him  a  view  into 
departed  years,  and  place  before  his  eyes  the 
actual  bodily  presence  of  his  long  buried  an- 
cestor. I  had  read  his  works  when  yet  in  the 
years  of  my  infancy.    The  beautiful  visions 
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of  his  pathetic  imaginatioa,  had  stamped  a 
soft  and  delicious,  but  deep  and  indelible  im- 

Eression  upon  my  mind,  long  before  I  had 
eard  the  very  name  of  criticism;  perhaps, 
before  any  of  the  literature  of  the  present  age 
existed — certainly  long,  very  long,  before  I 
ever  dreamt  of  its  existence.  The  very  names 
of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  his  delightful 
stories  sounded  in  my  ears  like  the  echoes  of 
some  old  romantic  melody,  too  simple,  and 
too  beautiful,  to  have  been  framed  in  these 
degenerate  over- scientific  days.  Harley, 
La  Roche,  Montalban,  Julia  de  Rou- 
BiGNE,  what  graceful  mellow  music  is  in  the 
well  remembered  cadences,  the  waXawv  Auo- 
nar  oveipiDv !  And  I  was  in  truth  to  see  "  in 
the  flesh"  the  hoary  magician,  whose  wand  had 
called  those  ethereal  creations  into  everlast- 
ing being,  A  year  before,  I  should  have  en- 
tertained almost  as  much  hope  of  sitting  at 
the  same  table  with  Goldsmith,  or  Steene, 
or  Addison,  or  any  of  those  mild  spirits  so 
far  removed  from  our  nature,  oi  vvv  pporoi 
fa/icv.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  could 
not  help  being  ashamed  ot  my  youth, 
and  feeling,  as  if  it  were  presumptuous  in 
me  to  approach,  in  the  garb  of  modern 
days,  the  last  living  relics  of  that  venerable 
school, 

'  The  appearance  of  the  fine  old  man  had  no 
tendency  to  dissipate  the  feelings  I  have  just 
attempted  to  describe,  I  found  him  in  his 
library,  surrounded  with  a  very  large  coUec- 
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ttou  of  books,  few  of  them  apparently  new 
onea,  seated  in  a  high-backed  easy  chair,  the 
wood-work  carved  very  richly  in  the  ancient 
French  taste,  and  covered  with  black  hair 
cloth.  On  hiH  head  lie  wore  a  low  cap  of  blaok 
velvet,  like  those  which  we  see  in  almost  all 
the  pictures  of  Pope.  But  there  needed  none 
of  these  accessories  to  carry  back  the  imagi- 
nation. It  is  impossible  that  I  should  paint 
to  you  the  full  image  of  that  face.  The  only 
one  I  ever  saw,  which  bore  any  resemblance 
to  its  character,  was  that  of  Wareen  Hast- 
ings. You  well  remember  the  effect  it  pro* 
duced,  when  he  appeared  among  all  that  to&g' 
nificent  assemblage,  to  take  his  degree  at  the 
installation  of  Lord  Ghenville.  In  the  coun- 
tenance of  Mackenzie,  there  is  the  same 
clear  transparency  of  skin,  the  same  freshness 
of  complexion,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  extenua- 
tion of  old  age.  The  wrinkles,  too,  are  set 
close  to  each  other,  line  upon  line ;  not  deep, 
and  bold,  and  rugged,  like  those  of  most  old 
men,  but  equal  ana  undivided  over  the  whole 
surface,  as  if  no  touch  hut  that  of  time  had 
been  there,  and  as  if  even  he  had  traced  the 
vestiges  of  his  dominion  with  a  sare,  indeed, 
hut  with  a  delicate  and  reverential  finger. 
The  lineaments  have  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  beautifully  shaped,  but  the  want 
of  his  teeth  has  thrown  them  out  of  their  na- 
tural relation  to  each  other.  The  eyes  alone 
have  bid  defiance  to  the  approach  of  the  ad- 
versary-    Beneath  bleached  and  hoary  brows, 
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[  BiuToiinded  with  innumerable  wrinkles, 
Afey  are  still  as  tenderly,  as  brightly  blue,  as 

I  ^ill  of  all  the  various  eloquence  and  &re  ojF 

I  yaasion,  as  they  could  have  been  in  the  moat 
lious  of  his  days,  when  they  were  lighted 

F  vp  with  that  purest  and  loftiest  of  all  earthly 
Mmes,  the  hrst  secret  triumph  of  conscious 
and  conceiving  genius.' 

So  looked,  only  four  years  ago,  the  yet  living 
literary  veteran,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  beauties  which  are 
thick-scattered  through  the  Mirkor  and  the 
Lounger  ! — In  his  manners.  Dr.  Morris  re- 
presents him  as  a  perfect  man  of  the  world, 
without  the  least  tinge  of  pedantry  in  his  con- 
versation. He  was  one  who  had  followed  li- 
terature as  an  amusement,  never  as  a  toil ;  and 
eminently  as  he  now  ranks  in  the  galaxy  of 
his  country's  literati,  his  habits  and  his  appear- 
ance suggested  any  ideas,  but  those  of  the  re- 
cluse and  abstracted  scholar. 

At  that  time,  '  he  still  mounted  his  poney  in 
autumn,  to  take  the  field  against  the  grouse, 
with  a  long  fowling-piece  slung  from  his  back, 
and  a  pointer-bitch,  to  the  full  as  venerable 

I  among  her  species,  as  her  affectionate  master 
is  among  his.'     He  talked  with  great  vivacity 

I  »f  his  last  campaign  in  the  moors,  and  aa- 

I  ^cipated,  with  an  almost  boyish  keenness,  the 

T  return  of  tTouting-time  *. 

We  know  not  a  richer  feast,  to  a  mind  ca- 

lirHble  descriptioo  in  the  first  vo- 
ls Kinifalk.'^LtTTER  X. 
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pable  of  its  high  relish,  than  the  contemplation 
of  such  an  otium  cum  dignitate.  A  similar  one 
has  been  enjoyed  by  the  writer  of  this  article, 
with  the  veteran  Scots  poet,  Hectoh  Mac- 
NEIL,  in  the  evening  of  his  days — ^just  before 
he  departed,  crowned  with  years  and  laurels. 
There  is  an  interesting  point  of  resemblance 
between  these  kindred  spirits,  which  it  would 
be  a  fraud  upon  the  memory  of '  hira  that  sleep- 
eth,'  to  suppress  here.  It  is  well  known  that 
Mackenzie,  who  ever  passionately  sympa- 
thized with  neglected  genius,  became  the  early 
patron,  and  thefriend  of  Burns  :  but  it  is  not 
Bo  notorious,  though  etjually  true,  that  to  the 
discriminating  friendship  and  active  exertions 
of  Macneil,  one  of  the  greatest  living  poeta  of 
the  age  is  indebted  for  his  immediate  transit 
from  obscurity  to  fame. 

As  Mackenzie's  papers  in  the  Mirbob 
greatly  exceed  in  number  the  contributions 
of  all  his  associates,  in  the  same  proportion 
they  exceed  them  also,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
in  beauty.  This  remark,  however,  is  not  to 
be  taken,  at  the  expense  of  much  positive  ex- 
cellence in  his  coadjutors. — If  Mackenzie 
excel  qfiener,  let  it  be  remembered  that  he 
wrote  more,  than  his  friends;  and  that  his  op- 
portunities  for  excelling,  therefore  necessarily 
outnumbered  their's, — Mackenzie's  pieces 
in  the  Mirror  amount  very  nearly  to^^; 
■while  three  essays  out  of  the  one  hundred  and 
ten,  are  all  that  we  have  of  Cullen.  Of  these, 
which  are  all  excellent,  No.  27,  On  the  silent 
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ezpreBBion  of  Sorrow,  is  coaiparable  with  any 
in  the  work  for  its  exquisite  feeling,  and  truth 
to  nature. 

Robert  Cullen  was  brother  to  the  cele- 
brated physician  and  profesBor  of  that  name 
in  Edinburgh,  universally  known  in  the  me- 
dical world  by  his  famous  work  oa  '  The  Prac- 
tice of  Physic  :'  he  had  another  brother,  also, 
who  rose  to  some  eminence  at  the  English 
Chancery  bar,  and  wrote  a  book  on  theXaw 
of  Bankruptcy.  Mr.  Cullen  was  educated 
for  the  Scotch  bar,  and  long  practised  as  an 
advocate  with  distinguished  success.  He  sat 
as  judge  in  the  court  of  session,  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Cullen.  He  died  upwards  of  fifleen 
■years  ago,  leaving  behind  him  a  reputation  of 
unsullied  probity.  He  was  a  pleasant  com- 
panion, a  tolerable  lawyer,  and  a  kind  friend  *. 

Mr.  Alexander  Abercromby,  who  was 
raised  also  to  the  Scots'  bench,  and  sat  as 
Lord  Aberckomby,  was  an  elder  brother  of 
the  late  Sir  Ralph  Abercbomby,  and  of  the 
present  member  for  Calne.  HJa  papers  in  the 
MiRHOR  and  Lounger,  are  characterized  by 
much  taste  and  elegance :  he  has  been  long 
dead. 

Mr.  W.  Craig,  who  became  another  judge 
of  the  court  of  session  by  the  title  of'^Lord 
.Cbaig,  is  also  departed  from  among  us.     His 

'  For  liiese  fen  psiticuUrs  coDceming  Lord  Cullen,  and  the 
restotMAcsKNiiE'3  lilerary  colleagues,  the  Editor  is  indebted 
'to  Ihe  kindness  of  bis  friend,  R.  M.CnAuPunD,  Esq,  W.  S.  lale 
•f&diobargfa. 
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esBayfi  possess  a  considerable  degree  ofre^ 
finement  and  delicacy,  and  evince  a  heart 
alive  to  the  humanities  of  nature.  No.  26,  On 
the  rules  of  externa!  behaviour  taken  as  a  cri- 
terion of  manners,  cannot  be  too  frequently 
read  and  meditated  by  those,  who  are  apt  to 
foi^et  themselves  in  their  demeanour  towards 
tJieir  attendants,  or  persons  who  are  subordi- 
nate I  y  employed. 

Mr.  MACLEon  Bannatvne  sits  at  this 
moment  as  Lord  Bannatyne,  in  the  jus- 
ticiary court  of  Edinburgh.  May  the  early 
coadjutor  and  intimate  friend  of  Mackenzie, 
yet  long  enjoy  his  protracted  honours!  The 
test  effort  of  Mr.  BANNATvuEis,  perhaps,  the 
39th  paper  in  the  Lovnoek — of  which,  how- 
ever, he  exists  a  living  contradiction. 

Mr.  George  Home,  who  was  one  of  the 
principal  clerks  to  the  court  of  session  in 
Scotland,  died  in  1821.  In  this  situation  he 
had  long  the  happiness  of  possessing  for  his 
associate  and  colleague,  that  prince  of  mo- 
dem literature.  Sir  Walter  Scott;  a  name 
inferior  indeed  to  Shakspeahe,  but  inferior 
to  him  alone. 

Mr.  Home's  papers  are  easy  and  elegant, 
and  they  both  exemplify  and  inculcate  a  clas- 
sical taste. 

During  the  publication  of  the  Mirhor,  its 
numbers  went  abroad  without  any  designatory 
marks :  but  on  their  collection  subsequently 
into  volumes,  each  member  of  the  society  sub- 
scribed to  his  own,  with  some  letters  of  a  syl- 
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lable  that  was  appropriated  for  him.  The  con- 
tributions of  correspondents  were  not  distin- 
fuished  at  all.  Of  these,  a  few  have  eluded 
isco  very ;  but  the  names  of  such  as  are  known 
are  affixed  to  their  respective  numbers. 
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[  yVHEN  a  stranger  is  introduced  into  a  numerous 
pany,  he  ia  scarcely  seated  before  every  body 
I  presenl  begins  to  form  some  notion  of  bis  character. 
The  gay,  the  sprightly,  and  the  inconsiderate,  judge 
of  him  by  the  cut  of  his  coat,  the  fashion  of  his  pe- 
riwig, and  the  ease  or  awkwardness  of  his  bow.  Tbe 
cautious  citi;!en,  and  the  proud  country- gentleman, 
''value  him  according  to  the  opinion  they  chance  to 
!   Adopt,  the  one,  of  the  extent  of  his  rent-roll,  the 
L  otber,  of  the  length  of  his  pedigree  ;  and  all  estimate 
V  Ijis  merit,  in  proportion  as  he  seems  to  possess,  or  to 
I  yant,  those  quahties  for  which  themselves  wish  to  be 
I  4dmired.      If,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  they 
diance  to  discover  that  he  is  in  use  to  make  one  in 
SB  polite  circles  of  tbe  metropolis  ;  that  he  is  faml- 
lar  with  the  great,  and  sometimes  closeted  with  the 
Minister  ;    whatever  contempt  or  indifference  they 
'  may  at  first  have  shewn,  or  felt  themselves  disposed 
I   to  shew,  tbey  at  once  give  up  their  own  judgment ; 
L  every  one  pays  a  compliment  to  his  own  sagacity, 
f  fijr  assuming  the  merit  of  having  discovered  that 
I  this  stranger  had  the  air  of  a  man  of  fashion  ;  and  all 
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their  attention  and  civility,  in  hopes  of  esta- 
blishing a  more  intimate  acquaintance. 

An  anonymous  periodical  writer,  when  he  first 
gives  his  works  to  the  public,  is  pretty  much  in  the 
situation  of  the  stranger.  If  he  endeavour  to  amuse 
the  young  and  the  lively,  by  the  sprightliness  of  his 
wit,  or  the  sallies  of  his  imagination,  the  grave  and 
the  serious  throw  aside  his  works  as  trifling  and  con- 
temptible. The  reader  of  romance  and  sentiment 
finds  no  pleasure  but  in  some  eventful  story,  suited 
to  his  taste  and  disposition ;  while  with  him  who 
aims  at  instruction  Jn  politics,  religion,  ot  morality, 
nothing  is  relished  that  has  not  a  relation  to  the  ob- 
ject he  pursues.  But  no  sooner  is  the  public  in- 
formed that  this  unknown  author  has  already  figured 
in  the  world  as  a  poet,  historian,  or  essayist ;  that 
his  writings  are  read  and  admired  by  the  Shaftes- 
burles,  the  Addiaona,  and  the  Chesterfields  of  the 
age ;  than  beauties  are  discovered  in  every  line  ;  he 
is  extolled  as  a  man  of  universal  talents,  who  can 
laugh  with  the  merry,  and  be  serious  with  the  grave  ; 
who  at  one  time,  can  animate  his  reader  with  the 
glowing  sentiments  of  virtue  and  compassion,  and  at 
another,  carry  him  through  the  calm  disquisitions  of 
science  and  philosophy. 

Nor  is  the  world  to  be  blamed  for  this  general 
mode  of  judging.  Before  an  individual  can  form  an 
opinion  for  himself,  he  is  under  a  neceaaity  of  reading 
with  attention,  of  examining  whether  the  style  and 
manner  of  the  author  be  suited  to  his  subject,  if  his 
thoughts  and  images  be  natural,  hisobservations  just, 
his  arguments  conclusive,  and  though  all  this  may 
be  done  with  moderate  talents,  and  without  any  ex- 
traordinary share  of  what  is  commonly  called  learn- 
ing ;  yet  it  is  a  much  more  compendious  method,  and 
saves  much  time,  and  labour,  and  reflection,  to  follow 
the  crowd,  and  to  re-echo  the  opinions  of  the  critics. 
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There  is,  however,  one  subject,  on  which  every 

man  thinks  himself  qualiiied  to  decide,  namely,  the 
representation  of  his  own  character,  of  the  characters 
of  those  around  him,  and  of  the  age  in  which  he 
li^es  ;  and  as  I  propose  io  the  following  papers,  '  to 
hold,  as  it  were,  the  Mirror  up  to  Nature,  to  shew 
Virtue  her  own  features.  Vice  her  own  image,  and 
the  very  age  and  body  of  the  Time  his  form  mid 
pressure,'  my  readers  will  judge  for  themselvee,  in- 
dependent of  names  and  authority,  whether  the  pic- 
ture be  a  just  one.  This  is  a  field,  which,  however 
extensively  and  judiciously  cultivated  by  my  prede- 
cessors, may  still  produce  something  new.  Thefollies, 
the  fashions,  and  the  vices  of  mankind,  are  in  con- 
stant fluctuation  ;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  bring  to 
light  new  virtues,  or  modifications  of  virtues,  which 
formerly  lay  hid  in  the  human  soul,  for  want  of  op- 
portunities to  exert  them.  Time  alone  can  shew 
whether  I  be  qualified  for  the  task  I  have  undertaken. 
No  man,  without  a  trial,  can  judge  of  his  ability  to 
please  the  public  ;  and  prudence  forbids  him  to  trust 
the  applauses  of  partial  friendship. 

It  may  be  proper,  however,  without  meaning  to 
anticipate  the  opinion  of  the  reader,  to  give  him  some 
of  the  outlines  of  my  past  life  and  education, 

I  am  the  only  son  of  a  gentleman  of  moderate  for- 
tune. My  parents  died  when  1  was  an  infant,  leav- 
ing me  under  the  guardianship  of  an  eminent  coun- 
sellor, who  came  annually  to  visit  an  estate  he  had 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  father's,  and  of  the  cler- 
gyman of  the  parish,  both  of  them  men  of  distin- 
guished probity  and  honour.  They  took  particular 
care  of  my  education,  intending  rae  for  one  of  the 
learned  professions.  At  the  age  of  twenty  I  had 
completed  my  studies,  and  was  preparing  to  enter 
upon  the  theatre  of  the  world,  when  the  death  of  a 
distant  relation  in  the  metropolis  left  me  possessed 


of  >  bandeonie  fortune.  1  soon  after  eet  out  on  Uie 
lour  of  Europe ;  and  having  passed  five  years  in 
visiting  the  dinerent  courts  on  the  continent,  and  ex- 
amining the  manners,  with,  at  least,  as  much  atttn- 
tion  as  the  pictures  and  buildings  of  the  kingdoms 
through  which  1  passed,  I  returned  to  my  native  coun- 
try ;  where  a  misfortune  of  the  tenderest  kind  threw 
me,  for  some  time,  into  retiremenL 

By  the  assiduities  of  some  friends,  who  have  pro- 
mised to  aesist  me  in  the  present  publication,  I  was 
prevented  from  falling  a  sacrifice  to  that  languid  in- 
activity which  a  depression  of  spirits  never  fails  to 
prodace.  Without  seeming  to  do  so,  they  engaged 
me  by  degrees  to  divide  my  time  between  study  and 
society ;  restoring,  by  that  means,  a  relish  for  both, 
I  once  more  took  a  share  in  the  busy,  and,  some- 
times, in  the  idle  scenes  of  life.  But  a  mind  habitu- 
ated to  reflection,  though  it  may  seem  occupied  with 
the  occurrences  of  the  day  (a  tax  which  politeness 
exacts,  which  every  benevolent  heart  cheerfully 
pays),  will  often,  at  the  same  time,  be  employed  in 
endeavouring  to  discover  the  spring  and  motives  of 
action  which  are  sometimes  hid  from  the  actors  them- 
selves :  to  trace  the  progress  of  character  through 
the  mazes  in  which  it  is  involved  by  education  or 
habit ;  to  mark  those  approaches  to  error  into  which 
unsuspecting  innocence  and  integrity  are  too  apt  to 
be  led ;  and,  in  general,  to  investigate  those  pas- 
sions and  affections  of  the  mind  which  have  the 
<Hiief  influence  on  the  happiness  of  individuals,  or  of 
society. 

If  the  sentiments  and  observations  to  which  this 
train  of  thinking  will  naturally  give  rise,  can  lie  ex- 
hibited in  this  pap^r,  in  such  a  dress  and  manner  as 
to  afibrd  amusement,  it  will  at  least  be  an  innocent 
one ;  and,  though  instraetiim  is,  perhaps,  hardly  to 
be  eipected  from  such  desultory  sketches,  yet  their 


I  general  tendency  shall  be,  to  cultivate  taste  and  im- 
prove the  heart. 
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1  No  child  ever  heard  from  its  nurse  the  stoiy  of  Jack 
I  the  Giant  Killer's  cap  of  darkness,  without  envying 
'  tbe  pleasures  of  invisibility ;  and  the  idea  of  Gyges* 
ring  has  made,  I  believe,  many  a  grave  mouth  water. 
This  power  is,  in  some  degree,  possessed  by  the 
writer  of  an  anonymous  paper.    He  can  at  least  ex- 
ercise it  for  a  purpose,  for  which  people  would  be 
most  apt  to  use  the  privilege  of  being  invisible,  to 
wit,  that  of  hearing  what  is  said  of  himself. 

A  few  hours  after  the  publication  of  my  first  num- 
ber,  I  sallied  forth  with  all  the  advantages  of  invisi- 
bility, to  hear  an  account  of  myself  and  my  paper, 
I  must  confess,  however,  that,  for  some  time,  I  was 
mortiHed  by  hearing  no  such  account  at  all ;  the 
first  company  I  visited  being  dull  enoueh  to  talk 
about  last  night's  Advertiser,  instead  of  tJie  Mirror ; 
and  the  second,  which  consisted  of  ladies,  to  whom 
I  ventured  to  mention  the  appearance  of  ray  first 
number,  making  a  sudden  digression  to  the  price  of  a 
new-fashionedlusI.ring,and  the  colour  of  the  trimming 
with  which  it  would  be  proper  to  make  it  up  into  a 
gown.  Nor  was  I  more  fortunate  in  the  third  place 
where  I  contrived  to  introduce  the  subject  of  my 
publication,  though  it  was  a  coffee-house,  where  it 
is  actually  taken  in  for  the  use  of  the  customers  ;  a 
set  of  old  gentlemen  at  one  table,  throwing  it  aside 
to  talk  over  a  bargain  ;  and  a  company  of  young 
ones,  at  another,  breaking  offin  "the  middle  to  decide 
a  match  at  billiards. 
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It  was  not  till  I  arrived  at  the  place  of  its  birth 
that  I  met  with  any  traces  of  its  fame.  In  tlie  well- 
known  shop  of  my  Editor  I  found  it  the  subject  of 
conversation  ;  though  I  must  own  that,  even  here, 
some  little  quackery  was  used  for  the  purpose,  aa  he 
had  taken  care  to  have  several  copies  lying  open  on 
the  table,  besides  the  conapieuous  appearance  of  the 
Bubacription- paper  hung  up  fronting  the  door,  with 
the  word  Mirror  a-top,  printed  tn  large  capitals. 

The  first  queGtion  I  found  agitated  was  concern- 
ing the  author,  that  being  a  point  within  the  reach 
of  every  capacity.  Mr.  Creech,  though  much  im- 
portuned on  this  head,  knew  his  business  better  than 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity :  so  the  hounds  were  caRt 
off  to  find  him,  and  many  a  different  scent  they  hit 
on.  First,  he  was  a  c/erg-j(mon,  then  a  prq/eisor,  then 
a  player,  then  a  gentleman  of  the  excAeqiterirho  writes 
playi,  then  a  lawyer,  a  doctor  of  laws,  a  eomrmstioner 
of  tie  ctutonu,  a  baron  of  the  exchequer,  a  lordof  nea- 
tian,  a  peer  of  the  realm.  A  critic,  who  talked  much 
about  style,  was  positive  as  to  the  sex  of  the  writer, 
and  declared  it  to  be  female,  strengthening  his  con. 
jecture  by  the  name  of  the  paper,  which  he  said 
would  not  readily  have  occurred  to  a  man.  He 
added,  ^that  it  was  full  of  Scotticisms,  which  auflS- 
ciently  marked  it  to  be  a  hanie  proiluction. 

This  led  to  apimadversions  on  the  work  itself, 
which  were  begun  by  an  observation  of  ray  own,  that 
k  seemed,  from  the  slight  perusal  I  had  given  it,  to 
be  tolerably  well  written.  The  critic  above  men- 
tioned strenuously  supported  the  contrary  opinion, 
and  concluded  his  strictures  on  this  particular  pub- 
lication, with  a  general  remark  on  all  modern  ones, 
that  there  was  no  force  of  thought,  nor  beauty  of 
composition,  to  be  found  in  them. 

An  elderly  gentleman,  who  said  he  had  a  guess 
at  the  Author,  prognosticated,  that  the  paper  would 
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be  used  as  the  vehicle  of  a  system  of  Scepticism, 
and  that  he  had  very  little  doubt  of  seeing  Mr. 
Hume's  posthumous  works  introduced  in  it.  A  short 
squat  man,  with  a  carbiincled  face,  maintained,  that 
it  WBB  deeigncd  to  propagate  Methodism  ;  and  said, 
be  believed  it  to  be  the  production  of  a  disciple  of 
Mr.  John  Wesley.  A  gentleman  in  a  gold  chain 
differed  from  both ;  and  told  us  he  had  been  in- 
formed, from  very  good  authority,  that  the  paper  was 
intended  for  pohtical  purposes. 
A  smart  looking  young  man,  in  green,  said  he 
was  sure  it  would  be  very  satirical :  his  companion, 
in  scarlet,  was  equally  certain  that  it  would  be  very 
ttupid.  But  witli  this  last  prediction  I  was  not  much 
offended,  when  I  discovered  that  its*  author  had  not 
read  the  First  Number,  but  only  inquired  of  Mr. 
Creech  where  it  was  published. 

A  plump  round  figure,  near  the  fire,  who  had  just 
put  on  his  spectacles  to  examine  the  paper,  closed 
die  debate,  by  observing,  with  a  grave  aspect,  that 
as  the  author  was  anonymous,  it  was'  proper  to  be 
very  cautious  in  talking  of  the  performance.  After 
glancing  over  the  pages,  he  said,  he  could  have  wished 
they  had  set  apart  a  corner  for  intelligence  from 
America :  but,  having  taken  off  his  spectacles,  wiped, 
and  put  them  into  their  case,  he  said,  with  a  tone  of 
discovery,  he  had  found  out  the  reason  why  there 
was  nothing  of  that  sort  in  the  Mirror;  it  was  in 
order  to  save  the  tax  upon  newspapers. 

Upon  getting  home  to  my  lodgings,  and  reflecting 
on  what  I  had  heard,  I  was  for  some  time  in  doubt, 
whether  I  should  not  put  an  end  to  these  questions 
at  once,  by  openly  publishing  my  name  and  inten- 
tions to  the  world.  But  I  am  prevented  from  dis- 
covering the  first  by  a  certain  bashfulness,  of  which 
even  my  travels  have  not  been  able  to  cure  me  ;  from 
declaring  the  last,  by  bein^  really  uuable  to  declare 
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lliem.  The  complexion  of  my  paper  will  depend  on 
a  thouHaud  circumstances,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee.  Besides  these  little  changes,  to  which  every 
one  is  liable  from  external  circumstances,  I  must 
fairly  acknowledge,  that  my  mind  is  naturally  much 
more  various  than  my  situation.  The  dispositioo  of 
the  author  will  notalwaysconespond  with  the  temper 
of  a  man :  in  the  first  character  I  may  sometimes 
indulge  a  sportivenefis  to  which  I  am  a  stranger  in 
the  latter,  and  escape  from  a  train  of  vei-y  different 
thoughts,  into  the  occasioual  gaiety  of  the  Mirror. 

The  general  tendency  of  my  lucubrations,  how- 
ever, I  have  signified  in  my  First  Number,  in  allu- 
sion lo  my  title :  I  mean  to  shew  the  world  what  it 
is,  and  will  sometimes  endeavour  to  point  out  what 
it  should  be. 

Somebody  has  compared  the  publisher  of  a  perio- 
dical paper  of  this  kind,  to  the  owner  of  a  stage- 
coach, who  is  obliged  'o  run  his  vehicle  with  or  with- 
out passengers.  One  might  carry  on  the  allusion 
through  various  points  of  similarity.  I  must  confess 
to  my  customers,  that  the  road  we  are  to  pass  toge- 
ther is  not  a  new  one ;  that  it  has  been  travelled 
again  and  again,  and  tliat  too  in  much  better  car- 
riages than  mine.  1  would  only  insinuate,  that,  though 
the  great  objects  are  still  the  same,  there  are  certain 
little  edifices,  some  beautiful,  some  grotesque,  and 
some  ridiculous,  which  people  on  every  side  of  the 
road  are  daily  building,  in  the  prospect  of  which  we 
may  find  some  amusement.  Their  1^1  low -passengers 
will  sometimes  be  persons  of  high,  and  sometimes  of 
low  rank,  as  in  other  stage-coaches;  like  tliem  too, 
sometimes  grave,  sonietimeH  facetious ;  but  that 
ladies,  and  men  of  delicacy,  may  not  he  afraid  to 
take  places,  they  may  be  assured  that  no  scurrilous 
or  indecent  company  will  ever  be  ndmiiicd. 
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rpiam  cl  faciem  haireiL]  Tidei,  qus^  si  oculLs 
mirabilo  siDores  eicitaret  lapjvntice. 

Cic.  De  Offic. 

The  philosopher,  and  the  mere  man  of  taste,  differ 
from  each  other  chiefly  in  thia,  that  the  latter  is  sa- 
tisfied with  the  pleasure  he  receives  from  objeclH, 
without  inquiring  into  the  principles  or  causes  from 
which  that  pleasure  proceeds  ;  but  the  philosophical 
inquirer,  not  satisfied  with  the  effect  which  objects 
viewed  by  him  produce,  endeavours  to  discover  the 
reasons  why  some  of  those  objects  give  pleasure, 
and  others  disgust ;  why  one  composition  is  agree- 
able, and  another  the  reverse.  Hence  have  arisen 
the  various  systems  with  regard  to  the  principles  of 
beauty;  and  hence  the  rules,  which,  deduced  fi'om 
those  principles,  have  been  established  by  the  Critic, 

In  the  course  of  these  investigations,  various  theo- 
ries have  been  invented  to  explain  the  different  qua- 
lities, which,  when  assembled  together,  constitute 
beauty,  and  produce  that  feeling  which  arises  in  the 
mind  from  the  sight  of  a.  beautiful  object.  Some 
philosophers  hav^  said,  tliat  this  feeling  arises  from 
the  sight  or  examination  of  an  object,  in  which  there 
IB,  a  proper  mixture  ai  uniformity  and  variety;  others 
have  thought,  that  besides  uniformity  and  variety,  a 
number  of  other  qualities  enter  into  the  composition 
of  an  object  that  is  termed  keauliful. 

To  engage  iu  an  examination  of  those  different 
Bystema,  or  to  give  any  opinion  of  my  own  with  re- 
gard to  them,  would  involve  me  in  a  discussion  too 
abstruse  for  a  paper  of  this  kind.  I  shall,  however, 
heg  leave  to  present  my  reader  with  a  quotation  from 
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a  treatise,  entitled,  *  An  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of 
our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue*/  Speaking  of  the 
effect  which  the  beauty  of  the  human  figure  has 
upon  our  minds,  the  author  expresses  himself  in  the 
following  words : 

*  There  is  a  farther  consideration,  which  must  not 
be  passed  over,  concerning  the  external  beauty  of 
persons,  .which  all  allow  to  have  great  power  over 
human  minds.  Now  it  is  some  apprehended  morality ^ 
some  natural  or  imagined  indication  of  concomitant 
virtue^  which  gives  it  this  powerful  charm  above  all 
other  kinds  of  beauty.  Let  us  consider  the  charac- 
ters of  beauty  which  are  commonly  admired  in  coun- 
tenances, and  we  shall  find  them  to  be  sweetness, 
mildness,  majesty,  dignity ,  vivacity,  humility,  tender^ 
ness,  good-nature :  that  is,  certain  airs,  proportions, 
je  ne  sgai  qvoVs,  are  natural  indications  of  such  vir- 
tues, or  of  abilities  or  dispositions  towards  them. 
As  we  observed  above  of  misery  or  distress  appear- 
ing in  countenances ;  so  it  is  certain,  almost  all  ha- 
bitual dispositions  of  mind  form  the  countenance,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  some  indications  to  the 
spectator.  Our  violent  passions  are  obvious,  at  first 
view,  in  the  countenance,  so  that  sometimes  no  art 
can  conceal  them;  and  smaller  degrees  of  them  give 
some  less  obvious  turns  to  the  face  which  an  accu- 
rate eye  will  observe.' 

What  an  important  lesson  may  be  drawn  by  my 
fair  countrywomen  from  the  observations  contained 
in  this  passage !  Nature  has  given  to  their  sex 
beauty  of  external  form  greatly  superior  to  that  of 
the  other :  the  power  which  this  gives  them  over  our 
hearts  they  well  know,  and  they  need  no  instructor 
how  to  exercise  it:  but  whoever  can  give  any  pre- 
scription by  which  that  beauty  may  be  increased,  or 

*  Bj  Dr.  Uutcheson. 
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its  decay  retarded,  is  a  useful  monitor,  and  a  bene- 
volent frieod. 

Now  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  a  prescription 
may  be  extracted  from  the  unfashionable  philoso- 
pher above  quoted,  which  will  be  more  efFectual  in 
heightening  and  preserving  the  beauty  of  the  ladies, 
tlian  all  the  pearl  powder  or  other  cosmetics  of  the 
perfumer's  shop.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunder- 
stood, and  I  beg  my  fair  readers  may  not  think  me 
so  ill-bred,  or  so  ignorant  of  the  world,  as  to  recom- 
mend the  qualities  mentioned  in  the  above  passage, 
on  account  of  tiieir  having'  any  intrinsic  value.  To 
recommend  to  the  world  to  embrace  virtue  for  iU 
own  sake,  shonld  be  left  to  such  antiquated  fellows 
as  the  heathen  philosopher  from  whom  I  have  taken 
the  motto  of  this  Number,  or  the  modern  philosopher 
I  have  quoted,  who  has  borrowed  much  from  his 
writings  ;  but  I  would  not  wish  to  sully  mj'  paper. 
or  tn  prevent  its  currency  in  the  fashionable  cu'clea, 
by  such  obsolete  doctrines. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  therefore,  so  much  as  to  hint 
to  a  fine  lady,  that  she  should  sometimes  stay  at 
home,  or  retire  to  the  country,  with  that  dullest  of 
all  dull  companions,  a  husband,  because  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  wife  to  pay  attention  to  her  spouse ;  that 
she  should  speak  civilly  to  her  servants,  because  it 
is  agreeable  to  t\iejilness  of  tkingn,  that  people  under 
us  should  be  well  treated  ;  that  she  shonld  give  up 
play  or  iate  hours  upon  Sunday,  because  the  parson 
says  Sunday  should  be  devoted  to  religion.  I  know 
well  that  nothing  is  so  unfashionable  as  for  a  husband 
and  wife  to  be  often  together  \  that  it  is  beneath  a 
fine  lady  to  give  attention  to  domestic  econoray,  or 
to  demean  herself  so  far  as  to  consider  servants  to 
be  of  the  same  species  with  their  mistresses ;  and  that 
going  to  church  is  fit  only  for  fools  and  old  women. 
But  though  I  do  not  recommend  the  above,  or  the 
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like  practices  ou  Uieir  own  accuuiiL,  aticl  ia  so  tin- 
must  differ  from  the  philosophical  ^enllenien  1  have 
referred  to ;  yet,  I  think,  what  they  recommeuil 
ought  to  be  attended  to,  for  the  good  eficcts  it  may 
have  on  female  beauty.  Though  I  am  aware,  that 
every  fine  lady  is  apt,  like  Lady  Townly,  to  faipt  at 
the  very  description  of  the  pleasures  of  the  country; 
yet  she  ought  to  be  induced  to  spend  some  of  her 
time  there ;  even  though  it  should  be  her  husband's 
principal  place  of  residence;  because  the  tranquillity 
and  fresh  air  of  the  country  may  repair  some  of 
the  ilcvastations  which  a  winter  campaign  in  town 
may  have  made  upon  her  cheeks.  Though  I  know, 
also,  that  spending  Sunday  like  a  f^ood  Christian  is 
the  most  tiresome  and  unfashionable  of  all  things, 
yet,  perhaps,  some  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
a  lilde  regularity  ou  that  day  by  goiug  to  church, 
and  getting  early  to  bed,  may  smooth  those  wfiokles 
which  the  Tate  hours  of  the  other  six  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce: and  though  economy,  or  attention  to  a  ous- 
hand's  affairs,  is,  I  'allow,  a  mean  and  vulgar  thing 
in  itself;  yet,  possibly,  it  should  be  so  far  attended 
to  as  to  prevent  that  husband's  total  ruin  ;  because 
duns,  and  the  other  impertinent  concomitants  of 
bankruptcy,  are  apt,  from  the  trouble  they  occasion, 
to  spoil  ft  fine  face  before  its  time.  In  like  manner, 
though  I  grant  it  as  below  a  fine  lady  to  cultivate  the 
qualities  o£ fuxelness,  mildness,  humility,  tcndemesa,  or 
good-nature,  because  she  is  taught  that  it  is  her  duty 
to  do  so  ;  I  would,  nevertheless,  humbly  propose  to 
the  ladies,  to  be  good-humoured,  to  be  mild  to  theic 
domestics,  nay,  to  be  complaisjkut  even  to  their  hus- 
bands ;  because  good-humour,  mildness,  and  com- 
plaisance are  good  for  their  faces.  Attention  to 
these^uaJities,  1  am  inclined  to  believe,  will  do  more 
for  their  beauty,  than  the  finest  paint  the  most  skil- 
fully laid  on:  the  culUire  of  them  will  give  a  higher 
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luatre  to  their  complexioD,  without  any  danger  of 
this  colouring  being  rubbed  off,  or  the  natural  fiue- 
uess  of  the  skin  being  hurt  by  its  use. 

Let  every  lady,  therefore,  consider,  that  whenever 
she  says  or  does  a  good-humoured  thing,  she  adds  a. 
new  beauty  to  her  countenance ;  that  by  giving 
aome  attention  to  the  affairs  of  her  family,  and  now 
and  then  living  regularly,  and  abstaining  from  tlie 
late  hours  of  dissipation,  she  will  keep  off,  somewhat 
longer  than  otherwise,  the  wrinkles  of  age ;  and  I 
would  hope  the  prescription  I  have  given,  may, 
amidst  the  more  important  cares  of  pleasure,  appear 
deserving  of  her  attention. 

This  prescription  must,  from  its  nature,  be  con- 
fined to  the  ladies,  beauty  in  perfection  being  their 
prerogative.  To  recommend  virtue  to  oarjinc  gen- 
tlemen, because  vice  might  hurt  their  shapes,  or  spoil 
their  faces,  may  appear  somewhat  like  irony,  which 
on  so  serious  a  subject,  I  would  wish  to  avoid.  Some 
considerations  may,  however,  be  suggested,  why 
even  a  line  gentleman  may  find  his  account  in  an 
occasional  practice  of  virtue,  without  derogating 
from  the  dignity  of  that  character  which  it  costs  him 
so  much  labour  to  attain ;  and  these  may  perhaps  be 
the  subject  of  a  future  paper. — S. 


N°4.     SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  6,  1779. 


Melinnt  pii  docueie  psre]ile].— HoB> 

The  following  letter  I  received  from  an  unknown 
correspondent.  The  subject  of  it  is  so  important, 
that  I  shall  probably  take  some  future  opportuiiily  of 
giving  my  sentiments  on  it  to  the  public:  in  the  mean 
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time  I  am  persuaded  it  will  afford  matter  of  much 
serious  consideration  to  many  of  my  readers. 

'To  THE  Author  of  the  Mirror. 

*  SIR, 

*  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  I  succeeded  to  an  estate 
of  1500/.  a  year  by  the  death  of  a  father,  by  whom 
I  was  tenderly  beloved,  and  for  whose  memory  I  stil 
retain  the  most  sincere  regard.  Not  long  after,  I 
married  a  lady,  to  whom  I  had  for  some  time  been 
warmly  attached.  As  neither  of  us  were  fond  of 
the  bustle  of  the  world,  and  as  we  found  it  every 
day  become  more  irksome,  we  took  the  resolution  of 
quitting  it  altogether;  and  soon  after  retired  to  a 
ramily-seat,  which  has  been  the  favourite  residence 
of  my  ancestors  for  many  successive  generations. 

'  There  I  passed  my  days  in  as  perfect  happiness 
as  any  reasonable  man  can  expect  to  find  in  this 
world.  My  afiection  and  esteem  for  my  wife  in- 
creased daily;  and  as  she  brought  me  three  fine 
children,  two  boys  and  a  girl,  their  prattle  afforded 
a. hew  fund  of  amusement.  There  were,  likewise, 
in  our  neighbourhood,  several  families  tliat  might 
have  adorned  any  society,  with  whom  we  lived  on 
an  easy,  friendly  footing,  free  from  the  restraints  of 
ceremony,  which,  in  the  great  world,  may,  perhaps, 
be  necessary,  but,  in  private  life,  are  the  bane  of  all 
social  intercourse. 

*  There  is  no  state,  however,  entirely  free  from 
care  and  uneasiness.  My  solicitude  about  my  chil- 
dren increased  with  their  years.  My  boys,  in  par- 
ticular, gave  me  a  thousand  anxious  thoughts. 
Many  plans  of  education  were  proposed  for  them, 
of  whi<[;h  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  were  so 
equally  balanced,  as  to  render  the  choice  of  any  one 
a  matter  of  no  small  perplexity. 
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'  Meantime  the  boys  grew  «p ;  and  the  eldest, 
who  was  a  year  older  than  his  brother,  had  entered 
his  tenth  year,  when  an  uncle  of  my  wife,  wlio,  by 
his  services  in  parliament,  and  an  assiduous  attend- 
ance at  court,  had  obtained  a  very  considerable  office 
under  government,  honoured  us  with  a  visit.  He 
seemed  much  pleased  with  the  looks,  the  spirit,  and 
promising  appearance  of  my  sons ;  he  paid  me  many 
compliments  on  the  occasion,  and  I  listened  to  him 
with  all  the  pleasure  a  fond  parent  feels  in  hearing 
the  praises  of  his  children. 

'  After  he  had  been  some  days  with  us,  he  asked 
me  in  what  manner  I  proposed  to  educate  the  boys, 
and  what  my  views  were  as  to  their  establishment  in 
the  world  ?  1  told  him  all  ray  doubts  and  perplexi- 
ties. He  enlarged  on  the  absurdity  of  the  old- 
fashioned  system  of  education,  as  he  termed  it,  and 
talked  much  of  the  folly  of  sending  a  boy  to  Eton  or 
Westminster,  to  waste  the  most  precious  years  of  his 
life  in  acquiring  languages  of  little  or  no  real  use  in 
the  world  :  and  beggedleavetosug^sta  plan,  which 
he  said,  had  been  attended  with  the  greatest  success 
in  a  variety  of  instances  that  had  fallen  within  his 
own  particular  knowledge. 

'  His  scheme  was  to  send  my  sons  for  two  or  three 
years  to  a  private  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  where  they  might  get  rid  of  their  provin- 
dal  dialect,  which,  he  observed,  would  be  alone  suf- 
ficient to  disappoint  all  hopes  of  their  future  advance- 
ment. He  proposed  to  send  them  afterward  to  an 
academy  at  Paris  to  acquire  the  French  language, 
with  every  other  accomplishment  necessary  to  fit 
diem  for  the  world.  "  When  your  eldest  son," 
added  he,  "  is  thus  qualified,  it  will  be  easy  tor  me 
to  get  him  appointed  secretary  to  an  embassy;  and 
if  he  shall  then  possess  those  abilities  of  which  he  has 
now  every  appearance,  I  make  no  doubt  I  shall  be 
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n  parliament,  and  there 


able  to  procure  him  a  seat  ii 

will  be  no  office  in  the  state  to  which  he  may  not 
aspire.  As  to  your  second  son,  give  him  the  same 
education  you  give  his  brother ;  and,  when  he  is  of 
a  proper  age,  get  him  a  commission  in  the  army,  and 
push  him  on  ia  that  line  as  fast  as  possible." 

'  Though  1  saw  some  objections  to  this  scheme, 
yet,  I  must  confess,  the  flattering  prospect  of  ambi- 
tion it  opened,  had  a  considerable  effect  upon  my 
mind ;  and,  as  my  wife,  who  had  been  taught  to  re- 
ceive the  opinions  of  her  kinsman  with  the  utmost 
deference,  warmly  seconded  his  proposal,  I  at  length, 
though  not  without  reluctance,  gave  my  assent  to  it. 
"When  the  day  of  departure  came,  1  accompanied 
my  boys  part  of  the  way ;  and,  at  taking  leave  of 
them,  felt  a  pang  I  then  endeavoured  to  conceal,  and 
which  I  need  not  now  attempt  to  describe. 

'  1  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive,  from  time  to 
time,  the  most  pleasing  accounts  of  their  progress, 
and  after  they  went  to  Paris,  I  was  still  more  and 
more  flattered  with  what  I  heard  of  theit  improve- 
ment. 

'  At  length  the  wiahed-for  period  of  their  return 
approached :  t  heard  of  tlieir  arrival  in  Britain,  and 
that,  by  a  certain  day,  we  might  expect  to  see  them 
at  home.  We  were  all  impatience:  my  daughter,  in. 
particular,  did  nothing  but  count  the  hours  and  mi. 
nutes,  and  hardly  shut  her  eyes  the  night  preceding 
the  day  on  which  her  brothers  were  expected :  her 
jnotlier  and  I,  though  we  shewed  it  less,  felt,  I  be- 
lieve, equal  anxiety. 

'  When  the  day  came,  my  girl,  who  had  been  con- 
stantly on  the  look-out,  ran  to  tell  me  she  saw  a 
post-chaise  driving  to  the  gate.  We  hurried  down 
to  receive  the  boys.  But,  judge  of  my  astonishment, 
when  I  saw  two  pale,  emaciated  figures  get  out  of 
the  carriage,  in  their  dress  and  looks  resembling 
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monkeys  rather  than  human  creatures.     What  was 

still  worse,  their  manners  were  more  displeasing  than 
theit'  appearance.  When  my  daughter  ran  up,  with 
tears  of  joy  in  her  eyes,  to  embrace  her  brother,  he 
held  her  from  him,  and  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit 
of  laughter  at  something  in  her  dress  that  appeared 
to  him  ridiculous.  He  was  joined  in  the  laugh  by 
fais  younger  brother,  who  was  pleased,  however,  to 
say,  that  the  girl  was  not  ill-looking,  and,  when 
taught  to  put  on  her  clothes,  and  to  use  a  little 
rouge,  would  be  tolerable. 

'  Mortified  as  I  was  at  this  impertinence,  the  par- 
tiality of  a  parent  led  me  to  impute  it,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  levity  of  youth ;  and  I  still  flattered 
myself  that  matters  were  not  so  bad  as  they  appear- 
ed to  be.  In  these  hopes  I  sat  down  to  dinner. 
But  there  the  behaviour  of  the  young  gentlemen  did 
not,  by  any  means,  tend  to  lessen  my  chagrin  :  there 
was  nothing  at  table  they  could  eat;  they  ran  out 
in  praise  of  French  cookery,  and  seemed  even  to  be 
adepts  in  the  science:  they  knew  the  component 
ingredients  of  the  most  fashionable  ragoos  and  J'ri- 
candeous,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  names  and 
characters  of  the  most  celebrated  practitioners  of  the 
art  in  Paris. 

'  To  stop  this  inundation  of  absurdity,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  try  the  boys  farther,  I  introduced 
some  topics  of  conversation,  on  which  they  ought  to 
have  been  able  to  say  something.  But,  on  these 
subjects,  they  were  perfectly  mute ;  and  I  could 
plainly  see  their  silence  did  not  proceed  from  the 
modesty  and  diffidence  natural  to  yonth,  but  from 
the  most  perfect  and  profound  ignorance.  They 
soon,  however,  took  their  revenge  for  the  restraint 
thus  imposed  on  them.  In  their  turn  they  began  to 
talk  of  things,  which,  to  the  rest  of  the  company, 
were  altogether  unintelligible.  After  some  conver- 
c3 
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aation,  the  drift,  of  which  we  could  not  diBCOver,  they 
got  into  a  keen  debate  on  the  comparative  merit  of 
the  Dot  de  puce,  and  the  Pute  en  Couches :  and,  in 
the  course  of  their  argument,  used  words  and 
phrases  which  to  ub  were  equally  incomprehensible 
as  the  subject  on  which  they  were  employed.  Not 
long  after  my  poor  girl  was  covered  with  confuBion, 
on  her  brother's  asking  her,  if  she  did  not  tliink  the 
CuisH  de  la  Reme  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world? 

'  But,  Sir,  I  should  be  happy,  were  I  able  to  say, 
that  ignorance  and  folly,  bad  as  they  are,  were  all 
I  had  to  complain  of.  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  my 
young  men  seem  to  have  made  an  equal  progress  in 
vice.  It  was  but  Iht;  other  day  I  happened  to  oh- 
Gerve  to  the  eldest,  that  it  made  me  uneasy  to  see 
his  brother  look  so  very  ill ;  to  which  he  replied, 
with  an  air  of  tlie  most  easy  indifference,  that  poor 
Charles  had  been  a  little  unfortunate  in  an  affair  with 
an  opera-girl  at  Paris ;  but,  for  my  part,  added  he, 
I  never  ran  those  hazards,  as  1  always  confined  my 
amours  to  women  of  fashion. 

'  In  short.  Sir,  these  unfortunate  youths  have  re- 
turned ignorant  of  every  thing  they  ought  to  know; 
their  miuds  corrupted,  and  their  bodies  debilitated, 
by  a  course  of  premature  debauchery.  I  can  easily 
see  that  I  do  not  possess  either  their  confidence  or 
affection  ;  and  they  even  seem  to  despise  me  for  the 
want  of  those  frivolous  accompli shments  on  which 
they  value  themselves  so  highly.  In  this  situation, 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  Their  vanity  and  conceit  make 
them  incapable  of  listening  to  reason  or  advice ;  and 
to  use  the  authority  of  a  parent,  would  probably  be 
as  ineffectual  for  their  improvement,  as  to  me  it 
would  be  unpleasant. 

'  I  have  thus.  Sir,  laid  my  case  before  you,  in 
hopes  of  being  favoured  witli  your  sentiments  upon 
h.    Possibly  it  may  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  public, 
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by  serving  as  a  beacon  to  others  in  similar  circum. 
stunces.  As  to  myself,  I  hardly  expect  you  will  be 
able  to  point  out  a  remedy  for  that  affliction  which 
preys  upon  the  mind,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  will 
shorten  the  days,  of 

Your  unfortunate  humble  servant, 
R.  L.  G.* 

NOTES   TO    COERESPON DENTS. 

Vitreus's  favours  have  been  received,  and  siiall  be 

duly  attended  to. 
A  Letter  signed  A.  Z.  and  an  Essay  subscribed  D. 

are  under  consideration. 

On  Wednesday  next  (Tuesday  being  appointed  for 
the  day  of  tne  National  Fast)  will  be  published 
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Pedantry,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word, 
means  an  absurd  ostentation  of  learning  and  stiff- 
ness of  phraseology,  proceeding  from  a  misguided 
knowledge  of  books,  and  a  total  ignorance  of  men. 

But  I  have  often  thought,  that  we  might  extend  its 
signification  a  good  deal  farther;  and,  in  general, 
apply  it  to  that  failing,  which  disposes  a  person  to 
obtrude  upon  others  subjects  of  conversation  relating 
to  his  own  business,  studies,  or  amusement. 

In  this  sense  of  the  phrase,  we  should  find  pedants 
in  every  character  and  condition  of  life.  Instead  of 
a  black  coat  and  a  plain  shirt,  we  should  often  see 
pedantry  appear  in  an  embroidered  suit  and  Brussels 
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lace;  instead  of  being  bedaubed  with  snuff,  we 
flhauld  find  it  breathing  perfumes  ;  and,  in  place  of 
a  book-worm,  crawling  through  the  gloomy  cloisters 
of  a  uajversit]!,  we  should  mark  it  in  the  «tate  of  a 
gilded  hulterfly,  buzzing  through  the  gay  region  of 
5ie  drawing-room. 

Robert  Daisey,  Esq.  is  a  pedant  of  this  last  kind. 
When  he  tells  you  that  his  ruffles  cost  twenty  gui- 
neas a  pair;  that  his  buttons  were  the  firat  of  the 
kind  made  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  artists  in  Bir- 
mingham ;  that  his  buckles  were  procured  by  means 
of  a  friend  at  Paris,  and  are  the  exact  pattern  of 
those  worn  by  the  Comte  d'Artois )  that  the  loop 
of  his  hat  was  of  his  own  contrivance,  and  has  set  the 
fashion  to  half-a-dozen  of  the  finest  fellows  in  town; 
when  he  descants  on  all  these  particulara,  with  that 
emile  of  self- complacency  whicn  sits  for  ever  on  his 
cheek,  he  is  as  much  a  pedant  as  his  quondam  tutor, 
who  recites  verses  from  Pindar,  tells  stories  out  of 
Herodotus,  and  talks  for  an  hour  on  the  energy  of 
the  Greek  particles. 

But  Mr.  Daisey  is  struck  dumb  by  the  approach 
of  his  brother  Sir  Thomas,  whose  pedantry  goes  a 
pitch  higher,  and  pours  out  all  the  intelligence  of 
France  and  Italy,  whence  the  young  Baronet  is  just 
returned,  after  a  tour  of  fifteen  months  over  all  the 
'  kingdoms  of  the  continent.  Talk  of  music,  he  cuta 
you  short  with  the  history  of  the  first  singer  at  Na- 
ples !  of  painting,  he  runs  you  down  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  gallery  at  Florence  ;  of  architecture,  he 
overwhelms  you  with  the  dimensions  of  St.  Peter's,' 
or  the  great  church  at  Antwerp ;  or,  if  you  leave 
the  province  of  art  altogether,  and  introduce  the 
name  of  a  river  or  hill,  he  instantly  deluges  you  with 
the.  Rhine,  or  makes  you  dizzy  with  the  height  of 
Etna  or  Mont  Blanc. 

Miss  will  have  no  difficulty  of  owning  her  great 
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aunt  to  be  a  pedant,  when  she  talks  all  the  time  of 

dinner  on  the  composition  of  the  pudding,  or  the 
seasoning  of  the  mince-pies ;  or  enters  into  a  dis- 
quisition  on  the  figure  of  the  damask  table-cloth, 
with  a  word  or  two  on  the  thrift  of  making  one's  own 
linen ;  but  the  young  lady  will  be  surprised  when  I 
inform  her,  that  her  own  history  of  last  Thursday's 
assembly,  with  the  episode  of  Lady  Di's  feather,  and 
the  digression  to  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Frizzle  the 
hair-dresaer,  was  also  a  piece  of  downright  pedantry. 

Mrs.  Caudle  is  guilty  of  the  same  weakness,  when 
she  recounts  the  numberless  witticisms  of  her  daugh- 
ter Emmy,  describes  the  droll  figure  her  little  Bill 
made  yesterday  at  trying  on  his  first  pair  of  breeches, 
and  informs  us,  that  Bobby  has  got  seven  teeth,  and 
is  iust  cutting  an  eighth,  though  be  will  be  but  aine 
months  old  next  Wednesday  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Nor  is  her  pedantry  less  disgusting,  when 
she  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  virtues  and  good  qua- 
lities of  her  husband ;  though  this  last  species  is  so 
uncommon,  that  it  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted  into 
conversation  for  the  sake  of  variety. 

Muckworm  is  the  meanest  of  pedants,  when  he 
tells  you  of  the  scarcity  of  money  at  present,  and 
that  he  is  amazed  how  people  can  aflbrd  to  live  as 
they  do;  that,  for  his  part,  though  be  has  a  tolera- 
ble fortune,  he  finds  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  com- 
mand cash  for  his  occasions  ;  that  trade  is  so  dead, 
and  debts  so  ill  paid  at  present,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  sell  some  shares  of  bank  stock  to  make  up  the 
price  of  his  last  purchase ;  and  had  actually  counter- 
manded a  service  of  plate,  else  he  should  have  been 
obliged  to  strike  several  names  out  of  the  list  of  his 
weekly  pensioners ;  and  that  this  apology  was  sus- 
tained t'other  day  by  the  noble  company  (giving  you 
a  list  of  three  or  four  peers,  apd  their  famiUes)  who 
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did  liim  the  honour  to  eat  a  bit  of  mutton  with 
him.  All  this,  however,  is  true.  As  is  also  another 
anecdote,  which  Muckworm  forgot  to  mention  :  hib 
first  cousin  dined  that  day  with  the  servants,  who 
took  compassion  on  the  taa,at^erhe  had  been  turned 
down  Starrs,  with  a  refusal  of  twenty  pounds  to  set 
liim  up  in  the  trade  of  a.  shoemaker. 

There  is  pedantry  in  every  disquisition,  however 
■masterly  it  may  be,  that  stops  the  general  conversa- 
tion of  the  company.  When  Silius  delivers  that  sort 
of  lecture  he  is  apt  to  get  into,  though  it  is  supported 
by  the  most  extensive  information  and  the  clearest 
discernment,  it  is  still  pedantry;  and  white  1  ad- 
mire the  talents  of  Silius,  I  cannot  help  being  uneasy 
at  his  exhibition  of  them.  In  the  conrsc  of  this  dis- 
aertation,  the  farther  a  man  proceeds,  the  more  he 
seems  to  acquire  strength  and  inclination  for  the 
progress.  Last  night,  after  supper,  Silius  began  upon 
Protestantism,  proceeded  to  the  Irish  massacre, 
went  through  the  Revolution,  drew  the  character  of 
King  William,  repeated  anecdotes  of  Schomberg, 
and  ended  at  a  quarter  past  twelve,  by  delineating  the 
course  of  the  Boyne,  in  half  a  bumper  of  port,  upon 
my  best  table  ;  which  river,  happening  to  overftow 
its  banks,  did  infinite  damage  to  my  cousin  Sophy's 
white  satin  petticoat. 

In  short,  every  thing,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  is 
pedantiy,  which  tends  to  destroy  that  equality  of 
conversation  which  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  ease 
and  good  humour  of  the  company.  Every  one  would 
be  struck  with  the  unpoliteness  of  that  person's  be- 
haviour, who  should  help  himself  to  awhole  plate  of 
peas  or  strawberries  which  some  friend  had  sent  him 
for  a  rarity  in  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Now, 
conversation  is  one  of  those  good  things  of  which  out 
guests  or  companions  are  equally  entitled  to  a  share. 


as  of  any  otlier  constituent  pari  ol'  the  enlortain- 
ment;  and  it  is  as  essential  a  want  of  politeness  to 
engross  the  one,  as  to  roonopoUze  the  other. 

Besides,  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  we  are 
very  inadequate  judges  of  the  value  of  our  own  die- 
course,  or  the  rate  at  which  the  dispositions  of  oui^ 
company  will  incline  them  to  hold  it.  The  redec- 
tions  we  make,  and  the  stories  we  toll,  are  to  be 
judged  of  by  others,  who  may  hold  a  very  different 
opinion  of  their  acuteness  or  their  humour.  It  will 
be  prudent,  therefore,  to  consider,  that  the  dish  we 
bring  to  this  entertainment,  however  pleasing  to  our 
own  taste,  may  prove  but  moderately  palatable  to 
those  we  mean  to  treat  with  it ;  and  that,  to  every 
man,  as  well  as  ourselves  {except  a  few  very  humble 
oues),  his  own  conversation  is  the  plate  of  peai  or 
ilrataberries.^—'V . 
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Great  talents  are  usually  attended  with  a  propor- 
tional desire  of  exerting  them ;  and  indeed,  were  it . 
otherwise,  they  would  be  in  a  great  measure  useless, 
to  those  who  possess  them,  as  well  as  to  society. 

But,  while  this  disposition  generally  leads  men  of 
high  parts  and  high  spirit  to  take  a  shwe  in  active 
hfe,  by  engaging  in  the  pursuits  of  business  o 
bition,  there  are,  amidst  the  variety  of  human 
racter,  some  instances,  in  which  persons  eminently 
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possessed  of  those  qualities,  give  way  to  a  contrary 
disposition. 

A  man  of  an  aspiring  mind  and  nice  scnBibility 
may,  from  a  wrong  direction,  or  a  romantic  excess 
of  spirit,  find  it  difficult  to  submit  to  the  ordioary 
pursuits  of  life.  Filled  with  enthusiastic  ideas  of 
the  glory  of  a  general,  a  senator,  or  a  statesman,  he 
may  look  with  indifference,  or  even  with  disgust, 
on  the  less  brilliant,  though,  perhaps,  not  less  use- 
ful occupations  of  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  or  the 
trader. 

My  friend  Mr,  Umphraville  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  great  talents  thus  lost  to  himself  and  to  so- 
ciety. The  singular  opinions  which  have  influenced 
his  conduct,  I  have  often  heard  him  attempt,  with 
great  warmth,  to  defend. 

*  In  the  pursuit  of  an  ordinary  profession,'  would 
he  say,  '  a  man  of  spirit  and  sensibility,  while  he  is 
subjected  to  disgusting  occupations,  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  submit  with  patience,  nay  often  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  satisfaction,  to  what  be  will  be  apt  to 
esteem  dulness,  folly,  or  impertinence,  in  those  from 
whose  countenance,  or  opinion,  he  hopes  to  derive 
success  ;  and,  while  he  pines  in  secret  at  so  irksome 
a  situation,  perhaps,  amidst  the  crowds  with  whom 
he  converses,  he  may  not  find  a  friend  to  whom  he 
can  communicate  his  sorrows, 

'  If,  on  the  other  hand,'  he  would  add,  '  he  be- 
takes himself  to  retirement,  it  is  true,  he  cannot  hope 
for  an  opportunity  of  performing  splendid  actions,  or 
of  gratifying  a  passion  for  glory ;  but  if  he  attain 
not  all  that  he  wishes,  he  avoids  much  of  what  he 
hates.  Within  a  certain  range  he  will  be  master  of 
his  occupations  and  his  company  ;  his  books  will, 
in  part,  supply  the  want  of  society ;  and,  in  con- 
templation, at  least,  he  may  often  enjoy  those  plea- 
sures from  which  fortune  has  precluded  him. 
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M^lt  the  Country,  as  will  generally  happen,  be  the 
e  of  his  retirement,  it  will  afford  a  variety  of 
cts  agreeable  to  his  temper.  In  the  prospect  of 
Ay  mountain,  an  extensive  plain,  or  the  un- 
aded  ocean,  he  may  gratify  his  taste  for  the  sub- 

Jt;  while  the  lonely  vale,  the  hoUowbank,  or  the 
^n.ady  wood,  will  present  him  a  retreat  suited  to  the 
'HoughtfulnesB  of  his  disposition.' 

Such  are  the  sentiments  which  have  formed  the 
'^^aracter  of  Mr.  Umphraville,  which  have  regulated 
Hie  choice  and  the  tenor  of  his  life. 

His  father,  a  man  of  generosity  and  expense  be- 
■501^  his  fortune,  though  that  had  once  been  consi- 
tJerable,  left  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  full  of  the 
liigh  sentiments  natural,  at  these  years,  to  a  young 
gentleman  brought  up  as  the  heir  of  an  ancient  fa- 
mily, and  a  large  estate,  with  a  very  inconsiderable 
income  to  support  them ;  for  though  the  remaining 
part  of  the  family-fortune  still  afforded  him  a  lent- 
rotlof  1000/,  a  year,  his  clear  revenue  could  scarcely 
be  estimated  at  300/. 

Mr.  Umphraville,  though  he  wanted  not  a  relish 
for  polite  company  and  elegant  amusements,  was 
more  distinguished  for  an  ardent  desire  of  know- 
ledge ;  in  consequence  of  whicU  he  had  made  an 
uncommon  progress  in  several  branches  of  science. 
The  classical  writers  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
but  especially  the  former,  were  those  from  whose 
works  he  felt  the  highest  pleasure;  yet  he  had, 
among  otlier  branches  of  learning,  obtained  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  and  was  a  to- 
lerable proficient  in  mathematics. 

On  these  last  circumstances  his  friends  founded 
their  hopes  of  his  rising  in  the  world.  One  part  of 
them  argued,  from  the  progress  he  had  made  injuris- 
prudence,  that  he  would  prove  an  excellent  lawyer ; 
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the  other,  that  his  turn  for  mathematics  would  be  a 
uieful  qualification  in  a  military  life  ;  and  alt  agreed 
in  the  necessity  of  his  following  some  profession  in 
which  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  repairing  his 
fortune. 

Ml'.  Umphraville,  however,  had  very  different 
sentiments,  Though  he  had  studied  the  science  of 
jurisprudence  with  pleasure,  and  would  not  have  de- 
clined the  application  of  its  principles,  as  a  member 
of  the  legislature,  he  fett  no  inclination  to  load  his. 
memory  with  the  rules  of  our  municipal  law,  or  to 
occupy  himself  in  applying  them  to  tjie  uninterest- 
ing disputes  of  individualg  ;  and,  though  he  neither^ 
wanted  a  taste  for  the  art,  nor  a  passion  for  the 
glory  of  a  soldier,  he  was  full  as  little  disposed'  to 
carry  a  pair  of  colours  at  a  review,  or  to  line  tl^ 
streets  in  a  procession.  Nor  were  his  objections  to 
other  plans  of  bettering  his  fortune,  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  leas  unsurmoun table. 

In  short;  after  deliberating  ou  the  propositions  of. 
his  friends,  and  comparing  them  with  his  own  feel- 
ings, Mr.  Umphraville  concluded,  that,  as  he  could 
not  eater  into  the  world  in  a  way  suited  to  his  incli- 
nation and  temper,  the  quiet  and  retirement  of  a 
country  life,  though  with  a  narrow  fortune,  would 
be  more  conducive  to  his  happiness,  than  the  pm'suit 
of  occupations  to  which  he  felt  an  aversion,  even 
should  they  be  attended  with  a  greater  degree  of' 
success  than,  from  that  circumstance,  he  judged  to 
be  probable. 

Agreeably  to  this  opinion  he  took  his  resolution  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  his  friends, 
retired,  a  few  months  after  his  father's  death,  to  his 
estate  in  the  country,  where  he  has  lived  upwards  of 
forty  years ;  hisfarady,  since  the  death  of  his  mother, 
a  lady  of  uncommon  sense  and  virtue,  who  survived 
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her  husband  Bome  lime,' having  consisted  only  of 
himself,  and  an  unmarried  sister,  of  a  dispositloo 
similar  to  his  own. 

Neither  his  circumstances  noi  iucliDation  led  Mr. 
Umphraville  to  partake  much  of  the  jollity  of  his 
neighbours.  His  farm  has  never  exceeded  what  ha 
found  absolutely  necessary  for  the  convenience  of 
his  little  family ;  and  though  he  employed  himself 
for  a  few  years  in  extending  his  plantations  over  the 
neighboQiing  grounds,  even  that  branch  of  iodustiy  ' 
he  soon  laid  aside,  from  a  habit  of  indolence,  whicn 
has  daily  grown  upon  him  ;  and  since  it  has  been 
dropped,  his  books,  and  sometimes  liis  gun,  with  the 
conversation  of  his  sister,  and  a  few  friends  who 
now  and  then  visit  him,  entirely  occupy  his  time.     . 

in  this  situation,  Mr.  Umphraville  has  naturally 
contracted  several  peculiarities,  both  of  manner  and 
opinion.  They  are,  however,  of  a  kind  which  nei- 
ther lessen  the  original  politeness  of  the  one,  nor 
weaken  the  natural  force  and  spirit  of  the  other.' 
In  a  word,  though  he  has  ccmlracted  rust,  it  is  the 
rust  of  a  great  mind,  which,  while  it  throws  a  certain! 
melancholy  reverence  round  its  possessor,  rather  en- 
hances than  detracts  from  the  native  beauty  and 
dignity  of  his  character, 

Tliese  particulars  will  suffice  for  introducing  this 
gentleman  to  my  readers ;  and  I  may  afterward  take 
occasion  to  gratify  such  of  them  as  wish  to  know'' 
somewKat  more  of  a  life  and  opinions  with  whicll 
Ihare  long  been  intimately  acquainted, — L, 
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'  To  THE  Author  of  the  Mirror. 
'  SIR, 
'  I  am  a  sort  of  retainer  to  the  muses  ;  and  though 
I  cannot  boast  of  much  familiarity  with  themselves, 
hold  a  subordinate  intimacy  with  several  branches  of 
their  family.  I  never  made  verses,  but  I  can  repeat 
several  thousands.  Though  I  am  not  a  writer,  I  am 
reckoned  a  very  ready  expounder  of  enigmas;  and  I 
have  given  many  good  hints  towards  the  composition 
of  some  favourite  rebuses  and  charades.  1  have  also 
a  very  competent  share  of  classical  learning  ;  1  can 
construe  Latin  when  there  is  an  English  version  on 
the  opposite  column,  and  read  the  Greek  character 
with  tolerable  facility  ;  I  speak  a  little  French,  and 
can  make  shift  to  understand  the  subject  of  an  Ita- 
lian opera, 

*  With  these  qualifications.  Sir,  I  am  held  in  con- 
siderable estimation  by  the  wits  of  both  sexes.  I  am 
sometimes  alloived  to  clap  tirst  at  a  play,  and  pro- 
nounce a  firm  encore  after  a  fashionable  song.  1  am 
consulted  by  several  ladies  before  they  stick  their 
pin  into  the  catalogue  of  the  circvhlitig  librari/ ;  and 
have  translated  to  some  polite  companies  all  the  < 
mottos  of  your  paper,  except  the  last,  which,  being 
somewhat  crabbed,  I  did  not  choose  to  risk  my  cre- 
dit by  attempting.  I  have  at  last  ventured  to  put 
myself  into  print  in  the  Mirror;  and  send  you  infor- 
mation of  a  scheme  I  have  formed  for  makmg  my  ta- 
lents serviceable  to  the  republic  of  letters. 

'  Every  one  must  have  observed  the  utility  of  a 
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proper  selection  of  names  to  a  play  or  a  novel.  The 
bare  sounds  of  Monimia  or  Imaindaset  a  tender- 
hearted young  lady  a  crying;  and  a  letter  from 
Edward  to  Maria  contains  a  sentiment  in  the  very 
title. 

'  Were  I  to  illustrate  this  by  an  opposite  exam- 
ple, as  schoolmasters  give  exen^ises  of  bad  Latin, 
the  truth  of  my  assertion  nould  appear  in  a  still 
stronger  light. 

'  Suppose,  Sir,  one  had  a  mind  to  write  a  very  pa- 
thetic story  of  the  disastrous  loves  of  a  young  lady 
and  a  young  gentleman,  the  first  of  whom  was  call- 
ed Gubbins,  and  the  latter  Gubblestones,  two  very 
respectable  names  in  some  nnrts  of  our  neighbour- 
country.  The  Gubbinse*,  from  an  ancient  family- 
feud,  had  a  mortal  antipathy  at  the  Gubbleiitonea  ; 
this,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  attachment  of  the 
heir  of  the  last  to  the  heiress  of  the  former  ;  an  at- 
tachment begun  by  accident,  increased  by  acquaint- 
ance, and  nourished  by  mutual  excellence.  But  the 
hatred  of  the  fathers  was  unconquerable  ;  and  old 
Cubbing  having  intercepted  a  letter  from  young 
Gubblestones,  breathed  the  most  horrid  denuncia* 
tions  of  vengeance  against  his  daughter,  if  ever  he 
should  discover  the  smallest  intercourse  between  her 
and  the  son  of  his  enemy;  and  farther,  effectually 
to  seclude  any  chance  of  a  union  with  so  hated  a 
name,  he  instantly  proposed  a  marriage  between  her 
and  a  young  gentleman  lately  returned  from  his  tra- 
vels, a  Mr.  Cluttcrbuck,  who  had  seen  her  at  a  ball, 
and  was  deeply  smitten  with  her  beauty.  On  being 
made  acquainted  with  this  intended  match,  Gubble- 
stones grew  almost  frantic  with  grief  and  despair. 
Wandering  round  the  house  where  his  loved  Gub- 
bins was  con6ned,  he  chanced  to  meet  .Mr.  Clutler- 
buck  hastening  to  an  interview  with  hia  destined 
bride.  .  Stung  with  jealousy  and  rage,  reckleM  of 
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life,  and  regaidlesa  of  the  remonstraaces  of  his  ri- 
val, he  drew,  and  attacked  him  with  desperate  fury. 
Both  awords  were  Bhealhed  at  once  in  the  breasts  of 
the  combatants.  Clutterbuck  died  on  the  spot:  his 
antagonist  hved  but  to  be  carried  to  the  house  of  his 
implacable  enemy,  and  breathed  his  last  at  the  feet 
of  his  mistress.  The  dying  words  of  Gubblestones, 
the  succeeding  frenzy  and  death  of  Gubbins,  the 
relenting  sorrow  of  their  parents,  with  a  description 
of  the  tomb  in  which  Oubbias,  Gubblestone,  and 
Clutterbuck,  were  laid,  finish  the  piece,  and  would 
leave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  highest  degree 
of  melancholy  and  distress,  were  it  not  for  the  un- 
fortunate  sounds  which  compose  the  names  of  ihe 
actors  in  this  eventful  stocy ;  vet  these  names,  Mr. 
Mirror,  are  really  and  tj-uly  right  English  sumaraes, 
and  have  as  goou  a  title  to  be  unfortunate  as  those 
of  Mordaunt,  Montague,  or  Howard. 

'  Nor  is  it  only  in  ihe  sublime  or  the  pathetic  that 
a  happy  choice  of  names  is  essential  to  good  writing. 
Comedij  is  so  much  beholden  to  this  article,  that  I 
have  known  some  with  scarcely  any  wit  or  character 
but  what  was  contained  in  the  Dramatis  Persona. 
Every  other  species  of  writing,  in  which  humour  or 
character  is  to  be  personified,  is  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, and  depends  for  ^eat  part  of  its  applause  on 
the  knack  of  hitting  off  a  lucky  dlusion  from  the 
name  to  the  person.  Your  brother  essayists  have 
been  particularly  indebted  to  this  invention,  for  sup- 
plying  them  witn  a  very  necessary  material  in  the 
construction  of  their  papers.  In  the  Spectator,  I  find, 
from  an  examination  of  my  notes  on  this  subject, 
there  are  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  names  of  cha- 
racters and  correspondents,  three  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-four of  which  are  descriptive  and  characteristic. 

'  Having  thus  shewn  the  importance  of  the  art  of 
name- making,  I  proceed  to  inform  you  of  my  plan 
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for  assisting  authors  in  tliis  partictilaT,  and  saving 
them  that  expense  of  time  and  study  which  the  in- 
nTention  of  names  proper  for  different  purposes  must 
occasion. 

'  1  have,  from  a  long  course  of  useful  and  exten- 
sive reading,  joined  to  an  uncommon  strength  of 
memory,  been  enabled  to  form  a.  kind  of  dictionary 
of  names  for  all  sorts  of  subjects,  pathetic,  senti- 
mental, serious,  satirical,  or  merry.  For  novelists, 
I  have  made  a  collection  of  the  best  sounding  Eng- 
lish, or  English-like,  French,  or  French-like  names  ; 
I  say,  the  best  sounding,  sound  being  the  only  thing 
necessary  in  that  department.  For  comic  writers, 
and  essayists  of  your  tribe.  Sir,  1  have  made  up  from 
the  works  of  former  autliors,  as  well  as  from  my  own 
invention,  a  Ust  of  names,  with  the  characters  or 
subjects  to  which  they  allude  prefixed.  A  learned 
friend  has  furnished  me  with  a  parcel  of  signatures 
for  political,  philosophical,  and  religious  essayists  in 
the  newspapers,  among  which  are  no  fewer  than 
eighty-six  compounds  beginning  with  phito,  which 
are  all  from  four  or  seven  syllables  long,  and  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  powerful  tendency  towards  tlie  edifica- 
tion and  conviction  of  lountry  readers. 

'  For  the  use  o''  seriouj  poetry,  I  have  a  set  of 
names,  tragic,  e^sgiac,  pastoral,  and  legendary  ;  for 
songs,  satires,  and  epi^  -ams,  I  have  a  parcel  pro- 
perly corresponding  to  those  departments.  A  co- 
lumn is  subjoined,  shewing  the  number  of  feet 
whereof  (hey  conaist,  that  being  a  requisite  chiefly 
to  be  attended  to,  in  names  dsstmed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  poetry.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  so  hap- 
pily contrived,  that  by  means  of  an  easy  and  natu- 
ral contraction,  they  can  be  shortened  or  lengthened 
(like  a  pocket  telescope),  according  to  the  structure 
of  the  line  in  which  they  are  to  be  introduced ; 
others,  by  the  assistance  of  proper  interjections,  are 
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ready  mad^  Into  smooth  flowing  hesametera,  and 
will  be  found  extremely  useful,  particularly  to  our 
writers  of  tragedy. 

'  All  these.  Sir,  the  fruits  of  several  years'  labour 
and  industrv.  (  am  ready  to  communicate  for  an  ade- 
quate consideration,  to  authors,  or  other  persons 
whom  they  may  suit.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  in- 
form your  correspondents,  that,  by  applying  to  your 
publisher,  they  may  be  informed,  in  the  language  of 
Falstaff,  "  where  a  commodity  of  good  names  is  to 
be  bought."  As  for  your  own  particular.  Sir,  I  am 
readv  to  attend  you  gratis,  at  any  time  you  may 
gtanu  in  need  of  my  assistance ;  or  you  may  write 
out  your  papers  blank,  and  send  them  to  me  to  fill 
up  the  names  of  the  parties.     I  am  yours,  &c. 

NoMKNCLATOE.' 


TO   C0HREBP0MSEKT3. 

The  Editor  has  to  return  thanks  to  numberless 
Correspondents  for  their  fa'ours  lately  received ;  he 
begs  leave,  at  the  same  time,  to  acquaint  them,  that, 
as  many  inconveniencies  would  arise  from  a  particu- 
lar acknowledgment  of  every  letter,  he  must  hence- 
forward be  excused  from  making  it;  they  may, 
however,  rest  assured  of  the  strictest  attention  and 
impartiality  in  regard  to  their  communications. — Aa 
to  the  insertion  of  papers  sent  him,  he  will  be  allow- 
ed to  suggest,  that  from  the  nature  of  his  publica- 
tion, the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  an  essay  is  no  cri- 
terion of  ita  merit,  nor  of  the  opinion  in  which  it  is 
held  by  the  Editor.  A  performance  may  be  impro- 
per for  the  Mirror,  as  often  on  account  of  its  rising 
above,  as  of  its  falling  below,  the  level  of  such  a 
work,  which  is  peculiarly  circumscribed,  not  only  in 
its  But^ects,  but  in  the  manner  of  treating  them. 
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The  same  circumstance  will  often  render  it  neces- 
sary to  alter  or  abridge  the  productions  of  Corre- 
spondents ;  a  liberty  for  which  the  Editor  hoj>eB 
their  indulgence,  and  which  he  will  use  with  the 
utmost  caution. 


N°  8.     SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  20,  1779. 


It  waa  with  regret  that  the  Editor  found  himself  un- 
der the  necessity  of  abridging  the  following  letter, 
communicated  by  an  unknown  correBpondent. 

'To  THE  Editor  of  the  Miruor. 


'  As  I  was  walking  one  afternoon,  about  thirty 
years  a^,  by  the  Egyptian  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Babelmandel,  I  accidentally 
met  with  a  Dervise.  How  we  forthwith  cominenced 
acquaintance ;  how  I  went  with  him  to  his  hermit- 
age ;  how  our  acquaintance  improved  into  intimacy, 
and  our  intimacy  into  friendship ;  how  we  conversed 
aboTit  every  thing,  both  in  heaven  above,  and  in  the 
earth  beneath;  how  the  Dervise  fell  sick,  and  how 
I,  having  some  skill  in  medicine,  administered  to  his 
recovery ;  how  this  strengthened  his  former  regard 
by  the  additional  tie  of  gratitude ;  how,  after  a 
apace,  I  tired  of  walking  by  tlie  Red  Sea,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Babelmandel,  and  fancied  1  should 
walk  with  more  security  and  satisfaction  by  the  side 
'0f  Forth ;  are  circumstances,  that,  after  you  shall 
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be  more  interested  in  my  life  and  conversation,  I 

may  venture  to  lay  before  you. 

'  In  the  mean  while,  sufliccitto  say,  that  my  part- 
ing with  the  Dervise  was  very  tender ;  and  that,  as 
a  memorial  of  his  friendship,  he  presented  me  with 
a  Mirror.  I  confess  frankly,  that,  considering  the 
povertv  of  my  friend,  and  his  unaffected  manner  of 
offering  it,  1  supposed  bis  present  of  little  intrinsic 
value.  Yet,  looking  at  it,  and  wishing  to  seem  as 
sensible  of  its  worth  as  possible,  "  This,"  said  I, 
"  may  be  a  very  useful  Mirror.  As  it  is  of  a  con- 
venient size,  I  may  carry  it  in  my  pocket,  and,  if 
I  should  happen  to  be  in  a  public  company,  it  may 
enable  me  to  wipe  from  my  face  any  accidental 
dust,  or  to  adjust  the  posture  of  my  periwig."  For, 
Sir,  at  that  time,  in  order  to  command  some  re- 
spect among  the  Mussulmeu,  I  wore  &  periwig  of 

'  "  That  Mirror,"  said  the  Dervise,  looking  at  me 
with  great  earnestness,  "  is  of  higher  value  than  you 
suppose:  and  of  this,  by  the  following  account  of 
its  nature  and  uses,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  folly 
satisfied.  Of  Mirrors,  some  are  convex,  and  repre- 
sent their  object  of  a  size  considerably  diminished : 
accordingly,  the  images  they  display  axe  extremely 
beautiful.  J^.  company  of  people  represented  by 
this  Mirror,  sliall  appear  without  spot  or  blemiso, 
like  a  company  of  lovely  sylphs.  Now,  my  good 
Christian  friend,  mine  is  not  a  convex  Mirror. 
Neither  is  it  concave  :  for  concave  Mirrors  have  just 
an  opposite  effect ;  and,  by  enlarging  the  object  they 
represent,  would  render  even  the  Houri  in  Paradise 
as  hideous  as  the  Witch  of  Endor,  or  a  Pagan  Fury. 
In  short,  it  is  a  good  plain  Mirror,  intended  to  re- 
present things  just  as  they  are,  but  with  properties 
and  varieties  not  to  be  met  with  in  common  glass. 

'  "  Whenever,"  continued  he,  "  you  entertain  any 
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doubt  concerning  the  propriety  of  your  conduct,  or 
h&ve  apprehensions  that  your  motives  are  not  exactly 
what  you  conceive  or  wish  them  to  be,  I  advise  you 
fiarthwith  to  consult  the  Mirror.  You  will  there  see 
yourself  without  disguise;  andbe  enabled,  not  merely 
to  wipe  from  your  face  any  accidental  dust,  or  to 
adjust  your  periwig  of  three  tails,  but  to  rectify  your 
conduct,  and  adjust  your  deportment."  In  trath, 
Sir,  I  have  made  this  experiment,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  Dervise,  ao  often,  and  with  such 
small  satisfaction  to  myself,  that  I  am  heartily  sick 
of  it.  I  have  consulted  my  Mirror,  in  the  act  of 
giving  alms,  expecting,  no  doubt,  to  see  myself 
charactered  with  the  softest  compassion,  and,  be- 
hold !  I  was  swollen  and  bloated  with  ostentation. 
Glowing  with  indignation,  as  I  conceived,  against 
the  vices  of  mankind,  and  their  blindness  to  real 
merit,  I  have  looked  in  the  Mirror,  and  seen  the  red- 
ness of  Anger,  the  flushings  of  disappointed  Ambi- 
tion. Very  lately,  a  friend  of  mine  read  me  an  essay 
he  had  written ;  he  seemed  to  me  somewhat  con- 
scious of  its  merit ;  he  expected,  and  was  entitled  to 
some  applause;  "  but,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  I  will  ad- 
minister to  no  man's  vanity,  nor  expose  my  friend 
by  encouraging  bis  self-conceit;"  and  so  observed 
an  obstinate  unyielding  silence.  I  looked  in  the 
Mirror,  and  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  my  motive  was 

'  But,  instead  of  exposing  my  own  infirmities,  I 
will,  in  perfect  consistency  with  some  of  the  most 
powerful  principles  in  our  nature,  and  in  a  manner 
much  less  exceptionable  to  myself,  explain  the  pro- 
perties of  my  Mirror,  by  the  views  it  gives  me  of 
other  men. 

'  "  Whenever,"  continued  the  Dervise,  "  you  have 
any  doubt  concerning  the  conduct  of  another  person, 
take  an  opportunity,  and,  when  he  is  least  aware, 
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catch  a  copy  of  bJa  face  in  your  Mirror."  It  would 
do  your  heart  good)  Sir,  if  you  deUght  in  thatape- 
cieaof  moralcriticism  which  some  people  denominate 
scandal,  to  see  the  diacoveries  1  have  made.  Many 
a  grave  physician  have  I  seen  laying  his  head  on  one 
side,  fixing  his  solemn  eye  on  the  far  comer  of  a 
room,  or  poring  with  steady  gaze  on  his  watch,  and 
seeming  to  count  llie  beats  of  his  patient's  pulse, 
when,  in  fact,  he  was  numbering,  in  his  own  mind, 
tlie  guineas  accruing  from  his  circle  of  morning  visits, 
or  studying  what  fine  speech  he  should  make  to  my 
Lady  Duchess ;  or,  if  his  patient  were  a  fair  patient 
— but  here  I  would  look  no  longer. 

'  1  have  often  carried  my  Mirror  to  church,  and, 
sitting  in  a  snug  corner,  have  catchcd  the  flaming 
orator  of  the  pulpit  in  many  a  rare  grimace,  and  ex- 
pressive gesture  ;  expressive  not  of  humility,  but  of 
pride  ;  not  of  any  desire  to  communicate  instruction, 
but  to  procure  applause  ;  not  to  explain  the  gospel, 
but  to  exhibit  tlie  preacher. 

'  "  This  Mirror,"  said  the  Mussulman,  continuing 
his  valedictory  speech,  "  will  not  only  display  your 
acquaintance  as  they  really  are,  but  as  they  wish 
to  be:  and  for  this  purpose,"  shewing  me  the  way, 
"  you  have  only  to  hold  it  in  [a  particular  position." 
From  this  use  of  the  Mirror, 'holding  it  as  the  Der- 
vise  desired  me,  I  confess  I  have  received  special 
amusement.  How  many  persons  hideously  deform- 
ed have  appeared  moiit  divinely  beautiful ;  now  many 
dull  fellows  have  become  amazingly  clever ;  haw 
many  shrivelled  cheeks  have  suddenly  claimed  a 
youthful  bloom !  Yet,  I  must  confess,  how  Burpris- 
iDg  soever  the  confession  may  appear,  that  1  have 
found  mankind,  in  general,  very  well  satisfied  with 
their  talents -.  and,  as  far  as  regards  moral  and  reli- 
gious improvement,  I  recollect  very  few  instances  of. 
persons  who  wished  for  changes  in  their  present  con- 
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dition.  On  the  contrary,  1  have  met  with  other  ex- 
amples ;  and  have  seen  persons  not  a  little  solicitous 
to  acquire  the  easy  use  of  some  fashionable  impieties 
and  immoralities.  1  have  seen  delicate  females,  to 
say  Dothing  of  dainty  gentlemen,  wishing  to  forget 
their  catechism ;  striving  to  overcome  their  reluc- 
tance, and  meditating,  in  their  own  minds,  the  utter- 
ance of  some  feshionable  piece  of  rmilery  against 
religion;  yet,  like  the  Ameu  of  Macbeth,  I  have 
often  seen  it  stick  in  their  throat. 

'  "  But,"  continued  the  Dervise,  "  if  you  hold  this 
Mirror  in  a  fit  posture,  it  will  not  only  shew  you 
men  as  they  are,  or  as  they  wish  to  be,  but  with  the 
talents  of  which  they  reckon  themselves  actually 
possessed;  and  in  that  very  character  or  situation 
which  they  hold  most  suited  to  their  abilities."  Now 
this  property  of  the  Mussulman's  Mirror  has  given 
me  more  amusement  than  any  other.  By  this  means 
I  have  seen  a  whole  company  undergo  instantaneous 
and  strange  transformation.  I  have  seen  the  un- 
wieldy burgess  changed  into  a  slender  gentleman 
the  deep  philosopher  become  a  man  of  the  world ; 
the  laborious  merchant  converted  into  a  fox-hunter : 
the  mechanic's  wife  in  the  guise  of  a  countess  ;  and 
the  pert  scrivener  become  a  cropped  ensign.  I  have 
seen  those  grave  personages,  whom  you  may  ob- 
serve daily  issuing  from  their  alleys  at  noon,  with 
white  wigs,  black  coats,  buttoned,  and  inclined  to 
gray,  with  a  cane  in  one  hand,  and  the  other  sta- 
tioned at  tlieir  side-pocket,  beating  the  streets  for 
political  intell^ence,  and  diving  afterward  into 
their  native  lanes,  or  rising  in  a  coffee-house  in  the 
full  dignity  of  a  spectacled  npse ;  I  have  seen  them 
moving  in  my  Mirror  in  the  shape  of  statesmen,  mi- 
nisters at  foreign  courts,  chancellors  of  England, 
judges,  justices  of  the  peace,  or  chief  magistrates  in, 
electing  boroughs. 
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'  Now,  Sir,  as  you  have  engaged  in  the" important 
business  of  instructing  the  public,  I  reckon  you  a 
much  fitter  person  than  me  to  be  possessed  of  this 
pi^cious  Mirror.  By  these  presents,  therefore,  along 
with  a  paper  of  directions,,  I  consign  it  into  your 
hands.  All  that]  I  demand  of  you,  in  return,  is  to 
use  this  extraordinary  gift  in  a  proper  and  becoming 
manner ;  for,  like  every  other  excellent  gift,  it  is 
liable  to  be  misused.  Therefore  be  circumspect; 
nor  let  any  person  say  of  you,  that  you  make  use  of 
a  false  glass,  br  that  the  reflection  is  not  just,  or  that 
the  representation  is  partial;  or,  lastfy,  that  it  exhi- 
bits broken,  distorted,  or  unnatural  images.  In  full 
confidence  that  it  will  b©  an  instrument  in  your 
hands  for  the  most  useful  purposes,  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant,         Vitreus.' 


N'  9.    TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  1779. 


'  To  THE  Author  of  the  Mirror, 

^SIR, 
*  Some  weeks  ago  I  was  called  from  my  retreat  in 
the  country, 'where   V  have  passed  the  last  twenty^ 
years  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  tranquillity,  by  an' 
important  family  concern,  which  made  it  necessary 
f6r  me  to  come  to  town. 

*  Last  Thursday  Iwas  solicited  by  an  old  friend 
to  accompany  him  to  the  playhouse,  to  see  the  tra- 
giedy  of  King  Leat ;  and,  by  way  of  inducement,  he 
told  me  the  part  of  Lear  was  to  be  performed  by  an 
actor  who  had  studied  the  character  under  the  Eng- 
lish Roscius,  and  was  supposed  to  play  it  somewhat 


in  the  maimer  of  that  great  raaster.  As  the  theatre 
had  been  always  my  favourite  amusement,  I  did  not 
long  withstand  the  entreaties  of  ray  friend;  and  when 
I  reflected  that  Mr,  Garrick  was  now  gone  to  "  that 
undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn  no  traveller 
returns,"  1  felt  a  sort  of  tender  desire  to  see  even  a 
copy  of  that  great  original,  from  whose  performances 
I  had  often,  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  life,  received 
such  excjuisite  pleasure. 

'  As  we  understood  the  house  was  to  be  crowded, 
we  went  at  an  early  hour,  and  sealed  ourselves  in  the 
middle  of  the  pit,  bo  as  not  only  to  see  the  play  to 
advantage,  but  also  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  au- 
dience, which,  I  have  often  tliought,  is  not  the  least 
pleasing  part  of  a  public  entertainment.  When  the 
boxes  began  to  fill,  I  felt  a  secret  satisfaction  in  con- 
templating the  beauties  of  the  present  times,  and 
amused  myself  with  tracing  in  the  daughters,  those 
features  which,  in  the  mothers  and  grandmothers, 
bad  charmed  me  so  often. 

'  My  friend  pointed  out  to  me,  in  different  parts  of 
the  house,  some  of  the  reigning  toasts  of  uur  times, 
but  so  changed,  that  without  his  assistance,  1  never 
should  have  been  able  to  find  them  out.  I  looked 
in  vain  for  that  form,  that  complexion,  and  those 
numberless  graces,  on  which  1  had  been  accustomed 
to  gaze  with  admiration.  But  this  change  was  not 
more  remarkable,  than  the  effect  it  had  upon  the 
beholders  :  und  I  could  not  help  thinldag  the  silent 
neglect  with  which  those  once  celebrated  beauties 
were  now  treated,  by  much  too  severe  a  punish* 
ment  for  that  pride  and  haughtiness  they  had  for- 
merly assumed. 

'While  I  was  amusing  myself  in  this  manner,  [ 
observed  that  some  of  the  h/z/jit  boxes  were  filled  with 
ladies,  whose  appearance  soon  convinced  me  that 
they  were  of  an  order  iif  lemales  moic  desirous  of 
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being  disting^uished  for  beauty  than  for  virtue.  I 
could  not  refrain  from  expressing  Eome  disgust  at 
seeing  those  unfortunate  creatures  sitting  thus  openly 
mingled  with  women  of  the  first  rank  and  fashion. 
"  Poh !"  said  my  friend,  "  that  is  thought  nothing  of 
now-a-days ;  and  everybody  seema  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  with  the  celebrated  Countess  of  Dorchester, 
miatress  of  King  James  11.  who  having  seated  her- 
self on  ibe  same  bench  with  a  lady  of  rigid  virtue, 
the  other  immediately  shrunk  back ;  which  the 
Countess  observing,  said,  with  a  smile,  Don't  be 
afraid,  Madam  ;  gallantry  is  not  catching." 

'  As  I  was  going  to  reprove  my  friend  for  talking 
with  such  levity  of  a  matter  that  seemed  to  be  of  so 
serious  a  nature,  the  curtain  drew  up,  and  the  play 
began.  It  is  not  my  design,  Sir,  to  trouble  you  with 
Buy  remarks  on  the  performance ;  the  purpose  of 
this  letter  is  to  request  of  you  to  take  some  notice  of 
a  species  of  indecorum,  that  appeared  altogether  new 
to  me,  and  which  I  confess  it  hurt  me  to  observe. 

'Before  the  end  of  the  first  act,  a  number  of  young 
men  came  in,  and  took  their  places  in  the  upper 
boxes,  amidst  those  unhappy  females  I  have  already 
mentioned.  1  concluded  that  these  persons  were  as 
destitute  of  any  pretensions  to  birth  or  fashion,  as 
they  were  void  of  decency  of  manners ;  but  1  was 
eijually  surprised  and  mortified  to  find,  that  many  of 
them  wereof  thefirstfamilies  ofthe  kingdom.  You, 
Sir,  who  have  lived  in  the  world,  and  seen  the  gra- 
dual and  almost  imperceptible  progress  of  manners, 
will  not,  perhaps,  be  able  to  judge  of  my  astonish- 
ment, when  I  beheld  those  very  gentlemen  quit  their 
seats,  and  come  down  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
ladies  in  the  lower  boxes.  The  gross  impropriety  of 
this  behaviour  raised  in  me  a  degree  of  indignation 
which  I  could  not  easily  restrain.  1  comforted  my- 
lelf,  however,  with  the  hopes  that  those  unthinking 
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youtlis  would  meet  with  such  a  reception  from  the 
women  of  honour,  as  would  effectually  check  this 
indecency ;  but  I  am  goiry  to  add,  that  I  could  not 
discern,  either  in  their  looks  or  manner,  those  marks 
of  disapprobation  which  1  had  made  my  account  with 
perceiving.  Both  the  old  and  the  young,  the  mO' 
thers  and  the  daughters,  seemed  rather  pleased  when 
these  young  men  of  rank  and  fortune  approached 
them.  I  am  persuaded,  at  the  same  time,  that  were 
they  to  think  but  for  a  moment  of  the  consequences, 
they  would  be  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  their 
behaviour  in  this  particular.  1  must  therefore  en- 
treat of  you,  Sir,  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
giving  your  aentiments  on  the  subject. 

I  am,  &c.  A.  W.' 

The  complaints  of  my  coireapondent  are  not  with- 
out reason.  The  boundaries  between  virtue  and  vice 
cannot  be  too  religiously  maintained ;  and  every  thing 
that  tends  to  lessou,  in  any  degree,  the  respect  due 
to  a  woman  of  honour,  ought  ever  to  be  guarded 
against  with  the  utmost  caution. 

When  1  was  in  France,  I  observed  a  propriety  of 
behaviour  in  the  particular  mentioned  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
that  pleased  me  much.  Even  in  that  country,  loose 
as  we  imagine  the  manners  there  to  be,  nobody  who 
wishes  to  preserve  the  character  of  a  well-brea  gen- 
tleman, is  ever  seen  at  a  place  of  public  resort,  in 
company  with  those  misguided  fair  ones,  who,  how- 
ever  much  they  may  be  objects  of  pily  and  compas- 
sion, have  forfeited  all  title  t-o  respect  and  esteem. 
I  would  recommend  to  our  young  men  to  fallow,  in 
this,  the  example  of  our  neighbours,  whom  they  are 
so  ready  to  imitate  in  less  laudable  instances.  To 
consider  it  only  in  this  view,  there  is  certainly  no 
greater  breach  ofpoliteness  than  that  which  has  given 
I  to  this  letter.     In  other  respects,  the  con- 
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sequences  are  truly  alarming.  When  every  distinc- 
tion is  removed  between  tlie  woman  oF  virtue  and  the 
prostitute ;  when  both  are  treated  with  equal  atten- 
tion and  observance ;  are  we  to  wonder  if  we  find  aa 
alteration  of  the  manners  of  the  women  in  g-eneral, 
and  a  proportional  diminution  of  that  delicacy  which 
forms  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  respect- 
able part  of  the  sex  ? 

These  considerations  will,  I  hope,  prove  sufficient 
to  correct  this  abuse  in  our  young  gentlemen.  As 
to  my  fair  countrywomen,  it  is  ever  with  reluctance 
that  I  am  obliged  to  take  notice  of  any  little  impro- 
priety into  which  they  inadvertently  fall.  Let  them, 
however,  reflect,  that  a  certain  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment and  of  manners  is  the  chief  ornament  of  the  fe- 


male character,  and  the  best  and  surest  guardian  of 
female  honour.  That  once  removed,  there  will  re- 
main less  diflerence  than  perhaps  they  may  be  aware 
of,  beween  tliem  and  the  avowedly  licentious.  Let 
them  also  consider,  that,  as  it  is  unquestionably  in 
their  power  to  form  and  correct  the  manners  of  the 
men,  bo  they  are,  in  some  sort,  accountable,  not 
for  their  own  conduct  only,  but  also  for  that  of  their 
admirers. 

'  To  THE  Author  of  the  Mirror. 
'  I  do  not  mean  to  refltct,  Mr.  Mirror ;  for  that  is 
your  busineBB,;not  mine ;  far  less  do  I  purpose  to  pvn, 
when  I  tell  yon,  that  it  might  save  some  rcficctions 
upon  yourself,  did  you  take  the  trouble  to  translate 
into  good  common  English  those  same  Latin  scraps, 
or  mottOB,  which  you  sometimes  hang  out  by  way  of 
a  sig^-post  inscription  at  the  top  of  your  paper.  For 
consider,  Sir,  who  will  be  tempted  to  enter  a  house 
of  entertainment  offered  to  the  public,  when  the  ma- 
jority can  neither  read  nor  understand  the  language 
in  which  the  bill  of  fare  is  drawn  and  held  out?      I 
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am  a  Scotsman  of  a  good  plain  stomacli,  who  caa 
eat  and  digest  anv  thing  ;  yet  I  should  like  to  have 
a  guess  at  what  was  to  be  expected  before  I  sit  down 
to  table.  Besides,  the/air  sex,  Mr.  Mirror,  for  whom 
you  express  so  much  respect,-^ what  shall  they  do  ? 
Believe  me,  then.  Sir,  by  complying  with  this  hint, 
you  will  not  only  please  the  ladies,  but  now  and  then 
save  a  blush  in  their  company  to  some  grown  gentle- 
men, who  have  not  die  good  fortune  to  be  so  learned 
as  yourself.  Amongst  the  rest,  you  will  oblige  one 
who  has  the  honour  to  be 

Your  admirer  and  hanible  servant, 

Edinburgh,  Feb.  19. 1779,  IGNORAMUS.' 

Mr.  Ignoramus  (whom  I  take  to  be  a  wiser  man 
than  he  gives  himself  out  for)  must  have  often  ob- 
served many  great  personages  contrive  to  be  unin- 
telligible in  order  to  be  respected. — E. 
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Refinement,  and  Delicacy  of  Taste,  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  advanced  society.  They  open  to  the  mind 
of  persona  possessed  of  them  a  field  of  elegant  en- 
joyment ;  but  they  may  be  pushed  to  a  dangerous 
extreme.  By  that  excess  of  sensibility  to  which  they 
lead  ;  by  that  vanity  which  they  flatter ;  that  idea  of 
superiority  which  they  nourish  ;  they  may  unfit  their 
possessor  for  the  common  and  ordinary  enjoyments 
of  life  ;  and,  by  that  too  great  niceness  which  they 
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are  apt  to  create,  they  may  mingle  somewhat  of  dis- 
gust and  uneasiness  even  in  the  highest  and  finest 
pleasures.  A  person  of  such  a  mind  will  often  miss 
happiness  where  nature  intended  it  should  be  found, 
and  seek  for  it  where  it  is  not  to  be  met  with.  Dis- 
gust and  chagrin  will  frequently  be  his  companions, 
while  less  cultivated  minds  are  enjoying  pleasure 
unmixed  and  unalloyed. 

I  have  ever  considered  my  friend  Charles  Fleet- 
wood to  be  a  remarkable  instance  of  such  a  character. 
Mr.  Fleetwood  has  been  endowed  by  nature  with 
a  most  feeling  and  tender  heart.  Educated  to  no 
paiticiilar  profession,  his  natural  sensibility  has  been 
mcreased  by  a  life  of  inactivity,  chiefly  employed  in 
reading,  and  the  study  of  the  polite  arts,  which  has 
given  him  that  excess  of  refinement  I  have  described 
above,  that  injures  while  it  captivates. 

Last  summer  I  accompanied  him  in  an  excursion 
into  the  country.  Our  object  was  partly  air  and  ex- 
ercise, and  partly  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  our  friends. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  a  college-acquaintance,  re- 
markable for  that  old-fashioned  hospitality  which 
still  prevails  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  which 
too  often  degenerates  into  excess.  Unfortunately 
for  us,  we  found  with  our  friend  a  number  of  his 
jovial  companions,  whose  object  of  entertainment 
was  very  di£Perent  from  our's.  Instead  of  wishing 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  country,  they  expressed 
their  satisfaction  at  the  meeting  of  so  many  old  ac- 
quaintance ;  because  they  said  it  would  add  to  the 
mirth  and  sociableness  of  the  party.  Accordingly, 
after  a  long,  and  somiewhat  noisy,  dinner,  the  table 
was  covered  with  bottles  and  glasses  ;  the  mirth  of 
the  company  rose  higher  at  every  new  toast;  and 
though  their  drinking  did  not  piroceed  quite  the 
lengdi  of  intoxication,  the  convivial  festivity  was 
drawn  out,  with  very  little  intermission,  till  it  was 
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time  to  go  to  bed.  Mr.  Fleetwood's  politeness  pre- 
vented him  from  leaving  the  company ;  but  I,  who 
knew  him,  saw  he  was  inwardly  fretted  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  time  was  spent  during  a  fine  even- 
ing, io  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  country. 
The  mirth  of  the  company,  which  was  at  least  inno- 
cent, was  lost  upon  him :  their  jokes  hardly  pro- 
duced a  smile ;  or,  if  they  did,  it  was  a  forced  one  : 
even  the  good  humour  of  those  around  him,  instead 
of  awakening  his  benevolence,  and  giving  him  aphi- 
lanthropical  pleasure,  increased  his  chagrin  :  ana  the 
louder  the  company  laughed,  the  graver  did  I  think 
Mr.  Fleetwood's  countenance  became. 

After  having  remained  here  two  days,  our  time 
being  spent  pretty  much  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed, we  went  to  the  house  of  another  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood.  A  natural  soberness  of  mind, 
accompanied  with  a  habit  of  industry,  and  great  at- 
tention to  the  management  of  his  farm,  would  save 
us,  we  knew,  from  any  thing  like  riot  or  intemper- 
ance in  his  family.  But  even  here  I  found  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood not  a  whit  more  at  his  ease  than  in  the  last 
house.  Our  landlord's  ideas  of  politeness  made  him 
think  it  would  be  want  of  respect  to  his  guests  if  he 
did  not  give  them  constant  attendance.  Breakfast, 
therefore,  was  no  sooner  removed,  than,  as  he  wished 
to  visit  bis  farm,  be  proposed  a  walk :  we  set  out 
accordingly,  and  our  whole  morning  was  spent  in 
crossing  dirty  fields,  leaping  ditches  and  hedges,  and 
bearing  our  landlord  discourse  on  dnllitig  and  horse- 
hoeing:  o?  broad'Caat  saA  summer-fallow ;  of  manuring, 
ploughing,  draining,  &c.  Mr.  Fleetwood,  who  had 
scarcely  ever  read  a  theoretical  book  upon /arming, 
and  was  totally  ignorant  of  Ihei  practice,  was  teased 
to  death  with  this  conversation;  and  returned  home 
covered  with  dirt,  and  worn  out  with  fatigue.  After 
pinner  the  family  economy  did  not  allow  the  least 
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approach  to  a  debauch ;  and,  as  our  landlord  had 
exhausted  his  utmost  stock  of  knowledge  and  con- 
versation ill  remarks  upon  his  farm,  while  we  wer$ 
not  at  all  desirous  of  repeating  the  entertainment  oi 
the  morning,  we  passed  a  tasteless,  lifeless,  yawning' 
afternoon  ;  and,  I  believe,  Mr.  Fleetwood  would 
have  willingly  exchanged  the  dulness  of  hi^  present 
company,  for  the  boisterous  mirth  of  the  last  he  had 
been  in. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  a  gentleman  of  a  liberal 
education  and  elegant  manners,  who,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life,  had  been  much  in  the  polite  world. 
Here  Mr.  Fleetwood  expected  to  find  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  sufficient  to  atone  for  the  disagreeable  oc- 
currences in  his  two  former  visits;  but  here,  too, 
he  was  disappointed.  Mr.  Selby,  for  that  was  our 
friend's  name,  had  been  several  years  married  :  hi^ 
family  increasing,  he  had  retired  to  the  country;  and^ 
renouncing  the  bustle  of  the  world,  had  given  him- 
self up  to  domestic  enjoyments :  his  time  and  atten- 
tion were  devoted  chiefly  to  the  care  of  his  children » 
The  pleasure  which  himself  felt  in  humouring  all 
their  little  fancies,  made  him  forget  how  troublesome 
that  indulgejice  might  be  to  others.  The  first  morn- 
ing we  were  at  his  house,  when  Mr.  Fleetwood  came 
into  the  parlour  to  breakfast,  all  the  places  at  table 
were  occupied  by  the  children ;  it  was  necessary 
that  one  of  them  should  be  displaced  to  make  room 
for  him  ;  and,  in  the  disturbance  which  this  occa- 
sioned, a  tea-cup  was  overturned,  and  scalded  the 
finger  of  Mr.  Setby's  eldest  daughter,  a  child  about 
seven  years  old,  whose  whimpering  and  complaining 
attracted  the  whole  attention  during  breakfast.  That 
being  over,  the  eldest  boy  came  forward  with  a  book 
in  his  hand,  and  Mr.  Selby  asked  Mr.  Fleetwood  to 
hear  him  read  his  lesson  :  Mrs.  Selby  joined  in  thQ 
request,  though  both  looked  as  if  they  were  rather 


conferring  a  favour  on  their  guest.  The  eldest  had 
no  sooner  finished  than  the  youngest  boy  presented 
himself;  upon  which  his  father  observed,  that  it 
would  be  doing  injustice  lo  Will  not  to  hear  him, 
as  well  as  his  elder  brother  Jack  ;  and  in  this  way 
was  my  friend  obliged  to  spend  the  morning,  in  per- 
forming the  office  of  a  schoolmaster  to  the  children 
in  succession. 

Mr.  Fleetwood  liked  a  game  at  whist,  and  pro- 
mised himself  a  parly  in  the  evening  free  from  in- 
terruption. Cards  were  accordingly  proposed ;  but 
Mrs.  Selby  observed,  that  her  little  daughter,  who 
still  complained  of  her  scalded  finger,  needed  amuse- 
ment as  much  as  any  of  the  company.  In  place  of 
cards.  Miss  Harriet  insisted  on  the  game  of  the  goose. 
Down  to  it  we  sat;  and  to  a  stranger  it  would  have 
been  not  unamnsing  to  see  Mr.  Fleetwood,  in  his 
sorrowful  countenance,  at  the  royal  and  pleasant 
game  of  the  goose,  with  a  child  of  seven  years  old. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  particulars. 
During  all  the  time  we  were  at  Mr.  Selby's,  the  de- 
lighted parents  were  indulging  their  fondness,  while 
Mr.  Fleetwood  was  repining  and  fretting  in  secret. 

Having  finished  our  intended  round  of  visits,  we 
turned  our  course  homewards,  and  at  the  first  inn 
on  our  road,  were  joined  by  one  Mr.  Johnson,  with 
whom  I  was  slightly  acquainted.  Politeness  would 
not  allow  me  to  reject  the  ofier  of  his  company,  es- 
pecially ^s  1  knew  him  to  be  a  good-natured  inof- 
fensive man.  Our  road  lay  through  a  glen,  romantic 
and  picturesque,  which  we  reached  soon  after  sun- 
set, in  a  mild  and  still  evening.  On  each  side  were 
stupendous  mountains  ;  their  height;  the  rude  and 
projecting  rocks,  of  which  some  of  them  were  com- 
posed; the  gloomy  caverns  they  seemed  to  contain; 
and  the  appearance  of  devastation,  occasioned  by 
traces  of  cataracts  falling  from  their  tops,  presented 
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to  our  view  a  scene  truly  sublime.  Mr.  Fleetwood 
felt  an  unusual  elevation  of  spirit.  His  soul  rose 
wittiin  him,  and  was  swelled  with  that  silent  awe,  so 
well  suited  to  his  contemplative  mind,  In  the  words 

ol  the  poet,  he  could  have  said. 


TliFM  tbat  ixall  the  joul  to  Buleiun  iLuughl, 
And  lieaveuly  musiggt 

Our  silence  had  now  continued  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  and  an  unusual  stillness  prevailed  around 
ua,  interrupted  only  by  the  tread  of  our  horses, 
^fliich,  returning'  at  stated  intervals,  assisted  by  the 
echo  of  tlie  mountains,  formed  a  hollow  sound,. 
which  increased  the  solemnity  of  the  scene.  Hr. 
Johuson,  tiring  of  this  silence,  and  not  having  the 
Itast  comprehension  of  its  cause,  all  at  once,  and 
without  warning,  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  began  the 
song  of  '  Push  about  the  Jorum,'  Mr.  Fleetwood's 
soul  was  then  wound  up  to  its  utmost  height.  At 
tlic  sound  of  Mr.  Johnson's  voice  he  started,  and 
■viewed  him  with  a  look  of  horror,  mixed  with  con- 
tempt. During  the  rest  of  our  journey,  I  could 
hardly  prevail  on  my  friend  to  be  civil  to  him  :  and 
though  he  is,  in  every  respect,  a  worthy  and  a  good- 
natured  man,  and  though  Mr.  Fleetwood  and  he 
have  often  met  since,  the  former  has  never  been  able 
to  look  upon  him  without  disgust. 

Mr.  Fleetwood's  entertainment  in  this  short  tour 
has  produced,  in  my  mind,  many  reflections,  in 
which  1  doubt  not  I  shall  be  anticipated  by  my 
readers. 

There  are  few  situations  in  life,  from  which  a  man . 
who  has  confined  his  turn  ibr  enjoyment  within  the 
bounds  pointed  out  by  nature,  will  not  receive  satis- 
faction :  but  if  we  once  transgress  those  bounds,  and, , 


seeking  aAer  too  much  refinemeRt,  indulge  a  fulse 
and  mistakeQ  delicacy,  there  is  hardly  a  situation  in 
which  we  will  not  be  exposed  to  disappointment  and 
disgust. 

Had  it  not  been  for  thjs  false,  this  dangerous  de- 
licacy, Mr.  Fleetwood,  instead  of  uneasiness,  would 
have  received  pleasure  from  every  visit  we  made, 
from  every  incident  we  met  with. 

At  the  first  house  to  which  we  went,  it  was  not 
necessary  that  he  should  have  preferred  the  bottle 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  fine  evening  in  the  country  ; 
but  that  not  being  the  sentiments  of  the  company, 
had  he,  without  repining,  given  up  his  taste  to  uieirs, 
instead  of  feeling  disgust  at  what  appeared  to  him 
coarse  in  their  enjoyments,  he  would  have  felt  plea- 
sure at  the  mirth  and  good-humour  which  prevailed 
around  him ;  and  the  very  reflection,  that  different 
employments  gave  amusement  to  different  men, 
would  have  afforded  a  lively  and  philanthropical 
satisfaction. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  that  the  barrenness 
and  dryness  of  the  conversation  at  our  second  visit, 
could  fill  up,  or  entirely  satisfy  the  deUcate  and  im- 
proved mind  of  Mr.  Fleetwood  ;  but  had  he  not  laid 
it  down  almost  as  a  rule,  not  to  he  pleased  with  any 
thing,  except  what  suited  his  own  idea  of  enjoyment, 
he  might,  and  ought  to  have  received  pleasure  from 
the  sight  of  a  worthy  family,  spending  their  time 
innocently,  happily,  and  usefully  ;  usefully,  both  to 
themselves  and  to  their  country. 

It  was  owing  to  the  same  false  sensibility,  that  he 
was  so  much  chagrined  in  the  femily  of  Mr.  Selby. 
The  fond  indulgence  of  the  parents  did,  perhaps, 
carry  their  attention  to  their  children  beyond  the  rules 
of  propriety ;  but,  had  it  not  been  for  the  finicalness 
of  mind  in' Mr.  Fleetwood,  had  he  given  the  natural 
benevolence  ef  his  heait  its  play,  he  would  have  re- 
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ceived  B  pleasure  from  witneEsing  the  happiness  of 
two  virtuous  parents  in  their  rising  offspring,  that 
would  have  much  ovecbalanced  any  uneaaiuess  arie- 
iag  from  the  errors  in  their  conduct. 

Neither,  but  for  thla  excessive  refinement,  would 
Mr.  Fleetwood  have  been  hurt  by  the  behaviour  of 
Mr.  Johnson.  Though  he  might  not  have  considered 
bim  as  a  man  of  taste,  he  would,  nevertheless,  have 
regarded  him  as  a  good  and  inoffensive  man;  and 
he  would  have  received  pleasure  from  the  reflection, 
that  neither  goodness  nor  happiness  arc  confined  to 
those  minda,  which  are  fitted  for  feeling  and  enjoy- 
ing all  the  plensures  of  nature  or  of  art. — A. 
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Since  the  cammencemcnt  of  the  late  levies,  I  under- 
stand that  not  only  drill  serjennta  have  had  daily 
access  to  the  lobbies  and  parlours  of  many  decent 
and  peaceable  houses  in  this  metropolis,  but  that 
professors  of  the  noble  Ktencc  of  defence  have  been 
so  constantly  occupied  in  attending  grown  gentle- 
men, and  ungrown  officers,  that  the  former  scholars 
have  found  great  difficulty  in  procuring  masters  to 
push  with  them,  and  have  frequently  been  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  less  edifying  opposition  of 
one  another. 

The  purpose  of  the  Serjeant's  instructions,  every 
lover  of  his  country  must  approve.  The  last-men- 
tioned art,  that  oK  fencing,  I  formerly  took  great 
delight  in  myself,  and  still  account  one  of  the  heal- 
thiest of  all  house  exercises ;  insomuch  that  when  I 
am  in  the  country,  where  I  make  it  a  rule  to  spend 
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IX  certain  part  of  every  day  in  exercise  of  some  kind, 
I  generally  toko  up  my  _/ui7  in  rainy  mornings,  and 
push  with  great  success  against  the  figure  of  Herod, 
in  a  piece  of  old  arras  that  was  taken  down  from 
my  grandmother's  room,  and  is  now  pasted  up  on  the 
wall  of  the  laundry. 

When  those  two  sciences,  however,  go  upon  ac- 
tual service,  they  are  to  be  considered  in  different 
lights,  that  of  the  serjeanl,  as  it  teaches  a  man  to 
stand  well  on  his  legs,  to  carry  his  body  firm,  and  to 
move  it  alertly,  is  much  the  same  as  the feticing-maf 
ter's;  but  in  their  last  stage  tliey  depart  somewhat 
from  each  other ;  the  Serjeant  proposes  to  qualify  a 
man  for  encountering  his  enemy  in  battle,  the  other 
to  fit  him  for  meeting  his  companion,  or  friend  it 
may  be,  in  a  duel. 

My  readers  will,  I  hope,  give  me  credit  for  the 
Mirror  being  always  in  a  very  poHle  paper ;  1  am  not, 
therefore,  at  all  disposed  to  bestow  on  a  practice  60 
gentleman-like  as  duelling,  those  severe  reprehen- 
sions, equally  trite  and  unjust,  in  which  some  of  my 
predecessors  have  indulged  themselves.  During  my 
residence  abroad  I  was  made  perfectly  acquainted 
with  tlie  arguments  drawn  in  its  favour,  from  the  in- 
fluence it  has  on  the  manners  of  the  gentleman  and 
the  honour  of  the  soldier.  It  is  my  intention  only 
to  point  out  those  bounds  within  which  the  most 
punctilious  valour  may  be  contented  to  restrain  it- 
self; and  in  this  I  shall  be  the  more  guarded,  as  I 
mean  the  present  paper  principally  for  the  use  of  Uie 
new-raised  regiments  above  alluded  to,  whose  honour 
I  dearly  prize,  and  would  preserve  as  scrupulously 
inviolate  as  possible.  I  hold  such  an  essay  peculiarly 
proper  at  this  juncture,  when  some  of  them  are  about 
to  embark  on  long  voyages,  in  which  even  good- 
natured  people,  being  tacked  together  like  man  and 
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wife,  aie  gomewhat  apt  to  grow  peevish  and  quarrel- 
In  the/rsi  place,  I  will  make  one  general  (Aiser- 
vatian,  that,  at  this  busy  time,  when  our  coantty  has 
need  of  men,  lives  are  of  more  value  to  the  commu- 
nity than  at  other  periods.  In  time  of  peace,  so 
many  regiments  are  reduced,  and  the  duties  of  an 
officer  so  easily  performed,  that  if  one  fall,  and  an- 
other be  hanged  for  killing  ium,  there  will  speedily 
be  found  two  proper  young  men  ready  to  mount 
guard,  and  shew  a  good  leg  on  the  parade,  in  their 
room.  But,  at  present,  from  the  great  increase  of 
the  establishment,  there  is  rather  a  scarcity  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  of  men  of  military  talents, 
and  military  figure,  especially  when  we  confiider  that 
the  war  is  now  to  be  carried  against  bo  genteel  a 
people  as  the  French,  to  whom  it  will  be  necessary 
to  shew  officers  of  the  most  soldier-like  appearance 
and  address. 

This  patriotic  consideration  will  tend  to  relax  the 
tt'tqueiU  formerly  established,  for  every  officer  to 
light  a  duel  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  date  of  his 
commission,  and  that,  too,  without  the  purpose  of  re- 
senting any  afiront,  or  vindicating  bis  honour  from 


any  aspersion,  but  merely  to  shew  that  he  could 
sary  at  pre- 
sent, as  preferment  goes  on  briskly  enough  by  t 


any  a 

figk. 


Now,  this  practice,  being  unnecessary 


fall  of  officers  in  the  course  of  their  duty,  may  very 
properly,  and  without  disparagement  to  the  valour 
of  the  British  army,  be  dispensed  with  ;  so,  it  is  to 
be  agreed  and  understood,  that  every  officer  in  the 
new-raised  regiments,  whose  commission  bears  date  ' 
OQ  or  posterior  to  the  first  of  January  1773,  is,  iipia 
facto,  to  be  held  and  deemed  of  unquestionable  cou- 
rage and  immaculate  honour. 

Ah  to  the  measure  of  affront  which  may  justify  a 
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challenge,  it  ia  to  be  remembered,  that  the  officers  of 
the  above-mentioned  corps  have  been  obliged,  in  le- 
vying their  respective  quotas,  to  engage  in  scenes  of 
a  very  particular  kind  ;  at  markets,  fairs,  country- 
weddings,  and  city-brawls,  amongst  a  set  of  men  and 
women,  not  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  language,  or 
politeness  of  behaviour.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to 
wonder,  if  the  smooth  enamel  of  the  gentleman  has 
received  some  little  injury  from  the  collision  of  such 
coarse  materials  ;  and  a  certain  time  may  fairly  be 
allowed  for  unlearning  tlie  blunt  manners  and  rough 
phraseology  which  an  officer  in  such  situations  was 
forced  to  assume.  Therefore  the  identical  words 
which,  a  campaign  or  two  hence,  are  to  be  held  ex- 
piable  only  by  blood,  may,  at  present,  be  done  away 
by  au  explanaliun :  and  those  which  an  officer  must 
then  explain  and  account  for  at  the  peril  of  a  chal- 
lenge, are  now  to  be  considered  as  mere  colloquial 
expletives  acquired  by  aaaociating  with  such  com- 
pEuiy  as  frequent  the  places  above  described. 

As,  notwithstanding  all  these  allowances,  some 
duels  may  be  expected  to  take  place,  it  is  proper  to 
mention  certain  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the 
parties,  in  the  construction  of  which  I  have  paid  in- 
finitely more  regard  to  their  honour  than  to  their 
safety. 

In  fighting  with  the  iiaiord,  a  hloio,  or  the  lie  direct, 
can  scarcely  be  expiated  but  by  a  thrust  through  the 
body  ;  but  any  Itsser  affrMtt  may  be  wiped  off  by  a 
wound  in  the  sword  arm;  or,  if  the  injury  be  very 
slight,  any  wound  will  be  sufficient.  In  all  this  it  is 
to  be  noted,  that  the  receiving  of  such  a  wound  by 
cither  party  constitutes  a  reparation  for  the  affront ; 
as  it  is  a  rule  of  justice  peculiar  to  the  coile  of  duel- 
ling, that  the  blood  of  the  injured  atones  for  the  of- 
fence he  has  received,  as  well  as  that  of  tlic  injurer 
for  the  offence  he  has  given. 
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In  affaire  decided  with  pitfols,  the  dif^tauce  is,  in 
like  manner,  to  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  in- 
jury. For  those  of  an  atrocious  sort,  a  distance  of 
only  twenty  feet,  and  pistols  of  nine,  nine  and  a  half, 
or  ten-inch  barrels  are  requisite  ;  for  slighter  oiie8 
the  distance  may  be  doubled,  and  a  six  or  even  five- 
mch  barrel  will  serve.  Regard,  moreover,  is  to  be 
had  to  the  eiae  of  the  persons  engaged  ;  for  every 
stone  above  deveti,  the  party  of  such  weight  may, 
with  perfect  hooour,  retire  three  feet. 

I  read,  some  time  ago,  certain  addresses  to  the 
Jockey  Ctub,  by  two  gentlemen  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  an  affair  of  honour;  from  which  it  ^w 
peared,  that  one  of  them  had  systematized  the  art 
of  duelling  to  a  wonderful  degree.  Among  other 
things,  he  had  brought  his  aim  with  a  pistol  to  so 
much  certainty,  and  made  such  improvements  on  the 
weapon,  that  he  could  lay  a  hundred  guineas  to  ten 
on  hitting  at  a  considerable  distance,  any  part  of 
his  adversary's  body.  These  arts,  however,  I  by  no 
means  approve  :  they  resemble,  methinks,  a  haded 
die,  or  a  packed  deal ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  be  of  opi- 
nion, that  a  gentleman  is  no  more  obliged  to  fight 
iig^inst  the  first,  than  to  play  against  the  tatter. 
They  may,  in  the  mildest  construction,  be  compared 
to  the  sure  play  of  a  man  who  can  take  every  ball  at 
biliiards;  and  therefore  if  it  shall  be  judged  that  an 
ordinary  marksman  must  fight  with  the  person  pos- 
aeasctl  of  them,  he  is,  at  least,  entitled  to  oddt, 
and  must  be  allowed  tliree  shots  to  one  of  his  anta- 
gonist.' 

I  have  thus,  with  some  labour,  and  I  hope  strict 
honour,  settled  certain  articles  in  the  matter  of  duel- 
ling, for  such  of  my  readers  as  may  have  occasion  for 
them.  ,  Itis  but  candid,  however,  to  own,  that  there 
have. 'been  now  and  then  brilliant  things  done  quite 
without  the  line  of  my  directions,   to  wit,  l)y  not 
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fighting  at  all.     The  Abbe ,  with  whom 

I  was  disputing  at  Paris  on  this  subject,  concluded 
his  arguments  against  duelUng  with  a  story,  which, 
though  I  did  not  think  it  much  to  the  purpose,  was 
a  tolerable  story  notwithgtanding.  I  shall  give  it  in 
the  very  words  of  tlie  Abb6. 

'  A  countryman  of  yours,  a  Captain  Douglas,  was 
playing  at  Trictrac  with  a  very  intimate  friend,  here 
ID  this  very  coffee-house,  amidst  a  circle  of  French 
ofBcers  who  were  looking  on.  Some  dispute  arising 
about  a  cast  of  the  dice,  Douglas  said,  In  a  gay 
thoughtless  manner,  *'  Ohl  what  a  story!"  A  mur- 
mur arose  among  the  by-Btanderg ;  and  his  antago- 
nist feeling  the  affront,  as  if  the  Ik  had  bean  given 
him,  in  the  violence  of  his  passion,  snatched  up  tlic 
tables  and  hit  Douglas  a  blow  on  the  head.  The 
instant  he  had  done  it,  the  idea  of  his  imprudence, 
and  its  probable  consequences  to  himself  and  his 
friend,  rushed  upon  his  mind :  he  sat,  stupi&ed  with 
ahame  and  remorse,  his  eyes  rivetted  on.  the  ground, 
regardless  of  what  the  other's  resentinent  might 
prompt  him  to  act.  Douglas,  after  a  short  pause, 
turned  round  to  the  spectators  :  "  You  think,"  said 
he,  "  that  I  am  now  ready  to  cut  the  throat  of  thai 
unfortunate  young  man ;  but  I  know  tliat,  at  this 
moment  he  feels  anguish  a  thousand  times  more  keen 
than  any  my  sword  could  inflict.  — I  will  embrace 
him — thus — and  try  to  reconcile  him  to  himself; — 
but  1  will  cut  the  throat  of  that  man  among  you  who 
shall  dare  to  breathe  a  syllable  against  my  honour." 
"  Bravo !  Bravo !"  cried  an  old  Chevalier  de  St. 
Louis,  who  stood  immediately  behind  him. — The 
sentiment  of  France  overcame  its  habit,  and  Bravo! 
Bravo !  echoed  from  every  corner  of  the  room.  Who 
would  not  have  cried  Bravo !  Would  not  you. 
Sir  V — '  Doubtless.'—'  On  other  occasions,  llien, 
be  governed  by  the  same  principlf,' — '  Why,  to  be 
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sore,  it  were  often  better  not  to  fight — if  one  had  but 
the  courage  not  to  fight.* 


N<>  12.     SATURDAY,  MARCH  (5,  1779. 


'  To  THE  Author  of  the  Mirror. 

*  SIR, 
*  I  AM  a  plain  country-gentleman  with  a  small  for- 
tune and  a  large  family.  My  boys,  all  except  the 
youngest,  I  have  contrived  to  set  out  into  the  world 
in  tolerably  promising  situations.  My  two  eldest 
girls  are  married ;  one  to  a  clergyman,  with  a  very 
comfortable  living,  and  a  respectable  character  ;  the 
other  to  a  neighbour  of  my  own,  who  farms  most  of 
his  own  estate,  and  is  supposed  to  know  country- 
business  as  well  as  any  man  in  this  part  of  the  king- 
dom. I  have  four  other  girls  at  home,  whom  I  wish 
to  make  fit  wives  for  men  of  equal  rank  with  their 
brothers-in-law. 

*  About  three  months  ago,  a  lady  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood (at  least  as  neighbourhood  is  reckoned  in 
our  quarter)  happened  to  meet  the  two  eldest  of  my 
unmarried  daughters  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  a 
distant  relation  of  mine,  and,  as  well  as  myself,  a 
freeholder  in  our  county.  The  girls  are  tolerably 
handsome,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  them 
understand  the  common  rules  of  good-breeding. 
My  Lady ran  out  to  my  kinsman,  who  hap- 
pens to  have  no  children  of  nis  own,  in  praise  of 
their  beauty  and  politeness,  and,  at  parting,  gave 
them  a  most  pressing  invitation  to  come  and  spend  a 
week  with  her  during  the  approaching  Christmas 
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holidays.  On  my  daughters'  return  from  their  kins- 
nian's,  I  was  not  altogether  pleased  at  hearing'  of 
this  ID  citation;  nor  was  1  more  satisfied  with  the 
very  frequent  quotations  of  my  Lady 's  say- 
ings and  sentiments,  and  the  description,  of  the 
beauty  of  her  complexion,  the  elegance  of  her  dress, 
and  the  grandeur  of  her  equipage.  I  opposed, 
therefore,  their  design  of  paying  tliis  Christmas 
visit  prelty  warmly.  Upon  this,  the  honour  done 
them  by  the  invitation,  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  an  acquaintance  -with  the  greal  Lady,  and  the 
benefit  that  might  accrue  to  ray  family  from  the  in- 
fluence of  her  Lord,  were  immediately  rung  in  my 
ears,  not  only  by  my  daughters,  but  also  by  their 
motlier,  whom  they  had  already  gained  over  to  their 
aide ;  and  I  must  own  to  yon,  Mr.  Mirror,  though  I 
would  not  have  you  think  me  hen-pecked,  that  my 
wife,  somehow  or  other,  contrives  to  carry  most 
points  in  our  family ;  so  mj  opposition  was  over- 
ruled; and  to the  girls  went;  but  not  before 

they  had  made  a  journey  to  the  metropolis  of  our 
country,  and  brought  back  a  portmanteau  full  of 
necessaries,  to  quaUfy  them  for  appearing  decently, 
as  my  wife  said,  in  the  company  they  should  meet 
there. 

'  111  about  a  month,  for  their  visit  was  drawn  out 
to  that  length,  my  daughters  returned.  But  had 
you  seen,  Mr.  Mirror,  what  an  alteration  that  month 
had  made  on  them !  Instead  of  the  rosy  complex- 
ions, and  sparkling  eyes,  they  had  carried  with  tJiem, 
they  brought  back  cheeks  as  white  as  a  curd,  and 
eyes  as  dead  as  the  beads  in  the  face  of  a  baby. 

'  I  could  not  help  expressing  my  surprise  at  the 
sight ;  but  the  younger  of  the  two  ladies  immediate- 
ly cut  me  short,  by  telling  me,  that  theircomple:Kion 
was  the  only  one  worn  at  — —    . 

'  And  no  wonder.  Sir,  it  should,  from  the  de- 


scription  which  my  daughter  someliiiies  gives  ub  of 
thelife  people  lead  there.  Instead  of  rising  atsevon, 
breakfasting  at  nine,  dinmg  at  three,  supping  at  eight, 
and  getting  to  bed  bv  ten,  as  was  their  custom  at 
home,  my  girls  lay  till  twelve,  breakfasted  at  one, 
dined  at  six,  supped  at  eleven,  and  were  never  in 
bed  till  three  in  the  morning.  Their  shapes  had  un- 
dergone as  much  alteration  as  their  faces.  From 
their  bosoms  (necks,  they  called  them),  which  were 
squeezed  up  to  their  throats,  tiieir  waists  tapered 
down  to  a  very  extraordinary  sraallness ;  they  re- 
sembled the  upper  half  of  an  hour-glass.  At  this, 
also,  I  marvelled  ;  but  it  was  the  only  shape  worn  at 

.     Next  day  at  dinner,  after  a  long  morning 

preparation,  they  appeared  with  heads  of  such  a  size, 
that  my  little  parlour  was  not  of  heiglit  enough  to 
let  them  stand  upright  in  it.  This  was  the  most 
striking  metamorphosis  of  all.  Their  mother  Btared; 
I  ejaculated  ;  my  other  children  burst  out  a-laugh- 
ing ;  the  answer  was  the  same  as  before  :  it  was  the 

only  head  worn  at . 

'  Nor  is  their  behaviour  less  changed  than  their 
garb.  Instead  of  joining  in  the  good-humoured 
cheerfulness  we  used  to  have  among  us  before,  my 
twojinc  young  ladies  check  every  approach  to  mirth, 
by  calling  it  vulgar.  One  of  them  chid  their  brother 
the  other  day  for  laughing,  and  told  him  it  was  mon- 
strously ill-bred.  In  the  evenings,  when  we  were 
wont,  if  we  had  nothing  else  to  do,  to  fall  to  Jilinil- 
mun'»-bnff,  or  Crosa  purposes,  or  sometimes  to  play  at 
Loo  for  cherry-stones,  these  two  get  a  pack  of  cards 
to  themselves,  and  sit  down  to  play  for  any  little 
money  their  visits  has  left  them,  at  a  game  none  of 
us  know  any  thing  about.  It  seems,  indeed,  the 
dullest  of  all  amusements,  as  it  consists  in  merely 
turning  tip  the  faces  of  the  cards,  and  re]]eating 
ibeh  names  from  an  ace  upwards,  as  if  the  players 
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were  learning  to  speak,  and  had  got  only  thirteen 
words  in  their  vocabulary.      But  of  tliis,  and  every 

other  custom  at ,  nobody  is  allowed  to  judge 

but  themselves.  They  have  got  a  parcel  of  phrases, 
which  they  utter  on  all  occasions  as  decisive,  French, 
I  believe,  thoOgh  I  can  scarce  find  any  of  them  in 
the  Dictionary,  and  am  unable  to  put  them  upon 
paper  ;  but  all  of  them  mean  something  extremely 
fashionable,  and  are  constantly  supported  by  the 
authority  of  my  Lady,  or  the  Countess,  his  Lord- 
ship, or  Sir  John. 

'  Aa  they  have  learned  many  foreign,  so  have  they 
unlearned  some  of  the  most  common  and  best  un. 
derstood  home  phrases.  When  one  of  my  neigh- 
bours was  lamenting  the  extravagance  and  dissipa- 
tion of  a  young  kinsman  who  had  spent  his  fortune, 
and  lost  his  health  in  London,  and  at  Newmarket, 
they  called  it  life,  and  said  it  shewed  spirit  in  the 
young  man.  After  the  same  rule  they  lately  de- 
clared, that  a  gentleman  could  not  lice  on  less  than 
1000/.  a  year,  and  called  the  account  which  their 
mantua-maker  and  milliner  sent  me,  for  the  fineries 

purchased  for  their  visit  at ,  a  trifle,  though 

it  amounted  to,59;,  1  \s.  Ad.  exactly  a  fourth  part  of 
the  clear  income  of  my  estate. 

'  All  this,  Mr.  Mirror,  I  look  upon  as  a  sort  of 
pestilential  disorder,  with  which  my  poor  daughters 
have  been  infected  in  the  course  of  this  unfortunate 
visit.  This  consideration  has  induced  me  to  treat 
them  hitherto  with  lenity  and  indulgence,  and  try 
to  effect  their  cure  by  mild  methods,  which  indeed 
suit  my  temper  (naturally  of  a  pliant  kind,  as  every 
body,  except  my  wife,  says)  better  than  harsh  ones. 
Yet,  I  confess,  I  could  not  help  being  in  a  passion 
t'other  day,  when  the  disorder  shewed  symptoms  of 
a  more  serious  kind.    Would  you  believe  it.  Sir,  my 
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'  daughter  Elizabeth  (since  her  visit  she  is  ofiendud  if 
we  call  her  Betty)  said  It  wau  fanatical  to  find  fault 

'  with  card-playingonSunday;  and  her  sister  Sophia 
ravely  asked  my  son-in-iaw,  the  nlergyman,  if  he 
Eul  not  some  doubt  of  the  soul's  immortality. 
*  As  certain  great  cities,  I  have  heard,  are  never 
free  from  the  plague,  and  at  last  come  to  look  upon 
it  as  nothing  terrible  or  extraordinary ;  so,  I  sup- 
pose, in  London,  or  even  in  your  town.  Sir,  this  dis- 
Gue  always  prevails,  and  is  but  little  dreaded.    But 
in  the  country  it  will  be  productive  of  melancholy 
efiect*  indeed. ;  if  suffered  to  spread  there,  it  will  not 
onlyimbitter  our  lives,  and  spoil  our  domestic  happi- 
joess  as  at  present  it  does  mine, but,  in  its  most  violent 
will  brin^  our  estates  to  market,  our  daugh- 
ters to  luin,  and  our  sons  to  the  gallows.    Be  so  hu- 
mane, therefore,  Mr.  Mirror,  as  to  suggest  some  ex- 
pedient for  keeping  it  confined  within  those  limJCd  in 

,  which  it  rages  at  present.  If  no  public  regulation 
ean  be  contrived  for  that  purpose  (though  I  cannot 
help  thinking  tliis  disease  of  tbe  great  people  merits 
the  attention  of  government,  as  much  as  the  distem- 
per among  the  horned  cattle),  try,  at  least,  the  effects 
of  private  admonition,  to  prevent  tbe  sound  from 
approaching  the  infected  :  let  all  little  tacn  like  my- 
Klf,  and  every  member  of  their  families,  be  cautious 
of  holding  intercourse  with  the  persons  or  tamiliea 
ot  Dukes,  EarU,  Lords,  Nabolit,  or  Contractors,  till 
^y  have  good  reason  to  believe  thftt  such  persona 

'  md  their  households  are  in  a  sane  and  healthy 
Hate,  and  in  no  danger  of  communicating  this 
dreadful  disorder.  And,  if  it  has  left  such  great 
and  noble  persons  any  feelings  of  compassion,  pray 

'  nvt  them  in  mind  of  that  well-known  fable  of  the 
l»y»  and  the/rogj,  which  they  must  have  learned  at 
school.    Tell  them,  Sir,  that  though  the  making 
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fbok  of  their  poor  neighbours  may  serve  them  for  a 
Christmas  gambol,  it  is  matter  of  serious  wretched- 
oeH3  to  those  poor  neighbours  in  the  after-part  of 
their  lives  :  It  is  sport  to  them,  bat  death  to  us. 
Z.  Iam,&c.         JoHH  HoMBSFUN.' 
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The  antiqnity  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  the 
■on  of  Fingal,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute. 
The  refined  magnanimity  and  generosity  of  the  he 
roei,  and  the  tendemesa  and  the  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment, with  regard  to  women,  so  conspicuous  in  those 
poems,  are  circumatancea  very  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  rude  and  uncultivated  age  in  which  the  poet 
it  supposed  to  have  lived.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
intrinsic  characters  of  antiquity  which  the  poems 
bear ;  that  simple  state  of  society  the  poet  paints ; 
the  narrow  circle  of  objects  and  transactions  he  de* 
scribes ;  his  concise,  abrupt,  ^nd  figurative  style  ;  tfae 
absence  of  all  abstract  ideas,  and  of  all  modern  al- 
lusions, render  it  difficult  to  assign  any  other  era  for 
their  production  tlian  the  age  of  Fingal.  In  short, 
there  are  difficulties  on  both  aides;  and,  if  that  re- 
markable refinement  of  manners  seem  inconsistent 
with  our  notions  of  an  unimproved  age,  the  marks  of 
antiquity,  with  which  the  poems  are  stamped,  make 
it  very  hard  to  suppose  them  a  modern  composition. 
It  »  not,  however,  my  intention  to  examine  the  me- 
rits of  this  controversy,  much  less  to  hazard  any 
judgment  of  my  own.  All  I  propose  is,  to  suggest 
one  consideration  on  the  subject,  nhicfa,  as  far  as  I 
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can  recollect,  has  hitherto  GBcaped  the  partisans  of 
cither  side. 

The  elegant  author  of  the  Critical  Dissertation  on 
the  Poems  of  Ossian,  has  very  properly  obviated  the 
objections  made  to  the  uniformity  of  Ossian'a  ima- 
gery, and  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
comparisons.  He  has  shewn,  that  this  objection 
proceeds  from  a  careless  and  inattentive  perusal  of 
the  poems  ;  for,  although  the  range  of  the  poet's  ob- 
jects was  not  wide,  and  consequently  the  same  ob- 
ject does  often  return,  yet  its  appearance  is  changed ; 
the  image  is  new ;  it  is  presented  to  the  fancy  in 
another  attitude,  and  clothed  with  different  circum- 
stances, to  make  it  suit  the  illustration  for  which  it 
is  employed.  '  In  this,'  continues  he,  '  lies  Ossian's 
great  art ;'  and  he  illustrates  his  remark  by  taking 
the  instances  of  the  moon  and  of  mist,  two  of  the  pria~ 
cipal  subjects  of  the  bard's  images  and  allusions. 

I  agree  with  this  critic  in  his  observations,  though 
I  think  he  has  rather  erred'  in  ascribing  to  art  in 
Ossian,  that  wonderful  diversification  of  the  narrow 
circle  of  objects  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  It 
was  not  by  any  efforts  of  art  or  contrivance  that  Os- 
sian presented  the  rude  objects  of  nature  under  bo 
many  different  aspects.  He  wrote  from  a  full  heart, 
from  a  rich  and  glowing  imagination.  He  did  not 
seek  for,  and  invent  images ;  he  copied  nature,  and 
painted  objects  as  they  stnick  and  kindled  his  fancy. 
He  had  nothing  within  the  range  of  his  view,  but  the. 
great  features  of  simple  nature.  The  sun,  the  moon,' 
the  stars,  the  desert  heath,  the  winding  stream,  the 
green  hill  with  all  its  roes,  and  the  rock  with  its  robe 
of  mist,  were  the  objects  amidst  which  Ossian  lived,  . 
Contemplating  these,  under  every  variety  of  appear- 
ance they  could  assume,  no  wonder  that  his  warm 
and  impassioned  genius  found  in  them  a  field  fruitful 
of  the  most  lofty  and  sublime  imagery. 
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Thus  the  very  circumstance  of  his  having  stich  a' 
circumscribed  range  of  inanimate  objects  to  attract 
his  attention  and  exercise  his  imagination,  was  the: 
natural  and  necessary  cause  of  OBsi,an's  being  able 
to  view  and  to  describe  them,  under  such  a  variety  of 
great  and  beautiful  appearances.  And  may  we  not 
proceed  farther,  and  affirm,  that  so  rich  a  diversifi- 
cation of  the  few  appearances  of  simple  nature,  could 
hardly  have  occurred  to  the  imagination  of  a  poet 
living  in  any  other  than  the  rude  and  early  age  in 
which  the  son  of  Fingal  appeared  ? 

In  refined  and  polished  society,  where  the  works 
of  art  abound,  the  endless  variety  of  objects  that  pre- 
sent themselves,  distract  and  dissipate  the  attention. 
The  mind  is  perpetually  hurried  from  one  object  to 
another ;  and  no  time  is  left  to  dwell  upon  the  sub- , 
lime  and  simple  appearances  of  nature.  A  poet,  ia . 
such  an  age,  has  a  wide  and  diversified  circle  of  obi 
jects  on  which  to  exercise  his  imagination.  He  has 
a  large  and  diffused  stock  of  materials  from  which 
to  draw  images  to  embellish  his  work;  and  he  does 
not  always  resort  for  his  imagery  to  the  diversified 
appearance  of  the  objects  of  rude  nature  ;  he  does 
not  avoid  those  because  his  taste  rejects  them;  bn* 
he  uses  them  seldom,  because  they  seldom 
his  imagination. 

To  seize  these  images,  belongs  only  to  thi 
an  early  and  simple  age,  where  the  undivided 
tion  has  leisure  to  brood  over  the  few,  but  si 
objects  which  surround  him.  The  sea  and  the 
the  rock  and  the  torrent,  the  c/ouds  and  meteors,  the 
thunder  and  lightning,  the  sun  and  mooit  and  siarg, 
are,  as  it  were,  the  companions  with  which  his  ima-' 
gination  holds  converse.  He  personifies  and  ad- 
dresses them  :  ever^  aspect  they  can  assume  is  im- 
pressed upon  his  mtad  :  He  contemplates  and  traces 
them,  through  all  the  endless  varieties  of  seasons ; 
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and  they  are  the  perpetual  subjects  of  hia  iina|;es  snd 
aUuBious.  He  has,  indeed,  only  a  few  objects  around 
him;  but,  for  that  very  reason,  he  forms  a  moTC  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  their  every  feature,  and 
shade,  and  attitude. 

From  tliis  circumstance,  it  would  seem,  that  the 
poetical  productions  of  widely -distant  periods  of  so- 
ciety must  effer  bear  strong  marks  of  the  age  which 
gave  them  birth ;  and  that  it  is  not  possUile  for  a 
poetical  genius  of  the  one  age,  to  counterfeit  and 
miitate  the  productions  of  the  other.  To  the  poet  of  ■ 
a  simple  age,  the  varied  objects  which  present  ihera-^ 
selves  in  cultivated  society  are  unknown.  To  llie 
poet  of  a  refined  age,  the  idea  of  imitating  the  pro- 
ductions of  rude  times  might,  perhap!;,  occur;  but 
the  execution  would  certainly  be  diAicult,  perh^M  I 
impracticable.  To  catch  some  few  transient  aapeett  i 
of  any  of  the  great  appearances  of  nature,  may  be  ' 
within  the  reach  of  the  genius  of  any  age;  butta< 
perceive,  and  feel,  and  paint,  all  the  shades  of  afew 
simple  objects,  and  to  make  them  correspond  with 
a  great  diversity  of  subjects,  the  poet  must  dwdl 
amidst  them,  and  have  them  ever  present  to  liii 
mind. 

The  excellent  critic,  whom  I  have  already  meiw 
tioned,  has  selected  the  instances  of  the  moon  andof 
mist,  to  shew  how  much  Ossian  has  diversified  tho^ 
appearance  of  the  few  objects  with  which  he  was  e 
circled.  I  shall  now  conclude  this  paper  with  i 
lectlng  a  third,  that  of  the  sun,  which,  I  think,  dMi 
bard  has  presented  in  such  a  variety  of  aspects,  I 
could  have  occurred  to  the  imagination  in  no  oiuet 
than  the  early  and  unimproved  age  in  which  Osuh 
is  supposed  to  have  lived. 

The  vanquished  Frothal,  struck  with  the  generfflii 
magnanimity  of  Pingal,  addresses  him:  'Tenibta 
Bit  thou,  O  Kiitg  of  JUorven,  in  battles  of  the  Bpeanp 
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but,  in  peace,  thou  art  like  the  sun  when  he  looka' 
through  a  silent  shower  ;  the  flowers  lift  their  fiur- 
beads  before  him,  and  the  gales  shake  their  rustling 
wings.'  Of  the  generous  open  Cathmor,  exposed  to 
the  davk  and  gloomy  Cairbar,  it  is  said  :  '  His  face 
was  like  the  plain  of  the  sun,  when  it  is  bright :  no 
darkness  travelled  over  his  brow.'  Of  Nathoa  : '  The 
soul  of  Nathos  was  generous  and  mild,  like  the  hour 
of  the  setting-sun.'  Of  young  Counal,  coming  to 
seekthe  honour  of  tlie  spear:  'The  youth  was  lovely, 

as  the  first  beam  of  the  sun.' 'O!  Fithil's  son," 

says  Cuchullin, '  with  feet  of  wind,  fly  over  tlie  heath 
of  Lena.  Tell  to  Fiugal,  that  Erin  is  enthralled, 
and  bid  the  King  of  Morven  hasten.  0  1  let  him 
come  like  the  sun  in  a  storm,  when  he  shines  on  the 
hills  of  grass.' 

Nathos,  anxious  for  the  fate  of  Darthula :  '  The 
soul  of  Nathos  was  sad,  like  the  sun  in  tbe  day  of 

mist,  when  his  face  is  watery  and  dim,' Oscar, 

surrounded  with  foes,  foreseeing  the  fall  of  his  race, 
and  yet  at  times  gathering  hope :  '  At  times,  he  was 
thoughtful  and  dark,  like  the  sun  when  he  carries  a 
cloud  on  his  face ;  but  he  looks  afterward  on  the  hills 

of  Cona.' Before  Bosmina  sent  to  offer  them  the 

peace  of  heroes :  '  The  host  of  Erragon  brightened 
in  her  presence,  as  a  rock  before  the  sudden  beams 
of  the  sun,  when  they  issue  from  a  broken  cloud, 
divided  by  the  roaring  wind.'  The  remembrance  of 
battles  past,  and  the  return  of  peace,  is  compared  to 
the  sun  returning  after  a  stonn :  '  Hear  the  battle  of 
Loral  the  sound  of  its  steel  is  long  since  past;  so 
thunder  on  the  darkened  hill  roars,  and  is  no  more  ; 
the  sun  returns  with  his  silent  beams ;  the  glittering 
rocks,  and  green  heads  of  the  mountains,  smile,' 

Fingal  in  his  strength  darkening  in  the  presence 

of  war :  '  His  arm  stretches  to  the  foe  like  the  beam 

of  the  sickly  sun,  when  his  side  is  crusted  with  dark- 
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ncsB,  and  he  rolls  bis  dismal  course  thiougliout  the 
sky.'  A  young  hero  exulting  in  his  stren^,  and 
rushing-  towards  his  foes,  exclaims, '  My  beating  aoul 
is  high !  My  fame  is  briglit  before  me,  like  the 
streak  of  light  on  a  cloud  when  the  broad  sun  comes 
forth,  red  traveller  of  the  liky  !'  On  anther  occa^ 
sion,  says  a  heio,  '  I  have  met  the  battle  in  my  youth. 
My  arm  could  not  Uft  the  spear  when  first  the  dan- 
ger rose ;  but  my  soul  brightened  before  the  war  as 
the  green  narrow  vale,  when  the  sun  pours  hisstreamy 
beams,  before  he  hides  his  head  in  a  storm  I' 

But  it  would  exceed  the  proper  bounds  of  this 
paper,  were  I  to  bring  together  all  the  panages 
which  might  illustrate  my  remarks.  Without,  there- 
fore, quoting  the  beautiful  address  to  the  Sun,  which 
finishes  the  second  book  of  Temora,  or  that  at  the 
beginning  of  Carricthura,  I  shall  conclude  with  lay- 
ing before  my  readers,  that  sublime  passage  at  the 
end  of  Carthon,  where  the  aged  bard,  thrown  into 
melancholy  by  the  remembrance  of  that  hero,  thus 
pours  himself  forth : 

— '  I  feel  the  sun.  O  Malvina!  leave  me  to  my 
rest.  The  beam  of  Heaven  delights  to  shine  on  the 
grave  of  Carthon  ;  1  feel  it  warm  around. 

— '  O  thou  that  rollest  above,  round  as  the  shield 
of  my  fathers  ?  whence  are  thy  beams,  O  Sun  ?  thy 
everlasting  light  1  Thou  comest  forth  in  tiiy  awfui 
beauty,  and  the  stars  lude  themselves  in  the  skjr : 
The  moon,  cold  and  pale,  ginlu  in  the  western  w«ve, 
but  thou  thyself  movest  alone  :  who  can  be  a  com- 
panion of  Uiy  course  ?  The  oaks  of  the  mountain 
fall ;  the  mountains  themselves  decay  with  years ;  the 
ocean  shrinks,  and  grows  again  ;  the  moon  herself 
is  lost  in  Heaven ;  but  thou  art  for  ever  the  same,  re- 
juicing  in  the  brightness  of  thy  course.  When  the 
world  is  darkwitli  tempest;  when  thunder  rolls,  and 
lightning  liiea,  thou  lookett  in  thy  beauty  from  the 
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clouds,  a.nd  laugheat  at  the  Htoim.     But  to  OGsian 

thou  lookest  id  vain ;  for  he  beholds  thy  beams  no 
more ;  whether  thy  yellow  hair  flows  on  the  eastern 
clouds,  or  thou  trembleat  at  the  gates  of  tbe  west. 
But  thou  art,  perhaps,  like  me,  for  a  season,  and  thy 
years  will  have  an  end.  Thou  sbalt  sleep  in  thy 
clouds,  careless  of  the  voice  of  the  morning.  Exult 
then,  O  Sun,  in  the  strength  of  thy  youth  1  Age  is 
dark  and  unlovely ;  it  is  like  Uie  glimmering  light  of 
the  moon,  when  it  shines  through  broken  clouds ;  the 
blast  of  the  north  is  on  the  plain,  and  the  traveller 
shrinks  in  the  midst  of  his  journey.' — G. 
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These  are  some  weaknesses,  which,  as  they  do  not 
strike  us  with  tbe  malignity  of  crimes,  and  produce 
their  effects  by  imperceptible  progress,  we  are  apt 
to  consider  as  venial,  and  make  very  Uttle  scruple 
of  indulging.  But  the  habit  which  apologizes  for 
these,  is  a  mischief  of  their  own  creation,  which  it 
behoves  us  early  to  resist.  We  give  way  to  it  at 
first,  because  it  may  be  conquered  at  any  time;  and, 
at  last,  excuse  ourselves  frora^the  contest,  because  it 
has  grown  too  sliong  to  be  overcome. 

Of  this  nature  is  indolence,  a.  failing,  I  had  almost 
said  a  vice,  of  all  others  the  least  alarnung,  yet,  per- 
haps, the  mostlittal.  Dissipation  and  intemperance 
are  raften  die  transient  efTects  of  youthful  heat,  which 
•time  allays,  and  experience  overcomes  ;  but  iudo- 
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lence  '  grows  with  our  growth,  and  strengthens  with 
our  strength,'  till  it  haa  weakened  every  exertion  of 
public  and  private  duly ;  yet  so  seducing,  that  its 
evils  are  uiitelt,  and  its  errors  unrepented  of. 

ll  is  a  circumstance  of  pectiiiar  regret,  that  this 
should  often  be  the  properiaity  of  delicate  and  ami- 
able minds.  Men  unfeeling  and  unsusceptible,  com- 
monly beat  the  beaten  track  vrith  activity  and  reso- 
lution ;  the  occupations  they  pursue,  and  the  enjoy- 
ments they  feel,  seldom  much  disappoint  the  expec- 
tations they  have  formed ;  but  persons  endowed 
with  that  nice  perception  of  pleasure  and  pain  which 
is  annexed  to  sensibility,  feci  so  much  undescribable  • 
uneasiness  in  their  pursuits,  and  frequently  so  little 
satisfaction  in  their  attainments,  that  they  arc  too 
often  induced  Co  sic  still,  without  attempting  the  one 
or  desiring  the  other. 

The  complaints  which  such  persons  make  of  their 
want  of  that  success  which  attends  men  of  inferior 
abilities, are  as  unjust  as  unavailing.  It  is  from  the 
use.  Dot  the  possession  of  talents,  that  we  get  on  in 
life  :  the  exertion  of  very  moderate  parts  ouCweighs 
the  indecision  of  the  brightest.  Men  possessed  of 
the  first,  do  things  tolerably,  and  are  satisfied  ;  of  the 
last,  forbear  doing  things  well,  because  they  have 
ideas  beyond  them. 

When  J  first  resolved  to  publish  this  paper,  I  ap- 
plied to  several  literary  friends  for  their  aid  in  carry- 
ing it  on.  From  one  gentleman  in  London,  I  had, 
in  particular,  very  sanguine  expectations  of  assist- 
ance. His  genius  and  abilities  1  had  early  opportu- 
nities of  knowing,  and  he  is  now  in  a  situation  most 
favourable  to  such  productions,  as  he  lives  amidst 
the  great  and  the  busy  world,  without  being  much 
occupied  either  by  ambition  or  business.  His  com- 
positions at  college,  when  1  first  became  acquainted 
with  him,  were  remarkable  For  elegance  and  inge- 
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Quity ;  and,  as  I  kiitiw  he  still  spent  much  of  hig 
time  in  reading  the  best  writers,  ancient  and  modem, 
I  made  no  doubt  of  his  having  attained  such  farther 
improvement  of  style,  and  extension  of  knowledge, 
as  would  render  him  a  very  valuable  contributor  to 
the  Mirror. 

A  few  days  ago,  more  than  four  months  after  I 
had  sent  him  my  letter,  I  received  the  following  an- 
swer to  it. 

•  Lonflon,  1st  MartU,  1779. 
•  MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 
'  1  am  ashamed  to  look  on  the  date  of  this  letter, 
and  to  recollect  that  of  yours.  I  will  not,  however, 
add,  the  sin  of  hypocrisy  to  my  other  failings,  by 
informing  you,  as  is  often  done  in  such  cases,  that 
hurry  of  business,  or  want  of  health,  has  prevented 
me  from  answering  your  letter.  I  will  frankly  con- 
fess, that  I  have  had  abundance  of  leisure,  and  been 
perfectly  well  since  I  received  it ;  I  can  add,  though, 

Crhapa,  you  may  not  bo  easily  believe  me,  tiiat  1 
ve  had  as  much  inclination  as  opportunity ;  but 
the  truth  is  (you  know  my  weakness  that  way),  I 
have  wished,  resolved,  and  re-resolved  to  write,  as  I 
do  by  many  other  things,  without  the  power  of  ac- 
complishing it.  That  disease  of  indolence,  which 
you  and  my  other  companions  used  to  laugh  at, 
grows  stronger  and  stronger  upon  me ;  my  symp- 
toms, indeed,  are  mortal ;  for  1  begin  now  to  lose 
the  power  of  struggling  against  the  malady,  some- 
times to  shut  my  ears  against  self-admonition,  and 
admit  of  it  as  a  lawful  indulgence. 

'  Your  letter,  acquainting  me  of  the  design  of 
pubUshmg  a  periodical  paper,  and  asking  ray  assists 
ance  in  carrying  it  on,  found  me  in  one  of  the  pa- 
roxysms of  my  disorder.  The  fit  seemed  to  give  way 
to  the  call  of  liieiuisfaip.     I  got  up  from  my  eftey 
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i^tair,  walked  two  or  three  turns  througli  the  room; 
read  your  letter  again,  looked  at  tlie  Spectators, 
which  stood,  neatly  bound  and  gilt,  in  the  front  of 
tny  book-press,  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
sat  down,  in  the  fervour  of  imagination,  ready  to 
combat  vice,  to  encourage  virtue,  to  form  the  man- 
ners, and  to  reflate  the  taste  of  millions  of  my  fel- 
low-subjects. A  field  fruitful  and  unbounded  lay 
before  me  ;  1  began  to  Speculate  on  the  prevailing 
vices  and  reigning  foUiea  of  the  times,  the  thousand 
topics  which  might  arise  from  declamation,  satire, 
ridicule,  and  humour;  the  picture  of  manners,  the 
shades  of  character,  the  delicacies  of  sentiment.  I 
was  bewildered  amidst  this  multitude  and  variety  of 
subjects,  and  sat  dreaming  over  the  redundancy  of 
matter  and  the  ease  of  writing,  tilt  the  morning  was 
spent,  and  my  servant  announced  dinner. 

'  I  arose,  satisfied  with  having  thought  much  on 
subjects  proper  for  your  paper.  1  dined,  if  yoli  will 
allow  me  the  expression,  in  company  with  those 
thoughts,  and  drank  half  a  bottle  of  wine  after 
dinner  to  our  better  acquaintance.  When  ray  man 
took  away,  I  returned  to  my  study,  sat  down  at  my 
writing-table,  folded  ray  paper  into  proper  margins, 
wrote  the  word  Mirror  a-top,  and  filling  my  pen 
again,  drew  up  the  curtain,  and  prepared  to  delineate- 
the  scene  before  me.  But  I  fouDd  things  not  quite 
in  the  situation  I  had  left  them :  the  groups  were 
more  confused,  the  figures  less  striking,  the  colours 
less  vivid,  than  I  had  seen  thetn  before  dinner.  I 
continued,  however,  to  look  on  them — 1  know  not 
how  long ;  for  I  was  waked  from  a  very  sound  nap, 
at  half  an  hour  past  six,  by  Peter  asking  mc,  if  I 
chose  to  drink  coffee. 

'  I  was  ashamed  and  vexed  at  the  situation  in 
which  he  found  nie.  1  drank  my  first  dish  rathet 
out  of  humour  with  myself;  but,  duiing  the  second, 
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1  began  to  account  for  it  from  natural  causes  ;  and, 
before  the  third  was  finished,  had  resolved  that  study 
was  improper  after  repletion,  and  concluded  the 
evening  with  the  adventures  of  one  of  the  three  Cal- 
lendars,  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 

'  For  all  this  arrear,  I  drew,  resolutely,  on  to- 
moiTow,  and  after  breakfast  prepared  myself  accord- 
ingly. I  had  actually  gone  so  far  as  to  write  three 
introductory  sentences,  all  of  which  I  burnt,  and  was 
just  blacking  the  letter  T.  for  the  beginning  of  a 
fourth,  when  Peter  opened  the  door,  and  announced 
a  gentleman,  an  old  acquaintance,  whom  I  had  not 
seen  for  a  considerable  lime.  After  he  had  sat  with 
me  for  more  than  an  hour,  he  rose  to  go  away ;  1 
pulled  out  my  watch,  and  I  will  fairly  own  1  was  not 
sorry  to  find  it  within  a  few  minutes  of  one ;  so  I 
gave  up  the  morning  for  lost,  and  invited  myself  to 
accompany  my  jfriend  in  some  visits  he  proposed 
making.  Our  tour  concluded  in  a  dinner  at  a  tavern, 
whence  we  repaired  to  the  play,  and  did  not  part  till 
midnight.  I  went  to  bed  without  much  self-reproach, 
by  considering  that  intercourse  with  the  world  fits  a 
man  for  reforming  iL 

'  I  need  not  go  through  every  day  of  the  subse- 
quent month,  during  which  1  remained  in  town, 
though  there  seldom  passed  one  that  did  not  remind 
me  of  what  I  owed  to  your  friendship.  It  is  enough 
to  tell  you,  that  during  the  first  fortnight,  I  always 
found  some  apology  for  delaying  the  execution  of 
my  purpose ;  and,  during  the  last,  contented  myself 
with  the  prospect  of  the  leisure  I  should  soon  enjoy 
in  the  country,  to  which  I  was  invited  by  a  relation 
to  spend  some  time  with  him  previous  to  hia  coming 
to  town  for  the  winter.  I  arrived  at  fiis  house  about 
the  middle  of  December.  1  looked  on  his  fields,  his 
walks,  and  his  woods,  which  the  extreme  mildness 
of  the  season  had  still  left  in  the  garb  of  Thomson's 


philosophic  melancholy,  as  Hceneti  full  of  inspiration, 
in  wliich  Gcaius  might  try  her  wings,  and  Wiadom 
meditate  without  intemiplion.  But  I  am  obliged  to 
own,  that,  thougli  I  have  walked  there  many  a  time; 
though  my  fancy  was  warmed  with  the  scene,  and 
shot  out  into  a  thousand  excunioni  over  the  regions 
of  romance,  of  melancholy,  of  sentiment,  of  humour, 
of  criticism,  and  of  science,  she  returned,  like  the 
first  meseenger  of  Noah,  without  having  found  a 
resting  place ;  and  I  have,  at  last,  strolled  back  to 
the  house,  where  1  sat  listless  in  my  chamber,  with 
the  irksome  consciousness  of  some  unperformed  re- 
solution, from  which  I  was  glad  to  be  relieved  by  a 
summons  to  billiards,  or  a  call  to  dinner. 

'  Thus  have  I  returned  to  town,  as  unprofitable 
in  the  moments  of  solitude  and  retirement,  as  in 
those  of  business  or  society.  Do  not  smile  at  the 
word  bvihiesi :  what  would  be  idleness  to  you,  is  to 
me  very  serious  employment:  besides  you  know 
very  well,  that  to  be  idle,  is  often  to  be  least  at  lei- 
anre.  I  am  now  almost  hardy  enough  to  lay  aside 
altogether  my  resolution  of  writing  in  your  paper ; 
but  I  find  that  resolution  a  sort  of  bond  against  me, 
til!  you  are  good  enough  to  cancel  it,  by  saying,  you 
do  not  expect  me  to  write.  I  have  made  a  more  than 
ordinary  effort  to  give  you  this  sincere  account  of 
my  attempts  to  assist  you.  I  have  at  least  the  con- 
solation of  thinking  that  you  will  not  need  my  as- 
sistance.    Believe  me,  with  all  my  failings, 

Most  sincerely  and  alfectiooately  yours, 


■^  *P,  8. 1  have  just  now  learned  by  accident,  that 
»y  nephew,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  who  is  come  to  town 
ftom  Haniow-ichoo],  and  lives  at  present  with  me, 
having  seen  one  of  your  nnmbers  about  a  week  ago, 
hit*  already  written,  and  intenda  transmitting  you. 


out  a  signature," — V, 
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However  widely  the  thinking  part  of  mankind  may 

have  differed  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  conducting 
education,  they  have  always  been  unanimoua  in  their 
opinion  of  its  importance.  The  outward  efiects  of 
it  are  observed  by  the  most  tnaltentire.  They  know, 
that  the  clown  and  the  danci/ig~ma»tef  are  the  same 
from  the  hand  of  nature ;  and,  although  a  little  far- 
ther reflection  is  necessary  to  perceive  the  effects  of 
culture  on  the  internal  senses,  it  cannot  be  disputed 
that  the  mind,  like  the  body,  when  arrived  at  firm- 
ness and  maturity,  retains  the  impreseions  it  received  < 
in  a  more  pliant  and  tender  age.  * 

The  greatest  part  of  mankind,  bom  to  labour  for  d 
their  subsistence,  are  fixed  in  habits  of  industry  by  ( 
theiron  hand  of  necessity.    They  have  little  time  <x  i 
opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding  jf  m 
the  errors  and  immoralities  in  their  conduct,  thsC*| 
flow  from  the  want  of  those  sentiments  which  edn- 
cation  is  intended  to  produce,  will,  on  that  accountj   ' 
meet  with  indulgence  from  every  benevolent  mind. 
But  those  who  are  placed  in  a  conspicuous  station,    I 
whose  vices  become  more  complicated  and  destjuc- 
tive,  by  the  abuse  of  knowledge,  and  the  miSapplica 
lion  of  improved  talents,  have  no  title  to  the  same 
indulgence,     Their  guilt  is  heightened  by  the  rank 
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and  fortune  vhich  protect  them  trom  punighment, 
and  whicb,  in  some  degree,  preserve  them  from  that 
infamy  their  conduct  has  merited. 

I  hold  it,  tlieu,  uncontrovertible,  that  the  hig'her 
the  rank,  the  more  urgent  is  the  necessity  for  storing 
the  mind  with  the  principles,  and  directing  the  pas- 
sions to  the  practice,  of  public  and  private  virtue. 
Perhaps  it  might  not  be  impossible  to  form  plans  of 
education,  to  lay  down  rules,  and  contrive  institu- 
tions, for  the  instruction  of  youth  of  all  ranks,  that 
i*ould  have  a  general  influence  upon  manners.  But 
this  is  an  attempt  too  arduous  for  a  private  hand ; 
it  can  be  expected  only  from  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  when  they  shall  be  pleased  to  apply  their 
experienced  wisdom  and  penetration  to  so  material 
an  object,  whicb,  in  some  future  period,  may  be 
found  not  less  deserving'  their  attention  than  those 
important  debates  in  which  they  are  frequently  en- 
gaged, which  they  conduct  with  an  elegance,  a  de- 
corum, and  a  public  spirit,  becoming  the  incor- 
lupted,  disinterested,  virtuous  representatives  of  a 
great  and  flourishing  people. 

While  in  expectation  of  this,  perhaps  distant,  cera, 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  my  readers  to 
suggest  some  hints  that  may  be  useful  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  gentleman,  to  try  if  it  be  not  possible  to 
form  an  alliance  between  the  virtues  and  the  graces, 
the  man  and  the  citizen,  and  produce  a  being  less 
dishonourable  to  the  species  than  the  courtier  of 
Lord  Chesterfield,  aud  more  useful  to  society  than 
the  savage  of  Rousseau. 

The  sagacious  Locke,  towards  the  end  of  tlie  last 
century,  gave  to  the  public  some  thoughts  on  educa- 
tion, the  general  merit  of  which  leaves  room  to  re- 
Eet  that  he  did  not  find  time,  as  he  seemed  once  to 
ve  intended,  to  revise  what  he  had  written,  and 
give  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject.     But,  with 
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all  the  veneration  1  feel  for  tliat  great  man,  and  all 
die  respuct  that  is  due  to  him,  1  cannot  help  being 
of  opinion,  that  some  of  hia  observations  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  defective  system  of  education, 
Ihe  fatal  consequences  of  which  are  so  well  described 
by  my  correspondent  in  the  letter  published  in  my 
Fourth  Number.  Mr.  Locke,  sensible  of  the  laby- 
rinth with  which  the  pedantry  of  the  learned  had  sur- 
rounded ail  the  avenues  to  science,  successfully  em- 
ployed the  strcngtii  of  his  genius  to  trace  know- 
ledge to  her  source,  and  point  out  the  direct  road  to 
Bucceeding;  generations.  Disgusted  with  the  school- 
men, he,  from  a  prejudice  to  which  even  great  minds 
are  liable,  seema  to  have  contracted  a  dislike  to  every 
thing  they  taught,  and  even  to  the  languages  in 
which  they  wrote.  He  scruples  not  to  speak  of giam- 
mar  as  unnecessary  to  the  perfect  knowledge  either 
of  the  dead  or  living  languages,  and  to  affirm,  that 
!i  part  of  the  years  thrown  away  in  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin,would  be  better  employed  in  learn- 
ing the  trades  of  gardeners  and  turners;  as  if  it  were 
a  fitter  and  more  useful  recreation  for  a  gentleman 
to  plant  potatoes,  and  to  make  cliess-boards  and 
snuff-boxes,  than  to  study  the  beauties  of  Cicero 
and  Homer. 

It  will  be  allowed  by  all,  that  the  great  purpose  of 
education  is  to  form  the  man  and  the  citizen,  that  he 
may  be  virtuous,  happy  in  himself,  and  useful  to  so- 
ciety. To  attain  this  end,  his  education  should  be- 
gin, as  it  were,  from  his  birth,  and  be  continued  till 
he  arrive  at  firmness  and  maturity  of  mind,  as  well 
a3  of  body.  Sincerity,  truth,  justice,  and  huma- 
nity, are  to  be  cultivated  from  the  first  dawnings  of 
memory  and  observation.  As  the  powers  of  these 
increase,  the  genius  and  disposition  unfold  them- 
selves; it  tlien  becomes  necessary  to  check,  in  the 
bud,  every  propensity  to  folly  or  to  vice ;  to  root  out 
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every  mean,  eel^h,  anil  ungenerouB  gentinient ;  ta 
warm  and  animate  the  heart  ia  the  pursuit  of  virtue 
and  hoaour.  The  espeTieoce  of  ages  has  hitlierto 
diiCQvered  no  surer  method  of  giving  right  impres- 
eions  to  young  minds,  than  by  frequently  exhibiting 
to  them  tliose  bright  examples  which  history  aiibrds, 
and  by  that  means,  ins[iiting  them  with  those  senti- 
ments of  publir.  and  private  virtue  which  breathe  in 
the  writings  of  the  sages  of  antiquity. 

In  tltts  view,  I  have  ever  considered  tlie  ac(]uiai- 
tion  of  the  dead  languages  as  a  most  important 
branch  in  the  education  of  a  genllenian.  Not  to 
mention  that  the  slowness  with  whicli  he  acquires 
them,  prevents  his  memory  from  being  loaded  with 
facta  falter  than  his  growing  reason  can  compare 
and  distinguish,  he  becomes  acquainted  by  degrees 
with  the  virtuous  characters  of  ancient  times ;  he 
admires  their  justice,  temperance,  fortitude,  and  pub- 
lic spirit,  and  burns  with  a  desire  to  imitate  tbem> 
The  impressions  these  have  made,  and  the  restivints 
to  wbicli  he  has  been  accustomed,  serve  as  a  checJc 
to  the  many  tumultuous  passions  which  the  ideas  of 
religion  alone  would,  at  that  age,  be  unable  to  con- 
trol. Every  victory  he  obtains  over  himself  serves 
as  a  new  guard  to  virtue.  When  he  errs,  he  becomes 
sensible  of  his  weakness,  which,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  teaches  him  moderation,  and  forgiveness  to 
others,  shews  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  stricter  watch 
over  his  own  actions.  During  these  combats,  his  rea- 
soning faculties  expand,  his  judgment  strengthens, 
and,  while  ho  becomes  acquainted  with  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  world,  he  fixes  himself  in  the  practice  of 
virtue. 

A  man  thus  educated  enters  upon  the  theatre  of 
the  world  with  many  and  great  advantages.  Accus- 
tomed to  reflection,  acquainted  with  human  uatuie, 
the  stiengtli  of  virtue,  and  depravity  of  vice,  he  can 
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trace  actions  to  their  source,  and  be  enabled,  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  to  ftyail  himself  of  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  past  ages. 

Very  different  is  the  modern  plan  of  education  fol- 
lowed by  many,  especially  with  the  children  of  per- 
sons in  superior  rank.  They  are  introduced  into 
the  world  almost  from  their  veiy  infancy.  In  place 
of  having  their  minds  stored  with  the  bright  exam- 
ples of  antiquity,  or  those  of  modern  times,  the  first 
knowledge  they  acquire  is  of  the  vices  with  which 
they  are  surrounded  ;  and  they  learn  what  mankind 
are,  without  ever  knowing  what  they  ought  to  be. 
Possessed  of  no  sentiment  of  virtue,  of  no  social  af- 
fection, they  indulge,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability, 
the  gratification  of  every  selfish  appetite,  without 
any  other  restraint  than  what  self-interest  dictates. 
In  men  thus  educated,  youth  is  not  the  season  of  vir- 
tue ;  they  have  contracted  the  coid  indifference  and 
all  the  vices  of  age,  long  before  ihey  arrive  at  man- 
hood. If  they  attain  to  the  great  offices  of  the  state, 
they  become  ministers  as  void  of  knowledge  as  of 
principle  ;  equally  regardless  of  the  national  honour 
as  of  their  own,  their  system  of  government  (if  it  can 
be  called  a  system)  looks  not  beyond  the  present 
moment,  and  any  apparent  exertions  for  the  public 
good,  are  meant  only  as  props  to  support  themselves 
in  office.  In  the  field,  at  the  head  of  armies,  indif- 
ferent as  to  the  fate  of  their  fellow- soldiers,  or  of 
their  country,  tbey  make  their  power  the  minister  of 
their  pleasures.  If  the  wisdom  of  their  sovereign 
should,  happily  for  himself  and  his  country,  shut 
them  out  from  his  councils,  should  they  be  confined 
to  a  private  station,  finding  no  entertainment  in  their 
own  breasts,  as  void  of  friends  as  incapable  of  friend- 
ship, they  sink  reflection  in  a  life  of  dissipation. 

If  ibe  probable  consequences  of  tliose  different 
modes  of  education  be  such  as  I  have  mentioned. 
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Uiere  can  be  little  doubt  to  which  tha  preference  be- 
longs, ev^i  though  that  which  is  preferred  should 
be  less  conducive  than  its  opposite  to  those  elegant 
accotnpliUinienlti  which  decorate  society.  But,  upoa 
examination,  1  believe  even  this  objection  will  vanish; 
for,  although  f  willingly  admit  that  a.  certaia  degree 
of  pedantry  is  iasepai^le  from  the  learning  of  the 
divine,  the  physician,  or  the  lawyer,  which  a  late 
conimcrce  with  the  world  ii  unable  to  wear  off,  yet 
leanuDg  is,  in  no  reaped,  inconsistent,  either  with 
that  graceAil  ease  ana  elegance  of  address  peculiar 
to  men  of  fashion,  or  with  what,  in  modem  phrase, 
is  called  knowledge  of  the  world.  The  man  of  su- 
perior accomplishments  will,  indeed,  be  indiSerent 
about  many  things  which  are  the  chief  objects  of 
attention  to  the  modern  fine  gentleman.  To  con- 
form to  all  the  minute  changes  of  the  mode,  to  be 
admired  forthegaudiness  of  his  equipage,  to  boast  of 
liis  success  in  intrigue,  or  to  publish  favours  he 
never  received,  will  to  him  appear  frivolous  and  dis- 
honourable. 

As  many  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  present  system 
of  education  may  be  attributed  to  a  premature  intro- 
duction into  the  world,  1  shall  conclude  this  paper, 
by  reminding  those  parents  and  guardians  who  .we 
so  anxious  to  bring  their  children  and  pupils  eaxly 
into  public  life,  that  one  of  the  linest  gentlemen,  the 
brightest  geniuses,  the  most  useful  and  best-iafortn- 
ed  citizens,  of  wliicb  antiquity  has  left  us  an  example, 
did  not  think  himself  qualified  to  appear  in  public 
till  the  age  of  twenty-six,  and  continued  his  studies, 
for  tome  years  after,  under  the  eminent  teachers  of 
Greece  and  Rome. — H. 


N°  16.     SATURDAY,  MAitCH  20,  1779. 


F.  fordinad  di  de  Je  luie  giaic.— Ooahini- 

The  effects  of  the  return  of  Spring  have  been  fre- 
quently remarked,  as  well  in  relation  to  the  human 
mind,  as  to  the  aaimal  and  vegetable  world.  The 
reviving  power  of  this  season  has  been  traced  from 
the  fields  to  the  herds  that  inhabit  them,  and  from 
the  lower  classes  of  beings  up  to  roan.  Gladness  and 
joy  are  describedas  prevailing  through  universal  na- 
ture, animating  the  low  of  the  cattle,  the  carol  of 
the  birds,  and  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd. 

I  know  not  if  it  be  from  a  singular,  or  a  censur- 
able disposition,  that  1  have  often  felt  iu  my  own 
miud  Eomething  very  different  from  this  gaiety,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  inseparable  attendant  of  the  vernal 
scene.  Amidst  the  returning  verdure  of  the  earth, 
the  mildness  of  the  air,  and  the  serenity  of  the  sky, 
I  have  found  a  still  and  quiet  melancholy  take  pos- 
session of  my  soul,  wliich  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape, and  tlie  melody  of  the  birds,  rather  soothed 
than  overcame. 

Perhaps  some  reason  may  be  gWen  why  this  sort 
of  feeliog  should  prevail  over  the  mind,  in  those  mo- 
ments of  deeper  peniiveness  to  which  every  thinking 
mind  is  liable,  mare  at  this  time  of  the  year  tlwin  at 
any  other.  Spring,  as  the  renewal  of  verdure  and 
of  vegetation,  becomes  naturally  the  season  of  re. 
merabrance.     We  are  surrounded  with  objects  pew 
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only  in  their  revival,  but  which  wc  ackiiowtedee  as 
our  BcquaiotancG  iu  the  years  that  are  past.  Wio- 
tei",  which  stopped  the  progression  of  itature,  re- 
moved them  from  us  for  a  while,  and  we  meet,  like 
friends  loDg  patted,  with  emotions  ratlier  of  tender- 
ness than  of  gaiety. 

This  train  of  ideas  once  awaked,  memory  follows 
over  a  very  extensive  field,  And,  in  such  a  disposi- 
tion of  mind,  objects  of  cheerfulness  and  delight  are, 
from  those  very  qualities,  tlie  most  adapted  to  inspire 
that  milder  sort  of  sadness  which,  in  the  language 
ofournativebard,  is  '  pleasant  and  mournful  to  the 
soul.'  They  will  inspire  this,  not  only  from  the  re- 
collection  of  the  past,  but  from  the  prosuect  of  the 
future;  as  an  anxious  parent,  amidst  the  sportive 
gaiety  of  the  child,  often  thinks  of  the  cares  of  man- 
hood and  the  sorrows  of  age. 

This  effect  will,  at  lea^t,  be  comnionly  felt  by 
persons  who  have  lived  long  enough  to  see,  and  had 
reflection  enough  to  observe,  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 
Even  those  who  have  never  experienced  severe  ca- 
lamities, will  find,  in  the  review  of  their  years,  a 
thousand  instances  of  fallacious  promises  and  disap- 
pointed hopes.  The  dream  of  childhood,  and  the 
project  of  youth,  have  vanished  to  give  place  to  sen- 
sations of  a  very  di^crent  kind.  In  the  peace  and 
beauty  of  the  rural  scene  which  Spring  first  unfalda 
to  us,  we  are  apt  to  recall  the  former  state,  with  an 
exaggerated  idea,  of  its  happiness,  and  to  feel  the 
present  with  increased  dissatisfaction. 

But  the  pencil  of  memory  stops  not  with  the  re- 
presentation of  ourselves ;  it  traces  also  the  com- 
panions and  friends  of  our  early  days,  and  marks  the 
changes  which  they  have  undergone.  It  is  a  dizzy 
sort  of  recollection  to  think  over  the  names  of  our 
school-fellows,  and  to  consider  how  very  few  of 
them  the  maxe  of  accidents,  and  the  dweep  of  time, 
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bave  lefl  witliia  our  reiu.'h.  ThU,  however,  is  lesi 
pointed  than  the  reflection  ou  the  fate  of  those  whom 
affinity  or  friendship  linjted  to  our  side,  whom  dis- 
tance of  place,  premature  death,  or  (sometimes  not 
a  less  painful  consideration)  estrangement  of  affec- 
tion, has  disjoined  from  us  for  ever. 

I  am  aot  sure  if  the  disposition  to  reflections  of 
this  sort  be  altogether  &  safe  or  a  proper  one.  I  am 
aware,  that,  if  too  much  indulged,  or  allowed  to 
become  habitual,  it  may  disqualify  the  mind  for  the 
more  active  and  bustling  scenes  of  life,  and  unfit  it 
for  the  enjoyments  of  ordinary  society ;  but,  in  a 
certain  degree,  I  am  persuaded  it  may  be  found  use- 
ful. We  are  ail  of  us  too  little  inclined  to  look  into 
our  own  minds,  all  apt  to  put  too  high  a  value  on  the 
things  of  this  life.  But  a  man  under  the  impressions 
1  have  described,  will  be  led  to  look  into  himself, 
and  will  see  the  vani^  of  setting  his  heart  upon  ex- 
ternal enjoyment.  He  will  feel  nothing  of  that  un- 
social spirit  which  gloomy  and  ascetic  severities  in- 
spire ;  but  the  gentle,  and  not  unpleasing,  melancholy 
that  wdl  be  diffused  over  his  soul,  will  fill  it  with  a 
calm  and  sweet  benevolence,  will  elevate  hjm  much 
above  any  mean  or  selfish  passion.  It  will  teach  him 
to  look  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  as  his  brethren, 
travelling  the  same  road,  and  subject  to  the  like  ca- 
lamities with  himself;  it  will  prompt  his  wish  to  alle- 
viate and  assuage  the  bitterness  of  their  sufferings, 
and  extinguish  in  his  heart  every  sentiment  of  male- 
volence or  of  envy. 

Amidst  the  tide  of  pleasure  which  flows  on  a  mind 
of  little  sensibility,  there  may  be  much  eocial  joy 
without  any  social  affection;  but,  in  a  heart  of  tlie 
mould  I  allude  to  above,  though  the  joy  may  be  less, 
there  will,  1  believe,  be  more  happiness  and  more 
virtue. 

It  is  rarely  fnom  the  precepts  of  the  moralist,  or 
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the  mere  sense  of  duty,  that  we  acquire  the  virtues 
of  gentleness,  disinterestedness,  benevolence,  and 
humanity.  The  feeling  must  be  won,  as  well  as  the 
reason  convinced,  before  men  change  their  conduct. 
To  them  the  world  addresses  itself,  and  is  heard : 
it  offers  pleasure  to  the  present  hour ;  and  the  pro- 
mise of  satisfaction  in  the  future  is  too  often  preach- 
ed in  vain.  But  he  who  can  feel  that  luxury  of  pen- 
ttve  tenderness  of  which  I  have  given  some  faint 
sketches  in  this  paper,  will  not  easily  be  won  from 
the  pride  of  virtue,  and  the  dignity  of  thought,  to  the 
inordinate  gratifications  of  vice,  or  the  intemperate 
amusements  of  folly. — V. 


N«  17.    TUESDAY,  MARCH  23,  1779. 


lasanit  vetercs  statuas  Daraasippus  cmcndo. — Hor. 

'  To  THE  Editor  of  the  Mirror. 

«  81R< 
'  As  I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  not  think  it  with- 
out the  province  of  a  work  such  as  yours,  to  throw 
your  eye  sometimes  upon  the  inferior  ranks  of  life, 
where  there  is  any  error  that  calls  loud  for  amend- 
ment, 1  will  make  no  apology  for  sending  you  the 
following  narrative. 

*  i  was  married  about  five  years  ago,  to  a  young 
man  in  a  good  way  of  business  as  a  grocer,  whose 
character,  for  sobriety  and  diligence  in  his  trade, 
was  such  as  to  give  me  the  assurance  of  a  very  com- 
fortable establishment  in  the  mean  time,  and,  jn  case 
Providence  should  bless  us  with  children^  the  pros- 
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pect  of  makiDg  a  tolerable  provision  for  lliem.  For 
three  years  after  our  marriage  there  never  was  a  hap- 
pier couple.  Our  shop  was  so  well  frequented,  as 
to  require  the  cons'tant  attendance  of  both  of  ng :  and, 
as  it  was  my  greatest  pleasure  to  see  the  cheerful 
activity  of  my  husband,  and  the  obliging  atteDtion 
which  he  shewed  to  every  customer,  he  lias  ofteD, 
during  that  happy  time,  declared  to  me,  that  the 
sight  of  ray  face  behind  the  counter  (though  indeed, 
Sir,  my  looks  are  but  homely)  made  him  think  his 
humble  condition  far  more  blessed  than  that  of  the 
wealthiest  of  our  neighbours,  whose  possessions  de- 
prived them  of  the  highest  satisfaction  of  purchasing, 
by  their  daily  labour,  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
a  beloved  object. 

'  In  the  evenings,  after  our  small  repast,  which,  if 
the  day  had  been  more  than  usually  busy,  we  some- 
times ventured  to  finish  with  aglassor  two  of  punch; 
while  my  husband  was  constantly  engaged  with  his 
books  and  accounts,  it  was  my  employment  to  sit  by 
his  side  knitting,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  tend  the 
cradle  of  our  first  child,  a  girl,  who  is  now  a  fine 
prattling  creature  of  four  years  of  age,  and  begins 
already  to  give  me  some  little  assistance  in  the  care 
of  her  younger  brother  and  sister. 

'  Such  was  the  picture  of  our  little  family,  in  which 
we  once  enjoyed  all  the  happiness  that  virtuous  io- 
dustiy,  and  the  most  perfect  affection,  can  bestow. 
But  those  pleasing  days,  Mr.  Mirror,  are  now  at  an 

'  The  sources  of  unhappiness  in  my  situation  are 
very  different  from  those  of  other  unfortunate  married 
persons.  It  is  not  of  my  husband's  idleness  or  ex- 
travagance, his  ill-nature  or  his  avarice,  that  I  have 
to  complain;  neitlier  are  we  unhappy  from  any  de- 
crease of  affection,  or  disagreement  of  our  opinions. 
But  I  will  not,  Sir,  keep  you  longer  in  suspense.  In 
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■hoTt,  it  i'b  my  misfortiint;  ihat  my  husband  is  become 
a  tnaa  of  taste. 

"The  first  symptom  of  tills  malady,  for  it  la  now 
become  a  disease  indeed,  mantfented  Itself,  as  I  have 
said,  about  two  years  ago,  wlien  it  was  my  husband's 
ill'luck  to  receive  one  day  from  a  customer,  in  pay- 
ment of  a  pound  of  sugar,  a  crooked  piece  of  silver, 
which  he  at  first  mistook  for  a  shilling,  but  found, 
on  examination,  to  have  some  strange  characters 
upon  it,  which  neither  of  us  could  make  any  thing 
of>  Ad  acquaintance  coming  in,  who,  it  seems,  had 
Borne  knowledge  of  those  matters,  declared  it  at  once 
to  be  a  very  curious  coin  of  Alexander  the  Third ; 
and,  aiErming  that  he  knew  a  virtuoso  who  would 
be  extremely  glad  to  be  possessed  of  it,  bid  him  half 
A  guinea  for  it  upon  the  spot.  My  poor  husband, 
who  knew  as  little  of  /Ikxander  the  TMrd,  as  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  or  his  other  namesake,  the  Copper- 
tmitk,  was  nevertheless  persuaded,  from  the  extent 
of  the  offer,  and  the  opinion  he  had  of  his  friend's 
discernment,  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  very  vain- 
able  curiosity ;  and  in  this  he  was  fully  confirmed, 
when,  on  shewing  it  to  the  virtuoso  above  mentioned, 
he  was  immediately  offered  triple  the  former  sum. 
This  too  was  rejected,  and  the  crooked  coin  was  now 
judged  to  be  inestimable.  It  would  tire  your  pa- 
tience, Mr.  Mirror,  to  describe  minutely  the  progress 
of  myhusband'sdelirium.  The  neighbours  soon  heard 
of  our  acquisition,  and  flocked  to  be  indulged  with  a 
sight  of  it.  Others  who  had  valuable  curiosities  of 
the  same  kind,  but  who  were  prudent  enough  not  to 
reckon  them  quite  beyond  all  price,  were,  by  much  en- 
treaty, prevailed  on  by  my  husband  to  exchange  them 
for  guineas,  half-guineas,  and  crown-pieces ;  so  that, 
in  about  a  month's  time,  he  could  boast  of  being  pos- 
sessed oftwenty  pieces,  all  of  inestimable  value,  which 
cost  him  only  the  trlflidg  sura  of  18/.  13t.  Gd. 
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'  But  tho  malady  did  aot  rest  here  ;  it  is'a  dread- 
ful thin^,  Mr.  Mirror,  to  get  a  taste.  It  ranges  from 
"  lieaven  above,  to  the  earth  beneath,  and  to  the 
waters  under  the  earth."  Every  production  of  na- 
ture) or  of  art,  remarkable  either  for  beauty  or  de- 
formity, but  particularly  if  either  scarce  or  old,  is  now 
the  object  of  my  husband's  avidity.  The  profits  of  our 
business,  once  considerable,  but  now  daily  diminish- 
ing, are  expended,  not  only  on  coins,  but  on  shells, 
lumps  of  different  coloured  stones,  dried  butterflies, 
old  pictures,  ragged  books,  and  worm-eaten  parch^ 

'  Our  house,  which  it  was  once  my  highest  pleasure 
to  keep  in  order,  it  would  be  now  equally  vain  to 
attempt  cleaning  as  the  ark  of  Noah.  The  children's 
bed  is  supplied  by  an  Indiait  canoe;  and  the  poor  httle 
creatures  sleep  three  of  tliem  in  a  hammock,  slung 
up  to  the  roof  between  a  stuped  crocodile  and  the 
skeleton  of  a  calf  mfh  tv)o  heads.  Even  the  com- 
modities of  our  shop  have  been  turned  out  to  make 
room  for  trash  and  vermin.  Kites,  ojch,  and  bats, 
are  perched  upon  the  top  of  our  shelves ;  and  it  wa« 
bat  yesterday,  that  putting  my  hand  into  a  glass  jar 
that  used  to  contain  pickles,  I  laid  hold  of  a  large 
tarantula  in  place  of  a  mangoe. 

'  In  the  bittemess  of  ray  soul,  Mr.  Mirror,  I  have 
been  often  tempted  to  revenge  myself  on  the  objectt 
of  my  husband  s  frenzy,  by  burning,  smashing,  and  .. 
destroying  them  without  mercy ;  but,  besides  that  I 
such  violent  procedure  might  have  effects  too  dread^  ^ 
ful  upon  the  brain  which,  I  fear,  is  already  much  iio-  i 
settled,  I  could  not  take  such  a  course,  without  being  . 
guilty  of  a  fraud  to  our  creditors,  several  of  whom  i 
will,  I  beheve,   sooner  or  later,  find  it  their  only 
means  of  reimbursement,  to  take  back  each  man  hia 
own  monsters. 

' Meantime,  Sir,  as  myhusband  coustantly  peruses 
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your  paper  (one  instance  of  his  taste  which  I  can- 
not object  to),  1  have  some  small  hopes  that  a  good 
eff'ect  may  be  produced  by  giving  him  a  fair  view  of 
himself  in  your  moral  looking-glass.  If  such  should 
be  the  happy  consequence  of  your  publishing  this 
letter,  you  shall  have  the  sincerest  thanks  of  a  grate- 
ful hearty  from  your  now  disconsolate  humble  servant^ 

Rebecca  Prune/ 

I  cannot  help  expressing  my  suspicion  that  M^s. 
Rebecca  Prune  has  got  somebody  to  write  her  letter. 
If  she  wrote  it  herself,  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  grocer's  wife,  who  is  so  knowing  in  what  she 
describes,  and  can  joke  so  learnedly  on  her  spouse's 
ignorance  of  the  three  Alexanders,  has  not  much  rea- 
son to  complain  of  her  husband  being  a  man  of  taste. 

Her  case,  however,  is  truly  distressful,  ana  in  the 
particular  species  of  her  husband's  disorder,  rather 
uncommon.  The  taste  of  a  man  in  his  station  ge- 
nerally looks  for  some  reputation  from  his  neigh- 
bours and  the  world,  and  walks  out  of  doors  to  shew 
itself  to  both. 

I  remember,  a  good  many  years  ago,  to  have 
visited  the  villa  of  a  citizen  of  Bath,  who  had  made 
a  considerable  fortune  by  the  profession  of  a  toyman 
in  that  city.  It  was  curious  to  observe  how  much 
he  had  carried  the  ideas  of  his  trade  into  his  house 
and  grounds,  if  such  might  be  called  a  kind  of  Go- 
thic building,  of  about  18  feet  by  12,  and  an  inclo- 
sure,  somewhat  short  of  an  acre.  The  first  had  only 
a  few  closets  within ;  but  it  made  a  most  gallant  and 
warlike  show  without.  It  had  turrets  about  the  size 
of  the  king  of  nine  pinsy  and  battlements  like  the  side- 
crust  of  a  Christmas  goose-pie.  To  complete  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  castle,  we  entered  by  a  drawbridge^ 
which  in  construction  and  dimensions,  exactly  re-, 
sembled  the  lid  of  a  travelling  trunk.     To  the  right 
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of  the  house  was  a  puddle,  which,  however,  was 
dignified  with  the  name  of  a  harbour,  defended  by 
two  Tedoithts,  under  cover  of  which  lay  a  vessel  of 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  bathiitg-tub,  rnounting  a  parcel 
of  old  toothpick-caKt,  fitted  up  into  guns,  and  man- 
ned with  some  of  the  toyman's  little  family  of  play- 
tliing  fiu'ures,  with  red  jackets  and  striped  trowsers, 
whom  he  had  impressed  into  the  service.  The  place 
where  this  vessel  lay,  a  fat  little  man,  whom  I  had 
met  on  the  shore,  who  seemed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  the  proprietor,  informed  me  was  called  Spit- 
head,  and  the  ship's  name,  he  told  me,  pointing  to 
the  picture  on  her  stern,  was  the  Victory. 

This  gentleman  afterward  conducted  me,  not 
without  some  fear,  across  a  Chinese  bridge,  to  a 
pagoda,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  assume  the  pos- 
ture of  devotion,  as  there  was  not  room  to  stand  up- 
right. On  the  sides  of  the  great  serpentine  walk,  as 
he  termed  it,  by  which  we  returned  from  this  edifice, 
1  found  a  device,  which  my  Cicerone  looked  upon  as 
a  master-stroke  of  genius.  The  ground  was  shaped 
into  the  figures  of  thedifierentsuitsof  corrfs;  so  that 
here  was  the  /leart  walk,  the  diamond  walk,  the  dab 
walk,  and  the  spade  walk,  the  last  of  which  had'the 
additional  advantage  of  being  sure  to  produce  a  pun. 
On  my  observing  how  pleasant  and  ingenious  all  this 
was,  my  conductor  answered,  '  Ay,  ay,  let  him  alone 
for  tliat;  he  has  given  them  a  little  of  every  thing*, 
you  see :  and  so  he  may.  Sir,  for  he  can  nen/  well  , 
aff-ord  ii: 

I  believe  we  must  rest  the  matter  here.  In  this 
land  of  freedom  there  is  no  restraining  the  Ubertr/  of 
being  ridiculous ;  I  would  only  entreat  Mr.  Prune, 
and  indeed  many  of  his  betters,  to  have  some  regard 
for  their  wives  and  families,  and  not  to  make  fools 
of  themselves,  till,  like  the  Bath  toyman,  they  can 
rrrv  xvetl  afford  it. 


r 
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Landsbudt  alii  claram  Bhodon  nut  MjUlcncn — Hor. 

Nothing  ib  morti  amusing  to  a  traveller,  than  tn 
observe  the  diHerent  characters  of  tlie  inhabitanU  of 
the  countrieB  through  which  he  passes ;  aad  to  find, 
upon  crossing  a  river  or  a  mountain,  as  marked  a 
diffiarcnce  in  the  manners,  the  sentiments,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  people,  as  in  their  appearance,  their 
dress,  or  their  language.  Thus,  (he  easy  vivacity  of 
the  French,  is  as  opposite  to  the  dignified  gravity  of 
the  Spaniard  on  the  one  hand,  as  it  is  to  the  phleg- 
matic dulness  of  the  German  on  the  other.  But, 
though  all  allow  that  every  nation  has  some  striking 
feature,  some  distinguishing  characteristic,  philoso- 
phers are  not  agreed  as  to  the  causes  of  that  distinc- 
tion. Montesquieu  has  exerted  all  the  povers  of  his 
genius  to  prove,  that  difference  of  climate  is  the 
chief,  or  the  only  cause  of  the  difference  of  national 
characters ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  opinion 
of  so  great  a  man  should  have  gained  much  ground. 
None  of  his  followers  has  carried  the  matter  farther 
than  the  author  of  Recherdies  Philosopliiques  nr  let 
ATncricaUu,  whose  chief  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
shew,  that  the  climate  of  America  is  of  such  a  nature, 
that,  from  its  baneful  influence;  even  the  human  spe- 
cies  has  degenerated  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  1  have  often  doubt- 
ed as  to  the  justness  of  this  opinion  ;  and,  though  I 
do  not  mean  to  deny  that  climate  has  an  influence 
on  man,  as  well  as  on  other  animals,  I  cauiiot  help 
thiiiting  that  Montesquieu,  and  tlie  writers  who  have 
adopted  his  syBtero,  have  attributed  by  far  too  much 

toil. 
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•  It  must  be  allowed  that  man  is  less  affected  by 
the  influence  of  climate  than  any  other  animal.  But 
of  all  the  human  race,  an  American  savage  seems  to 
l^proach  the  nearest,  in  the  general  condition  of  his 
life,  to  tlie  brute  creation,  and,  of  consequence,  ought 
to  be  most  subject  to  the  power  of  climate.  And 
yet,  if  we  compare  an  Indian  with  a  European  pea- 
sant or  manufacturer,  we  shall  be  apt  to  think,  that 
the  former,  considered  as  an  individual;  holds  a 

.  higher  rank  in  the  scale  of  being  than  the  latter. 
The  savage,  quitting  his  cabin,  goes  to  the  assem- 
bly of  his  tribe,  and  there  delivers  his  sentiments  on 
^e  affairs  of  his  little  nation  with  a  spirit,  a  force, 

,  atid  an  energy,  that  might  do  honour  to  a  European 
orator.  Thence  he  goes  to  make  war  upon  his  foes ; 
and  in  the  field,  discovers  a  sagacity  in  his  strata- 
gems, a  boldness  in  his  designs,  a  perseverance  in 
his  operations,  joined  with  a  patience  of  fatigue  and 
of  buffering,  that  have  long  been  objects  of  admira- 
tion, and  which  filled  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old 
World,  when  they  first  beheld  them,  with  wonder 
and  astonishment.  How  superior  such  a  being  to 
one  occupied,  day  after  day,  in  turning  the  head  of 
a 7»9i,  or  forming  the' shape  of  a  button,  and  possess- 
ing not  one  idea  beyond  the  business  in  which  he  is 
immediately  employed ! 

'   It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  no  fair  compari- 
son can  be  made  where  the  state  of  society  is  so  dif- 
ferent, the  necessary  effect  of  civilisation  being  to- 
introduce  a  distinction  of  ranks,  and  to  sink  the 
lower  orders  of  men  far  beneath  that  station  to'which 

V  by  nature  they  are  entitled.  But  allowing  this  ob- 
servation to  be  just,  we  shall  find,  upon  comparing 
the  savage  of  America  with  the  savage  of  Europe,  as 
described  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  that  the  former  is 
at  least  equal  to  the  latter  in  all  the  virtues  abova 
enumerated. 

I  3 
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We  need  not,  however,  go  bo  fat'  for  instances,  to 
shew,  that  other  caases  act  more  powerfully  than 
,  informing  the  manners,  and  fixing  the  cha- 
racters of  men.  London  and  Paris  are,  at  present, 
the  first  cities  in  Europe,  in  point  of  opulence  and 
number  of  inhabitants  ;  and  in  no  other  part  of  the 
western  world  are  the  polite  and  elegant  arts  culti- 
vated to  such  advantage.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
those  cities  differ  essentially  in  manners,  sentiments, 
and  opinions  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  breathe 
an  air  so  very  much  alike,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
impute  that  difierence,  in  any  considerable  degree, 
to  difference  of  climate ;  and,  perhaps,  it  may  not 
be  a  difficult  task  to  point  out  various  other  causes, 
which  may  enable  us  to  account  sufficiently  for  the 
distinction  between  the  national  character  of  the  two 

In  France,  the  power  of  the  ^reat  nobles  was 
soonerrediiccd  within  bounds  than  in  England;  and, 
in  proportion  as  their  power  fell,  that  of  the  monarch 
rose.  But  no  sooner  was  the  authority  of  the  crown 
established  on  a  firm  basis,  than  the  court  became  an 
object  of  the  first  attention  and  importance.  Every 
man  of  genius,  of  distinction,  and  of  rank,  hastened 
thitlier,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  that  encourage- 
ment which  his  talents  merited,  oi  of  being  able  to 
display,  on  the  only  proper  theatre,  those  advantages 
which  he  possessed,  either  In  reality,  or  in  hia  own 
imagination. 

Thus  Paris,  the  seat  of  the  court,  became  the 
centre  of  all  that  was  great  and  noble,  elegant  and 
pohte.  The  manners  every  day  became  more  and 
more  polished  :  and  no  man  who  did  not  possess 
the  talents  necessary  to  make  himself  agreeable,  could 
expect  to  rise  in  the  world,  however  great  his  abilities 
might  otherwise  be.  The  pleasures  of  society  were 
cultivtk  ted  with  care  and  assiduity;  and  nothing  tead- 
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ed  more  to  promote  them,  than  that  free  intercourBe 
which  BOon  came  to  take  place  between  the  sexes. 
All  men  studied  to  acquire  those  graces  anil  accom- 
plishments by  which  alone  they  could  hope  to  re- 
commend themselves  to  the  ladies,  whose  influence 
pervaded  every  branch  of  government  and  every  de- 
partment of  the  state. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  crown  gained 
little  by  the  fall  of  the  nobility.  The  high  preroga- 
tive exerted  by  the  princes  of  the  Tudor  race,  was 
of  short  duration.  A  third  order  soon  arose,  that, 
for  a  time,  trampled  alike  on  the  throne  and  the  no- 
hlea.  And  even  after  the  constitution  was  at  length 
happily  settled,  the  sovereign  remained  so  limited 
in  power  and  in  revenue,  that  his  court  never  ac- 
quired a  degree  of  influence  or  splendour  at  all  com- 
parable to  tiiat  of  tlie  French  monarch.  Londonbad 
become  so  great  and  opulent  by  its  extensive  com- 
merce, that  the  residence  of  the  court  could  add  lit- 
tle to  that  consideration  in  which  it  was  already  held. 
This  circumstance  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  man- 
ners. What  was  looked  upon  as  a  virtue  at  Paris, 
was  in  London  considered  as  a.  vice.  There  industry 
and  frugality  were  so  essentially  requisite,  that  every 
elegant  accomplishment  was  rejected  as  incompatible 
with  those  great  commercial  virtues. 

The  dark  and  gloomy  spirit  of  fanaticism,  which 
prevailed  so  universally  in  England  during  the  last 
century,  served  as  an  additional  barrier  against  the 
progress  of  politeness  and  elegance  of  manners.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  English  (owing  perhaps  to  the  su- 
perior degree  of  liberty  they  enjoy,  and  to  their  high 
independent  spirit)  have  ever  been  more  attached  to 
a  country  life  than  any  civilized  people  in  Europe  ; 
and  this  last  circumstance,  slight  as  it  may  appear, 
has  perhaps  had  as  powerful  an  influence  as  any  I 
have  mentioned,     A  man  who  lives    in  retirement, 
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may  be  sincere,  open,  honourable,  above  dissimula- 
tion, and  free  from  disguise;  but  he  never  can  pos- 
sess that  ease  of  behaviour,  and  that  elegance  of 
manners,  which  nothing  but  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  world,  and  the  habit  of  mingling  in  society, 
and  of  conversing  with  persons  of  different  ranks  and 
different  characters  can  bestow. 

Let  us  not  repine,  however,  at  the  superiority  of 
our  neighbours  in  this  respect.  It  is,  perhaps,  im- 
possible to  possess,  at  once,  the  useful  and  the  agree- 
able qualities  in  an  eminent  degree ;  and  if  ease  and 
politeness  be  only  attainable  at  the  expense  of  since- 
rity in  the  men,  and  chastity  in  the  women,  I  flatter 
myself,  there  are  few  of  my  readers  who  would  not 
think  the  purchase  made  at  too  high  a  price. 

I  have,  of  late,  remarked,  with  regret,  an  affecta- 
tioQ  of  the  manners  of  France,  and  a  disposition 
in  some  of  the  higher  ranks  to  introduce  into  this 
island  that  species  of  gallantry  which  has  so  long 
prevailed  in  that  nation.  But,  happily,  neither  the 
habits,  the  dispositions,  the  genius  of  our  people, 
nor  that  mixture  of  ranks  which  our  constitution  ne- 
cessarily produces,  will  admit  of  it.  In  France  they 
contrive  to  throw  over  their  greatest  excesses  a  veil 
so  delicate  and  so  fine,  as  in  some  measure  to  hide 
the  deformity  of  vice,  and  even  at  times  to  bestow 
upon  it  the  semblance  of  virtue.  But  with  us,  less 
delicate  and  less  refined,  vice  appears  in  its  native 
colours,  without  concealment  and  without  disguise ; 
and  were  the  gallantry  of  Paris  transplanted  into 
this  soil,  it  would  soon  degenerate  into  gross  de- 
bauchery. At  present  my  countrywomen  are  equal- 
ly respected  for  their  virtue  as  admired  for  their 
beauty ;  and  I  trust  it  will  be  long  before  they  cease 
to  be  80. — M. 
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Mr  friend  Mr.  Umphraville'a  early  retirement,  and 
long  residence  in  the  country,  have  given  him  many 
peculiarities,  to  which,  had  he  continued  longer  in 
the  world,  and  had  a  freeriatercourse  with  mankind, 
he  would  probably  not  have  been  subject  These 
give  to  his  manner  an  apparent  hardness,  which,  in 
reality,  is  widely  different  from  his  natural  disposi- 

Ah  he  passes  much  time  iu  study  and  solitude,  and 
is  naturally  of  a  thoughtful  cast,  llie  subjects  of 
which  he  reads,  and  the  opinions  which  he  forms, 
make  a  strong  and  deep  impression  on  his  mind ; 
they  become,  as  it  were,  friends  and  companions  irom 
whom  he  is  unwilling  to  be  separated.  Hence  he 
commonly  shews  a  disposition  to  take  a  lead  in,  and 
give  the  tone  to  conversation,  and  delivers  his  opi- 
nions too  much  in  the  manner  of  a  lecture.  And 
though  this  curiosity  and  love  of  information  concur 
with  that  politeness  which  he  is  ever  studious  to  ob- 
serve, to  make  him  listen  witli  patience  and  attentioa 
to  the  opinions  of  others,  yet,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  he  IS  apt  to  deliver  his  own  with  an  uncommon 
degree  of  warmth,  and  I  have  very  seldom  found  him 
disposed  to  surrender  thera. 

I  find,  however,  nothing  disagreeable  in  this  pe- 
owliarity  of  my  friend.  The  natural  strength  ofhis 
understanding,  the  extent  ofhis  knowledge,  and  that 
degree  of  taste  which  he  has  derived  from  a  strong 
conception  of  the  sublime,  the  tender,  and  the  beau- 
tiful, assisted  by  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
elegant  writers,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
render  his  conversation,  in  many  respects,  both  in- 
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structive  and  entertaining ;  and  that  singularity  of 
opinion,  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  his 
want  of  opportunities  of  comparing  his  own  ideas 
with  those  of  others,  aflTords  roe  an  additional  plea- 
sure. But,  above  all,  I  am  delighted  with  the  good- 
ness of  heart  which  breaks  forth  in  every  sentiment 
he  delivers. 

Mr.  Umphraville's  sister,  who  is  often  present,  and 
sometimes  takes  a  part  in  those  conversations,  is  of 
a  character  at  once  amiable  and  respectable. 

In  her  earlier  days,  she  spent  much  of  her  time 
in  the  perusal  of  novels  and  romances :  but  though 
she  still  retains  a  partiality  for  the  few  works  of  that 
kind  which  are  possessed  6f  merit,  her  reading  is 
now  chiefly  confined  to  works  of  a  graver  cast. 

Miss  Umphraville,  though  she  has  not  so  much 
learning,  possesses,  perhaps,  no  less  ability  as  a  wo- 
man, than  her  brother  does  as  a  man  :  and,  having 
less  peculiarity  in  her  way  of  thinking,  has,  conse- 
quently, a  knowledge  better  fitted  for  common  life. 
It  is  pleasing  to  observe  how  Miss  Umphraville, 
while  she  always  appears  to  act  an  under-part,  and 
sometime^,  indeed,  not  to  act  a  part  at  all,  yet 
watches  with  a  tender  concern,  over  the  singularities 
of  her  brother's  disposition  ;  and  without  betraying 
the  smallest  consciousness  of  her  power,  generally 
contrives  to  direct  him  in  the  most  material  parts  of 
his  conduct. 

Mr.  Umphraville  is  the  best  master,  and  the  best 
landlord,  that  ever  lived.  The  rents  of  his  estate 
have  undergone  scarce  any  alteration  since  he  came 
to  the  possession  of  it;  and  his  tenants  too  are 
nearly  the  same.  The  ancient  possessors  have  never 
been  removed  from  motives  of  interest,  or  without 
some  very  particular  reason ;  and  jthe  few  new  ones 
he  has  chosen  to  introduce,  arc,  for  the  most  part, 
persons  who  have  been  servants  in  his  family,  whose 
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fidelity  and  attachment  lie  has  rewaided  by  a  small 
farm  at  a  low  rent. 

I  have  had  many  a  pleasant  conversation,  about 
sun-set  in  a  summer  evening,  with  those  venerable 
gray-headed  villagers.  Their  knowledge  of  country 
affairs;  the  sagacity  of  their  temarka,  and  the  mariner, 
acquired  by  a  residence  in  Mr.  Umphraville's  family, 
witli  which  they  are  accustomed  to  deUver  them, 
have  afforded  me  much  entertainment. 

It  is  delightful  to  hear  them  run  out  in  praises  of 
their  landlord.  They  have  told  me  there  is  not  a 
person  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  stands  in  need  of 
ins  assistance,  who  has  not  felt  the  influence  of  his 
generosity;  whidh,  they  say,  endears  him  to  the 
whole  country.  Yet,  such  is  the  effect  of  that  re- 
served and  particular  maDncr  which  my  friend  has 
contracted,  that  while  his  good  qualities  have  pro- 
cured  him  great  esteem,  and  the  disinterestedness 
of  his  disposition,  with  the  opinion  entertained  of 
his  honour  aod  integrity,  has  always  prevented  him 
from  falling  into  disputes  or  quarrels  with  his  neigh- 
bours, there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  with  whom  he 
lives  on  terms  of  familiarity. 

Mr.  Umphraville,  in  tlie  earlier  part  of  his  life, 
had  an  attachment  to  an  amiable  young  lady.  Their 
situation  at  that  time  might  have  made  an  avowal 
of  his  passion  equally  fatal  to  both ;  and,  though  it 
was  not  without  a  severe  struggle,  Mr,  Umphravillq 
had  firmness  enough  to  suppress  the  declaration  oCj 
an  attachment  he  was  unable  to  subdue.  The  lady,', 
some  time  after,  married ;  since  tbat  period,  iVIr. 
Umphraville  has  never  seen  her,  or  been  known  so 
much  as  once  to  mention  her  name  :  but  I  am  cre- 
dibly informed,  that,  by  his  interest,  her  eldest  son 
has  obtained  high  preferment  in  the  army.  The 
only  favour  which  Mr.  Umphraville  ever  asked  from 
any  great  man  was  for  this  young  gentleman ;  but 
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neither  the  lady  herself,  nor  any  of  her  family, 
know  by  whose  influence  his  advancement  has  been 
procured. 

Though  it  is  possible,  that,  if  Mr.  Umphraville 
bad  married  at  an  early  period  of  life,  his  mind, 
even  in  a  state  of  retirement,  would  have  retained 
a  polish,  and  escaped  many  of  those  peculiarities  it 
has  now  contracted;  yet,  I  own,  1  am  rather  in- 
clined to  believe  his  remaining  single  a  fortunate 
circumstance.  Nor  have  my  fair  readers  any  reason 
to  be  offended  at  the  remark :  jrreat  talents,  even  in 
a  ^nerouE  and  benevolent  mind,  are  Bometimea  at- 
tended with  a  certain  want  of  pliability,  which  is  ill 
suited  to  the  cordialities  of  domestic  life.  A  man 
of  such  a  disposition  as  Mr.  UmphraTille  has  now 
acquired,  might  consider  the  delicacy,  the  vivacity, 
end  the  fine  shades  of  female  character,  as  frivolous 
and  beneath  attention ;  or,  at  least  might  be  unable, 
for  any  length  of  time,  to  receive  pleasure  from 
those  indulgences,  which  minds  of  a  softer  mould 
may  regard  as  the  great  and  amiable  perfection  of 
what  Mr.  Pope  calls 

The  lait  boit  work  of  Heaven. 

With  all  those  respectable  talents  which  Mr.  Um- 
phraviile  possesses,  with  all  that  generosity  of  sen- 
timent, and  goodness  of  heart,  so  conspicuous  in 
every  thing  he  says  or  does,  which  so  strongly  en- 
dear him  to  his  friends,  I  am  apt  to  think,  tliat,  in 
the  very  intimate  connejuon  of  the  married  life,  the 
woman  of  delicacy  and  sensibility  might  often  feel 
herself  hurt  by  the  peculiarities  of  character  to  which 
he  is  subject. 

The  situation  of  a  wife  is,  in  this  res|)ect,  very 
different  from  that  of  a  iistcr.  Miss  Umphraville's 
observation  of  her  brother's  peculiarities,  neither 
lessens  her  esteem  nor  her  affection  for  him  ;  these 
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peculiaritiea  serve  only  to  increase  hei  attention  to 
him,  and  to  malu!  her  more  solicitouR  to  prevent 
their  effects.  But  in  that  still  cloaer  connexion 
which  subsists  between  husband  and  wife,  while  the 
perception  of  his  weakness  might  not  have  lessened 
the  wife's  affection,  it  might  have  given  her  a  dis- 
>  tress  which  a,  sister  will  not  be  Eqit  to  feel :  a  sister 
may  observe  the  weaknesses  of  a  brother  without  a 
blush,  and  endeavour  to  correct  them  without  being 
hurt;  a. wife  might  be  able  to  do  neither. 

These  views  which  I  have  given  of  Mr.  Uniphra- 
ville  and  his  family,  may,  perhaps,  appear  tedious  to 
my  readers.  In  giving  this  detail,  1  am  afraid  I  hav« 
not  sufficiently  remembered,  that,  as  they  have  not  * 
the  same  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  gentleman  ■ 
which  I  have,  they  will  not  feel  the  same  interest  in 
what  relates  to  him. — L.  S. 


N"  20.     SATURDAY,  APRIL  3,  1779. 


Tantene  snimis  cceEeatlbaa  ine?~ViBO. 

While  so  many  subjects  of  contention  occnpy  the 
votaries  of  business  and  ambition,  and  prove  the 
source  of  discord,  envy,  jealousy,  and  rivalship^ 
among  mankind,  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  that 
the  pursuits  and  employments  of  studious  and  lit«* 
rary  men  would  be  carried  on  with  calmness,  good 
temper,  and  tranquillity.  The  philoaophic  s^e,  re- 
tired from  the  world,  who  hath  truth  for  the  object 
of  his  inquiries,  might  be  willing,  it  were  natural  to 
suppose,  to  give  up  his  own  system,  when  he  found 
it  at  variance  with  truth,  and  would  never  quarrel 
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with  another  for  adopting  a  different  o 
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;  and  Ihe 
;,  who  has  hlerary  enter- 
lainmeDt  iu  view,  would  not,  one  should  think,  find 
fault  with  the  like  amusements  of  other  meii,  or 
dispute  with  rancour  or  heat,  upon  mere  matters  of 
taate.  But  the  fact  has  been  otherwise ;  the  dis- 
putes among  the  learned  have,  in  every  age,  been 
carried  ou  with  the  utmost  virulence ;  and  men,  pre- 
tending to  taste,  have  railed  at  each  other  with  un- 
paralleled abuse.  Possibly  the  abstraction  from  the 
world,  in  which  the  philosopher  lives,  may  render 
him  more  impatient  of  contradiction  than  those  who 
mix  oftener  with  common  societies  ;  and  perhaps 
that  fineness  and  delicacy  of  perception  which  the 
roan  of  taste  acquires,  may  be  more  liable  to  irrita- 
tion than  the  coarser  feelings  of  minds  less  cultivated 
and  improved. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  a  conversa- 
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next  paper,  I  went  to  the  country  for  a  few  d; 
pfty  a  visit  to  a  friend,  whose  real  name  I  shall 


r  my 


■y  lor  a  lew  days, 
.1  name  I  shall  cc 
ceal  under  that  of  Sylvester.  Sylvester,  when  a 
young  man,  had  retired  to  the  country,  and  having 
succeeded  to  a  paternal  estate,  which  was  sufltcient 
for  all  his  wants,  had  lived  almost  constantly  at 
home.  His  time  was  spent  chiefly  in  study,  and  he 
had  published  some  performances  which  did  honour 
to  his  genius  and  his  kuowledge.  During  all  this 
time,  Sylvester  was  the  regular  correspondent  of  a 
gentleman,  whom  I  shall  here  call  A  lean  der,  whose 
taste  and  pursuits  were  in  many  respects  similar  to 
his  own.  Alcander,  though  he  was  not  an  author 
like  Sylvester,  liad  from  nature  a  very  delicate 
taste,  which  had  been  much  improved  by  culture. 
From  a  variety  of  accidents  the  two  friends  had  not 
met  for  a  great  number  of  years ;  but  while  I  waa  at 
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Sylvester's  honss,  he  received  a  letter  from  Alcan- 
der,  notifying  that  gentleman's  lieing  on  his  way  to    I 
visit  him  ;  and  soon  after  he  arrived  according^ly. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  pleasure  which  the 
two  friends  felt  at  meeting.  After  the  first  saluta- 
tJonB,  their  discourse  took  a  literary  turn.  I  was  de- 
lighted, as  well  as  instructed,  with  the  remarks  which 
were  made  upon  men  and  books,  by  two  persons  of 
«xtensive  information  and  accomplished  taste  ;  and 
the  warmth  with  which  they  made  them,  added  a  re- 
lish to  their  observations.  The  conversation  lasted 
till  it  was  very  late,  when  roy  host  and  his  friend  re- 
tired to  their  apartments,  much  pleased  with  each 
other,  and  in  Full  expectation  of  additional  entertain- 
menl  from  a  continuation  of  such  intercourse  at  the 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  their  literary  dis- 
course was  resumed.  It  turned  on  a  comparison  of 
the  different  genius  and  merit  of  the  French  and 
English  authors.  Sylvester  said,  he  thought  there 
was  a  power  of  reasoning,  a  strength  of  genius,  and 
a  depth  of  reflection  in  the  English  authors,  of  which 
the  French,  in  general,  were  incapable;  and  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  preference  lay  greatly  on  tJie  side 
of  the  writers  of  our  own  country.  Alcander  begged 
leave  to  differ  from  him  ;  he  admitted  there  was  an 
appearance  of  depth  in  many  of  the  English  authors, 
but  he  said  it  was  false  and  hollow.  He  maintained, 
that  the  seeking  after  something  profound,  had  led 
into  many  useless  metaphysical  disquisitions,  in 
which  the  writer  had  no  real  merit,  nor  could  tne 
reader  find  any  real  advantage.  But  the  French 
authors,  he  said,  excelled  in  remarks  on  life  and 
character,  which,  as  they  were  founded  on  actual 
observation,  might  be  attended  with  much  utility, 
and  as  they  were  expressed  in  the  liveliest  manner, 
could  not  fail  to  give  the  highest  entertainment.  Al- 
-       '  K  2 
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cander,  in  tbe  coar 
to  illustrate  it  by  a 
distinguiahed  authors  ofboth  countries.  Sylvester, 
finding  those  writers,  whom  he  had  eludied  with  at- 
tention, and  imitated  with  success,  so  warmly  at- 
tacked, replied  with  some  heat,  aG  if  he  Uiou^t  it 
tended  to  the  disparagement  of  his  own  comnoii- 
tioDs.  Sylvester  said  something  about  Frenen  fri- 
volity ;  and  Alcander  replied  widi  a  aarcaBtn  on  me- 
taphysical absurdity. 

Finding  the  conversation  take  this  unlucky  tan, 
I  endeavoured  to  change  the  subject ;  and  from  the 
comparison  of  the  English  and  French  authors,  took 
occasion  to  mention  that  period  of  English  litera- 
ture, which  has  been  frequently  termed  the  Augustan 
age  of  England,  when  that  constellation  of  wits  ap- 
peared which  illuminated  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

But  this  subject  of  conversation  was  as  unfortu- 
nate as  the  former.  Sylvester  is  a  professed  admirer 
of  Swift,  to  whom  his  attachment  is  perhaps  height- 
ened by  a  little  Toryism  in  his  political  principles. 
Alcander  is  a  keen  Whig,  and  as  great  an  admirer  of 
Addison.  As  the  conversal.i<m  had  grown  ratber 
warm  on  a  general  comparison  of  the  authors  of  one 
country  with  those  of  another,  so  its  warmth  was 
much  greater  when  the  comparison  was  made  of  two 
particular  favourite  authors.  Sylvester  talked  of  the 
strength,  the  dignity,  the  forcible  observation,  and 
the  wit  of  Swifl ;  Alcander,  of  the  ease,  the  grace- 
fulness, the  native  and  agreeable  humour  of  Addi- 
son. From  remarks  upon  their  writings,  they  went 
to  their  characters.  Sylvester  spoke  in  praise  of 
openness  and  spirit,  and  threw  out  something  against 
envy,  jealousy,  and  meanness.  Alcander  inveighed 
against  pride  and  ill-nature,  and  pronounced  an  eu- 
logium  on  elegance,  philanthropy,  and  gentleness  of 
manners.    Sylvester  spoke  as  if  he  thought  no  man 
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of  a  candid  and  eenerous  mind  could  be  a  loTCr  of 
Addison  ;  Alcander,  as  if  none  but  a  severe  and  ill- 
tempered  one  could  endure  Swift. 

Theepirits  of  the  two  friends  were  now  heated  to 
a  violent  degree,  and  not  a  little  rankled  at  each 
other.  I  endeavoured  again  to  give  the  discourse  a 
new  direction,  and,  as  if  accidentally,  introduced 
something  about  the  epistles  of  Phalaris.  I  knew 
both  gentlemen  were  masters  of  the  dispute  upon 
that  subject,  which  has  so  much  divided  the  learned, 
9nd  I  thought  a  dry  question  of  this  sort  could  not 
possibly  interest  them  too  much.  But  in  this  I  was 
biistaken.  Sylvester  and  Alcander  took  different 
sides  upon  this  subject,  as  they  had  done  upon  the 
former,  and  supported  their  opinions  with  no  leas 
warmth  than  before.  Each  of  them  catched  fire  from 
every  thing  his  opponent  said,  as  if  neither  could 
think  well  of  the  judgment  of  that  man  who  was  of 
an  opinion  different  from  his  own. 

With  tins  last  debate  the  conversation  ended.  At 
our  meeting  next  day,  a  formal  politeness  took  place 
between  Sylvester  and  Alcander,  very  different  from 
that  openness  and  cordiality  of  manner  which  they 
shewed  at  their  first  meeting.  The  last,  soon  after, 
took  his  departure ;  and,  1  believe,  neither  of  them 
felt  that  respect  I'or  each  other's  understanding,  nor 
that  warmth  of  affection,  which  they  entertained  be- 
fore tliis  visit. 

Alas !  the  two  friends  did  not  consider  that  it  wa» 
equally  owing  to  the  fault  of  each  that  their  friend- 
ship was  thus  changed  into  coldness.  Both  attached  • 
to  toe  same  pursuits,  and  accustomed  to  indulge  them 
chiefly  in  seclusion  and  solitude,  they  had  been  too 
little  accustomed  to  bear  contradiction.  This  impa- 
tience of  contradiction  had  not  been  corrected  in  ei- 
ther, by  attention  to  the  feelings  or  views  of  others; 
and  the_  warmth,  which  each  felt  in  supporting  his 
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oWD  particular  opinioD,  preveated  him  from  giring 
the  proper  iodulgence  to  a  diversity  of  opinion  in 

the  other.— S. 


N°  21.    TUESDAY,  APRIL  6,  1779. 

This  day's  paper  I  devote  to  correspondents.  The 
first  of  the  two  letters  it  contains  was  brought  to  my 
Editor  by  a  spruce  footman,  who,  upon  being  asked 
whence  he  came,  replied,  from  Mrs.  Meekly  e. 

'  To  THE  Author  op  the  Mirror. 


'  The  world  has,  at  different  periods,  been  afflicted 
with  diseases  peculiar  to  the  times  in  which  they  ap- 
peared, and  the  faadty  have,  with  great  ingenuity, 
contrived  certain  generic  names,  by  which  they  might 
be  distinguished,  it  being  a  quality  of  great  use  and 
comfort  in  a  physician  to  be  able  to  tell  precisely 
of  what  disorder  his  patient  is  likely  to  die.  The 
nervous  seems  to  be  the  ailment  in  greatest  vogiie  at 
present ;  a  species  of  disease,  which  I  am  apt  to  con- 
sider as  not  the  less  terrible  for  being  less  mortal  dian 
many  others.  1  speak  not  from  personal  experience, 
Mr.  Mirror;  my  own  constitution,  thank  Godl  is 
pretty  robust ;  but  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  af- 
flicted with  ajJcrrous  wife, 

'  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  a  twentieth  part  of 
the  symptoms  of  this  lamentable  disorder,  or  of  the 
circumstances  by  which  its  paroxysms  are  excited  or 
increased.  Its  depeudauce  on  the  natural  pheno- 
mena of  the  wind  and  vicalher,  on  the  temperature 
of  the  air  whether  hot  or  cold,  moist  or  dry;  might 
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be  accounted  for ;  and  my  wife  would  then  bo  in  no 
worse  situation  than  the  lady  io  a  red  cap  and  green 
jacket,  whose  figure  1  have  seen  in  the  little  Dutch 
barometers,  known  by  the  name  of  Babyioiues.  But, 
beside  feeling  the  impression  of  those  parUculars,  her 
disorder  is  brought  on  by  incidents  still  more'  fre- 
quent, and  less  easy  to  be  foreseen,  than  even  the 
occasioDal  changes  in  our  atmosphere.  A  person 
running  hastily  up  or  down  stairs,  abutting  a  door 
roughly,  placing  the  tonga  on  the  left  side  of  the 
grate,  and  the  poker  on  the  right,  setting  the  china 
figures  on  the  mantle-piece  a  little  awry,  or  allowing 
the  tassel  of  the  bell-string  to  swing  but  for  a  mo- 
meut  ;,any  of  those  little  accidents  has  an  immediate 
and  irresistible  effect  on  the  nervous  system  of  my 
wife,  and  produces  symptoms,  sometimes  of  languor, 
soraetimes  of  irritation,  which  I  her  husband,  my 
three  children  by  a  former  marriage,  and  the  other 
members  of  our  family,  equally  feel  and  regret.  The 
above  causes  of  her  distemper  a  very  attentive  and 
diligent  discharge  of  our  several  duties  might  possi- 
bly prevent;  but  even  our  involuntary  actions  are 
apt  to  produce  effects  of  a  similar  or  more  violent 
nature.  It  was  but  the  other  day  she  told  my  boy 
Dick  he  ate  his  pudding  so  voraciously,  as  almost  to 
make  her  faint,  and  remonstrated  against  my  sneez- 
ing in  the  manner  I  did,  which,  she  said,  tore  her 
poor  nerves  in  pieces. 

'  One  thing  I  have  observed  peculiar  to  this  dis- 
order, which  those  conversant  in  the  nature  of  sym- 
pathetic affections  may  be  able  to  explain.  It  is  not 
always  produced  by  exactly  similar  causes,  if  such 
causes  exist  in  dissimilar  situations.  1  have  known 
my  wife  squeezed  for  hours  in  a  side-box,  dance  a 

whole  night  at  a  ball,  have  my  Lord talking  as 

fast  and  ae  loud  to  her  as  was  possible  there,  and  her 
nose  assailed  by  the  stink  of  a  whole  row  of  flam- 
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beaux,  at  going  in  and  coming  out,  without  feeling 

her  nerves  m  ihe  Braallegt  degree  affected;  yet,  the 
very  day  after,  at  home,  she  could  not  bear  ray  chair, 
or  the  chair  of  one  of  the  children,  to  come  within 
several  feet  of  her's ;  walking  up  stairs  perfectly 
overcame  her;  nooe  of  us  durst  talk  but  in  whispers; 
and  the  smell  of  my  buttered  roll  made  her  sick  to 
death. 

'  Afl  I  reckon  your  paper  a  proper  record  for  sin- 
gular cases,  and  intolerable  grievances  of  every  sort, 
I  send  the  above  for  your  insertion,  stating  it  ac- 
cording to  its  nature,  in  terms  as  physically  descrip- 
tive as  my  little  acquaintance  with  the  healing  art 
can  supply.        I  am,  &c.       Joseph  Meekly.' 

This  Correspondent,  as  far  as  his  wife's  case  falls 
within  the  department  of  the  p/ivsicion,  I  must  refer  to 
my  very  learned  friends  Doctors  Culji-n  and  Monro, 
who,  upon  being  priiperli/  attended,  will  give  him,  I 
am  persuaded,  as  sound  advice  as  it  is  in  the  power 
of  medical  skill  to  suggest.  In  point  ofpnulenct,  to 
which  only  my  prescriptions  aprly,  I  can  advise  no- 
thing so  proper  for  Mr.  Meekly  himself,  as  to  imitate 
the  conduct  of  the  husband  of  tliat  little  lady  he  de- 
scribes, the  mistress  of  the  Dutch  Babyhouae;  between 
whom  and  his  wife,  though  there  subsists  a  very  in- 
timate connexion,  there  is  yet  a  contract  of  a  particu- 
lar kind ;  whenever  the  gentleman  is  at  home,  the 
ladif  is  abroad,  and  vice  veraa.  In  their  house,  in- 
deed, I  do  not  observe  any  children :  from  which  I 
conclude  that  they  have  all  been  sent  to  the  academy 
and  the  boarding-school. — I. 

'To  THE  Author  of  tiif.  i^IiimoK. 
'3IR, 
'  To  reconcile  man  to  man,  has  been  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  moralists.    They  tell  us,  "  that  men 
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liave  one  common  original,  and  why  should  relations 
quarrel"  but  then  a  petulant  wit  interposes,  and 
observes,  that  the  original  is  not  near  enough  to 
forma  strong  connexion:  and  if  the  modern  theory 
of  volcanoes  be  true,  the  original  ia  so  very  distant 
as  not  to  form  any  sensible  connexion  at  all.  The 
Duke  of  Aremberg  and  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  may 
count  kindred  with  the  Antediluvians ;  for  the  former 
Las  such  a  pedigree  preserved  at  his  castle  at  Haio- 
ault,  and  tne  latter  has  set  forth  his  in  print;  but 
there  are  few  genealogies  so  complete. 

'  We  are  next  told,  "  that  all  men  are  engaged  in 
one  common  journey  through  life,  and  why  should 
they  quarrel  on  the  road?"  The  answer  is  but  too 
obvious— we  do  not  quarrel  merely  for  the  sake  of 
quarrelling :  but  as  we  have  opportunity,  we  take 
tie  road,  and  oblige  others,  for  our  conveniency,  to 
yield  it ;  while  eagerly  galloping  to  the  next  stage, 
we  bespatter  those  who  are  in  our  way;  we  send  a 
servant  before  to  bespeak  the  best  beds  at  the  inn, 
and  the  choice  of  the  larder;  and  we  make  ourselves 
as  important  and  as  troublesome  as  we  can,  merely 
for  our  own  convenience;  nay,  we  bribe  a  waiter  to 
give  us  ail  his  attendance,  and  to  let  the  other  pas- 
sengers ring  till  their  arms  ache ;  but  it  is  all  to 
render  ourselves  as  easy  as  possible. 

'  The  last  consideration  is,  "  that  we  are  allbasten- 
ing  to  one  common  grave,  and  why  should  we  quar- 
rel now,  since  our  quarrels  must  be  soon  at  an  end  Y' 
This  prove  that  our  disputes  must  be  short,  not  that 
they  may  not  be  sharp. 

'  I  remember  to  have  read  somewhere  of  a  people, 
I  think  to  the  north-west  of  Hungary,  who  had  a 
name  in  their  own  language,  which  answers  nearly 
to  our  word  brothers,  and  who  prided  themselves,  for 
a  while,  in  that  whimsical  appellation.  Their  tenets 
were  simple  and  iiiU  of  benevolence,  and,  in  general. 
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80  plain,  that  those  v/lio  heurd  them  ibr  the  first  time* 
imagined  that  they  had  been  previously  acquainted 
with  them.  The  men  of  whom  I  spesdc  could  not 
have  any  long  contests^  for  they  were  all  hastening  to 
the  common  goal  of  mortality,  yet  their  disputes, 
although  shorty  were  sharp ;  early  did  they  begin  to 
bite,  and,  as  soon  as  they  gained  strength,  they  de- 
voured each  other,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed. 
According  to  the  Scottish  phrase,  '*  they  quarrelled 
about  the  turning  of  a  straw  ;*'  they  vexed,  torment- 
ed, and  proscribed,  each  other ;  nay,  some  assert 
that  they  cut  throats ;  but  still  they  declared  that 
they  meant  nothing  personal,  and,  u)r  a  long  while, 
jthey  still  retained  the  name  of  brothers. 

*  If  that  singular  people,  so  full  of  benevolence, 
quarrelled  incessantly  for  any  cause,  or  for  no  cause, 
how  can  it  be  expected  that  we  should  walk  through 
life  to  the  grave  with  the  calm  and  inoffensive  so- 
lemnity of  mourners  at  an  interment,  especially 
when  so  few  of  us  have  time  to  bestow  our  thoughts 
on  the  grave  and  its  consequences  ? 

'  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  man  to  man ;  but  it 
is  possible  to  bring  individuals  of  the  human  race 
to  a  better  understanding  with  each  other. 

*  I  might  dilate  this  proposition  in  a  feigned  tale, 
or  obscure  it  by  an  allegory ;  but  I  rather  choose  to 
prove  it  in  the  course  of  a  shnple  narrative  of  matter 
of  fact. 

*  While  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  enjoyed 
power  little  short  of  sovereign,  she  frequently  felt 
the  satirical  lashes  of  Dr.  Swift;  and,  when  dis- 

f  raced,  she  could  not  but  remember  them  ;  for  she 
ad  a  quick  sense  of  injuries,  and  her  nature  was 
not  much  inclined  to  forgiveness. 

*  Thwarted  ambition,  great  wealth,  and  increasing 
vears,  rendered  her  more  and  more  peevish :  she 
hated  courts  over  which'she  bad  no  influence,  ,.aad 
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she  became  at  length  the  moat  ferocious  animal  that 
is  Butfered  to  go  loose,  a  violent  parfy-woman, 

'  Every  one  knows,  that  as  her  Grace  was  obliged 
to  descend  from  the  highest  round  of  the  ladder  of 
ambition,  so  the  Doctor  was  not  allowed  to  mount 
the  first  step ;  and  his  disappointment  produced  the 
like  effects  on  him,  as  lost  empjre  had  done  on  her, 

'  Yet  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  became  the 
passionate  admirer  of  her  satirist,  and  was  even  will- 
ing to  forgive  him.  The  perusal  of  Gulliver's  Tra- 
vels produced  this  moral  revolution  in  her  senti- 
ments ;  and  that  which  debased  the  author  in  the 
opinion  of  many  of  his  friends,  exalted  him  in  tha 
opinion  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

'  There  are  now  lying  before  me  some  original  let- 
ters of  that  celebrated  lady.  "  Dean  Swift,"  says 
she,  "  gives  the  most  exact  account  of  kings,  minis- 
ters, bishops,  and  the  courts  of  justice,  that  is  poi- 
sihle  to  be  writ. — I  could  not  help  wishing,  since  I 
read  bis  books,  that  we  had  had  his' assistance  in  the 
opposition — for  I  could  easily  forgive  him  all  the  slaps 
he  has  given  me  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
have  thanked  him  heartily  whenever  he  would  please 
to  do  good." 

'  In  another  letter  she  says,  "  I  most  heartily  wish 
that  in  this  park  I  had  some  of  the  breed  of  those 
charming  creatures  Swift  speaks  of,  and  calls  the 
Houyhnhnms,  which  I  understand  to  be  horses,  so 
extremely  polite,  and  which  had  all  manner  of  good 
conversation  and  good  principles,  and  that  never 
told  a  lie,  and  charmed  him  so  that  he  could  not  en- 
dure his  own  country  when  he  returned :  he  BayM 
there  is  a  sortof  creature  there  called  ya^oo),  and  of 
the  same  species  with  us,  only  a  good  deal  uglier, 
but  they  are  kept  tied  up,  and  by  that  glorious  crea- 
ture the  horses,  are  not  permitted  to  do  any  mischief. 
You  will  think  that  I  am  dulracttd  with  Dean  Swift, 
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but  T  realljr  have  not  been  pleased  ho  much  a  long 
time  as  with,  what  he  writes,  and  therefore  1  will  end 
with  one  of  his  Bentences,  that  he  mortalfy  Imtci  kings 
and  ministers." 

'  ThuB  the  Duchess  "  became  distracted  witli  Dean 
Swift;"  and,  on  account  of  his  libel  against  human 
nature,  "  graciously  pardoned  his  libela  agiunst  her 
own  sacred  person." 

'  But  Dr.  Swift  knew  not  her  favourable  opmion 
of  hun  ;  for  he  left  in  manuscript  a  severer  invective 
against  her  than  any  that  he  had  published  in  his 
life-time.  Pity  that,  for  want  of  information,  the 
misunderstanding  should  still  have  subsisted  on  his 
part !  Tlie  good  offices  of  a  friend  might  easily  have 
reconciled  two  persons  so  much  connected  witn  each 
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Sinccram  cupimui  mi  incnialare. — Hon. 
'  To  THE  AuTIIon  OF  lUE  MlRROB. 


'  Youu.  Mirror,  it  seems,  possesses  u 
tues,  and  you  generously  hold  it  out  to  the  public, 
that  wc  may  dress  our  characters  at  it.  I  trust  it  IB, 
at  least,  a  faithful  glass,  and  will  give  a  just  repre- 
sentation of  those  lurking  imperfections  or  escellen- 
Ges  which  we  distinguish  with  difficulty,  or  some- 
times altogotlier  overlook.  I  strugg;le,  therefore,  to 
get  forward  in  the  crowd,  and  to  set  before  your 
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moral   Mirror  a  personage  who  has  long  embar- 
rassed me. 

'  The  observation  of  character,  when  I  first  looked 
beyond  a  college  for  hapjiiness,  formed  not  only  my 
amusement,  but,  for  some  years,  my  favourite  study. 
I  had  been  no  fortunate  as  early  to  imbibe  strict  no- 
lions  of  morality  and  religion,  and  to  arrive  at  man- 
hood in  perfect  ignorance  of  vicious  pleasure.  My 
heart  was,  therefore,  led  to  place  its  hopes  of  happi- 
ness in  love  and  iViendship  :  but  books  had  taught 
me  to  dread  misplacing  my  aiTections.  On  this  ac- 
count, anxious  to  gratify  the  soif  tT aimer  that  en- 
grossed me,  I  bent  the  whole  of  my  little  talents  to 
discern  tlie  characters  of  my  acquaintance ;  and, 
blending  sentiments  of  religion  with  high  notions  of 
moral  excellence,  and  the  refined  intercourse  of  cul- 
tivated minds,  1  fondly  hoped,  that,  where  I  once 
formed  an  attachment,  it  would  last  for  ever. 

'  In  diis  state  of  mind  I  became  acquainted  with 
Cleone.  She  was  young  and  beautiful,  but  without 
that  dimpling  play  of  features  which  indicates,  in 
some  women,  a  mind  of  extreme  sensibility.  Her 
eye  bespoke  good  sense,  and  was  sometimes  lighted 
up  with  vivacity,  butnever  sparkled  with  the  keenness 
of  unrestrained  joy,  nor  melted  with  the  suffusion  of 
indulged  sorrow.  Her  manner  and  address  had  no 
tendency  to  familiarity  ;  it  was  genteel,  rather  than 
graceful.  Her  voice  in  conversation  was  suited  to 
Iier  manner ;  it  possessed  those  level  tones  which 
never  offend,  but  seldom  give  pleasure,  and  seldooier 
emotion. 

'  Her  conversation  was  plain  and  sensible.  Neve  , 
attempting  wit  or  humour,  she  contented  herself  with 
expressing,  in  correct  and  unaffected  language,  just 
sentiments  on  manners  and  on  works  of  tasle  :  and 
the  genius  she  displayed  in  compositions  becoming 
her  sex,  and  the  propriety  of  her  own  conduct,  did 
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honour  to  ber  critictems.  She  sung  with  uncommon 
excellence.  Her  Yoice  seemed  to  unfold  itself  in 
gingJag,  to  suit  every  musical  expression,  and  to  as- 
sume every  tone  of  passion  she  wished  to  utter.  I 
never  felt  the  power  of  simple  melody  in  agitating, 
affecting,  and  pleasing,  more  strongly  than  from  her 
performance. 

'  In  company  she  was  attentive,  prevenante,  but 
not  insinuating;  and  though  she  seemed  to  court  the 
society  of  men  of  letters  and  taste,  and  to  profess 
having  intimate  friendships  with  some  individuals 
among  them,  I  never  could  perceive  that  she  was 
subject  to  the  common  weakness  of  making  a  parade 
of  diis  kind  of  intercourse. 

'  Most  people  would  suppose  that  I  had  found,  in 
Cleone,  the  friend  I  was  seeking;  for  both  of  us 
knew  that  we  could  never  be  nearer  than  friends  to 
each  other,  and  she  treated  me  with  some  distinction. 
I  found  it,  however,  impossible  to  know  her  so  well 
as  to  place  in  her  the  complete  confidence  essen- 
tial to  friendship.  The  minutest  attention  to  every 
circumstance  in  her  appearance  and  behaviour,  and 
studying  her  for  years  in  all  the  little  varieties  of 
situation  that  sn  intimate  acquaintance  gave  access 
to  observe,  proved  unequal  to  discover,  with  cer- 
tainty, the  genuine  character  of  her  disposition  or 
temper.  No  caprice  betrayed  her ;  no  predominant 
shade  could  he  marked  in  her  tears,  in  her  laugh,  or 
in  her  smiles.  Sometimes,  however,  I  have  thought 
she  breathed  a  softness  of  soul  that  tempted  me  to 
believe  her  generous  :  but,  when  I  considered  a  little, 
the  inner  recesses  of  her  heart  appeared  still  shut 
against  the  observer;  and  1  well  knew,  that  even 
poignant  sensibility  is  not  inconsistent  with  predo- 
minant sehishncBs. 

'  When  contemplating  Cleone,  1  have  often  thought 
of  that  beautiful  trait  in  the  descrjptioQ  of  Petrarch's 
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Laura  :  "  li  hmpeggiar  dell'  iingelko  rito*."  These 
flashes  of  affection  breaking  from  the  soul,  alone  dis- 
play the  truth,  generosity,  and  tenderness,  that  de- 
serve a  friend.  These  gleams  from  the  heart  shew 
us  all  its  intricacies,  its  weakness,  and  its  vigour, 
and  expose  it  naked  and  undisguised  to  the  specta- 
tor. A  single  minute  will,  in  this  way,  give  more 
knowledge  of  a  character,  aud  justly,  therefore,  at- 
tract roore  confidence,  than  twenty  years'  experience 
of  refinement  of  taste  and  propriety  of  conduct. 

'  I  am  willing  to  believe  it  was  some  error  in  edu- 
cation which  had  wrapt  up  Cleoue's  character  in  so 
much  obscurity,  and  not  any  natural  defect  that  ren- 
dered it  prudent  to  be  invisible.  If  there  is  an  error 
of  this  kind  I  hope  your  MiiTor  will  expose  it,  and 
prevent  it  from  robbing  superior  minds  of  their  best 
reward — the  confidence  of  each  other. 

'  In  the  present  state  of  society>  we  have  few  oppor- 
tunities of  exhibiting  our  true  characters  by  our  ac- 
tions ;  and  the  habits  of  the  world  soun  throw  upon 
our  manners  a  veil  that  is  impenetrable  to  others  ; 
and  nearly  so  to  ourselves.  Hence  the  only  period 
when  we  can  form  friendships  is  a  few  years  in 
youth ;  for  there  is  a  reserve  in  the  deportment,  and 
a  certain  selfishness  in  the  occupations,  of  manhood, 
unfavourable  to  the  forming  of  warm  attachments. 
It  is,  therefore,  fatal  to  the  very  source  of  friend- 
ships, if,  when  yet  children,  we  are  to  be  prematurely 
bedaubed  with  the  varuish  of  the  world.  And  yet, 
I  fear,  this  is  the  necessary  effect  of  modern  educa- 

'  In  place  of  cherishing  the  amiable  simplicity  and 
frankness  of  children,  every  emanation  of  the  heart 
is  checked  by  the  constant  restraints,  dissimulation, 
and  frivolous  forms,  of  fashionable  address,  with 
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which  WG  haroBS  them.  Hence  tiiey  are  nearly  the 
same  Bt  fourteen  as  at  five-and-twenty,  when,  after 
a  youth  spent  in  joyless  dissipation,  tney  enter  life, 
slaves  to  selfish  appetites  and  reigning  prejudices, 
and  devoid  of  that  virtuous  energy  of  soul,  which 
strong  attachments,  and  the  habits  of  deserved  con- 
fidence, inspire.  Even  those  who,  like  Cleone,  pos- 
sess minds  superior  to  the  common  mould,  though 
they  cultivate  their  talents  with  success,  and,  in  some 
measure,  educate  themselves  anew,  find  it  impoB»- 
ble  to  get  rid  entirely  of  that  artificial  manner,  and 
those  habits  of  restraint,  with  which  they  had  been 
60  early  imbued. 

'  Thus,  like  French  tailors  and  dancing-masters, 
pretending  to  add  grace  and  ornament  to  nature, 
we  constrain,  distort,  and  encumber  her;  whereas 
the  education  of  a  polished  age  should,  like  the  dra- 
pery of  a  fine  statue  or  portrait,  confer  decency,  pro- 
priety, and  elegance,  and  gracefully  veil,  but,  by  do 
means  conceal,  the  beautiful  forms  of  nature. 


N"23.     TUESDAY,  APRIL  13,  1779. 


Errori  nomen  vlrtug posuissci hsiicslum. — Hon. 

I  WAS  lately  applied  to  by  a  friend,  in  behalf  of  * 
^ntleman,  who,  he  said,  had  been  unfortunate  in 
liffe,  to  whom  he  was  desirous  of  doing  a  particular 
piece  of  service,  in  which  he  thought  my  assistance 
might  be  useful :  '  Poor  fellow !'  said  he,  '  I  wish 
to  serve  him,  because  I  always  knew  him,  dissipa- 
ted and  thoughtless  as  he  was,  to  be  a  good-hearted 
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man,  guilty  of  many  imprudeat  things,  indeed,  but 
without  meaning  any  harm !  In  sliort,  no  one's  enemy 
but  his  ovin. 

1  afterward  learned  more  particularly  the  circum- 
stances of  this  gentleman's  life  and  conversation, 
which  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  laying  before  my 
readers,  in  order  to  shew  them  what  they  are  to  un- 
derstand  by  the  terms  used  by  my  friend — terms 
which,  I  believe,  he  was  nowise  singular  in  using. 

The  person,  whose  interests  he  espoused,  was  heir 
to  a  very  considerable  estate.  He  lost  his  father 
when  an  infant;  and  being,  unfortunately,  an  only 
son,  was  too  much  the  daViing  of  his  mother  ever  to 
be  contradicted.  During  his  childhood  he  was  not 
suffered  to  play  with  his  equals,  because  he  was  to 
be  the  king  of  all  sports,  and  to  be  allowed  a  sove- 
reign and  arbitrary  dominion  over  tlie  persons  and 
properties  of  his  play-fellows.  At  school  he  was 
attended  by  a  servant,  who  helped  him  to  thrash  boys 
who  were  too  strong  to  be  thrashed  by  himself;  and 
had  a  tutor  at  home,  who  translated  the  Latin  which 
was  too  hard  for  biro  to  translate.  At  college  he 
began  to  assume  the  man,  by  treating  at  taverns, 
making  parties  to  the  country,  filling  his  tutor  drunk, 
and  hiring  blackguards  to  break  the  windows  of  the 
professor  with  whom  he  was  boarded.  He  took  in 
succession  the  degrees  of  a  ^ag,  a  pickle,  and  a  lad 
of  mettle.  For  a  while,  having  made  an  elopement 
with  his  mother's  maid,  and  fathered  three  children 
of  other  people,  he  got  the  appellation  of  a  dissipated 
dog;  but,  at  last,  betaking  himself  entirely  to  the 
bottle,  and  growing  red-faced  and  fat,  he  obtained 
the  denomination  of  an  honest  J'elloa ;  which  title  he 
continued  to  enjoy  as  long  as  he  had  money  to  pay, 
or  indeed  much  longer,  while  he  had  credit  to  score 
lor  his  reckoning. 
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During  tliia  last  part  of  his  progress,  he  married 

a  poor  girl,  whom  her  father,  from  a  mistaken  idea 

of  his  fortune,  forced  to  sacrifice  herself  to  his 
wishes.  After  a  very  short  space,  he  grew  too  in- 
different  about  her  to  use  her  ill,  and  broke  her 
heart  with  the  best-natured  neglect  in  the  world. 
Of  two  children  whom  he  had  by  her,  one  died  at 
nurse  aoon  after  the  death  of  its  mother ;  the  eldest, 
a  boy  of  spirit  like  his  father,  after  twice  running 
away  from  school,  was  at  last  sent  abroad  a  guinea- 
man,  and  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  a  sailor,  in  a 
quarrel  about  a  negro  wench,  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Generosity,  however,  was  a  part  of  his  character, 
which  he  never  forfeited.  Besides  lending  money 
^nteely  to manyworthlegg  companions,  and  becom- 
ing surety  for  very  man  who  asked  him,  he  did  lomt 
truly  charitable  tactions  to  very  deaersing  objects. 
These  were  told  to  his  honour ;  and  people  who  had 
met  with  refusals  from  more  considerate  men,  spoke 
of  such  actions  as  the  genuine  test  of  feeling  and 
humanity.  They  misintetpreted  scripture  for  indul- 
gence to  his  errors  on  account  of  his  charity,  and 
extolled  the  goodness  of  his  heart  in  every  company 
where  he  was  mentioned.  Even  while  his  mother, 
during  het  last  illness,  was  obliged  to  accept  of 
money  from  her  physician,  because  she  could  not  ob- 
tain payment  of  her  jointure,  and  while,  after  her 
decease,  his  two  sisters  were  dunning  him  every  day, 
without  effect,  for  the  small  annuity  left  them  by 
their  father,  he  was  called  a  good-hearted  man  by 
three-fourths  of  his  acquaintance;  and  when,  after 
havmg  pawned  their  clothes,  rather  than  distress 
him,  Uiose  sisters  commenced  a  law-suit  to  force  him 
to  do  them  justice,  the  same  impartial  judges  pro- 
nounced them  hard-heaTted  and  unnatural:  nay,  the 
story  is  still  told  to  their  prejudice,  though  they  now 
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prevent  their  brother  from  starving,  out  of  the  profits 
of  a  litt]e  shop  which  they  viete  tlieu  oblig^ed  lo  set 
up  for  their  support. 

The  abuse  of  the  tenns  used  by  my  friend,  in  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  this  unfortunate  man,  would 
be  sufficiently  striking  from  the  relation  I  have  given, 
without  llie  necessity  of  my  offering  any  conuneot 
on  it.  Yet  the  misapplication  of  them  is  a  thousaod 
times  repeated  by  people  who  have  known  and  felt 
inBtances,  equally  glaring,  of  such  injustice.  It  may 
seem  invidious  to  lessen  the  praises  of  any  praise- 
worthy quality ;  but  it  is  essential  to  the  interests  of 
virtue,  that  insensibiUly  should  not  be  allowed  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  good-nature,  nor  profusion  to  usurp 
the  honours  of  generosity. 

The  effect  of  such  misplaced  and  ill-founded  in- 
dulgence is  hurtliil  in  a  double  degree.  It  eucou- 
r&ges  the  evil  which  it  forbears  t^i  censure,  and  dis- 
courages the  good  qualities  which  are  found  In  raen 
of  decent  and  sober  characters.  If  we  look  into  the 
private  histories  of  unfortunate  families,  we  shall  find 
most  of  their  calamities  to  have  proceeded  from  a 
neglect  of  the  useful  duties  of  sobriety,  economy, 
and  attention  to  domestic  concerns,  which,  though 
they  shine  not  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  nay,  are  often 
subject  to  its  obloquy,  are  yet  the  surest  guaidians 
of  virtue,  of  honour,  and  of  independence. 

Be  Just  before  you  are  generous,  is  a  good  old  pro- 
verb, which  the  profligate  hero  of  a  much-admired 
comedy  is  made  to  ridictde,  in  a  well-turned,  and 
even  a  sentimental  period.  But  what  right  have 
those  squanderers  of  theii  own  and  other  men's  for- 
tunes to  assume  the  merit  o? generosity?  Is  parting 
with  that  money,  which  they  value  so  little,  gcnero* 
sity?  Let  them  restrain  their  dissipation,  their  not, 
their  debauchery,  when  they  are  told  that  these 
bring  ruin  on  the  persons  and  families  of  the  hoaeil; 
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and  the  industrious ;  let  them  sacrifice  one  pleasure 
to  humanity,  and  then  tell  us  of  their  generosity  and 
their  feeling,  A  transient  instance,  in  which  the  pro- 
digal relieved  want  with  his  purse,  or  the  thought- 
less dehauchee  promoted  merit  hy  his  interest,  no 
more  deserves  the  appellation  of  generosity  than  the 
rashness  of  a  drunkard  is  entitled  to  the  praises  of 
valour y  or  the  freaks  of  a  madman  to  the  laurels  of 
genius. 

In  the  character  of  a  man,  considered  as  a  being 
of  any  respect  at  all,  we  immediately  see  a  relation 
to  his  friends,  his  neighbours,  and  his  country.  His 
duties  only  confer  real  dignity y  and,  what  may  not 
be  so  easily  allowed,  but  is  equally  true,  can  bestow 
real  pleasure.  I  know  not  an  animal  more  insigni- 
ficant, or  less  happy,  than  a  man  without  any  ties  of 
affection,  or  any  exercise  of  duty.  He  must  be  very 
forlorn,  or  very  despicable,  indeed,  to  whom  it  is 
possible  to  apply  the  phrase  used  by  my  friend,  in 
characterising  the  person  whose  story  I  have  related 
above,  and  to  say,  that  he  is  no  one's  enemy  but  his 
-ovm. — V. 


N*  24.    SATURDAY,  APRIL  17,  1779. 


Nq9  saUs  est  polchra  ease  poemata ;  dulcia  sunto.— Hor. 

Nature  is  for  ever  before  us.  We  can,  as  often  as 
we  please,  contemplate  the  variety  of  her  produc- 
tions, and  feel  the  power  of  her  beauty.  We  may 
feast  our  imaginations  with  the  verdure  of  waving 
groves,  the  diversified  colours  of  an  evening  sky,  or 
the  windings  of  a  limpid  river.  We  may  dwell  with 
rapture  on  those  more  sublime  exhibitions  of  nature. 
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the  raging  tempest,  the  billowy  deep,  or  the  stu- 
pendous precipice,  that  lift  the  soul  with  delightful 
amazement,  and  seem  almost  to  suspend  her  exer- 
tions. These  beautiful  and  vast  appearances  are  so 
capable  of  affording  pleasure,  that  they  become  fa- 
vourite subjects  with  the  poet  and  the  painter ;  they 
charm  us  in  description,  or  they  glow  upon  canvas. 
Indeed,  the  imitations  of  eminent  artists  have  been 
held  on  an  equal  footing,  in  regard  to  the  pleasure 
they  yield,  with  the  works  of  Nature  herself,  and 
have  sometimes  been  deemed  superior.  This  stibject 
deserves  attention :  how  it  happens,  that  the  descrip- 
tions of  tie  poet,  and  the  imitations  of  the  painter, 
seem  to  communicate  more  delight  than  the  thiiigs 
they  describe  or  imitate. 

In  estimating  the  respective  merits  »f  nature  and 
of  art,  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  the  prefer- 
ence, in  every  single  olgect,  is  due  to  the  former. 
Take  the  simplest  blossom  that  blows,  observe  its 
tints  or  its  structure,  and  you  will  own  them  un- 
rivalled. What  pencil,  how  animated  soever,  can 
equal  the  glories  of  the  sky  at  sun-set?  or  can  the 
representations  of  moonlight,  even  by  Homer,  Mil- 
ton, and  Shakspeare,  be  more  exquisitely  finished 
than  the  real  scenery  of  a  moonlight  night  ? 

If  the  poet  and  painter  are  capable  of  yielding 
superior  pleasure,  in  their  exhibitions,  to  what  we 
receive  from  the  works  of  their  great  original,  it  is 
in  the  manner  of  grouping  their  objects,  and  by  tbeir 
skill  in  arrangement.  In  particular,  they  give  un- 
common delight,  by  attending  not  merely  to  unity 
of  design,  but  to  unity,  if  1  may  be  allowed  tlie  ex- 
pression, in  the  feelings  they  would  excite.  In  the 
works  of  Nature,  unless  she  has  been  ornamented 
and  reformed  by  the  taste  of  an  ingenious  improver, 
intentions  of  this  sort  are  very  seldom  apparent. 
Objects  that  are  gay,  melancholy,  solemn,  tranquil. 
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'  impetuous,  and  fantastic,  are  thrown  together,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  influences  of  arrangement,  or 
to  the  consistency  of  their  effects  on  the  mind.  The 
elegant  artist,  on  the  contrary,  though  his  works  be 
adorned  with  unbounded  variety,  suggests  only 
those  objects  that  excite  similar  or  kindred  emotions, 
and  excludes  every  thing  of  an  opposite,  or  even  of 
a  different  tendency.  If  the  scene  he  describes  be 
solemn,  no  lively  nor  fantastic  image  can  have  ad- 
mission :  but  if,  in  a  sprightly  mood,  he  displays 
scenes  of  festivity,  every  pensive  and  gloomy  thought 
is  debarred.  Thus  the  figures  he  delineates  have 
one  undivided  direction  ;  they  make  bne  great  and 
entire  impression. 

To  illustrate  this  remark,  let  us  observe  the  con- 
duct of  Milton  in  his  two  celebrated  pocroa,  Allegro, 
and  II  Penseroto. 

In  the  Allegro,  meaning  to  excite  it  cheerful  mood, 
he  suggests  a  variety  of  objects;  for  variety,  by 
giving  considerable  exercise  to  the  mind,  and  by  not 
suffering  it  to  rest  long  on  the  same  appearance, 
occasions  brisk  and  exhilarating  emotions.  Accord- 
ingly, the  poet  shews  us,  at  one  glance,  and,  as  it 
were,  with  a  single  dash  of  his  pen, 

Ruaact  hnm,  BiiiJ  fflllowa  grny. 
Where  the  nibbling  f  ockj  do  ilraj, 
Mounlaint,  oa  whose  harrca  biesit 
The  labouring  clouds  do  oSlea  mt ; 
Mendati  Irim  wilh  daisies  pied, 
Sliallov  brooks  and  nven  wide. 

The  objects  themselves  are  cheerful ;  for,  I , 

having  brooks,  meadows,  and  flowers,  we  have  the 
whistling  ploughman,  the  singing  milk-maid,  the 
mower  whetting  his  scythe,  and  the  shepherd  piping 
beneath  a  shade.  These  images,  so  numerous,  su 
various,  and  so  cheerful,  are  animated  by  lively 
contrasti:  we  have  the  mountains  opposed  to  tho 
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meadows,  '  Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide.'  Add 
to  this,  that  the  charms  of  the  landscape  are  light- 
ened by  the  bloom  of  a  amihng  season ;  and  tbat 
the  light  poured  upon  the  whole  is  the  delightful 
radiance  of  a  summer  morning : 

Right  sgitlnst  tbe  eaitein  gate, 
Where  the  great  BUn  begins  his  state, 
Kob'd  in  flames  of  aiuber  liglit. 
The  ctonds  in  thousand  liv'iica  dighl. 

Every  image  is  lively,;  every  thing  different  is  with- 
held :  all  the  emotions  the  poet  excites  are  of  one 
character  and  complexion. 

Let  us  now  observe  the  conduct  of  his  II  Pense- 
roso.  This  poem  is,  in  every  respect,  an  exact  coun- 
terpart to  the  former.  And  the  intention  of  the  poet 
being  to  promote  a  serious  and  solemn  mood,  he  re- 
moves every  thing  lively  ;  '  Hence,  vain  deluding 
joys  !'  He  quits  society  ;  he  chooses  silence  and  op- 
portunities for  deep  reflection ;  '  Some  still  removed 
place  will  fit.'  The  objects  he  presents  are  few.  In 
the  quotation,  beginning  with  '  Russetlawns,'  there 
are  eight  leading  images  :  in  the  following  of  equal 
length,  there  is  only  one. 

To  bebold  ibc  wandering  moon, 

Riding  neac  her  highest  aoon. 

Like  uae  that  had  been  led  sitrHj 

Through  the  benn'ns  wide  palhlesa  way ; 

And  oft,  as  if  her  head  the  buw'd, 

Slonping  Ibtnugh  a  fleecy  cloud. 

The  sounds  that  can  be,  in  any  respect,  agreeable 
to  him,  must  correspond  with  his  present  humour; 
not  the  BOng  of  the  milk-maid,  but  that  of  the  night- 
ingale ;  not  the  whistling  ploughman,  but  the  sound 
of  the  curfew.  His  images  succeed  one  another 
slowly,  without  any  rapid  or  abrupt  transitions,  with- 
out any  enhvening  contrasts ;  and  he  will  have  no 
other  light  for  his  landscape  than  that  of  the  moon : 
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or,  if  he  cannot  eoioy  ^e  scene  without  doors,  h« 
will  hitvQ  no  other  light  within  than  that  of  dying 
embers,  or  of  a.  sohtary  Lamp  at  midnight.  The  times 
and  the  place  he  chooses  for  his  retreat,  are  perfectly 
suited  to  his  employment ;  for  he  is  engaged  in  deep 
meditation,  and  in  considering 

What  worlili,  or  »hat  TiiJt  region]  hold 
Th-  ininiorUl  mind. 

£^rery  imag^e  is  solemn ;  every  thing  difFerent  is  with- 
held :  here,  as  before,  all  the  emotions  the  poet  ex- 
cites are  of  one  character  and  complexion.  It  is  ' 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this  attention  in  the 
writer,  to  preserve  unity  and  consistency  of  senti- 
ment, that  notwithEtanding  considerable  impeifec- 
Uontj  in  the  language  and  versi6cation.  Allegro  and 
II  PenserOBO  have  so  many  admirers. 

The  fikill  of  the  poet  and  painter,  in  forming  their 
works  BO  as  to  excite  kindred  and  united  emotions, 
deserveB  the  greater  attention,  that  persons  of  true 
taste  are  not  so  much  affected,  even  In  contemplating 
the  beauties  of  nature,  with  the  m«re  perception  of 
external  objects,  as  with  the  general  influenceB  of 
their  union  and  correBpondence.  It  is  not  that  par- 
ticular tree,  or  that  cavern,  or  that  cascade,  which 
affords  them  ail  their  enjoyment ;  they  derive  their 
chief  pleasure  from  the  united  effect  of  the  tree,  the 
cavern  and  the  cascade.  A  person  of  sensibility  will 
be  less  able,  perhaps,  than  another,  to  give  an  exact 
account  of  the  difterent  parts  of  an  exquisite  land- 
scape, of  its  length,  width,  and  tlie  number  of  ob- 
jects it  contains.  Yet  the  general  effect  possesses 
him  altogether,  and  produces  in  his  mind  very  un- 
common sensations.  The  impulse,  however,  is  ten- 
der and  cannot  be  described.  Indeed,  it  is  the  power 
of  producing  tliese  sensations  that  gives  the  stamp 
of  genuine  excellence  in  particular  to  the  works  of 
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the  poet.  Verses  may  be  polished,  and  may  glow 
with  excellent  imagery  ;  but  unless,  like  the  poems 
of  Parnel,  or  the  lesser  poems  of  Milton,  they  please 
by  their  enchanting  influence  on  the  heart,  and  by 
exciting  feelings  that  are  consistent,  or  of  a  similar 
tendency,  they  are  never  truly  delightful.  Horace, 
I  think,  expresses  this  sentiment,  when  be  says,  in 
the  words  of  my  motto, 

Non  sails  est  pulchra  esac  puemata ;  dulcU  flunto  ; 

and  an  attention  to  this  circumstance  is  so  important, 
that,  along  with  some  other  exertions,  it  enables  the 
poet  and  painter,  at  least,  to  rival  the  works  of  na- 
ture. 
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'To  THE  AuxiIOa  OF  THE  MiRROE. 
•  SIR, 
'  Some  time  ago,  I  troubled  you  with  a  letter,  giving 
an  account  of  a  particular  sort  of  grievance  felt  by 
the  families  of  men  of  small  fortunes,  from  their  ac- 
quaintance with  those  of  great  ones.  I  am  irabold- 
ened,  by  the  favourable  reception  of  my  first  letter, 
to  write  you  a  second  upon  the  same  subject.  , 

'  You  will  remember.  Sir,  my  account  of  a  visit 
which  my  daughters  paid  to  a  great  lady  in  our 
neig;hbourhoDd,  and  of  the  effects  which  diat  visit 
had  upon  them,  1  was  beginning  to  hope  that  time 
and  the  sobriety  of  manners  which  home  exhibited, 
would  restore  them  to  their  former  situation,  when, 
unfortunately,  a  circumstance  happened,  still  more 
fatal  to  me  than  their  expedition  to .     This, 
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Sir,  was  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  the  great  lady  in 
return. 

'  I  was  just  returning  from  the  superintendence  of 
my  ploughs  in  a  field  I  have  lately  enclosed,  when  I 
was  met,  on  the  green  before  my  door,  by  a  gentle- 
man (for  such  I  took  him  to  be)  mounted  upon  a 
very  handsome  gelding,  who  asked  me,  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  honest  friend,  if  this  was  not  Mr.  Home- 
spun's ;  and,  in  the  same  breath,  whether  the  ladies 
were  at  home  ?  I  told  him,  my  name  was  Homespun, 
the  house  was  mine,  and  my  wife  and  daughters 
were,  I  believed,  within.  Upon  this,  the  young  man, 
pulling  off  his  hat,  and  begging  my  pardon  for  call- 
mg  me  honest,  said,  he  was  dispatched  by  Lady  -: — ^ 
with  her  compliments  to  Mrs.  and  Misses  Home- 
spun, and  that,  if  convenient,  she  intended  herself 
the  honour  of  dining  with  them  on  her  return  from 

B park  (the  seat  of  another  great  and  rich  lady 

in  our  neighbourhood). 

'  I  confess,  Mr.  Mirror,  I  was  struck  somewhat  of 
an  heap  with  the  message ;  and  it  would  not,  in  all 
probability,  have  received  an  immediate  answer,  had 
It  not  been  overheard  by  my  eldest  daughter,  who 
had  come  to  the  window  on  the  appearance  of  a 
stranger.  <'  Mr.  PapiHot,"  said  she  immediately, "  I 
rejoice  to  see  you ;  I  hope  your  Lady  and  all  the  fa- 
mily are  well." — "Very  much  at  your  service,  M  a'am,'^ 
he  replied,  with  a  low  bow ;  "my  Lady  sent  me  before, 
with  the  offer  of  her  best  compliments,  and  that,  if 
convenient,"  and  so  forth, — repeating  his  words  to  me. 
*^  She  does  us  infinite  honour,"  said  my  young  Ma- 
dam ;  "let  her  Ladyship  know  how  happy  her  visit 
will  make  us ;  but  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Papillot, 
give  your  horse  to  one  of  the  servants,  and  come  in 
and  have  a  glass  of  something  after  your  ride." — *^  I 
am  afraid,"  answered  he  (pulling  out  his  right-hand 
watch,  for,  would  you  believe  it,  Sir  ?  the  fellow  had 
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one  in  each  fob),  "  I  shall  hardly  have  time  to  meet 
my  Lady  at  the  place  she  appointed  me."  On  a.  se- 
cond invitation,  however,  he  dismounted,  and  went 
into  the  house,  leaving  his  horse  to  the  care  of  the 
ser'cants ;  but  the  servants,  as  my  daughter  very  well 
knew,  were  all  in  the  fields  at  work  ;  so  1,  who  have 
a  liking  for  a  good  horse,  and  cannot  bear  to  see  him 
neglected,  had  the  honour  of  putdng  Mr.  Papillot's 
in  the  stable  myself. 

'  After  about  an  hour's  stay,  for  the  Kentleraan 
seemed  to  forget  his  hurry  within  doors,  Mr.  Papil- 
lot  departed.  My  daughters,  I  mean  the  two  polit« 
ones,  observed  how  handsome  he  was  ;  and  added 
another  observation,  that  it  was  only  to  particular 
friends  my  Lady  sent  messages  by  him,  who  was  her 
own  body  servant,  and  not  accustomed  to  such  of- 
fices. My  wife  seemed  highly  pleased  with  this  laaS  1 
remark  :  I  was  about  to  be  angry;  but  on  such  oo-i 
casions  it  is  not  my  way  to  say  much  ;  I  generally 
shrug  up  my  shoulders  in  silence ;  yet,  as  I  said  be-* 
fore,  Mr.  Mirror,  I  would  not  have  you  think  rae  I 
hen-pecked.  ' 

'By  this  time,  every  domestic  about  my  housej' 
male  and  female,  were  called  from  their  several  em-' 
ployments  to  assist  in  the  preparations  for  her  Lady-' 
ship's  reception.  It  would  tire  you  to  enumerate  the 
various  shifts  that  were  made,  by  purchasing,  bor-  ■ 
rowing,  &c.  to  furnish  out  a  dinner  suitable  to  the_ 
occasion.  My  little  gray  poney,  which  I  keep  foP 
sending  to  market,  broke  his  wind  in  the  cause,  and' 
has  never  been  good  for  any  thing  since.  • 

'  Nor  was  there  less  ado  in  making  ourselves  and' 
our  attendants  fit  to  appear  before  such  company.i 
The  female  part  of  the  family  managed  the  matter 
pretty  easily;  women,  I  observe,  having  a  natural 
talent  that  way.  My  wiffe  took  upon  herself  the 
charge  of  apparelling  me  fot  the  occasion.    A  laeed 
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suit,  which  I  had  worn  at  my  marriage,  was  get  up 
for  the  purpose  :  but  the.  breeches  burst  a  seam  at 
the  very  first  attempt  of  pulling  them  on,  and  the 
sleeves  of  the  coat  were  also  impracticable  ;  bo  she 
was  forced  to  content  herself  with  clothing  me  in  my 
Sunday's  coat  and  breeches,  with  the  laced  waist- 
coat of  the  above-mentioned  suil,  slit  in  the  back,  to 
set  them  off  a  little.  My  gardener,  who  has  been 
accustomed,  indeed,  to  serve  in  many  capacities,  had 
his  head  cropped,  curled,  and  powdered,  for  the  part 
of  butler ;  one  of  the  best-looking  ploughboys  had  a 
yellow  cape  clapped  to  his  Sunday's  coat,  to  make 
liim  pass  for  a  servant  to  livery  ;  and  we  borrowed 
my  son-in-law  the  parson's  man  for  a  third  hand. 

'  All  thiK  was  accomplished,  though  not  withoat 
some  tumult  and  disorder,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
great  lady.  She  gave  us,  indeed,  more  time  for  the 
purpose  than  we  looked  for,  as  it  was  near  six  o'clock 
before  she  arrived.  But  this  was  productive  of  a 
misfortune  on  the  other  hand ;  the  dinner  my  poor 
wife  had  bustled,  sweated,  and  scolded  for,  was  so 
over-boiled,  over-stewed,  and  over-roasted,  thai  it 
needed  the  appetite  of  so  late  an  hour  to  make  it  go 
well  down  even  with  me,  who  am  not  very  nice  in 
these  matters  ;  luckily  her  Ladyship,  as  I  am  told, 
never  eats  much,  for  fear  of  spoiling  her  shape,  now 
that  small  waists  have  come  into  fashion  ^^n. 

'  The  dinner,  however,  though  spoiled  in  the  cook- 
ing, was  not  thrown  away,  as  her  Ladyship's  train 
made  shift  to  eat  the  greatest  part  of  it.  When  1 
say  her  train,  I  do  not  mean  her  servants  only,  of 
which  there  were  half-a-dozen  in  livery,  bcGidee  the 
illustrious  Mr.  Papillot,  and  her  Ladyship's  maid, 
gentlewoman  1  should  say,  who  had  a  table  to  them- 
selves. Her  parlour  attendants  were  equally  nuue' 
rous,  consisting  of  two  ladies  and  six  gentlemen, 
who  had  accompanied  her  Ladyship  in  this  cxcui^ 


sion,  and  did  us  the  hoaour  of  coming  to  eat  and 
drink  with  us,  and  bringing  tlieir  aerrants  to  do  the 
same,  though  we  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  them 
before, 

'  During  the  progress  of  this  entertainment,  there' 
were  several  little  embarrassments  which  might  ap- 
pear ridiculous  in  description,  but  were  matters  of  se- 
rious distress  to  us.  Soup  was  spilled,  dishes  over- 
turned, and  glasses  broken,  by  the  awkwardness  of 
our  attendants ;  and  things  were  not  a  bit  mended 

2r  my  wife's  solicitude  (who,  to  do  her  justice,  had 
I  her  eyes  about  her)  to  correct  them. 

'  From  the  time  of  her  Ladyship's  arrival,  it  was 
impossible  that  dinner  could  be  over  before  it  was 
dark  ;  this,  with  the  consideration  of  the  bad  road 
she  had  to  pass  through  in  her  way  to  the  next  house 
she  meant  to  visit,  produced  an  invitation  from  my 
wife  and  daughters  to  pass  the  night  with  us;  which, 
after  a  few  words  of  apology  for  the  trouble  she  gave 
us,  and  a  few  more  of  the  honour  we  received,  was 
agreed  to.  This  gave  rise  to  a  new  scene  of  prepar  ■ 
ration,  rather  more  difficult  than  that  before  dinner.  • 
My  wife  and  I  were  dislodged  from  our  o*vn  apart-  ' 
meat,  to  make  room  for  our  noble  guests.  Our  four 
daughters  were  crammed  in  by  us,  and  slept  on  the 
floor,  that  their  rooms  might  be  left  for  the  two 
ladies  and  four  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  entitled 
to  the  greatest  degree  of  respect ;  for  the  remaining 
two,  we  found  beds  at  my  son-in-law's.  My  two 
eldest  daughters  had,  indeed,  little  time  to  sleep, 
being  closetted  the  greatest  part  of  the  night  with 
their  tight  honourable  \-isitor.  My  ofBces  were  turned 
topsy-turvy  for  the  accommodation  of  the  servants 
of  my  guests,  and  my  own  horses  turned  into  the 
fields,  that  their's  might  occupy  my  stable. 

'  All  these  are  hardships  of  their  kind,  Mr.  Mirror, 
which  the  honour  that  accompanies  them  seems  to 
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roe  not  fullv  to  compensate ;  but  these  are  alight 
grievances,  in  compariBon  with  what  1  have  to  com- 
plain of  as  the  effects  of  tliis  visit.  The  malady  of 
my  two  eldest  daughters  is  not  only  returned  with 
increased  violence  upon  them,  but  has  now  commu- 
nicated itself  to  every  other  branch  of  my  family.  My 
wife,  formerly  a  decent  discreet  woman,  who  liked 
her  own  way,  indeed,  but  was  a  notable  mana^ri 
now  talks  of  this  and  that  piece  of  expense  as  neces- 
sary to  the  rank  of  a  gentlewoman,  and  has  lately 
dropped  some  broad  hints,  that  a  winter  in  town  is 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  one.  My  two 
younger  daughters  have  got  the  headt  that  formerly 
belonged  to  tiieir  elder  sisters,  to  each  of  whom,  un- 
fortunately, the  great  lady  presented  a  set  of  fea- 
thers, for  which  new  kcada  were  essentially  requisite. 
*  The  inside  of  all  of  them  has  undergone  a  very 
striking  metamorphosis,  from  this  one  night's  in- 
struction of  their  visitor.  There  is,  it  seems,  a 
fashion  in  morality,  as  well  as  in  dress  ;  and  the  pre- 
sent mode  is  not  quite  so  strait-laced  as  the  stays 
are.  My  two  fine  ladies  talked,  a  few  mornings 
ago,  of  such  a  gentleman's   connexion  with  Miss 

C ,  and  such  anotlier's  arrangement  with  Lady 

G ,  with  all  the  ease  in  the  world  ;  yet  these 

words  1  find,  being  interpreted,  mean  nothing  less 
than  fornication  and  adultery,  I  sometimes  remon- 
strate warmly,  especially  when  I  have  my  son-in-law 
to  back  me,  against  these  new-fangled  freedoms  j 
but  another  doctrine  they  have  learned  is,  that  a 
father  and  a  parton  may  preach  as  they  please,  but 
are  to  be  followed  only  according  to  the  inclination 
of  their  audience.  Indeed  I  could  not  help  observ- 
ing, that  my  Lady never  mentioned  her  absent 

Lord  (who,  I  understand,  is  seldom  of  her  parties), 
except  sometimes  to  let  us  know  how  much  she  dif- 
fered in  opinion  from  bim. 
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'  This  contempt  of  authority,  and  affectation  of 
fashion,  has  gone  a  step  lower  m  my  household.  My 
gardener  has  tied  his  hair  behind,  and  stolen  my 
flower  to  powder  it,  ever  since  he  saw  Mr,  Paptllot ; 
and  yesterday  he  gave  me  warning  that  he  should 
leave  me  next  term,  if  1  did  not  take  him  into  the 
house,  and  provide  another  hand  for  the  work  in  the 
garden.  I  found  a  great  hoyden,  who  washes  'uy 
daughters'  linens,  sitting,  the  other  afternoon,  dress- 
ed in  one  of  their  cast  fiy-caps,  entertainbg  this  same 
oaf  of  a  gardener,  and  the  v^ivea  of  two  of  my  farm- 
servants,  with  tea,  forsooth ;  and  when  I  quarrelled 
with  her  for  it,  she  replied,  that  Mrs.  Dimmity,  my 

Lady 's  gentlewoman,  told  her  all  the  maids  at 

had  tea,  and  saw  company  of  an  afternoon. 

'  But  I  am  resolved  on  a  reformation,  Mr,  Mirror, 
and  shall  let  my  wife  and  daughters  know,  that  I 
will  be  master  of  my  own  house  and  my  own  ex- 
penses, and  will  neither  be  made  a  foot  or  a  beggar, 
though  it  were  after  the  manner  of  the  greatest  Lord 
in  Christendom.  Yet  I  confess  I  am  always  for 
trying  gentle  methods  first.  I  beg,  therefore,  that 
you  will  insert  this  in  your  next  paper,  and  add  to  it 
some  exhortations  of  your  own  to  prevail  on  them,  if 
possible,  to  give  over  a  behaviour,  which  I  think, 
under  favour,  is  rather  improper  even  in  great  folks, 
but  is  certainly  ruinous  to  little  ones. 

I  am,  Sic.         John  Homespun.' 

Mr.  Homespun's  relation,  too  valuable  to  be 
shortened,  leaves  me  not  room  at  present  for  any 
observations.  But  I  have  seen  the  change  of  man- 
ners araona;  some  of  my  countrywomen,  for  several 
years  past,  with  tlie  most  sensible  regret;  and  I  in- 
tend soon  to  devote  a  paper  to  a  serious  remonstrance 
-with  them  on  the  subject. — Z. 


J 
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Nothing  can  give  a  truer  picture  of  the  manners  of 
any  particular  oge,  or  point  out  more  strongly  those 
circumstances  which  distinguish  it  from  others,  than 
the  change  that  tak^s  place  in  the  rules  established 
as  to  the  external  conduct  of  men  in  society,  or  in 
what  may  be  called  the  system  of  politeness. 

It  were  absurd  to  say,  that,  from  a  man's  external 
conduct,  we  are  always  to  judge  of  the  feelings  of 
his  mind ;  but,  certainly,  when  there  are  rules  laid 
down  for  men's  external  behaviour  to  one  another, 
we  may  conclude,  that  there  are.  some  general  feel- 
inxs  prevalent  among  the  people  which  dictate  those 
rules,  and  make  a  deviation  from  them  to  be  con- 
sidered as  improper.  When  at  any  time,  therefore, 
an  alteration  m  those  general  rules  takes  place,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  chance  has  been  pro- 
duced by  some  alteration  in  the  feehn^s,  and  in  the 
ideas  of  propriety  and  impropriety  of  the  people. 

Whoever  considers  the  rules  of  external  behaviour 
established  about  a  century  ago,  must  be  convinced, 
that  much  less  attention  was  then  paid  by  men  of 
high  rank  to  the  feelings  of  those  beneaUi  them, 
than  in  the  present  age.  In  that  era,  a  man  used  to 
measure  out  his  complaisance  to  others  according  to 
the  degree  of  rank  in  which  they  stood,  compared 
with  his  own.  A  Peer  had  a  certain  manner  of  ad- 
dress and  salutation  to  a  Peer  of  equal  rank,  a, dif- 
ferent one  to  a  Peer  of  an  inferior  order^  and,  to^ » 
commoner,  the  mode  of  address  was  diversified 
according  to  the  antiquity  of  his  family,,  or  the  ex- 
tent of  bis  possessions ;  so  that  a  stranger^  who  hapr 
pened  to  be  present  at  the  levee  of  a  great  man» 


could,  with  tolerable  certainty,  by  examining  his  fea- 
tures, or  attending  to  the  lowness  of  his  bow,  judge 
of  the  different  degrees  of  dignityaraong  his  visitors. 

Were  it  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper,  thia 
might  be  traced  back  to  a  very  remote  period.  By 
the  Earl  of  Norlhumberland's  houiehold  book,  begun  in 
the  year  1512,  it  appears,  that  my  Lord's  board~endj 
that  is  to  say,  the  end  of  the  table  where  he  and  his 
principal  guests  were  seated,  was  served  with  a  dif- 
ferent and  more  dehcate  sort  of  viands,  than  those 
allotted  to  the  lower  end.  '  Itis  thought  good,'  says 
that  curious  record,  '  that  no  pluvers  be  brought  at  no 
time  but  only  in  Christmas,  and  principal  feaats,  and  my 
Lord  to  be  lerved  therewith,  and  his  board-end,  and  no 
other.' — The  Hne  of  distinction  was  marked  by  a  large 
saltcellar,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  above 
which,  at  my  LoreTs  board-end,  sat  tlie  distinguished 
guests,  and  below  it  those  of  an  inferior  class. 

In  this  country,  and  in  a  period  nearer  our  own 
times,  we  have  heard  of  a  Highland  chieftain,  who 
died  not  half  a  century  ago,  remarkable  for  his  hos- 
pitality, and  for  having  his  table  constantly  crowded 
with  a  number  of  guests ;  possessing  a  high  idea  of 
the  dignity  of  his  family,  and  warmly  attached  to 
ancient  manners,  he  was  in  use  very  nicely  to  dis- 
criminate by  his  behaviour  to  them,  the  ranks  of  the 
different  persons  he  entertained.  The  head  of  the 
table  was  occupied  by  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the 
company  sat  nearer  or  more  remote  from  him  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  ranks.  All,  indeed,  were 
allowed  to  partake  of  the  same  food ;  but  when  the 
liquor  was  produced,  which  was,  at  that  time,  and 
perhaps  still  is,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  accounted 
the  principal  part  of  a  feast,  a  different  sort  of  beve- 
rage was  assigned  to  the  guests,  according  to  their 
different  dignities.  The  chieftain  himself,  and  his 
family,  or  near  relations,  drank  wine  of  the  beat 
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kind;  U>  persona  next  in  degree,  was  allotted  wine 
of  an  ioferioT  sort ;  and  to  guests  of  a  still  lower 
rank,  were  allowed  only  those  liquors  which  were 
the  natural  produce  of  the  country.  This  distinc- 
tion was  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  politeness  at  that 
time  established  :  the  entertainer  did  not  feel  any 
thing  disagreeable  in  making  it ;  nor  did  any  of  the 
entertained  think  theoiselvea  entitled  to  take  this 
treatment  amui. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  a  behaviour  of  this  sort 
would  not  be  consonant  to  the  rules  of  politeness  es- 
tablished in  the  present  age.  A  man  of  good  breed- 
ing now  considers  the  same  degree  of  attention  to  he 
due  to  every  man  in  the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  be  his 
fortune,  or  the  andquily  of  his  family,  whnt  it  may ; 
nay,  a  man  of  real  politeness  will  feel  it  rather  more 
incumbent  on  him  to  be  attentive  and  complaisant  to 
inferiors  in  these  respects,  than  to  his  equals. 
The  idea  which  in  modern  times  is  entertained  of 
politeness,  points  out  such  a  conduct.  It  is  founded 
on  this,  that  a  man  of  a  cultivated  mind  is  taught  to 
feel  a  greater  degree  of  pleasure  in  attendmg  to  the 
ease  and  happiness  of  people  with  whom  he  mixei 
in  society,  than  in  studying  his  own.  On  this  ac- 
count he  gives  up  what  would  be  agreeable  to  his 
own  ta^te,  because  he  finds  more  satisfaction  in 
humouring  the  taste  of  others.  Thus  a  gentleman 
Qow-a-days  takes  the  lowest  place  at  his  own  table ; 
and  if  there  be  any  delicacy  there,  it  is  set  apart  for 
his  guests.  The  entertainer  finds  a  much  more  sen- 
Bible  pleasure  in  bestowing  it  on  them,  than  in  taking 
it  to  liimself 

From  the  same  cause,  if  a  gentleman  be  in  com- 
pany with  another,  not  so  opulent  as  himself,  or 
however  worthy,  not  possessed  of  the  same  degree  of 
those  adventitious  honours  which  are  held  in  esteem 
by  the  world,  poUteness  will  teach  the  former  to 
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pay  peculiar  attention  and  observatioD  to  the  latter. 
Men,  even  of  the  highest  minds,  when  they  are  first 
introduced  into  company  with  their  superiors  in  rank 
or  fortune,  are  apt  to  feel  a  certain  degree  of  awk- 
wardness and  uneasiness  which  it  requires  Bome 
time  and  habit  to  wear  off.  A  man  of  fortune  or  of 
rank,  if  possessed  of  a  sensible  mind  and  real  polite- 
ness, will  feel,  and  be  at  particular  pains  to  remore 
this.  Hence  he  will  be  led  to  be  rather  more  atten- 
tive to  those  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  are 
reckoned  his  inferiors,  than  to  others  who  are  more 
upon  a  footing  with  him. 

It  is  not  proposed,  in  this  paper,  to  inquire  what 
are  the  causes  of  the  difference  of  men's  ideas,  as  to 
the  rules  of  politeness  in  this  and  the  former  age.  It 
is  sufficient  to  observe,  and  the  reflection  is  a  very 
pleasant  one,  that  the  modern  rules  of  good-breeding 
must  give  us  a  higher  idea  of  the  humanity  and  re- 
fiuemenf  of  this  age  than  of  the  former :  and,  though'  ■ 
the  mode  of  behaviour  above  mentioned  may  not  be  ' 
univeTsally  observed  in  practice,  yet  it  is  hoped  it 
will  not  be  disputed,  that  it  is  consonant  to  the  rules' 
which,  are  now  pretty  generally  established. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  when  we' 
speak,  even  at  this  day,  of  good-breeding,  of  polite^ 
ness,  of  complmsance,  these  expressions  are  alwayH 
confined  to  our  behaviour  towards  those  who  arcr  I 
considered  to  be  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen;  but  no 
system  of  politeness  or  of  complaisance  is  establish- 
ed, at  least  in  this  country,  for  our  behaviour  to 
those  of  a  lower  station.  The  rules  of  good-breed-  , 
ing  do  not  extend  to  them;  and  he  may  be  esteem- 
ed the  best-bred  man  in  the  world  who  is  a  very 
brute  to  his  servants  and  dependants. 

This  I  cannot  help  considering  as  a  matter  of  re- 
gret, and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  same  hu- 
manity and  refinement,  which  recommends  an  equal 
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attention  to  all  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  would  ex- 
tend some  degree  of  that  attention  to  those  who  ara 
in  stations  below  them. 

It  will  require  but  little  observation  to  be  satisfied, 
that  all  men,  in  whatever  situation,  are  endowed  with 
the  same  feelings  (though  education  or  example  may 
^ve  them  a  di^vent  modification):  and  that  one  'm 
the  lowest  rank  of  life  may  be  sensible  of  a  piece  o. 
insolence,  or  an  affront,  as  well  as  one  in  the  highest. 
Nay,  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  the  greater  the 
disproportion  of  rank,  Uie  affront  will  be  the  more 
sensibly  felt ;  the  greater  the  distance  from  which  it 
comes,  and  the  more  unable  the  person  affronted  to 
revenge  it,  by  so  much  tlie  heavier  will  it  fall. 

It  is  not  meant,  that  in  our  transactions  with  men 
of  a  very  tow  station,  and  who,  from  their  circum- 
stances, and  the  wants  of  society,  must  be  employed 
in  servile  labour,  we  arc  to  behave  in  all  respects,  as 
to  those  who  are  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen.  The 
thing  is  impossible,  and  such  men  do  not  expect  iu 
But  in  all  our  intercourse  with  them,  we  ought  to 
consider  that  they  are  men  possessed  of  like  feelings 
with  ourselves,  which  nature  has  given  them,  and 
which  no  situation  can  or  ought  to  eradicate.  When 
we  employ  them  in  the  labour  of  life,  it  ought  to 
be  our  studv  to  demand  that  labour  in  the  mannei 
easiest  to  them ;  and  we  should  never  forget  that 
gentleness  is  part  of  the  wages  we  owe  tliem  for  theii 
service. 

Yet  how  many  men,  in  other  respects  of  the  best 
and  most  respectable  characters,  are,  from  inadver- 
tency, or  the  force  of  habit,  deaf  to  those  considera- 
tions 1  and,  indeed,  the  thing  has  been  so  little  at- 
tended to,  that  in  this,  which  has  been  called  a  polite 
age,  complaisance  to  servants  and  dependants  is  not, 
as  1  have  already  observed,  at  least  in  this  country, 
considered  as  making  any  part  of  politeness. 
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But  there  is  another  set  of  persons  still  more  ex- 
posed to  be  treated  roughly  than  even  domestic  ser- 
vants, and  these  are,  the  waiters  at  inns  and  taverns. 
Between  a  master  and  servant  a  certain  connexion 
subsists,  which  prevents  the  former  from  using  the 
latter  very  ill.  The  servant,  if  he  is  good  for  any 
thing,  naturally  forms  an  attachment  to  his  master, 
and  to  his  interests,  nhich  produces  a  natural  inter- 
coaise  of  kindness  between  them.  But  no  connex- 
ion of  this  sort  can  be  formed  with  the  temporary 
attendants  above  mentioned.  Hence  the  monstrous 
abuse  which  such  persons  frequently  suffer ;  every 
traveller,  and  every  man  who  enters  a  tavern,  thinks 
he  is  entitled  to  vent  his  own  ill-humour  upon  them, 
and  vollies  of  curses  are  too  often  the  only  language 
they  meet  with. 

Having  mentioned  the  waiters  in  inns  and  taverns, 
1  cannot  avoid  taking  particular  notice  of  the  treat- 
ment to  which  those  of  the  female  sex,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  places  of  that  sort,  are  often  exposed. 
Their  situation  is,  indeed,  peculiarly  unfortunate.  If 
a  girl  in  an  inn  happen  to  be  handsome,  and  a  parcel 
of  young  thoughtless  fellows  cast  their  eyes  upon 
her,  she  is  immediately  made  the  subject  of  taunt 
and  merriment ;  coarse  and  indecent  jokes  are  often 
uttered  in  her  hearing,  and  conversation  shocking  to 
modest  ears  is  frequently  addressed  to  her.  The 
poor  girl,  all  the  while,  is  at  a  loss  how  to  behave; 
if  she  venture  on  a  spirited  answer,  the  probable 
consequence  will  be,  to  raise  the  mirth  of  the  fa- 
cetious company,  and  to  expose  her  to  a  repetition 
of  insults.  If,  guided  by  the  feelings  of  modesty, 
she  avoid  the  presence  of  the  impertinent  gueste, 
she  is  complained  of  for  neglecting  her  duty;  she 
loses  the  little  perquisite  which,  otherwise,  she  would 
be  entitled  to ;  perhaps  disobliges  her  mistress,  and 
loses  her  place.    Whoever  attends  but  for  a  moment 
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to  the  case  of  a  poor  girl  so  situated,  if  he  be  not 
Jiost  to  all  sense  of  virtue,  must  feel  his  heart  relent 
at  the  cruelty  of  taking  advantage  of  such  a  sitaa- 
tion.  But  me  misfortune  is,  that  we  seldom  attend 
to  such  cases  at  all ;  we  sometimes  think  of  the  fa- 
tigues and  sufferings  incident  to  the  bodies  of  our 
inferiors ;  but  we  scarcely  ever  allow  any  sense  of 
pain  to  their  minds. 

Among  the  French,  whom  we  mimic  in  mach 
faUe  politeness,  without  learning  from  them,  as  we 
might  do,  much  of  the  true,  the  observances  of  good- 
breeding  are  not  confined  merely  to  gentlemen,  but 
extend  to  persons  of  the  lowest  ranks.  Thus  a 
Frenchman  hardly  ever  addresses  any  man,  however 
mean  his  condition,  without  calling  him  Monsieur^ 
and  the  poorest  woman  in  a  country  village  is  ad- 
dressed by  the  appellation  of  Madame.  The  accosts 
ing,  in  this  manner,  people  of  so  very  low  a  rank,  in 
the  same  terms  with  those  so  much  their  superiors, 
may  perhaps  appear  extravagant;  but  the  practice 
shews  how  much  that  refined  and  elegant  people  aie 
attentive  to  the  feelings  of  the  meanest,  when  they 
have  extended  the  rules  and  ceremonial  of  polite- 
ness even  to  them. — S. 
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There  is  a  kind  of  mournful  eloquence 

In  thy  dumb  grief,  which  shames  all  clamoroos  sorrow. 

Lex*8  Theodotius. 

A  VERY  amiable  and  much  respected  friend  of  mine, 
whose  real  name  I  shall  conceal  under  diat  of  Went- 
worth,  had  lately  the  misfortune  of  losing  a  wife. 
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who  was  not  only  peculiarly  beautiful,  but  whose  soul 
was  the  mansion  of  every  virtue,  and  of  every  ele- 
gant accomplishment.     She  was  suddenly  cut  off  in 
the  flower  of  her  age,  after  having  lived  twelve  years 
with  the  best  and  most  affectionate  of  husbands.    A 
peifect  similarity  of  temper  and  disposition,  a  kin- 
dred delicacy  of  taste  and   sentiment,  had  linked 
their  hearts  together  in  early  youth,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding year  seemed  but  to  add  new  strength  to  their 
affection.     Though  possessed  of  an  affluent  fortune, 
they  preferred  the  tranquillity  wf  the  country  to  all 
the  gay  pleasures  of  the  capital.     In  the  cultivation 
of  their  estate,  in  cherishing  the  virtuous  industry  of . 
its  inhabitants,  in  ornamenting  a  beautiful  seat,  iti  A 
the  society  of  one  another,  in  ffie  innocent  prattle  of  1 
their  little  children,  and  in  the  company  of  a  few    i 
friends,  Mr.  Wentworth  and  his  Amelia  found  every   ' 
wish  gratified,  and  their  happioess  complete.  I 

My  readers  will  judge,  then,  what  must  have  been  ' 
Mr.  Wentworth's  feelings,  when  Amelia  was  thus 
suddenly  torn  from  him,  in  the  very  prime  of  her 
life,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  felicity.  I  dreaded  the 
effects  of  it  upon  a  mind  of  his  nice  and  delicate 
sensibility  ;  and,  receiving  a  letter  from  his  brother, 
requesting  me  to  come  to  them,  1  hasted  thither,  to 
_  endeavour  by  my  presence  to  assuage  his  grief,  and 
prevent  those  fatal  consequences  of  which  I  was  so 
apprehensive.  . 

As  I  approached  the  house,  the  sight  of  all  the  ' 
well-known  scenes  brought  fi'esh  into  my  mind  the 
remembrance  of  Amelia ;  and  I  felt  myself  but  ill 
qualified  to  act  the  part  of  a  comforter.  When  my 
carriage  stopped  at  the  gate,  I  trembled,  and  would 
have  given  the  world  to  go  back.  A  heart-feit  sor- 
row sat  on  the  countenance  of  every  servant ',  and  I 
walked  into  the  house  without  a  word  being  uttered. 
In  the  hall  1  was  met  by  the  old  butler,  who  has 
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grown  gray-headed  in  the  family,  and  he  hastened' 
to  conduct  ine  up  stairs.  As  1  walked  up,  1  conn; 
manded  firmness  enough  to  say, '  Well,  William,  how 
is  Mr.  Wentworth?'  The  old  man,  turning  about  witfc 
a  look  that  pierced  my  heart,  said,  '  O,  Sir,  our  exij 

cellent  lady  I' Here  his  grief  overwhelmed 

bim ;  and  it  was  witli  difficulty  he  was  able  to  opeif 
to  me  the  door  of  the  apartment.  , 

Mr.  Wentworth  ran  and  embraced  me  with  tha 
warmest  affection ;  and,  af^r  a  few  moments,  aa^ 
sumed  a  firmness,  and  even  an  ease,  that  8urprise4 
me.  His  brother,  with  a  sister  of  Amelia's,  and  aomt 
other  friends  that  were  in  the  room,  appeared  mon 
overpowered  than  my  friend  himself,  who,  by  ths 
fortitude  of  his  behaviour,  seemed  rather  to  moddf 
rate  the  grief  of  those  around  him,  than  to  demand 
their  compassion  for  himself.  By  his  gende  and  kin4 
attentions,  he  seemed  anxious  to  relieve  their  sorrowi 
and,  by  a  sort  of  concerted  tranquillity,  strove  to  pr»- 
vent  their  discovering  any  symptoms  of  the  bittt^ 
anguish  which  preyed  upon  his  mind.  His  counte* 
nance  was  pale,  and  his  eyes  betrayed  that  his  heart 
was  ill  at  ease ;  but  it  was  that  silent  and  majeatic 
sorrow  which  commaods  our  reverence  and  oui  adt 
miration. 

Next  morning  after  breakfast  I  chanced  to  tain 
up  a  volume  of  Metastasio,  that  lay  amongst  other 
books  upon  a  table;  and,  as  I  was  turning  over  th# 
leaves,  a  slip  of  paper,  with  something  written  on  it, 
dropped  upon  the  floor.  Mr.  Wentworth  picked  it 
up ;  and  as  he  looked  at  it,  1  saw  the  tears  start  froiQ 
his  eyes,  and,  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  he  uttered  in  » ■ 
low  and  broken  voice,  '  My  poor  Amelia  /' — It  wa» 
the  translation  of  a  favourite  passage  which  she  had 
been  attempting,  but  had  left  unfinished.  Asif  uneasy 
lest  1  had  perceived  his  emotion,  he  carelessly  threw 
his  arm  over  my  shoulder,  and  reading  aloud  a  few 
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lines  of  the  page,  which  I  held  open  in  my  hand,  he 
went  into  some  remarks  on  the  poetry  of  that  ele- 
gant author.  Some  time  after,  I  observed  him  take 
up  the  book,  and  carefully  replacing  the  slip  of  paper 
where  it  had  been,  put  the  volume  in  his  pocket.         ■ 

Mr.  Wentworth  proposed  that  we  should  walk 
out,  and  that  he  himself  would  accompany  us.  As 
we  stepped  through  the  hall,  one  of  my  friend's 
youngest  boys  came  running  up,  aud  catching  his 
Papa  by  the  hand,  cried  out  with  joy,  that  '  Mamma's 
Rover  mas  returned.'  This  was  a  spaniel  who  had 
been  the  favourite  of  Amelia,  and  had  followed  her 
in  all  her  walks  ;  but  after  her  death,  had  been  sent 
to  the  house  of  a  villager,  to  be  out  of  the  immediate 
sight  of  the  family.  Having  somehow  made  its  es- 
cape from  thence,  the  dog  had  that  rooming  found 
his  way  home ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Mr.  Went- 
worth, leaped  upon  him  with  an  excess  of  fondness, 
I  saw  my  friend's  lips  and  cheeks  quiver.  He  catched 
his  httle  Frank  in  bis  arras ;  and,  for  a  few  moments, 
hid  his  face  in  bis  neck. 

As  we  traversed  his  delightful  grounds,  many  dif- 
ferent scenes  naturally  recalled  the  remembrance  of 
Amelia.  My  friend,  indeed,  in  order  to  avoid  some 
of  her  favourite  walks,  bad  conducted  us  an  unusual 
road  ;  but  what  corner  could  be  found  that  did  not 
bear  the  traces  of  her  band  ?  Her  elegant  taste  had 
marked  the  peculiar  beauty  of  each  different  scene,  : 
and  had  brought  it  forth  to  view  with  such  a  happy 
delicacy  of  art,  as  to  make  it  seem  the  work  of  na- 
ture alone.  As  we  crossed  certain  paths  in  the  woods, 
and  passed  by  some  rustic  buildings,  I  could  some-  , 
times  discern  an  emotion  in  my  friend's  countenance  ; 
but  he  instantly  stifled  it  with  a  firmness  and  dignity 
that  made  me  careful  not  to  seem  to  observe  it. 

Towards  night,  Mr.  Wentworth  having  stolen  out 
of  the  room,  his  brother  and  I  stepped  out  to  a  ter- 
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race  behiad  the  house.  It  waa  the  dusk  of  the  even*- 
ing,  the  air  was  mild  and  serene,  and  the  moon 
rising  in  all  herbrightness  from  the  cloud  of  the  ( 
The  fineness  of  tho  night  made  us  extend  our  walk, 
and  we  strayed  into  a  hollow  valley,  whose  sides 
covered  with  trees  overhanging  a  brook  that  poun 
iUelf  along  over  broken  rocka.  We  approached  • 
rustic  grotto,  placed  in  a  sequestered  corner,  undct 
a  half  impending  rock.  My  companion  stoppe^ 
'This,'  said  he,  'was  one  of  Amelia's  walks,  and 
that  grotto  was  her  favourite  evening  retreat.  Th* 
last  night  she  ever  walked  ont,  and  the  very  eveninj 
she  caught  that  fatal  fever,  I  was  with  my  brothn 
and  her,  while  we  sat  and  read  to  each  other  in  thiC 
very  place.'  While  he  spoke,  we  perceived  a  i 
•teal  out  of  the  grotto,  and,  avoiding  us,  take  his 
by  a  path  through  a  thicket  of  trees  on  the  othtf 
aide.  '  It  is  my  brother,'  said  young  WentworUij 
'  he  has  been  here  in  hia  Amelia's  favourite  grove,  lo^ 
dulging  that  grief  he  so  carefully  conceals  from  uft., 

We  returned  to  the  house,  and  found  Mr.  Wend 
worth  with  the  rest  of  the  company.  He  forced 
some  conversation,  and  even  affected  a  degree  cC 
gentle  pleasantry  during  the  whole  evening, 

Such,  in  short,  is  the  noble  deportment  of  m^ 
friend,  that,  in  place  of  finding  it  necessary  to  tempaf. 
and  moderate  his  grief,  I  must  avoid  seeming  to  pen*' 
ceive  it,  and  dare  scarcely  appear  even  to  think  ot\ 
the  heavy  calamity  which  has  befallen  him,  I  too  , 
well  know  what  he  feels ;  but  the  mote  I  know  tioBy 
the  more  does  the  dignity  of  his  recollection 
fortitude  excite  my  admiration,  and  command 
silent  attention  and  respect 

How  very  different  is  this  dignified  and  Teeervi 
sorrow,  from  that  weak  and  teasing  grief  which  iMs^ 
gusts,  by  its  sighs  and  tears,  and  clamorous  lamen- 
tations ?     How  much  does  such  noble  fortitude 
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lortmeat  call  forth  our  regard  and  reverence  ? 
ir  mucti  is  a  character  io  other  respects  estimable, 
raded  by  a  contrary  demeanour  ?  How  much 
I  the  excessive,  the  importunate,  and  unmanly 
jcf  of  Cicero,  dirainish  the  very  high  respect  ^hich 
^  should  otherwise  entertain  for  the  exalted  cha- 
r  of  that  illustrious  Roman  ? 
I  Writers  on  practical  morality  have  desciihed  and 
^  ftlyzed  the  passion  of  grief,  and  have  pretended 
to  prescribe  remedies  for  restoring  the  mind  to  tran- 
quillity ;  but,  I  believe,  little  benefit  has  been  derived 
from  any  thing  they  have  advised.  To  tell  a  person 
ia  grief,  that  dme  will  relieve  him,  is  truly  applying 
no  remedy  ;  and  to  bid  him  reflect  how  many  others 
there  may  be  who  are  more  wretched,  is  a  very  in- 
efficacious one.  The  truth  is,  that  the  excess  of 
this,  as  well  as  of  other  passions,  must  be  prevented 
rather  than  cured.  It  must  be  obviated  by  our  at- 
taining that  evenness  and  equality  of  temper,  which 
can  arise  only  from  an  improved  understanding,  and 
an  habitual  intercourse  with  refined  society.  These 
will  not,  indeed,  exempt  us  from  the  pangs  of  sor- 
row, but  will  enable  us  to  bear  them  with  a  noble 
grace  and  propriety,  and  will  render  the  presence  of 
our  friends  (which  is  the  only  remedy)  a  very  effec- 
tual cure. 

This  is  well  explained  by  a  philosopher,  who  is 
no  less  eloquent  than  he  is  profound.  He  justly 
observes,  that  we  naturally,  on  all  occasions,  endea- 
vour to  bring  down  our  own  passions,  to  that  pitch 
which  those  about  us  can  correspond  with.  We 
view  ourselves  in  the  light  in  which  we  think  they 
view  us,  and  seek  to  suit  our  behaviour  to  what  we 
think  their  feelings  can  go  along  with.  With  an  in- 
Umate  friend,  acquainted  with  every  circumstance  of 
our  situation,  we  can,  in  some  measure,  give  way 
to  our  grief,  but  are  more  calm  than  when  by  our- 
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f  elves.  Before  a  common  acquaintance,  we  assume 
a  greater  sedateness.  Before  a  mixed  assembly,  we 
aroct  a  still  more  considerable  degree  of  composure. 
Thus,  by  the  company  of  our  friends  at  first,  and 
afterward  by  mingling  with  society,  we  come  to 
suit  our  deportment  to  what  we  think  they  will  ap- 
prove of;  we  gradually  abate  the  violence  of  our 
passion,  and  restore  our  mind  to  its  wonted  tran- 
quillity.— V. 
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Carrit  ad  Indot, 
Paoperiem  fugiens. — Hob. 

*  And  did  you  not  blush  for  our  countrymen?'  said 
Mr.  Umphraville  to  Colonel  Plum,  as  the  latter  was 
describing  the  sack  of  an  Indian  city,  and  the  plun- 
der of  its  miserable  inhabitants,  with  the  death  of  a 
Rajah  who  had  gallantly  defended  it. 

*  Not  at  all.  Sir,'  answered  the  Colonel  coolly : 

*  our  countrymen  did  no  more  than  their  duty;  and 
were  we  to  decline  performing  it  on  such  occasions, 

^  we  should  be  of  little  service  to  our  country  in  India.^ 
Mr.  Umphraville  made  no  answer  to  this  defence ; 
but  a  silent  indignation,  which  sat  upon  his  counte- 
nance, implied  a  stronger  disapprobation  of  it,  than 
the  most  laboured  reply  he  could  have  offered. 

For  the  same  reason  which  induced  him  to  avoid 
any  farther  discussion  of  the  subject,  my  friend  en- 
deavoured to  give  the  conversation  a  different  turn. 
He  led  the  Colonel  into  a  description  of  the  country 
of  India ;  and,  as  that  gentleman  described,  in  very 
lively  colours,  the  beauty  of  its  appearance,  the 
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Dumber  of  its  people,  and  the  variety  and  richness 
of  its  productions,  Mr.  Umphraville  listened  to  tfiis 
part  of  his  discourse  with  an  uncommon  degree  of 
pleasure  and  attention. 

But,  after  the  Colonel's  departure  (for  this  con- 
versation happened  during  one  of  my  escursions  to 
Mr.  Umphrari lie's,  where  Colonel  Plum  had  been  on 
a  visit),  the  former  part  of  the  conversation  recurred 
immediately  to  my  friend's  memory,  and  produced 
the  following  reflections. 

'  I  know  not,'  said  he,  '  a  more  mortifying  proof 
of  human  weakness,  than  that  power  which  situation 
and  habit  acquire  over  principle  and  feeling,  even  in 
men  of  the  best  natural  dispositions. 

'  The  gentleman  who  has  just  left  us,  has  derived 
from  Nature  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  good 
sense.  Nor  does  she  seem  to  have  been  less  liberal 
to  him  in  the  affections  of  the  heart,  than  in  the 
powers  of  the  understanding. 

'  Since  his  return  to  this  country.  Colonel  Plum 
has  acted  the  part  of  an  affectionate  and  generous 
relation,  of  an  attentive  and  useful  friend  :  he  baa 
been  an  indulgent  landlord,  a  patron  of  the  indus- 
trious, and  a  support  to  the  indigent.  In  a  word,  he 
baa  proved  a  worthy  and  useful  member  of  society, 
on  whom  fortune  seems  not  to  have  misplaced  her 

'  Yet,  with  all  the  excellent  dispositions  of  which 
these  are  proofs, — placed  as  a  soldier  of  fort:une  in 
India ;  inflamed  with  the  ambition  of  amassing 
wealth ;  corrupted  by  the  contagious  example  of 
others,  governed  by  the  same  passion,  and  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuit.  Colonel  Plum  appears  to  have 
been  little  under  the  influence  either  of  justice  or 
humanity ;  be  seems  to  have  viewed  the  unhappy 
people  of  that  country  merely  as  the  instruments, 
which,  in  one  way  or  other,  were  to  furnish  himself 
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and  his  countrymen  with  thai  wealth  they  had  gone 
•0  far  in  quest  of. 

'  If  these  circumatancea  could  operate  so  strongly 
on  such  a  man  aa  Colonel  Plum,  we  have  little  rea- 
son to  wonder  tliat  they  should  have  carried  others 
of  OUT  couutrymen  to  still  more  lamentable  excesses ; 
tbat  they  should  have  filled  that  unhappy  country 
with  scenes  of  misery  and  oppression,  of  which  the 
recital  Gils  us  with  equal  shame  and  indignation. 
Yet  such  examples  as  that  of  the  Colonel  should 
perhaps  dispose  us  in  place  of  violently  declaiming 
i^ainst  the  conduct  of  mdividuals,  to  investigate  the 
causes  by  which  it  is  produced. 

'The  conquests  of  a  commercial  people  have  al- 
ways, I  believe,  proved  uncommonly  destructive ; 
and  this  might  natiirally  have  been  expected  of  those 
made  by  our  countrymen  in  India,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a.  mercantile  society  conducted  by  its  mem- 
bers in  a  distant  country,  in  a  climate  fatal  to  Eu- 
ropean constitutions,  which  they  visit  only  for  the 
purpose  of  suddenly  amassing  riches,  and  from  which 
they  are  anxious  to  return  as  soon  as  that  purpose 
u  accomplished. 

'  How  far  such  a  company,  whose  original  con- 
nexion with  India  was  merely  the  prosecution  of 
their  private  commerce,  should  have  ever  been  al- 
lowed to  assume,  and  should  still  continue  to  pos- 
■ess,  the  unnatural  character  of  sovereigns  and  con- 
querors ;  and  to  conduct  the  government  of  a  great 
empire ;  is  a  point  which  may,  perhaps,  merit  the 
attention  of  the  legislature,  as  much  as  many  of  the 
more  minute  inquiries  in  which  they  have  of  late 
been  engaged. 

'  I  have  often  thought  how  much  our  superior 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  government  might  enable  us 
to  change  the  condition  of  that  unfortunate  country 
for  the  better.     I  have  pleased  myself  with  fondly 
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picturing  out  the  progress  of  such  a  plan;  with 
fancying  I  saw  the  followers  of  Mahomet  lay  aside 
their  ferocity  and  ambition;  the  peaceful  disciples 
of  Brahma,  nappy  in  the  security  of  a  good  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  innocent  and 
simple  manners  which  mark  the  influence  of  a  fruit- 
ful climate  and  a  beneficent  religion, — But,  alas !' 
continued  Mr.  Umphraville,  with  a  sigh,  '  such  re- 
formations are  more  easily  effected  by  me  in  my 
elbow-chair,  than  by  those  who  conduct  the  great 
and  complicated  machine  of  government. 

'  I  wish,'  added  he, '  it  may  be  only  the  contracted 
view  of  things  natural  to  a  retired  old  man,  which 
leads  me  to  fear  that,  in  this  country,  the  period  of 
such  reformations  is  nearly  past;  when  I  observe 
that  almost  aU  men  regulate  their  conduct,  and  form 
the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  by  this  maxim, 

Quaitenda  pecunia  primum  cgt, 

1  cannot  but  apprehend,  from  the  prevalence  of  so 
mean  and  so  corrupt  a  principle,  the  same  national 
corruption  which  the  Roman  poet  ascribes  to  it. 

'  In  the  lower  ranks,  the  desire  of  gain,  as  it  is 
the  source  of  industry,  may  be  held  equally  condu- 
cive to  private  happiness  and  public  prosperity;  but 
those  who,  by  birth  or  education,  are  destined  for 
nobler  pursuits,  should  be  actuated  by  more  gene- 
rous passions.  If  from  luxury,  and  the  love  of  vaia  ' 
expense,  they  shall  also  give  way  to  this  desire  of  '] 
wealth ;  if  it  shall  estingiiish  the  sentiments  of  public 
virtue,  and  the  passion  for  true  glory,  natural  to 
that  order  of  the  state  ;  the  spring  of  private  and  of 
national  honour  must  have  lost  its  force,  and  there 
will  remain  nothing  to  withstand  the  general  cor- 
ruption of  manners,  and  the  public  disorder  and  de- 
bility which  are  its  inseparable  attendants.     If  our 
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country  has  not  already  reached  tliis  poiat  of  dege- 
neracy, she  seems,  at  least,  ae  Tar  as  a  spectator  of 
hei'  manoers  can  judge,  to  be  too  fast  aproaching  iL' 
Somewhat  in  thU  manner  did  Mr.  Umphraville 
express  himself.  Living  retired  in  the  country,  con- 
versing with  few,  and  ignorant  of  the  opimons  of 
the  many ;  attached  to  ideas  oi family,  and  not  very 
fond  of  the  mercantile  interest ;  disposed  to  give 
praise  to  former  times,  and  not  to  think  highly  of 
the  present;  in  his  apprehension  of  facts,  he  is  often 
mistaken,  and  the  conclusions  he  draws  from  those 
facts  are  often  erroneous.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  view  which  1  have  presented  of  his  opinions, 
may  throw  farther  light  upon  his  character;  it  gives 
a  striking  picture  both  of  the  candour  of  his  mind, 
and  of  the  generosity  of  his  sentiments.  His  opi- 
nions, though  erroneous,  may  be  useful ;  they  may 
remind  those  who,  though  endued,  like  Colonel 
Plum,  with  good  dispositions,  are  in  danger  of  being 
seduced  by  circumstances  and  situation,  that  our 
own  interest  or  ambition  is  never  to  be  pursued  but 
in  consistency  with  the  sacred  obligations  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  benevolence;  and  they  may  afford  a 
very  pleasing  source  of  reflection  to  others,  who,  in 
trying  situations,  have  maintained  their  virtue  and 
their  character  untainted. — O. 
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Cic.  de  Offic. 

Politeness,  or  the  external  show  of  humanity,  has 
been  strongly  recommended  by  some,  and  has  been 
treated  with  excessive  ridicule  by  others.     It  has 
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aometimKs  been  represeated  very  improperly,  as  con- 
stituting the  sum  of  merit :  aad  thus  affectation  and 
grimace  have  been  Bubstituted  in  place  of  virtue. 
There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  persons  who  cover 
their  own  rudeness,  and  justify  ^ross  rusticity,  by 
calling  their  conduct  honest  bluntuess,  and  by  de> 
faming-  complacent  manners,  as  fawning  or  hypocri- 
ticaJ,  Shakspeare,  in  his  KiTig  Lear,  sketches  this 
character  with  his  usual  ability  : 

This  )]  some  rdloo 
Who,  having  bten  pmh'd  for  hluntness,  doth  affect 

Quile  from  hia  nature.     He  can't  flatter ;  he, 
An  lionest  mind  and  pUin,  be  must  ipcBfc  truth. 
Ad'  (he;  wjli  uke  it  so;  if  not,  he's  plain. 

To  extol  polished  external  manners  as  constituting 
the  whole  duty  of  man,  or  to  declaim  against  them 
as  utterly  inconsistent  with  truth,  and  the  respect 
we  owe  to  ourselves,  are  extremes  equally  to  be 
avoided.  Let  no  one  believe  that  the  show  of  hu- 
manity is  equal  to  the  reality ;  nor  let  any  one, 
from  the  desire  of  pleasing,  depart  from  the  line  of 
truth,  or  stoop  to  mean  condescension.  But  to  pre- 
sume favourably  of  all  men ;  to  consider  them  as 
worthy  of  our  regard,  till  we  have  evidence  of  the 
contrary ;  to  be  inclined  to  render  them  services ; 
and  to  entertain  confidence  in  their  inclinations  to 
follow  a  similar  conduct ;  constitute  a  temper,  which 
every  man,  for  his  own  peace,  and  for  the  peace  of 
society,  ought  to  improve  and  exhibit.  Now,  this 
is  the  temper  essential  to  polished  manners  ;  and  the 
external  show  of  civilities  is  a  banner  held  forth,  an- 
nouncing to  all  men,  that  we  hold  them  in  due  re- 
spect, and  are  disposed  to  oblige  them.  Besides,  it 
will  often  occur,  that  we  may  have  the  strongest  con- 
viction of  worth  in  another  person  :  that  we  may  be 
disposed,  from  gratitude  or  esteem,  to  ri^nder  him 
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suitable  services :  and  yet  may  have  no  opportunity 
of  testifying,  by  those  actions  which  are  their 
genuine  expressions,  either  that  conviction^  or  that 
disposition.  Hence  external  courtesies  and  civilities 
are  substituted,  with  great  propriety,  as  signs  and  re- 
presentatives of  those  actions  which  we  are  desirous, 
and  have  not  the  power  of  performing.  They  are  to 
be  held  as  pledges  of  our  esteem  and  affection. 

'  But  the  man  of  courtly  manners  often  puts  on  a 
placid  and  smiling  semblance,  while  his  heart  ran- 
kles with  malignant  passions.' — When  this  is  done 
with  an  intention  to  deceive  or  insnare  mankindy 
the  conduct  is  perfidious  and  ought  to  be  branded 
with  infamy.  In  that  case,  the  law  of  courtesy  is 
'  more  honoured  in  the  breach,  than  in  the  observ- 
ance.' But  there  may  be  another  situation,  when  the 
show  of  courtesy  assumed,  while  the  heart  is  ill  at 
ease,  moved  by  disagreeable  unkindly  feelings, 
would  be  unjustly  censured. — From  a  feeble  consti- 
tution of  body,  bad  health,  or  some  untoward  accident 
or  disappointment,  you  lose  your  wonted  serenity. 
Influenced  by  your  present  humour,  even  to  those 
who  have  no  concern  in  the  accident  that  hath  be- 
fallen you,  and  who  would  really  be  inclined  to  re- 
lieve you  from  your  uneasiness,  you  become  reserved 
and  splenetic.  You  know  the  impropriety  of  such 
a  demeanour,  and  endeavour  to  beget  in  yourbo«om 
a  very  different  disposition.  Your  passions,  how- 
ever, are  stubborn ;  images  of  wrong  and  of  disap- 
pointment have  taken  strong  hold  of  your  fiincy; 
and  vour  present  disagreeable  and  painful  state  of 
mind  cannot  easily  be  removed.  Meanwhile,  how-  ^ 
ever,  you  disguise  the  appearance ;  you  are  carefhl  * 
to  let  no  fretful  expression  be  uttered,  nor  any  ma- 
lignant thought  lower  m  your  aspect;  you  perform 
external  acts  of  civility,  and  assume  the  tones  and 
the  language  of  the  most  perfect  composure.      You 
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thus  war  witli  your  own  spirit;  and,  by  force  of 
commanding  the  external  symptoms,  you  will  gain 
a  complete  victory.  You  will  actually  establish  in 
your  mind  that  good  humour  and  humanity,  which, 
a  little  before,  were  only  yours  in  appearance. 
Now,  in  this  discipline  there  is  nothing  criminal,^ 
In  this  discipline  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit.  It 
will  not  only  correct  and  alter  our  present  humours, 
but  may  influence  our  habits  and  dispositions. 

A  contrary  practice  may  be  attended,  if  not  with 
dangerous,  at  least  with  disagreeable  consequencea. 

Sir  Gregory  Bluat  was  the  eldest  son  of  a 

respectable  family.  His  fortune  and  his  ancestry 
entitled  him,  as  he  and  bis  friends  apprehended,  to 
appear  in  any  shape  that  he  pleased.  He  owed,  and 
would  owe,  no  man  a  shilling ;  but  other  men  might 
be  indebted  to  him.  He  received  from  nature,  and 
still  possesses,  g;ood  abilities  and  humane  disposi* 
tioDS.  He  is  a  man,  too,  of  inflexible  honour.  Yet 
Sir  Gregory  has  an  unbending  cast  of  mind,  that 
cannot  easily  be  fashioned  into  soft  compliance  and 
condescension.  He  never,  even  at  an  early  period, 
had  any  pretensions  to  winning  ways,  or  agreeable 
assiduities ;  nor  had  he  any  talent  for  acquiringper- 
sonal  graces  and  accomplishments.  In  every  thing 
that  confers  the  easy  and  engaging  air  of  a  gentle- 
man, he  was  excelled  by  his  companions.  Sir  Gre-  ' 
gory  had  sense  enough  to  perceive  his  own  incapaci- 
ty ;  vanity  enough  to  be  hurt  with  the  preferences 
shewn  to  young  men  less  able  or  honest,  but  more 
complaisant  than  himself;  and  pride  enough  to  cost 
away  all  pretensions  to  that  smoothness  of  demea- 
nour in  which  he  could  never  excel.  Thus  he  as- 
sumed a  bluntness  and  roughness  of  manners,  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  natural  cast  of  his  temper.  He 
would  be  plain:  but  hated  all  your  smiling  and 
fawning  attentions :    he    would    speak    what   he 
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thought;  he  would  praise  no  man,  even  though  hi 
thought  him  deserving,  because  he  scorned  toap* 
pear  a  flatterer;  and  he  would  promise  no  mn 
good  offices,  not  even  though  he  meant  to  perfbm 
Siem,  because  he  abhorred  ostentation.  Accordingh 
in  his  address,  he  is  often  abrupt,  with  an  approam 
to  rudeness,  which,  if  it  does  not  offend,  disconcerts; 
and  he  will  not  return  a  civility,  because  he  is  not 
in  the  humour.  He  thus  indulges  a  propensity  wfaidi 
he  ought  to  have  corrected ;  and,  slave  to  a  snilj 
vanity,  he  thinks  he  acts  upon  principle. 

Now,  this  habit  not  only  renders  hun  disagreeaUe 
to  persons  of  polished  manners,  but  may  be  attend- 
ed with  consequences  of  a  more  serious  nature.  Sir 
Gregory  does  not  perceive,  that,  while  he  thinks  he 
is  plain,  he  only  (^ects  to  be  plain ;  that  he  oftai 
stifles  a  kindly  feeling,  for  fear  of  seeming  com|dai- 
sant ;  that  ^  he  constrains  the  garb  quite  from  Us 
nature ;'  and  that  he  disguises  his  appearance  as 
much  at  least  by  excessive  bluntness,  as  he  would  by 
shewing  some  complaisance.  Thus  he  is  hardly  en- 
titled, notwithstanding  his  pretensions,  to  the  praise 
even  o^  honest  plainness.  Besides,  his  character,  in 
other  respects,  is  so  eminent,  and  his  rank  so  distin- 
guished, that,  of  course,  he  has  many  admirers: 
and  thus  all  the  young  men  of  his  neighbourhood  are 
becoming  as  boisterous  and  as  rough  as  himsdil 
Even  some  of  his  female  acquaintance  are  likely  to 
suffer  by  the  contagion  of  his  example.  Their  desire 
of  pleasing  has  taken  an  improper  direction ;  the? 
seem  less  studious  of  those  delicate  proprieties  and 
observances  so  essential  to  female  excellence ;  they 
also  will  not  appear  otherwise  than  what  they  are ; 
and  thus  they  will  not  only  appear,  but  become  a 
great  deal  worse.  For,  as  the  show  of  humanity  and 
good-humour  may,  in  some  instances,  promote  a 
gentle  temper,  and  render  us  good-humoured ;  M 


the  aSectation  and  show  of  honest  pl^nness  may 
lead  113  to  be  plain  without  honesty,  and  sincere   ' 
without  good  intention.     Tliose  who  affect  timidity, 
may,  in  Ume,  become  cowards ;  and  those  who  af- 
fect rouglmesB,  may,  in  time,  grow  inhuman. 


'  To  THE  Author  of  the  MiaRoa. 


'  I  have  long  had  a  tendrc  for  a  young  lady,  who 
is  very  beautiful,  but  a  little  capricious.  I  think 
myself  unfortunate  enough  not  to  be  in  her  good 
graces ;  but  some  of  my  friends  tell  me  I  am  a  sim- 
pleton, and  don't  understand  her.  Pray  be  so  kind 
as  to  inform  me,  Mr.  Mirror,  what  sort  of  rudeness 
amounts  to  encouragement.  When  a  lady  calls  a 
man  impertinent,  does  she  wish  him  to  be  somewhat 
more  assuming?  When  she  never  looks  his  way, 
may  he  reckon  himself  a  favourite  ?  Or,  if  she  tellB 
every  body,  that  Mr.  Such-a-one  is  her  aversion,  is 
Mr.  Such-a-one  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  she  Ib 
downright  fond  of  him? 

Yours  respectfully, 

V.  MODESTUS.' 
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ever  heard  disputed ;  the  same  applause 
which  we  involuntarily  bestow  upon  honour,  con- 
rage,  and  spirit  in  men,  we  as  naturally  confer  upon 
chastity,  modesty,  and  gentleness  in  tmmen. 

It  was  formerly  one  of  those  national  boasts  whieh 
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are  always  allowable,  and  sometimes  usefiil,  Aalte 
ladies  of  Scotland  possessed  a  purity  of  conduct, 
and  delicacy  of  manners,  beyond  those  of  most  other 
countries.  Free  from  the  bad  effects  of  overgrowa 
fortunes,  and  of  the  dissipated  society  of  an  Ofer- 
grown  capital,  their  beau^  was  natural,  and  di^ 
minds  were  uncorrupted. 

Though  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  this  is  still 
the  case  in  general ;  yet,  from  my  own  obseryatioo, 
and  the  complaints  of  several  correspondents,  I  am 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  conclude,  that  there  begins  to 
appear  among  us  a  very  different  style  of  manners. 
Perhaps  our  firequent  communication  with  the  me- 
tropohs  of  our  sister  kingdom,  is  one  great  canse  of 
this.  Formerly  a  London  journey  was  attended  wi& 
some  difficulty  and  danger,  and  posting  thither  vas 
an  achievement  as  masculine  as  a  foz-chase«    Noir 
the  goodness  of  the  roads  and  the  convenience  of  the 
vehicles  render  it  a  matter  of  only  a  few  days  mode- 
rate exercise  for  a  lady;  FacUU  descensus  Averm: 
our  wives  and  daughters  are  carried  thither  to  see 
the  world ;  and  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  some  of  them 
bring  back  only  that  knowledge  of  it,  which  the  aiost 
ignorant  can  acquire,  and  the. most  forgetful  retain. 
Tliat  knowledge  is  communicated  to  a  certain  drde 
on  their  return;  the  imitation  is  as  rapid  as  it  is 
easy ;  they  emulate  the  English,  who  before  bare 
copied  the  French ;  the  dress,  the  phrase,  and  the 
morale  of  Paris,  is  transplanted  first  to  London,  and 
thence  to  Edinburgh ;  and  even  the  sequestered  re- 
gions of  the  country  are  sometimes  visited  in  tlus 
northern  progress  of  politeness. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  the  imita- 
tion is  often  so  clumsy,  as  to  leave  out  all  the  agree' 
ahky  and  retain  all  the  offensvoe.  In  the  trandatttm 
of  the  mannersy  as  in  the  translation  of  the  language^ 
of  our  neighbours,  we  are  apt  to  lose  the  finesses,  die 


petits  agrcmeiu,  which  (I   talk  like  a  man  of  the 
world)  ^ve  zest  and  value  to  the  whole. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  there  is  often  a  levity 
of  behaviour  without  any  criminality  of  conduct ; 
that  the  lady  who  talks  always  loud,  and  sometimes 
free,  goes  much  abroad,  or  keeps  a  crowd  of  com- 
pany at  home,  rattles  in  a  public  place  with  a  circle 
of  young  fellows,  or  flirts  in  a  corner  with  a  single 
one,  does  all  this  without  the  smallest  bad  intention, 
merely  as  she  puts  on  a  cap,  and  sticks  it  with  fea- 
thers, because  she  has  seen  it  done  by  others  whose 
rank  and  fashion  entitle  thera  to  her  imitation.  Now, 
granting  that  most  of  those  ladies  have  all  the  purity 
of  heart  that  is  contended  (or,  aie  there  no  disagree- 
able consequences,  I  would  ask,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  evil,  exclusive  of  its  reality  ?  Decorum  is  at 
least  the  ensign,  if  not  the  outgitard,  of  virtue  ;  the 
want  of  it,  if  it  does  not  weaken  the  garrison,  will, 
at  least,  imbolden  the  assailants ;  and  a  woman's 
virtue  is  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that  to  be  impreg- 
nable  is   not  enough,   without  the    reputation  of 

But,  though  female  virtue,  in  the  singular,  means 
chastity,  there  are  many  other  endowments,  without 
which  a  woman's  character  is  reproachable,  though 
it  is  not  infamous.  The  mild  demeanour,  the  modest 
deportment,  are  valued  not  only  as  they  denote  ia- 
terual  purity  and  innocence,  but  as  forming  in  them- 
selves the  most  amiable  and  engaging  part  of  the 
female  character.  There  was,  of  old,  a  stifl'  con- 
strained manner,  which  the  moderns  finding  un- 
pleasant, agreed  to  explode,  and,  in  the  common  rage 
of  reformation,  substituted  the  very  opposite  extreme 
in  its  stead ;  to  banish  preciseness,  they  called  in  le- 
vity, and  ceremony  gave  way  to  something  like  mde- 
nesa.  But  fashion  may  alter  the  form,  not  the  es- 
sence of  things;  and  though  we  may  lend  our  laugh. 
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or  even  our  applause,  to  Oie  woman  whose  figure  aad 
conversation  comes  flying  out  upon  us  in  this  fashion- 
nble  forwardness  of  manner ;  yet,  I  believe,  there 
ii  scarce  a  votary  of  the  mode  who  would  wish  his 
sister,  his  wife,  or  even  his  mistress  (I  use  the  word 
in  its  modest  sease),  to  possess  it. 

I  have  hitherto  pointed  my  observationB  chiefly  at 
the  appearance  of  our  ladies  to  the  world,  which,  be- 
sides its  being  more  immediately  the  object  of  public 
censorship,  a  variety  of  strictureB  lately  sent  me  by 
my  correspondents  naturally  led  me  to  consider.  1 
am  afraid,  howeverf  the  same  innovation  begins  to 
appear  in  our  domestic  as  in  our  public  life,  and  that 
the  case  of  my  friend  Mr.  Homespun  is  i^r  from  bemg 
lingular.  Some  of  those  whose  rank  and  station  are 
such  as  to  enforce  example,  and  regulate  opinion, 
think  it  an  honourable  distinction  to  be  able  to  lead, 
irom  the  sober  track  which  the  maxims  of  thdr  mo- 
thers and  grandmothers  had  marked  out  for  them, 
Buch  young  ladies  as  chance,  relationship,  or  neigh- 
bourhood, has  placed  within  the  reach  of  their  in- 
fluence. The  state  of  diffidence  and  dcpendance,  in 
which  a  young  woman  used  to  find  herself  happy 
under  the  protection  of  her  parents  or  guardians, 
they  teach  their  pupils  to  consider  as  incompatible 
with  sense  or  spirit.  With  them  obedience  and  sub- 
ordination are  terms  of  contempt;  even  the  natural 
restraints  of  time  are  disregarded ;  childhood  is  im- 
maturcly  farced  into  youth,  and  youth  assumes  the 
confidence  and  self-government  of  age ;  domestic 
duties  are  held  to  be  slavish,  and  domestic  enjoy- 
meols  insipid. 

There  is  an  appearance  of  brilliancy  in  the  plea- 
sures of  high  life  and  fashion,  which  naturally  daz- 
zles and  seduces  the  young  and  inexperienced.  But 
let  them  not  believe  that  the  scale  of  fortune  is  the 
standardof  happiness,  or  the  whirl  of  pleasure,  which 
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their  patronesseB  describe,  productive  of  the  satis- 
faction which  they  Eiffect  to  enjoy  in  it.  Could  they 
trace  its  course  through  a  mouth,  a  week,  or  a  dayi 
of  that  life  which  they  enjoy,  they  would  fiud  it  com- 
mouly  expire  io  languor,  or  end  in  disappointment! 
They  would  see  the  daughters  of  fashion  in  a  state 
the  most  painful  of  any,  obliged  to  cover  hatred  with 
the  smile  of  friendship,  and  anguish  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  gaiety  ;  they  would  see  the  mistress  of 
the  feast,  or  the  aireetress  of  the  rout,  at  the  table, 
or  in  the  drawing-room,  in  the  very  scene  of  her 

pride,  torn  with  those  jarring  passions  which ■ 

but  I  will  not  talk  like  a  moralist which  maks 

duchesses  mean,  and  the  finest  women  in  the  world 
ugly.  I  do  them  no  injustice  :  for  I  state  this  at  the 
time  of  possession;  its  value  in  Tcfiectim  1  forbear  to 
esdmate. 

If  I  dared  to  contrast  this  with  a  picture  of  do- 
mestic pleasure  ;  were  I  to  eKhibit  a  family  virtuous 
and  happy,  where  affection  takes  place  of  duty,  and 
obedience  is  enjoyed,  not  exacted;  where  the  hap- 
piness of  every  individual  is  reflected  upon  the  so- 
ciety, and  a  certain  tender  solicitude  about  eacb 
other,  gives  a  more  delicate  sense  of  pleasure  than 
any  enjoyment  merely  selfish  can  produce  jrcould  I 
paint  them  iu  their  littie  circles  of  business  or  of 
araiiaement,  of  sentiment  or  of  gaiety,  I  am  per- 
suaded the  scene  would  be  too  venerable  for  the  most 
irreverent  to  deride,  and  its  happiness  too  apparent 
for  the  most  dissipated  to  deny.  Yet  to  be  the  child 
or  mother  of  such  a  family,  is  often  foregone  for  the 
miserable  vanity  of  aping  some  woman,  weak  as  she 
is  worthless,  despised  in  the  midst  of  flattery,  and 
wretched  in  the  very  centre  of  dissipation. 

I  have  limited  this  remonstrance  to  motives  merely 
temporal,  because  1  am  informed,  some  of  our  high- 
bred females  deny  the  reality  of  any  other.     This 
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refinement  of  infidelity  is  one  of  those  new  acquire- 
.  ntents,  which,  till  of  late,  were  altogether  unknown 
to  the  ladies  of  this  country,  and  which  I  hope  very, 
very  few  of  them  are  yet  possessed  of.  1  mean  not  to 
dispute  the  solidity  of  their  system,  as  1  am  per- 
■uaded  they  have  studied  the  subject  deeply,  and 
under  very  able  and  learned  masters.  1  would  only 
take  the  liberty  of  hinting;  the  purpose  for  which,  I 
liave  been  told  by  Some  fashionable  men,  such  doc- 
trines have  frequently  been  taught.  It  seems,  it  Is 
understood  by  the  young;er  class  of  out  philosophers^ 
that  a  woman  never  thinks  herself  quite  alone,  tWl 
■he  has  put  God  out  of  the  way,  as  well  as  her  hus- 
bami.~V, 
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ForlctDqae  Gj'tirij  forteoicjiK!  CJoanlfium. — Vibo. 

There  is  hardly  any  species  of  writing  more  diffi- 
cult than  that  of  drawing  ciiaracters  ;  and  hence  it 
is  that  so  few  authors  have  excelled  in  it.  Among 
those  writers  who  have  confined  themselves  merely 
to  this  sort  of  composition,  I'heophrattus  holds  the 
first  place  among  the  ancients,  and  La  Bmyere  among 
&c  moderns.  But,  besides  those  who  have  profess- 
edly confined  themselves  to  the  delineation  of  cha- 
racter, every  historian  who  relates  events,  and  who 
describes  the  disposition  and  qualities  of  the  persons 
ttngaged  in  them,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  writer  of 
'characters. 

There  are  two  methods  by  whicli  a  character  may 
be  delineated ;  and  different  authors  have,  Jnore  or 
less,  adopted  the  one  or  the  other.  A  character  may 
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either  be  given  by  describing  the  internal  feelings  of 
the  mind,  and  by  relating  the  qualities  with  which 
the  person  is  endowed ;  or,  witliout  mentioning  in 
general  the  internal  qualitiea  which  he  possesses,  an 
account  may  be  given  of  his  external  conduct,  of  his 
behaviour  on  this  or  that  occasion,  and  how  he  was 
affected  by  this  or  that  event. 

An  author  who  draws  characters  in  the  first  man- 
ner, employs  those  words  that  denote  the  general 
qualities  of  the  mind ;  and  by  means  of  these  he 
gives  a  description  and  view  of  the  character.  He 
pas<«es  over  the  particular  circumstances  of  behaviour 
and  conduct  which  lead  to  the  general  conclusion 
with  regard  to  the  character,  and  gives  the  conclu- 
sion itself. 

But  an  author  who  draws  characters  in  the  other 
manner  above  alluded  to,  instead  of  giving  the  gene- 
ral conclusion  deduced  from  the  observation  of  par- 
ticular circuipstances  of  conduct,  gives  a  view  of  the 
particulars  themselves,  and  of  the  externa!  conduct 
of  the  person  whose  character  he  wishes  to  represent, 
leaving  his  readers  to  form  their  own  conclusion 
from  that  view  which  he  has  given.  Of  the  two  au- 
thors I  have  mentioned,  each  excels  in  one  of  those 
opposite  manners.  In  every  instance  I  can  recollect, 
excepting  the  extravagant  picture  of  theabsenl  man, 
La  Bruyere  lays  before  his  readers  the  internal  feel-»  \  i 
ings  of  the  character  he  wishes  to  represent;  while 
Theophrastus  gives  the  action  which  the  internal  feel-  j 
ings  produce. 

Of  these  different  modes  of  delineating  characters, 
each  has  its  peculiar  advantages.  The  best  method 
of  giving  a  full  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  character,  may  be  by  a  general  enu- 
meration of  the  qualities  of  mind  with  which  the  per- 
son is  endowed;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is,  per- 
haps, impossible  to  mark  the  nice  and  delicate  shades 
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of  character,  without  bringing  the  image  more  fully 
before  the  eye,  and  placing  the  person  in  that  situa- 
tion which  calls  him  forth  into  action. 

In  these  two  different  manners,  there  are  faults 
into  which  authors,  following  the  one  or  the  other, 
are  apt  to  fall,  and  which  they  should  studiously  en- 
deavour to  avoid.  An  author  who  gives  tlie  internal 
qualities  of  the  character,  should  guard  against  be- 
ing too  general;  he  who  gives  views  of  the  conduct, 
and  represents  the  actions  tliemselves,  should  avoid 
being  too  particular.  When  the  internal  qualities  of 
the  mind  are  described,  they  may  be  expressed  in 
such  vague  and  general  terms,  as  to  lay  before  the 
reader  no  marked  distinguishing  feature;  when, 
again,  in  the  views  which  are  given  of  the  conduct, 
the  detail  is  too  particular,  the  autJior  is  apt  to  tire 
by  becoming  tedious,  or  to  disgust  by  being  trifling 
or  familiar,  or  by  approaching  to  vulgarity.  Some 
of  our  most  celebrated  historians  have  committed 
errors  of  the  first  sort ;  when,  at  the  end  of  a  reign, 
or  at  the  exit  of  a  hero,  they  draw  the  character  of 
the  king,  or  great  man,  and  tell  their  readers,  that 
the  person  they  are  taking  leave  of,  was  brave,  gener- 
ous, jvst,  humane ;  or  the  tyrant  they  have  been  de- 
claiming against,  was  cruel,  haughty,  jealous,  deceit- 
jful;  these  general  qualities  are  so  little  distinguish- 
ing, that  they  may  be  applied,  almost,  to  any  very 
good,  or  very  bad  man  in  the  history.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  author,  in  order  to  give  a  parti- 
cular view  of  the  person  of  whom  he  writes,  tells  hta 
readers,  what  such  person  did  before,  and  what 
after  dinner ;  what  before,  and  what  after  he  slept ; 
if  his  vivacity  prevent  him  from  appearing  tedious, 
he  will  at  least  be  in  danger  of  displeasing  by  the 
appearance  of  vulgarity  or  affectation. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe,  tliat,  in  making 
a  right  choice  of  the  different  manners  in  which  a 
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character  may  be  drawn,  much  depends  upon  the 
subject,  or  design  of  the  author ;  one  method  may 
be  more  suited  to  one  kind  of  composition  than  to 
another.  Thus  the  author  who  confines  himself 
merely  lo  drawing  characters,  the  historian  who 
draws  a  character  arising  only  from,  or  illustrating, 
the  events  he  records,  or  the  novelist  who  delineates 
characters  by  feigned  circumstances  and  situations, 
have  each  their  several  objects,  and  different  man- 
ners may  be  properly  adopted  by  each  of  them. 
Writers,  such  as  Theophrastus  and  La  Bruyere,  take 
for  their  object  a  character  governed  by  some  one 
passion,  absorbing  all  others,  and  influencing  the 
man  in  every  thing ;  the  miser,  the  epicure,  the  drunk- 
ard, &c.  Ihe  business  of  the  historian  is  more  dif- 
ficult and  more  extensive ;  he  takes  the  complicated 
characters  in  real  life ;  he  must  give  a  view  of  every 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  personage,  the 
good  and  the  bad,  the  fierce  and  the  gentle,  all  the 
strange  diversities  which  life  presents. 

Novel-writers  ought,  like  the  professed  writers  of 
character,  to  have  it  generally  in  view  to  illustrate 
some  one  distinguishiDg  feature  or  passion  of  the 
mind ;  but  then  they  have  it  in  their  power,  by  the 
assistance  of  story,  and  by  inventing  circumstances 
and  situation,  to  exhibit  its  leading  features  in  every 
possible  point  of  view.  The  great  error  indeed,  into 
which  novel-writers  commonly  fall,  is,  that  they  at- 
tend more  to  the  stoiy  and  to  the  circumstances  they 
relate,  than  to  giving  new  and  just  views  of  the 
character  oT  the  person  they  present.  Their  general 
method  is  to  affix  names  to  certain  personages,  whom 
they  introduce  to  their  readers,  whom  they  lead 
through  dangers  and  distresses,  or  exhibit  in  circum- 
stances of  ridicule,  without  having  it  in  view  to  il- 
lustrate any  one  predominant  or  leading  principle  of 
the  human  heart;  without  making  their  readers  one 
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bit  better  acquainted  with  the  characteristic  features 
of  those  persons  at  the  end  of  the  story  than  at  the 
beginning.  Hence  there  are  so  few  novels  which 
give  lasting  pleasure,  or  can  bear  to  be  perused 
oftener  than  once.  From  the  surprise  occasioned  by 
the  novelty  or  nature  of  the  events,  they  may  carry 
their  readers  once  through  them ;  but,  as  they  do  not 
illustrate  any  of  the  principles  of  the  mind,  or  give 
any  interesting  views  of  character,  they  raise  no  de- 
sire for  a  second  perusal,  and  ever  after  lie  neglected 
on  the  shelf. 

How  very  different  from  these  are  the  novels, 
which,  in  place  of  relying  upon  the  mere  force  of 
incident,  bring  the  characters  of  their  personages 
fully  before  us,  paint  all  their  shades  and  attitudes, 
and  by  making  us,  as  it  were,  intimately  acquainted 
with  them,  deeply  engage  our  hearts  in  every  circum- 
stance which  can  affect  them?  This  happy  talent  of 
delineating  all  the  delicate  features  and  nice  tints  of 
human  character,  never  fails  to  delight,  and  will  often 
atone  for  many  defects.  It  is  this  which  renders 
Richardson  so  interesting,  in  spite  of  his  immeasur- 
able tediousness ;  it  is  this  which  will  render  Field- 
%  ng  ever  delightful,  notwithstanding  the  indelicate 
y  ioarseness  with  which  he  often  offends  us. — A. 
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Happiness  has  been  compared,  by  one  of  my  pre- 
decessors, to  a  Game;  and  he  has  prescribed  cer- 
tain rules  to  be  followed  by  the  players.  These,  in- 
deed, are  more  necessary  than  one  might  suppose  at 
first  sight;  this  game,  like  most  others,  being  as 
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ft  n  I  t  by  bad  piai/  as  by  Hi  lack.  The  circuro- 
t  1    ID  placed  ill,  some  of  which  I  communi- 

t  d  to  my     aders  in  iiiy  infroductory  paper,  make 
ft  t  of  lookei-onat  this  game;  and,  like 

all  Ik  D,  I  think  I  discover  blunders  in  the 
play  of  my  neighbours,  who  frequently  lose  the  ad- 
vantages their  fortune  lays  open  to  them,  • 

To  chase  tlie  allusion  a  little  farther,  it  is  seldom 
that  opportunities  occur  ef  brilliont  strokes  or  deep 
calculation.  With  most  of  us,  the  ordinary  little 
stake  is  all  that  is  played  for;  and  he  who  goes  on 
observing  the  common  rules  of  the  game.aad  keep- 
ing his  temper  in  the  reverses  of  it,  will  find  himself 
a  gainer  at  last.  In  plainer  language,  happiness,  with 
the  bulk  of  men,  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  power 
of  enjoying  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  life,  and  in  not 
being  too  easily  hurt  by  the  little  disquietudes  of  it. 
There  is  a  certain  Rneness  of  soul,  and  delicacy  of 
sentiment,  with  which  few  situations  accord,  to 
which  many  seeming  harmless  ones  give  the  greatest 
uneasiness.  The  art  '  de»ipcre  in  loco'  (by  which  I 
understand  being  able  not  only  to  trifle,  upon  occa- 
sion, ourselves,  but  also  to  bear  the  foolery  of  others), 
is  a  qualification  estremely  useful  for  smoothing  a. 
man's  way  through  the  world. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thinking,  by  some 
circumstances  in  a  visit  I  had  lately  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  from  my  friend  Mr.  Dmphraville,  with  , 
whom  1  made  my  readers  acquainted  in  some  former  I 
numbers.  A  particular  piece  of  business  occurred," 
which  made  it  expedient  foi  him  to  come  to  town  ,' 
and  though  he  was,  at  first,  extremely  averse  from' 
the  journey,  having  never  liked  great  towns,  and 
now  relishing  them  less  than  ever,  yet  the  remon- 
strances of  his  man  of  business,  aided  by  very  urgent 
requests  from  me,  at  length  overcame  him.  He  set 
out,  therefore,  attended  by  his  old  family-servant. 
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Johi^  whom  I  had  not  failed  to  remember  in  my  in- 
vitation  to  his  master. 

At  the  first  stage  on  the  road  John  told  me.  his 
master  looked  sad,  eat  little,  and  spoke  less.  Though 
the  landlord  ushered  in  dinner  in  perGon,  and  gave 
his  guest  a  very  minute  desciiptioa  of  his  manner 
of  feeding  hie  mutttm,  Mr.  Umphraville  remained  a 
hearer  only,  and  shewed  no  inclination  to  have  him 
sit  down  and  partake  of  his  own  dishes;  and,  though 
he  desired  him,  indeed,  to  taste  the  wine,  of  which 
he  brought  in  a  bottle  after  dinner,  he  told  him,  at 
the  same  time,  to  let  the  ostler  know  he  should  wast 
hie  horses  as  soon  as  possible.  The  landlord  I^ 
the  room,  and  told  John,  who  was  eating  his  dinner, 
somewhat  more  deliberately,  in  the  kitchen,  that  his 
roaster  seemed  a  melancholy  kind  of  a  gentleman, 
not  half  so  good-humoured  as  his  neig;hbour  Mr. 
Jolly. 

John,  who  is  interested  both  in  the  happiness  and 
honour  of  his  master,  endeavoured  to  mend  matters 
in  the  evening,  by  introducing  the  hostess  very  par-- 
ticularly  to  Mr. Umphraville;  and, indeed, venturing 
to  invite  her  to  sup  with  him.  Umphraville  wag  too 
shy,  or  too  civil,  to  decline  the  lady's  company,  and 
John  valued  himself  on  having  procured  him  so 
agreeable  a  companion.  His  master  complained  to 
me,  since  he  came  to  town,  of  the  oppression  of  this 
landlady's  company,  and  declared  his  resolution  of 
not  stopping  at  the  George  on  his  way  home. 

The  morning  after  his  arrival  at  my  house,  while 
we  were  sitting  together,  talking  of  old  stories,  and 
old  friends,  with  all  the  Bncr  feelings  afloat  about 
us,  John  entered  with  a  took  of  much  satisfaction, 
announcing  the  name  of  Mr.  Bearskin.  This  gentle- 
man is  a  first  cousin  of  Umphraville' s,  who  resides 
in  town,  and  whom  he  had  not  seen  these  six  years. 
He  was  bred  a  mercer,  but  afterward  extended  his 
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dealings  with  his  capital,  and  lias  been  concerned  in 
several  great  mercantile  transactions.  While  Um- 
phraviHe,  with  all  his  genius,  and  all  liis  accomplish- 
ments, was  barely  preserving  his  estate  from  ruin  at 
home,  this  man,  by  dint  of  industry  and  applicatioo, 
and  partly  from  the  want  of  genius  and  accomplish- 
ments, has  amassed  a  fortune  greater  than  the  rich- 
est of  his  cousin's  ancestors  was  ever  possessed  of. 
He  holds  Ufnphraville  in  some  respect,  however,  as 
the  representative  of  his  mother's  fumily,  from  which 
he  derives  all  his  ^ntility,  his  father  having  sprutig 
nobody  knows  whence,  Eind  lived  nobody  Icnows 
how,  till  he  appeared  hehiud  the  counter  of  a  wool- 
len-draper, to  whose  shop  and  business  he  succeeded. 

My  friend,  though  he  could  have  excused  his  vi^it 
at  this  time,  received  him  with  politeness.  He  in- 
troduced bim  to  me  as  his  neat  relation  ;  on  which 
the  other,  who  mixes  the  flippant  civility  of  his 
former  profession  with  somewhat  of  the  monied  con- 
fidence of  his  present  one,  made  me  a  handsome 
compliment,  and  congratulated  Mr.  Umphraville  on 
the  possession  of  such  a  friend.  He  concluded, 
however,  with  a  distant  insinuation  of  liU  house's 
being  a  more  natural  home  fur  his  cousin  whL^n  in 
town,  than  that  of  any  other  person.  This  led  to  a 
description  of  that  house,  its  rooms,  and  its  furni- 
ture, in  which  he  made  no  inconsiderable  eulogium 
on  his  own  taste,  the  taste  of  his  wife,  and  the  taste 
of  the  times.  Umphraville  blushed,  bit  his  lips, 
complained  of  the  heat  of  the  room,  changed  his 
seat,  ID  short  suffered  "torture  all  the  way  from  the 
cellar  to  the  garret. 

Mr.  Bearskin  closed  this  description  of  his  house 
with  an  expression  of  his  and  his  wife's  earnest  de- 
sire to  see  their  cousin  there.  Umphraville  declared 
his  intention  of  calling  to  inquire  after  Mrs.  Bear- 
skin and  the  youDg  folks,  mentioning,  at  ihe  >>ams 
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time,  tilt  shoitneaa  of  his  proposed  stay  in  tovn, 
and  the  hurry  his  business  would  necessarily  keep 
him  in  while  he  remained.  But  this  declaration  by 
no  means  satisfied  his  kinsman  ;  he  insisted  on  his 
spending  a  day  with  ihem  so  warmly,  that  the  other 
was  at  last  overcome,  and  the  third  day  after  was 
fixed  ou  for  that  purpose,  whicli  Mr.  Bearskin  in- 
formed U9  would  be  the  more  agreeable  to  all  par- 
ties, as  he  should  then  have  an  opportunity  of  iutio- 
ducing  us  to  his  London  correspondent,  a  man  of 
great  fortune,  who  had  iuat  arrived  here  on  a  jaunt 
to  see  the  country,  and  had  promised  him  the  fa- 
vour of  eating  a  bit  of  mutton  with  him  on  that  day. 
I  would  haveescusedmyself  from  being  of  the  party; 
but  not  having,  any  more  than  Umphraville,  a  talent 
at  refusal,  was,  like  him,  overpowered  by  the  solici- 
tations of  his  cousin. 

The  history  of  that  dinner  I  may  possibly  give  my 
readers  hereafter,  in  a  separate  paper,  a  dinner,  now 
a-days,  being  a  matter  of  consequence,  and  not  to 
be  managed  in  an  epUode.  The  time  between  was 
devoted  by  Mr.  Umphraville  to  business,  in  which 
he  was  pleased  commonly  to  ask  my  advice,  and  to 
communicate  his  opinions.  The  last  1  found  gene- 
rally unfavourable  both  of  men  and  things ;  my 
friend  carries  the  '  priscajides'  too  much  about  witt 
him  to  be  perfectly* pleased  in  his  dealings  with 
people  of  business.  When  we  returned  home  in  the 
evening,  he  seemed  to  feel  a  relief  in  having  got 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  world,  and  muttered  expres- 
sions, not  to  mention  the  inflections  of  his  counte- 
nance, which,  if  fairly  set  down  on  paper,  would  al- 
most amount  to  calling  his  banker  a  Jew,  his  lavyer 
not  a  gentleman,  and  his  agent  a  pettifogger.  He 
was,  however,  vei-y  ready  to  clap  up  a  truce  with  his 
ideas  when  in  company  with  these  several  person- 
ages ;  and  though  he  thought  he  saw  them  taking 
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advantages,  of  which  I  am  persuaded  they  were  per- 
fectly innocent,  lie  was  contented  to  turn  his  face 
another  way,  and  pass  on.  A  man  of  Umphraville'a 
disposition  is  willing  to  suffer  all  the  penalties  of 
siUiness,  but  that  of  being  thought  silly.^I. 
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Amoko  the  many  advanta^s  arisingfrom  cultivated 
sentiment,  one  of  the  first  and  most  truly  valuable, 
is  that  delicate  complacency  of  mind  which  leads  us 
to  consult  the  feelings  of  those  with  whom  we  live, 
by  shewing  a  disposition  to  gratify  them  as  far  as  in 
our  power,  and  by  avoiding  whatever  has  a  contrary 
tendency. 

They  must,  indeed,  have  attended  little  to  what 
passes  in  the  world  who  do  not  know  the  importance 
of  this  disposition ;  who  have  not  observed,  that  the 
want  of  it  often  poisons  the  domestic  happiness  of 
families,  whose  felicity  every  other  circumstance 
concurs  to  promote. 

Among  the  letters  lately  received  from  my  cor- 
respondents, are  two,  which,  as  they  afford  a  lively 
picture  of  the  bad  consequences  resulting  from  the 
neglect  of  this  complacency,  1  shall  here  lay  before 
my  readers.  The  first  is  from  n  lady,  who  writes 
as  follows : 

'To  THE  Author  of  thf. 

■SIR, 

'  My  father  was  a  merchant  of 
who  gave  me  a  good  education,  and 
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leveral  tTtousand  pounds.  WUh  these  advantages, 
a  tolerable  person,  and  I  thiok  not  an  unamiable 
temper,  I  was  not  long  arrived  at  womanhood  be- 
fore I  found  myself  possessed  of  many  adoiirers. 
Among  others  was  Mr.  Gold,  a  gentleman  of  a  very 
respectable  character,  who  hod  some  connexions  in 
trade  with  my  father ;  to  him,  being  a  young  man 
of  good  figure,  and  of  very  open  and  obliging  man- 
ners, I  soon  gave  the  preference,  and  we  were  ac- 
cordingly married  with  the  universal  approbation  of 
my  friends. 

'  We  have  now  lived  together  above  three  years, 
and  I  have  brought  him  two  boys  and  a  girl,  all 
very  fine  children.  I  go  little  abroad,  attend  to  no- 
thing so  much  as  the  economy  of  our  family,  am  as 
obliging  as  possible  to  all  my  husband's  friends,  and 
study  in  every  particular  to  be  a  kind  and  dutiful 
wife.  Mr.  Gold's  reputation  and  suecesg  in  busi- 
ness daily  increase,  and  he  is,  in  the  main,  a  kind 
and  attentive  husband ;  yet  I  find  him  so  particular  in 
his  temper,  and  so  often  out  of  humour  about  trifles, 
that  in  spite  of  all  those  comfortable  circumstances, 
.   I  am  perfeclly  unhappy. 

'  At  one  time  he  finds  fault  with  the  dishes  al 
table  ;  at  another,  with  the  choice  of  my  maid-ser- 
vants ;  sometimes  be  is  displeased  with  the  trimming 
of  my  gown,  sometimes  with  the  shape  of  my  cloak, 
or  the  figure  of  my  head-dress  ;  and  should  I  chance 
to  give  an  opinion  on  any  subject  which  is  not  per- 
fectly to  his  mind,  he  probably  looks  out  of  humour 
at  the  time,  and  he  is  sure  to  chide  me  about  it  when 

'  It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  I  have  been 

right  or  wrong  in  any  of  these  particulars.    If  I  say 

a  word  iu  defence  of  my  choice  or  opinion,  it  is  sure 

to  make  matters  worse,  and  I  am  only  called  a  fool 

1.    (or  my  pains;  or,  if  I  express  my  wonder  that  he 
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should  give  himself  imeasioesfi  about  such  trifles,  be 
answers  sullenly,  that,  to  be  sure,  every  tbing  is  a 
iri^  in  which  I  choose  to  disoblige  him. 

'  It  was  but  the  other  day,  as  we  were  just  goio^ 
out  to  diae  at  a  friend's  house,  he  told  me  my  govn 
was  extremely  ugly.  I  answered,  his  observation 
surprised  me,  for  it  was  garnet,  and  I  had  taken  it 
ofF  on  hearing  him  say  he  wondered  I  never  chose 
one  of  that  colour.  Upon  this  be  got  into  a  passion, 
said  it  was  vei-y  odd  1  should  charge  my  bad  taste 
upon  bim ;  he  had  never  made  any  such  observa- 
tion, for  the  colour  was  his  aversion.  The  dispute 
at  last  grew  so  warm,  that  I  threw  myself  down  on 
a  settee,  unable  to  continue  it,  while  he  flung  out  of 
the  room,  ordered  away  the  coach  from  the  door, 
and  wrote  an  apology  to  his  friend  for  our  not  wait- 
ing upon  him. 

'  Wedined  in  our  different  apartments;  and  though 
I  believe,  we  were  equally  sorry  for  what  had  passed, 
and  Mr.  Gold,  when  we  met  at  supper,  asked  my 
pardon  for  having  contradicted  me  so  roughly:  yet 
we  had  not  sat  half  an  hour  together,  when  be  told 
me,  that,  after  all,  I  was  certainly  mistaken,  in  say- 
ing he  had  recommended  a  garnet  colour;  and  when 
I  very  coolly  assured  him  1  was  not,  he  renewed  the 
dispute  with  as  much  keenness  as  ever.  We  parted 
in  the  same  bad  humour  we  had  done  before  dinner, 
and  1  liave  hardly  had  a  pleasant  look  from  him 

'  In  a  word,  Mr.  Gold  will  allow  me  to  have  no 
mind  but  his ;  and,  unless  1  can  see  with  his  eyes, 
hear  with  bis  ears,  and  taste  with  his  palate  (none 
of  which  1  can  very  easily  bring  myself  to  do,  as 
you  must  know  all  of  them  are  somewhat  parliculai:), 
I  see  no  prospect  of  our  situation  changing  for  the 
better;  and  what  makes  our  present  one  doubly 
provoking  is,  that,  but  for  this  unfortunate  weakness, 
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Mr.  Gold,  who  is,  in  other  respects,  a  very  worthy 
man,  would  make  one  of  the  best  of  husbands. 

'  Praj  tell  me.  Sir,  what  I  should  do  in  this  sitna- 
tion^  or  take  your  own  way  of  letting  my  husband 
see  his  weakness,*  the  reformation  of  which  woold 
be  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings  to 

Yours,  &c.        Susannah  Gold.' 

I  was  thinking  how  I  should  answer  this  letter, 
or  in  what  way  I  could  be  useful  to  my  correspon- 
dent, when  I  received  the  following,  the  insertion  of 
which  is,  I  believe,  the  best  reply  I  can  make  to  it 

*  To  THE  Author  of  the  Mirror. 

•  SIR, 

*  I  was  bred  a  merchant ;  by  my  success  in  trade 
1  am  now  in  affluent  circumstances,  and  I  have  rea- 
son to  think  that  I  am  so  with  an  unblemished  cha- 
racter. 

'  Some  years  ago,  I  married  the  daughter  of  a  re- 
spectable citizen,  who  brought  a  comfortable  addi- 
tion to  my  fortune ;  and,  as  she  had  been  virtuously 
educated,  and  seemed  cheerful  and  good-tempered, 
as  I  was  myself  naturally  of  a  domestic  turn,  and 
■resolved  to  make  a  good  husband,  I  thought  we  bade 
fair  for  being  happy  in  each  other. 

'  But^  though  I  must  do  my  spouse  the  justice  to 
say,  that  she  is  discreet  and  prudent,  attentive  to  the 
afiairs  of  her  family,  a  careful  and  fond  mother  to 
her  children,  and,  in  many  respects,  an  affectionate 
and  dutiful  wife ;  yet  one  foible  in  her  temper  de- 
stroys the  effect  of  all  these  good  qualities.  She  is 
so  much  attached  to  her  own  opinions  in  every  trifle, 
so  impatient  of  contradiction  in  them,  and  withal  so 
ready  to  dispute  mine,  that  if  I  disapprove  of  her 
taste  or  sentiments,  in  any  one  particular,  or  seem 
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diasatiafied,  when  she  disapproves  of  my  taste  or 
sentiments,  it  is  the  certain  source  of  a  quarrel ;  and 
wbile  we  perfectly  agree  as  to  our  general  plan  of 
life,  and  every  essential  circumstance  of  our  domes- 
*tic  economy,  this  silly  fancy,  that  1  must  eat,  dress, 
think,  and  speak,  precisely  as  she  would  have  me, 
wbile  she  wiH  not  accommodate  herself  to  me  in  the 
most  trifling  of  these  particulars,  gives  me  perpe- 
tual uneasiness;  and  with  almost  every  thing  1  could 
wish,  a  genteel  income,  a  good  reputation,  promising 
children,  and  a  virtuous  wife,  whom  I  sincerely  es- 
teem, 1  have  the  mortification  to  find  myself  abso- 
lutely unhappy. 

'  I  am  sure  this  foible  of  my  poor  wife's  will  ap- 
pear to  jou,  Mr.  Mirror,  in  its  proper  light ;  your 
making  it  appear  so  to  her,  may  be  the  means  of 
alleviating  our  mutual  distress  ;  for,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  believe  she  is  almost  as  great  a  sufferer  as 
I  am.  I  hope  you  will  gratify  me  in  this  desire  ;  by 
doing  80  you  may  be  of  general  service,  and  will 
particularly  oblige 

Your  constant  reader,  and 

Obedient  humble  servant, 

Nathaniel  Gold.' 

On  comparing  these  two  letters  it  is  evident  that, 
from  the  want  of  that  complacenci/  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  this  paper,  the  very  sensibility  of  tem- 
per, and  strength  of  affection,  which,  under  ils  in- 
fluence, would  have  made  this  good  couple  happy, 
has  had  a  quite  contrary  effect.  The  source  of  the 
disquiet  they  complain  of,  is  nothing  else  than  the 
want  of  that  respect  for  the  taste,  feelings,  and  opi- 
nions of  each  other,  which  constitutes  the  disposi- 
tion I  have  recommended  above,  and  which,  so  far 
from  being  inconsistent  with  a  reasonable  desire  of 


reformiiig  each  olher  in  these  particulars,  is  the  mott 
probable  means  of  aceomplishing  it. 

Nor  is  the  case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gold  singiilfti  in 
this  respect.  By  much  the  greatest  part  of  domestic 
quEinela  originate  from  the  want  of  this  pliancy  of 
disposition,  which  people  Beem,  very  absurdly,  to 
suppose  may  be  dispensed  with  in  trifles.  I  have 
known  a  man  who  would  have  parted  with  half  his 
estate  to  serve  a  friend,  to  whom  he  would  not  have 
yielded  a  hair's  breadth  in  an  argument.  But  the 
lesser  virtues  must  be  attended  to  as  well  as  the 
greater  ;  the  manners  as  well  as  the  duties  of  life. 
They  form  a  sort  of  pocket  com,  which,  though  rl 
does  not  enter  into  g^eat  and  important  transactions, 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  common  and  ordinary 
intercourse. — K. 


N"  34.     SATURDAY,  MAY  S 


In  compliance  with  a  promise  I  made  my  readers  at 
the  close  of  last  Saturday's  paper  (at  least  it  was 
that  sort  of  promise  which  a  man  keeps  when  the 
thing  suits  his  inclination),  I  proceed  to  give  them 
au  account  of  that  dinner  to  which  my  friend  Mr. 
Umphravilie  and  1  were  invited  by  his  cousin  Mr. 
Bearskin, 

On  our  way  to  the  house,  I  perceived  certain 
symptoms  of  dissatisfaction,  which  my  friend  could 
not  help  bringing  forth,  though  he  durst  not  impate 
them  to  the  right  cause,  as  I  have  heard  of  men 
beating  their  wires  at  home,  to  revenge  themselves 
for  the  crosses  they  had    met  with  abroad. 
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complaiaed  of  the  moistneas  of  tlie  weather,  and  the 
dirtiQesE  of  the  street;  w&a  quite  fatigued  with  the 
length  of  the  way  (Mr.  Bearskio'E  house  being 
fashionably  eccentric),  and  almost  cursed  the  tailor 
for  the  tightness  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  which  he  had 
bespoke  on  his  arrival  in  town,  and  had  now  put  on 
for  the  first  time.  His  chagrin,  I  believe,  was  in- 
creased  by  his  having  just  learned  from  his  lawyer, 
th^  the  business  he  came  to  town  about  could  not 
he  finished  at  the  dme  he  expected,  but  would  pro- 
bably last  a  week  longer. 

When  we  entered  Mr.  Bearskin's  drawing-room, 
we  found  his  wife  sitting  with  his  three  daughters 
ready  to  receive  us.  It  was  easy  to  see,  by  the  air 
of  the  lady,  that  she  was  perfectly  mistress  of  the 
house,  and  that  her  husband  was  only  a  secondary 

Eflon  there ;  he  seemed,  however,  contented  with 
situation,  and  an  admirer  of  his  wife  ;  a  sort  of 
lap-dog  husband  (of  whom  I  have  seen  many),  who 
looks  sleek,  runs  about  briskly,  and,  though  he  now 
and  then  gets  a.  kick  from  his  mistress,  is  as  ready 
to  play  over  his  tricks  again  as  ever. 

Mr.  Bearskin,  after  many  expressions  of  his  hap- 
piness in  seeing  his  cousin  in  his  new  house,  pro- 
posed walking  uB  down  stairs  again,  to  begin  shew- 
ing it  from  the  ground-story  upwards.  Umphraville, 
though  I  saw  him  sweating  at  the  idea,  was  ready  to 
follow  his  conductor,  when  we  were  saved  by  the 
interposition  of  the  lady,  who  uttered  a  '  Psha  I 
Mr.  Bearskin,'  with  so  significant  a  look,  that  her 
husband  instantly  dropped  his  design,  saying,  '  to 
be  sure  there  was  not  much  worth  seeing,  though  he 
could  have  wished  to  have  shewn  his  cousin  his  itii(fy, 
which  he  thought  was  tolerably  clever.' — '  I  thought, 
Papa,'  said  the  eldest  of  the  Misses,  '  it  was  not 
quite  in  order  yet.' — '  Why,  not  altogether ;'  replied 
her  father:  '  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  up  my 

xxxiv.  0 
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heads,  aa  Pope  han  lost  an  ear,  and  Homer  the  left 
side  of  liis  beard,  by  the  carelessness  of  a  packert 
and  I  want  about  three  feet  and  a  half  of  folios  of 
my  lowest  shelf.' — '  I  don't  care  if  there  was  not  a 
folio  in  the  world.'  rejoined  Miss-  '  Child  1'  said  her 
mother  in  a  tone  of  rebuke — Miss  bridled  up  and 
was  silent; — I  smiled i—Umphravi He  walked  to  the 
window,  and  wiped  his  forehead. 

Bearskin  now  pulled  out  his  watch,  and,  telling 
tiie  hour,  said,  he  wondered  his  friend  Mr.  Blubber 
was  not  come,  as  be  was  generally  punctual  to  a 
minute.  While  he  spoke,  a  loud  rap  at  the  doot 
announced  the  expected  company ;  and  presently 
Mr.  Blubber,  his  wife,  a  son,  and  two  daughters, 
entered  the  room.  The  first  had  on  an  old-ifashion- 
ed  pompadour  coat  with  gold  buttons,  and  very  to- 
luminous  sleeves,  bis  head  adorned  by  a  large  major 
wig,  with  curls  as  white  and  as  stiff  as  if  they  had 
been  cast  in  plaster  of  Paris  ;  but  the  females,  and 
heir  of  the  family,  were  dressed  in  the  very  height 
of  the  mode.  Bearskin  introduced  the  old  gentie- 
man  to  his  cousin,  Mr,  Umphraville:--'  Mr.  Blub- 
ber, Sir,  a  very  particular  friend  of  mine,  and  (turn- 
ing to  me  with  a  whisper)  worth  fourscore  thousand 
pounds,  if  he's  worth  a  farthing.'  Blubber  said,  he 
feared  they  had  kept  us  waiting;  but  that  his  wife 
and  daughters  had  got  under  the  bands  of  the  hair- 
dresser, and  he  verilythought  would  never  have  done 
with  him.  The  ladies  were  too  busy  to  reply  to  this 
accusation;  tlieyhadgoneinto  a  committee  oftaquiiy 
on  Mr.  Edward  Blubber's  waistcoat,  which  had  been 
tamboured,  it  seems,  by  his  sisters,  and  was 


sally  declared  to  be  mottstmus  handm 


The 


young 


man  himself  seemed  to  be  highly  delighted  with  the 
reflection  of  it  in  a  mirror  that  stood  opposite  to  him. 
'  Isn't  it  vastly  pretty,  Sir?'  said  one  of  the  young 
ladies  lo  Umphraville,     '  Ma'am  V  said  be,  starting 
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from  a  reverie,  in  which  1  saw,  by  his  countenance, 
he  was  meditating'  on  the  youDg'  gentleman  and  his 

waistcoat  in  oq  very  favourable  manner. 1  read 

her  countenance 'too ;  she  thought  Umphraville  just 
the  fool  he  did.  her  brother. 

Dinner  was  now  announced,  and  the  company, 
after  some  ceremonial,  got  into  their  places  at  table, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  sumptuous  ^pargne, 
filled,  as  Bearskin  informed  us,  uith  the  produce  of 
his  farm.  This  joke,  which,  I  suppose,  was  as  re- 
gular as  the  grace  before  dinner,  was  explained  to 
the  ignorant  to  mean,  that  the  sweetmeats  came 
from  a  plantation  in  one  of  the  West-India  islands, 
in  which  he  had  a  concern.  The  ipatgne  itself  now 
produced  another  dissertation  from  the  ladies,  and, 
like  the  waistcoat,  was  also  pronounced  monstrous 
handsome.  Blubber,  taking  his  eye  half  off  a  plate  of 
salmon,  to  which  he  had  justbeen  helped,  observed, 
that  it  would  come  to  a  handsome  price  too; — 
'  Sixty  ounces,  I'll  warrant  it,'  said  he ;  '  but  as  the 
plale  tax  is  now  repealed,  it  will  cost  but  the  interest 
a-keeping.' — '  La,  Papa,'  said  Miss  Blubber,  '  you 
are  always  thinking  of  the  money  things  cost'.' — 
'  Yes,'  added  her  brother,  '  Tables  of  inlerent  are  an 
excellent  accompaniment  for  a  dessert.'— ~~ At  this 
speech  all  the  ladies  laughed  very  loud.  Blubber 
said,  he  was  an  impudent  dog;  but  seemed  to  relish 
his  son's  wit  notwithstanding.  Umphraville  looked 
sternly  at  him ;  and,  had  not  a  glance  at  his  waist, 
coat  set  him  down  as  something  beneath  a  man's 
anger,  I  do  not  know  what  consequences  might 
have  followed.  During  the  rest  of  the  entertain- 
ment, 1  could  see  thejiimet  of  fool  and  coxcomb  on 
every  morsel  that  Umphraville  swallowed,  though 
Mrs.  Bearskin,  next  to  whom  he  sat,  was  at  great 
pains  to  help  him  to  the  nice  bits  of  every  thing 
within  her  reach. 

«2 
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When  dinner  was  over,  Mr.  Blubber  mentioned 
his  design  of  making  a  tour  tlirougb  tite  Highland*, 
to  visit  Stirling,  Taymouth,  and  Dunkcld;  and  ap- 
plying to  our  landlord  for  some  description  of  these 
places,  was  by  him  referred  to  Mr.  Umphraville  and 
me.  Mr.  Umphraville  was  not  in  a  communicative 
mood ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  assure  IMr.  Blubber,  who 
talked  with  much  uncertainty  and  apprehension  of 
these  matters,  that  he  would  find  beda  and  bed-clathei, 
meat  for  himself,  and  corn  for  his  horses,  at  the  se- 
veral places  above-mentioned ;  that  he  had  no  itoi- 
gerous  teas  to  cross  in  getting  at  them;  and  that 
there  were  no  bigliwaymett  upon  the  road. 
After  this  there  was  a  considerable  interval  of 
silence,  and  we  were  in  danger  of  getting  once  more 
upon  Mr.  Edward's  fine  waistcoat,  when  Mr.  Bear- 
skin, informing  the  company  that  his  couain  was  R 
reat  lover  of  music,  called  on  his  daughter,  Miti 
oily,  for  a  song,  with  which,  after  some  of  the  usual 
apologies,  she  complied ;  and  in  compliment  to  Mi. 
.  Umphraviile's  taste,  who  she  was  sure  must  like 
1  Italian  music,  she  sung,  or  rather  squalled,  a  song  of 
I  Sacchini's,  in  which  there  was  scarcely  one  bar  in 
tune  from  beginning  to  end.  Miss  Blubber  said, 
in  her  usual  phraseology,  that  it  was  a  manstrout 
sweet  air. — Her  brother  swore  it  was  divinely  sttng. 

Umphraville  gidped  down  a  falsehood  with  a 

very  bad  grace,  and  said.  Miss  would  be  a  good 
singer  with  a  little  more  practice:  a  coraplimenl 
which  was  not  more  distant  from  truth  on  one  side, 
than  from  Miss's  expectations  on  die  other,  and,  I 
could  plainly  perceive,  did  not  set  him  forward  in 
the  favour  of  the  family. 

'  My  father  is  a  judge  of  singing  too,'  said  Mr, 
Edward  Blubber ;  '  what  is  your  opinion  of  the 
song.  Sir  ?' — '  My  opinion  is,'  said  he,  '  that  your 
Italianot  always  set  me  asleep ;  English  ears  shouM 
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have  English  songs,  I  think.' — '  Then,  suppose  one 
ofthe  ladies  should  give  us  an  English  song,"  said  I, 
'  'Tis  a  good  motion.'  said  Mr.  Bearskin.  '  I  second 
it;  Miss  Betsy  Blubber  sings  an  excellent  English 
song,' — Miss  Betsy  denied  stoutly  tliat  she  ever 
sung  at  all;  but  evidenfte  being  produced  against 
her,  she  at  last  said  she  woi.ld  try  it'  she  could 
make  out  '  The  Maid's  Choice.'--'  Ay,  ay,  Betsy,' 
said  her  father,  *  a  very  good  song ;  I  have  heard  it 

■  If  I  could  buifind, 

t  are  nutfurruriune—Uiiipli  !-~b  man  lu  my  mind.' 

Miss  Betsy  began  the  song  accordingly,  and  to  make 
up  for  her  want  otvoice,  accompanied  it  with  a  great 
deal  of  action.  Either  from  the  accident  of  his  being 
placed  opposite  to  her,  or  from  a  sly  application  to 
his  state  as  an  old  bachelor,  she  chose  to  personify 
the  maid's  choice  in  the  figure  of  Umphraville,  and 
pointed  the  description  of  the  song  particularly  at' 
him.  Umphraville,  with  all  his  dignity,  his  abilities, 
and  his  knowledge,  felt  himself  uneasy  and  ridicu- 
lous under  the  silly  allusion  of  a  ballad  ;  he  blushed, ' 
attempted  to  laugh,  blushed  again,  and  still  looked 
with  that  awkward  importance  which  only  the  more 
attracted  the  ridicule  of  the  fools  around  him.  Not 
long  after  the  ladies  retired;  and  no  persuasion  of 
his  cousin  could  induce  him  to  stay  the  evening,  or 
even  to  enter  the  drawing-room  where  they  were 
assembled  at  tea. 

'  Thank  Heaven  I'  said  Umphraville,  when  the 
door  was  shut,  and  we  had  got  fairly  into  the  street; 
'  Amen  1'  I  replied,  smiling,  '  for  our  good  dinner 
and  excellent  wine !' — '  How  the  devil,  Charles,'  said 
he,  '  do  jou  contrive  to  bear  all  this  nonsense  with 
the  composure  you  do  V — '  Why,  I  have  often  told 
you,  my  friend,  that  our  earth  is  not  a  planet  fitted 
up  only  for  the  reception  of  wise  men.— Your  Dlub- 
Q  3 
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beta  and  Bearskins  are  necessary  parta  of  the  ay»- 
tem ;  they  deserve  the  enjoyments  they  are  capaWe 
of  feeling ;— nnd  I  am  not  sure  if  lie  who  suffers 
from  hbi  own  superiority  does  not  deserve  hia  suf- 
ferings.' 
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'Till  I  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty,  my  time  veu 
divided  between  my  books,  and  the  society  of  a  few 
friends,  whom  a  smiilarity  of  pursuits  and  disposi- 
tions recommended  to  me.  About  that  period,  find- 
ing that  the  habits  of  reserve  and  retirement  had  ac- 
quired a  power  over  me,  which  my  situation,  as  hdr 
to  a  considerable  fortune,  would  render  inconvenient, 
I  was  prevailed  upon,  partly  by  a  sense  of  this, 
partly  by  the  importunity  of  my  relations,  to  male 
an  effort  for  acquiring  a  more  general  acquaintance , 
and  fashionable  deportment.  As  I  was  conscious 
of  an  inclination  to  oblige,  and  a  quick  sense  of  pro- 
priety, two  qualities  which  I  esteemed  the  ground 
of  ffood-breeding ;  as  my  wit  was  tolerably  ready, 
and  my  figure  not  disadvantageous,  I  own  to  you 
that  I  entertained  gome  hopes  of  success. 

'  1  was,  however,  unsuccessful.  The  novelty  of  the 
scenes  in  which  1  found  myself  engaged,  the  multi- 
plicity of  observances  and  attention  requisite  upon 
points  which  I  had  always  regarded  as  below  my  no- 
tice, embarrassed  and  confounded  me.  The  feelings  lo 
which  I  had  trusted  for  my  direction,  served  only  to 
make  me  awkward,  and  fearful  of  o&ending.     My 
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obsequious  services  in  the  drawing-room  passed  un- 
rewarded ;  and  niy  observations,  when  I  ventured 
to  mingle,  either  in  the  chat  of  the  women,  oi  the 
politics  of  the  men,  being  delivered  with  timidity  and 
hesitation,  were  overlooked  or  neglected.  Some  of 
the  more  elderly  and  discreet  among  the  former 
seemed  to  pity  me  ;  and  1  could  not  help  remarking, 
that  they  often,  as  if  they  had  meant  the  hint  for  me, 
talked  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  pe- 
ruBal  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters.  To  this  author, 
then,  as  soon  as  I  learned  his  subject,  I  had  recourse, 
aa  to  a  guide  that  would  point  out  ray  way,  and  sup- 
port me  in  my  journey.  But,  how  much  was  I  as- 
tonished, when,  through  a  veil  of  wit,  ridicule,  ele- 
gant expression,  and  lively  illustration,  1  discerned  a 
studied  system  of  frivolity,  meanness,  flattery,  and 
dia simulation,  inculcated  as  the  surest  and  most  eli- 
gible road  to  eminence  and  popularity? 

'Young  aa  I  am,  Mr.  Mirror,  and  heedless  as  I 
may  consequently  be  supposed,  I  cannot  think  that 
this  work  is  a  code  proper  for  being  held  up  to  us  as 
the  regulator  of  our  conduct.  The  talents  insisted 
on  with  peculiar  emphasis,  the  accomplishments  most 
earnestly  recommended,  are  such  as,  in  our  days,  if 
they  ought  to  be  treated  of  at  all,  should  be  mentioned 
only  to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  them.  If  riches 
naturally  tend  to  render  trifles  of  importance;  if  they 
direct  our  attention  too  much  toward  exterior  accom- 
plishments ;  if  they  propagate  the  courtly  and  com- 
plying spirit  too  exteusiveiy  at  any  rate,  we  certainly, 
m  this  country,  so  wealthy  and  luxurious,  have  no 
need  of  exhortations  to  cultivate  or  acquire  those 
quahficattons.  The  habits  that  may  arrest  for  a  tittle 
time  the  progress  of  this  corruption,  ought  now  to 
be  insisted  on.  Independence,  fortitude,  aCubbom 
integrity,  and  pride  that  disdains  the  shadow  of 
servility  ;  these  are  the  virtues  which  a  tutor  should 
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inculcate,  these  (he  blessings  which  a  fond  father 
should  supplicate  from  Heaven  for  his  offspring, 

'  It  is,  throughout,  the  error  of  his  Lordship's  sys- 
tem, to  coDsider  talents  and  accomplishments  ac- 
cording to  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  them,  rather 
than  their  intriosic  worth.  In  this  catechism,  ap- 
plause  is  rectitude,  and  success  is  morality.  That,  in 
our  daya,  a  person  may  rise  to  eminence  by  trivial 
accompli ahments,  and  become  popular  by  flattery 
and  dissimulation,  may,  perhaps,  be  true.  But  from 
this  it  surely  does  not  follow,  that  these  are  the  means 
which  an  honourable  character  should  employ.  There 
is  a  dignity  in  the  mind  which  cultivates  those  arts 
alone  that  are  valuable,  which  courts  those  charac- 
ters alone  that  are  worthy,  which  disdains  to  con- 
ceal its  own  sentiments,  or  minister  to  the  foibles  of 
others ;  there  is,  1  say,  a.  conscious  dignity  and  sa- 
tisfaction in  these  feelings,  which  neither  applausCi 
nor  poWev,  nor  popularity,  without  them,  can  ever 
bestow, 

'  Many  of  his  Lordship's  distinctions  are  too  nice 
for  my  faculties.  I  cannot,  for  my  part,  discern  the 
difference  between  feigned  confidence  and  insinc^' 
rity  ;  between  the  conduct  that  convevs  the  appro- 
bation of  a  sentiment,  or  the  flattery  oi  a  foible,  and 
the  words  that  declare  it.  I  should  think  the  man 
whose  countenance  was  open,  and  his  thoughts  con- 
cealed, a  hypocrite ;  I  should  term  him  who  could 
treat  his  friends  as  if  they  were  at  the  same  time  tft 
be  his  enemies,  a  monster  of  ingratitude  and  dupli- 
city. It  is  dangerous  to  trifle  thus  upon  the  borders 
of  virtue.  By  teaching;  us  that  it  may  insensibly  be 
blended  with  vice,  that  their  respective  limits  are  not 
in  every  case  evident  and  certain,  our  veneration  for 
it  is  diminished.  Its  chief  safeguard  is  a  jealous  sen- 
sibility, tliat  startles  at  the  colour  or  shadow  of  de- 
ceit.    When  this  harrier  has  been  insulted,  can  any 


other  be  opposed  at  which  conscience  will  arise  and 
proclaina,  Thus  far,  and  no  farther,  shalt  thou  ad-> 

'  The  love  of  general  applause,  recommended  by 
hU  Lordship,  as  the  great  principle  of  conduct,  is  a 
folly  and  a  weakness.  He  that  directs  himself  by 
this  compass  cannot  hope  to  steer  through  life  with 
steadiness  and  consistency.  He  must  surrender  his 
own  character,  and  assume  the  hue  of  every  com- 
pany he  enters.  To  court  the  approbation  of  any 
one,  is,  in  a  tacit  manner,  to  do  homage  to  his  judg- 
ment or  his  feelings.  He  that  extends  his  courtship 
of  it  beyond  the  praiseworthy,  violates  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  virtue,  and  must  seek  it  by  unworthy  arts. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  though  I  am  by  no  means  a 
friend  to  rash  and  unguarded  censure,  yet  I  canuot 
help  considering  the  conduct  of  hira  who  will  cen- 
sure nothing,  who  will  speak  his  sentimentB  of  no 
character  with  freedom,  who  palliates  every  error, 
and  apologizes  for  every  failing,  as  more  nearly  al- 
lied to  meanness,  timidity,  and  a  time- serving-  tem- 
per, than  it  is  connected  with  candour,  or  favourable 
to  the  cause  of  virtue. 

'  Nor  can  I  persuade  myself  that  his  Lordship's 
system  wiU  be  attended  with  general  success.     Tbe  I 
real  character  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  maintained  ] 
at  all  timea,  and  in  all  dispositions.     Professions  of'l 
friendship  and  regard  will  lead  to  expectations  of  1 
service  that  cannot  be  answered.     Tbe  sentiraentAL  1 
delivered  in  one  company,  the  manners   assumed 
upon  one  occasion,  will  be  remembered,  and  c 
trasted  with  those  that  are  presented  on  another. 
Suspicion,  once  awakened,  will  penetrate  the  darkest 
cloud  which  art  can  throw  around  a  person  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  life, 

'  Let  us  consider,  too,  were  this  system  generally 
adopted,  what  a  dull  insipid  scene  must  society  he- 
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come!  Nft  distinction,  no  natural  expreasion  of  cha^ 
racter;  no  confidence  of  profeasiona  of  any  kind  ; 
no  assurance  of  sincerity  ;  no  secret  sympathy,  not 
delightful  correspondence  of  feeling.  All  the  ealliea 
of  wit,  all  the  graces  of  polite  manners,  would  bat 
ill  supply  the  want  of  these  pleasures,  the  purest  and 
most  elegant  which  human  life  affords. 

EUGENIUS.* 

'  To  THE  AtJTIlOB  OF  THll  MlHROa. 
•SIR, 

'  As  you  treat  much  of  politeness,  1  wish  yon 
would  take  notice  of  a  particular  sort  of  incivdity 
from  which  one  suffers,  without  being  thought  en- 
titled to  complain.  1  mean  that  of  never  contradict- 
ing one  at  all. 

'  I  have  lately  come  from  my  father's  in  the  coun- 
try, where  1  was  reckoned  a  girl  of  tolerable  parts, 
to  reside  for  some  time  at  my  aunt's  in  town.  Here 
is  a  visitor,  Mr.  Dapperwit,  a  good-looking  young 
man,  with  white  teeth,  a  fine  complexion,  his  cheelu 
dimpled,  and  rather  a  little  full  and  large  at  bottom ; 
in  snort,  the  civilest,  most  complying  sort  of  face  yon. 
can  imagine.  As  I  have  often  taken  notice  of  his 
behaviour,  I  was  resolved  to  minute  down  his  dis- 

L course  the  other  evening  at  tea.  The  conversation 
began  about  the  weather,  my  aunt  observing,  diat 
the  seasons  were  wonderfully  altered  in  her  memory. 
"Certainly,  my  Lady,"  said  Mr.  Dapperwit,  "amaz- 
ingly altered  indeed," — "  Now  !  have  heard  my 
father  say,"  said  1,  "  that  is  a  vulgar  error  ;  for  that 
it  appears  from  registers  kept  for  the  purpose,  that  ■ 
the  state  of  the  weather,  though  it  may  be  different 
in  certain  seasons,  months,  or  weeks,  preserves  a 
wonderful  equilibrium  in  general." — "Why  to  be 
sure.  Miss,  I  believe  in  general,  as  you  say ;  but, 
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talking  of  the  weather,  I  hope  your  Ladyship  caught 
no  cold  at  the  play  t'other  night ;  we  were  ao  awk- 
wardly situated  in  getting  out." — "  Not  in  the  least, 
Sir ;  1  was  greatly  obliged  to  your  services  there," — 
"  You  were  well  entertained,  I  hope,  my  Lady  ?" — 
"Very  well,  indeed;  I  laughed  exceedingly;  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  wit  in  Shakspeare's  comedies ;  'tis 
pity  there  is  so  much  of  loin  life  in  them." — "  Your 
Ladyship's  criticism  is  extremely  just;  every  body 
roust  be  struck  with  it." — "  Why,  now,  I  think,"  said 
Iftgain,  "  that  what  you  calWow/i/f,  is  no  (are,  which 
I  would  not  lose  for  all  the  rest  of  the  play," — "  O ! 
doubtless,  Miss ;  for  nature  Shakspeare  is  inimitable, 
every  body  must  allow  that." — "  What  do  you  think. 
Sir,'  said  my  cousin  Betsy  (who  is  a  piece  of  a  poet- 
ess herself),  "  of  that  monodi/yoa  were  so  kind  as  to 
send  us  yesterday  ?"~"  I  never  deliver  my  opinion. 
Ma'am,  before  so  able  a  judge,  till  1  am  first  in- 
forhied  of  her's," — "Ithinkitthemostbeautifulpoem, 
Sir,  I  have  read  of  a  ^at  while." — "  Your  opinion. 
Ma'am,  flatters  me  extremely,  as  it  agrees  exactly 
with  my  own  ;  they  are,  I  think,  incontcstably  the 
sweetest  lines." — "Sweet  they  may  be  (here  I  broke 
in) :  I  allow  them  merit  in  the  veriifieation  ;  but 
that  is  only  one,  and  with  me,  by  no  means  the  chief 
requisite  in  a  poem  ;  they  wantyorce  altogether," — 
"  Nay,  as  to  the  matter  of  force,  indeed,  it  must  be 
owned." — "  Yes,  Sir,  and  imitt/,  and  proprUI}/,  and  a 
thousand  other  things ;  but,  if  my  cousin  will  be  kind 
enough  to  fetch  the  poem  from  her  dressing-room, 
we  will  be  judged  by  you,  Mr.  Dapperwit." — "Par- 
don mc,  ladies,  you  would  not  have  me  be  so  rude. 

"Who  shall  decide  when  dactars  dhagrea?" 

'  And,  with  that,  he  made  one  of  the  finest  b(rm  ir 
the  world. 

'  If  all  this,  Sir,  proceed  from  silliness,  we  must 
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pity  ilie  man,  and  there'a  an  end  on'l ;  if  it  Riise 
from  an  idea  of  Billiness  in  us,  let  audi  gentlemen 
as  Mr.  Dapperwit  know,  that  ihey  are  very  much 
mistaken.  But  if  it  be  the  effect  of  pure  civiliiy, — 
pray  inform  them,  Mr.  Mirror,  that  it  is  the  most 
provoking  piece  of  rudeness  they  can  possibly  com- 
mit. Yours,  3ic. 

V.  BiUDOET  Nettlewit/ 
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SniDc  ciule  inglorioDa  Milton  lieie  m*y  rot — Ghav. 

Nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  elevate  and  af- 
fect the  heart  than  the  reflection  upon  those  pereon- 
a^es  who  have  performed  a  distinguiEhed  part  on  the 
theatre  of  life,  whose  actions  were  attended  with  im- 
portant consequences  to  the  world  around  them,  or 
whose  writings  have  animated  or  instructed  mankind. 
The  thought  that  they  are  now  no  more,  that  their 
ashes  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  meanest  and 
most  worthless,  affords  a  subject  of  contemplation, 
which,  however  melancholy,  the  mind,  in  a  moment 
of  penaiveness,  may-  feel  a  secret  sort  of  delight  to 
indulge.  '  Tell  her,'  says  Hamlet,  '  that  ahe  may 
paint  an  inch  thick  ;  yet  to  this  she  must  come  at 

When  Xerxes,  at  the  head  of  his  numerous  army, 
saw  all  hJs  troops  ranged  in  order  before  him,  he 
burst  into  tears  at  the  thought,  that,  in  a  short  time, 
they  would  be  sweeped  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  be  removed  to  give  place  to  those  who  would  fill 
other  armies,  and  rank  under  other  generals. 
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Something  of  what  Xerxee  felt  from  the  considera- 
tion that  those  who  then  were,  should  cease  to  be,  it 
is  equally  natural  to  feel  from  the  reflection,  that  all 
who  have  formerly  lived  have  ceased  to  live,  and 
that  nothing  more  remains  than  the  memory  of  a 
very  few  who  have  left  some  memorial  which  keeps 
alive  their  names,  and  the  fame  with  which  those 
names  are  accompanied. 

But  serious  as  this  reflection  may  be,  it  is  not  so 
deep  as  the  thought,  that  even  of  those  persons  who 
were  poGseBsed  of  taJenta  for  distinguishing  them- 
selves in  the  world,  for  having  their  memories  hand- 
ed down  from  age  to  age,  much  the  greater  part,  it 
is  likely,  from  hard  necessity,  or  by  some  of  the 
various  fatal  accidents  of  life,  have  been  excluded 
from  tlie  possibility  of  exeiting  themselves,  or  of 
being  useful  either  to  those  who  lived  in  the  same 
age,  or  to  posterity.  Poverty  in  many,  and  '  disaS' 
trous  chance'  in  others,  have  chilled  the  genial  cur- 
rent of  the  soul,'  and  numbers  have  been  cut  off  by 
premature  death  in  the  midst  of  project  and  ambi- 
tion. Howmany  have  there  been  in  the  ages  that  are 
past,  how  many  may  exist  at  this  very  moment,  who, 
with  all  the  talents  fitted  to  shine  in  the  world,  to 
guide  or  to  instruct  it,  may,  by  some  secret  misfor- 
tune, have  had  their  minds  depressed,  or  the  fire  of 
their  genius  extinguished ! 

I  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  small  volume  of  poems  which  happens  now 
to  lie  before  me,  which  though  possessed  of  very 
considerable  merit,  and  composed  in  this  country, 
are,  I  believe,  very  little  known.  In  a  well-written 
preface,  the  reader  is  told,  that  most  of  them  are  the 
production  of  Michael  Bruce :  that  this  Michael 
Bruce  was  born  in  a  remote  village  in  Kinross- 
shire,  and  descended  from  parents  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  their 
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lives :  that,  in  the  twenty-firat  ycnr  of  his  ape,  he 
was  seized  with  a  consumption,  which  put  an  end  to 
his  life. 

Nothing,  methinks,  has  more  the  power  of  awak- 
eniag  benevolence,  than  the  conaidoralion  of  genius 
thus  depressed  by  situation,  suffered  to  pine  in  ob- 
scurity, and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  this  unfor- 
tunate  young  man.  to  perish,  it  may  be,  for  want  of 
those  comforts  and  conveniences  which  might  have 
fostered  a  delicacy  of  frame  or  of  mind,  ill  calculated 
to  bear  the  hardships  which  poverty  lays  on  both. 
For  my  own  part,  I  never  pass  the  place  (a  little 
hamlet  skirted  with  a  circle  of  old  ash  trees,  about 
three  miles  on  this  side  of  Kinross)  where  Michael 
Bruce  resided;  I  never  look  on  his  dwelling, — a 
small  thatched  house,  distinguished  from  the  cot- 
tages of  the  other  inhabitants  only  by  asaikfdmndM 
at  the  end,  instead  of  a  lattice.  Fringed  with  a  kone^ 
suckk  plant,  which  the  poor  youth  had  trained  around 
it ;— I  never  find  myacH'  in  that  spot,  but  I  stop  my 
horse  involuntarily ;  and  looking  on  the  window, 
which  the  honey-suckle  has  now  almost  covered,  in 
the  dream  of  the  moment,  I  picture  out  a  tigure  for 
the  gentle  tenant  of  the  mansion  ;  1  wish,  and  ray 
heart  swells  while  I  do  so,  that  he  were  alive,  and 
that  I  were  a  great  man  to  have  the  luxury  of  visit- 
ing him  there,  and  bidding  him  be  happy,  I  cannot 
carry  my  readers  thither;  but  that  they  may  shara 
some  of  my  feelings,  I  will  present  them  with  an  ex- 
tract from  the  last  poem  in  the  little  volume  before 
roe,  which,  from  its  subject,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  written,  cannot  fail  of  touching  the  heart  of 
every  one  who  reads  it. 

A  young  man  of  genius,  in  a  deep  consumption, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  feehng  himself  every  mo- 
ment going  faster  to  decline,  is  an  object  sufficiently 
interesting;  but  how  much  must  every  feeling  on  the 
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occasion  be  heightened,  when  we  know  that  this 
person  possessed  so  much  dignity  and  composure  of 
mind  as  notonly  to  contemplate  his  appvoachingfate, 
but  even  to  write  a  poem  on  the  subject! 

In  the  French  language  there  is  a  much  admired 
poem  of  the  Abbe  de  Chaulieu,  written  in  expecta- 
tion of  his  oven  death,  to  the  Marquis  la  Farre,  la- 
menting bis  approaching  separation  from  his  friend. 
Michael  Bruce,  who,  it  is  probable,  never  heard  of 
the  Abbe  de  Chaulieu,  has  also  written  a  poem  on 
his  own  approaching  death;  with  the  latter  part  of 
which  1  shall  conclude  this  paper. 

Now  gpring  relums ;  bat  not  to  me  retuins 

Tlie  vernal  joy  roy  better  jearj  have  known  : 
Dim  in  mj  bteasi  life'j  dying  tapat  burns, 

And  bII  the  joys  of  life  with  health  bio  flown. 
Starling  and  shiv'ring  in  lli'  oncoaBtaat  winil. 

Meagre  and  pale,  the  ghojt  of  what  I  was, 
Beiiealifi  soroe  blasted  tree  1  lie  reclin'd, 

And  count  tlie  silent  momcnls  as  they  pass, 
Ttie  winged  raonienis,  whose  utulaying  speed 

No  art  can  stop,  or  in  their  course  arrest ; 
^Vhose  Sight  shall  shortly  count  me  with  the  dead. 

And  lay  me  down  in  peace  with  them  that  rest. 
Oft  morning  dreams  presage  approaching  fate; 

And  nioming  dreams,  as  poets  tell,  are  true. 
Led  by  pale  ghosts,  I  enter  deatli's  dark  gate. 

And  bid  the  italms  of  light  and  life  adieu  ! 
I  hear  the  helpless  wail,  the  shriek  of  woe  ; 

1  see  the  moddy  wave,  the  dreary  shore. 
The  sluggish  slreami  that  slowly  creep  below. 

Which  mortals  visit,  and  return  no  more. 
Farewell,  ye  blooming  fields  I  ye  cheerful  plains! 

Enough  forme  the  church-yard's  lonely  mound. 
Where  Melancholy  with  still  Silence  reigns, 

And  the  rank  grass  waves  o^er  the  chperless  ground. 
There  k'l  me  wander  at  the  close  of  eve, 
)  si  Is  dewy  on  the  laboun 
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11  its  busy  follies 


rem.  Dap 


IS  lies 


J 


I 


k 


Tbeca  lei  nia  tleep.  forgollcii,  in  the  cla;, 

When  dcnth  aliaH  shot  these  wear;  selling  cjca> 

Reit  in  the  hapei  of  an  eUrnol  day. 

Till  [be  icidg  night  i>  gone,  and  the  laiA  iDom  ansi 


N-a?.    TUESDAY,  JUNE  I,  1779. 


Spe>  foYcl,  et  melius  ois>  fore  setnptr  ait.— Tinu!.. 

The  following  essay  1  rcceivud  some  time  ago  from 
a  corrcBpondent,  tx)  whom,  if  i  may  judge  from  tbs 
hand- writing,  I  wag  once  before  indebted  for  an  in- 
genious commuuication. 

'  The  experience  which  every  day  affords,  of  the 
mortifying  difference  between  those  Ideal  pleaaUTei 
which  we  conceive  to  flow  from  the  possession  of 
certain  objects  of  our  wishes,  and  the  feelings  con- 
sequent upon  their  actual  attainment,  has  furnished 
to  most  moralists  a  text  for  declaiming  on  the  vanity 
of  human  pursuiu,  the  folly  of  covetousness,  the 
madness  of  ambition,  and  the  only  tnie  wisdom  of 
being  humbly  satisfied  with  the  lot  and  station  which 
Providence  has  assigned  us, 

'  It  will  not  appear  extraordinary,  that  those  mo- 
ralists have  hitherto  laboured  in  vain, when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  their  doctrine,  taken  in  the  latitude  in 
which  they  usually  preach  it,  would  cut  off  the  great- 
est source  of  our  happiness,  overthrow  every  social 
establishment,  and  is  nothing  less  than  an  attempt 
to  alter  the  nature  of  man.  It  may  be  a  truth,  that 
the  balance  of  happiness  and  misery  is  much  the 
same  iii  most  conditions  of  life,  and  consequently 
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that  no  change  of  circumstances  will  either  greatly 
enlarge  the  one,  or  diminish  the  other.  But,  while 
we  know  that,  to  attain  an  object  of  our  wishes,  or  to 
change  our  condition,  is  not  to  increase  our  happi- 
ness, we  feel,  at  the  same  lime,  thai  the  pursuit  of 
this  object,  and  the  expectatioa  of  this  change,  can 
increase  it  in  a  very  sensible  degree.  It  is  by  hope 
that  we  truly  exist;  our  only  enjoyment  is  the  expec- 
tation of  something  which  we  do  not  possess :  the 
recollection  of  the  past  serves  us  but  to  direct  and 
regulate  those  expectations ;  the  present  is  employed 
in  contemplating  them  :  it  is  therefore  only  the/u- 
ture  which  we  may  be  properly  said  to  enjoy. 

'A  philosopher  who  reasons  in  this  manner,  has  a 
much  more  powerful  incentive  to  cheerfulness  and 
contentment  of  mind,  than  what  is  furnished  by  that 
doctrine  which  inculcates  a  perpetual  warfare  with 
ourselves,  and  a  restraint  upon  the  strongest  feelings 
of  our  nature.  For,  while  he  feels  that  the  posses- 
sion of  the  object  of  his  most  earnest  desires  has 
g^iven  him  far  less  pleasure  than  was  promised  by  a 
distantviewof  itjhe  is  consoledbyreflecting  that  the 
expectation  of  this  object  has,  perhaps,  brightened 
many  years  of  his  life,  enabled  him  to  toil  for  its  at- 
tainment with  vigour  and  alacrity,  to  discharge,  with 
honour,  his  part  in  society;  in  short,  has  given  him 
in  reality  as  substantial  happiness  as  human  nature 
is  capable  of  enjoying. 

'  Though  several  years  younger  than  Euphanor,  I 
have  been  long  acquainted  with  him.  Ho  is  now  in 
his  fifty-second  year;  an  age  when,  with  most  men, 
the  romantic  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  have 
long  given  place  to  the  cool  and  steady  maxims  of 
business  and  the  world.  It  is,  however,  a  pecu- 
liarity of  my  friend's  disposition,  that  the  same  san. 
guine  temperament  of  mind  which,  from  infancy,  has 
attended  him  through  life,  sliU  continues  to  actuate 
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him  as  strongly  aa  ever.  As  he  discovered,  vef| 
early y  a  fondness  for  classical  learnings  his  father, it 
his  own  desire,  advanced  his  patrimony  for  his  echh 
cation  at  the  university.  At  the  age  of  twenty  \nb 
was  left  without  a  shilling,  to  make  the  best  oi  tig 
talents  in  any  way  he  thought  proper.  Certain  ood- 
curring  circumstances,  raUier  than  choice,  placed 
him  as  an  under-clerk  in  a  counting-hoose.  Bis 
favourite  studies  were  here  totally  useless ;  but  wliile 
he  gave  to  business  the  most  scrupulous  attentioD, 
they  still,  at  the  intervals  of  relaxation,  furnished  his 
chief  amusement.  It  would  be  equally  tedious  and 
foreign  to  my  purpose  to  mark  minutely  the  steps  by 
whidb  Euphanor,  in  the  course  of  thirty  years  applt- 
cation  to  business,  rose  to  be  master  of  me  moderate 
fortune  of  twenty  thousand  pounds.  My  friend  al- 
ways considered  money  not  in  the  common  lights  as 
merely  the  end  of  labour,  but  as  the  means  of  pur* 
chasing  certain  enjoyments  which  his  fancy  had 

Pictured  as  constitutmg  the  supreme  happiness  of 
fe. 

^  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  spring  I  received 
from  Euphanor  the  following  letter : 

«  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

^'  You,  who  are  familiar  with  my  disposition,  will 
not  be  surprised  at  a  piece  of  information,  which,  I 
doubt  not,  will  occasion  some  wonder  in  the  general 
circle  of  my  acquaintance.  I  have  now  fairly  begun 
to  execute  that  resolution,  of  which  you  hare  long 
heard  me  talk,  of  entirely  withdrawing  myself  from 
business.  You  know  with  what  ardour  I  have  longed 
for  that  period,  when  fortune  should  bless  me  with 
a  competence  just  su£Bicient  to  prosecute  my  favour- 
ite scheme  of  retiring  into  the  country.  It  was  that 
darling  prospect  wluch  made  the  toils  of  business 
(for  which,  Crod  knows,  I  never  was  intended  by 
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nature)  light,  and  even  pleasant  lo  me.  I  have  ac- 
quired, by  honest  industry,  a  fortune  equal  to  my 
wishes.  These  were  always  moderate  ;  for  my  aim 
was  not  wealth,  but  happiness.  Of  that,  indeed,  I 
have  been  truly  covetous ;  for  I  must  confesB,  that, 
for  these  thirty  years  past,  I  have  never  laid  my  head 
to  my  pillow  without  that  ardent  wish  which  my 
favourite  Horace  so  beautifully  expresses  : 

O  rus!  quaodo  ego  te  BspicUra,  quftndoqiie  ticeblt 


Or  the  same  sentiment  in  the  words  of  the  pensive 
moral  Cowley : 

O  fQunUins '.  uhcD  in  jou  ahall  I 

Myielfeas'd  of  unpeaeeful  Ihoughb  cspjr? 

Oh  6eide '.  oh  woods  !  when,  wlicn  shall  I  be  made 

The  happy  teuiuit  of  jour  ihade  T 

That  blissful  period,  my  dear  frieud,  is  at  lengtli  ar- 
rived. 1  yesterday  made  a  formal  resignation  of  all 
concern  in  the  house  in  favour  of  my  nephew,  a  de- 
serving young  man,  who,  1  doubt  not,  will  have  the 
entire  benefit  of  those  numerous  connexions  with 
persons  in  trade,  whose  good  opinion  his  uncle  never, 
to  his  knowledge,  forfeited. 

"  1  have  made  a  purchase  of  a  small  estate  in 

shire,  of  about  20O  acres.     The  situation  ia 

delighlfully  romantic: 

Hie  geildi  fontes,  hie  moilla  prata. 


My  house  is  smalt,  but  wonderfully  commodious. 
it  is  embosomed  in  a  tall  grove  of  oak  and  elm, 
which  opens  only  to  the  south.  A  green  hill  rises, 
behind  the  house,  partly  covered  with  furze,  and 


■  seamed  with  a  winding  sheep-path.  On  one  side  is 
an  irregular  garden,  or  rather  border  of  shrubbery, 
adorning  the  sloping  banlc  of  a  rivulet;  but  ioter- 
mixed,  without  the  smallest  injury  to  its  beauty,  with 
all  the  variety  of  herbs  for  the  kitchen.  On  ihe  other 
Bide,  a  little  more  remote,  but  still  in  sight  of  the 
house,  is  an  orchard  filled  with  excellent  tTuit'trees. 
The  brook  which  runs  through  my  garden  retires 
JDto  a  hollow  dell,  shaded  with  birch  and  hazel 
copse,  and,  after  a  winding  course  of  half  a  mile, 
joins  a  large  river.  These  are  the  outlines  of  my 
little  paradise. — And  now,  my  dear  friend,  what  have 
1  mote  to  wish,  but  that  you,  and  a  very  few  others, 
whose  souls  are  congenial  to  my  own,  should  witness 
my  happiness  ?  In  two  days  hence  I  bid  adieu  to 
the  town,  a  long,  a  last  adieu ! 


The  remainder  of  my  life  1  dedicate  to  those  pursuits 
in  which  the  best  and  wisest  of  men  did  not  blush  to 
employ  themselves  ;  tlie  delightful  occupations  of  a 
couutry  life,  which  Cicero  well  said,  and  after  him 
Columelia,  are  next  in  kindred  to  true  philosophy. 
What  charming  schemes  have  I  already  formed; 
what  luxurious  plans  of  sweet  and  rational  enter- 
tainment !  But  these,  my  friend,  you  must  approve 
and  participate,  1  shall  look  for  you  about  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  May ;  when,  if  you  can  spare  me  a  couple 
of  months,  1  can  venture  to  promise  that  time  will 

I  not  linger  with  ns.    1  am,  with  much  regard,  yuurs, 
&c." 
« 
; 


As  I  am,  myself,  very  fond  of  the  country,  it  was 
with  considerable  regret,  that  I  found  it  not  in  mV 
power  to  accept  of  my  friend's  invitation,  an  unex- 
pected piece  of  business  having  detained  me  in  town 
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during  the  greatest  part  of  the  euinmer.  I  heard 
nothing  of  Euphanor  til)  about  nine  months  after, 
when  he  again  wrote  me  as  follows  : 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, 
"  It  was  a  sensible  mortification  to  me  not  to  have 

the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last  summer  in 

shire,  when  I  slioiild  have  been  much  tlie  better  for 
your  advice  in  a  disagreeable  aSkir,  which,  I  am 
afraid,  will  occasion  my  paying  a  visit  to  town  much 
sooner  than  1  expected.  I  have  always  had  a  hor- 
ror at  going  to  law,  but  now  I  find  myself  unavoid- 
ably compelled  to  it.  Sir  Ralph  Surly,  whose  estate 
adjoins  to  my  little  property,  has,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  a  new  barley-mill,  turned  aside  the  course 
of  a  small  stream  which  ran  through  my  garden  and 
enclosures,  and  which  formed,  indeed,  their  greatest 
ornaments.  In  place  of  a  beautiful  winding  rivulet, 
with  a  variety  of  fine  natural  falls,  there  is  now  no- 
thing but  a  dry  ditch,  or  rather  crooked  gulf,  which 
is  hideous  to  look  at.  The  maUce  of  this  procedure 
is  sufficiently  conspicuous,  when  I  tell  you,  that 
there  is  another,  and  a  larger  stream,  in  the  same 
grounds,  which  I  have  offered  to  be  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  conducting  to  hia  mill.  I  think  the  taw 
must  do  me  justice.  At  any  rate,  it  is  impos- 
sible tamely  to  bear  such  an  injury.  I  shall  pro- 
bably see  you  in  a  few  days.  To  say  the  truth,  my 
dear  friend,  even  before  this  last  mortification,  1  had 
begun  to  find,  that  the  expectations  1  had  formed  of 
the  pleasures  of  a  country-life  were  by  far  too  san- 
guine. 1  must  confess,  that  notwithstanding  the 
high  relish  1  have  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  I  have 
often  feit,  amidst  the  most  romantic  scenes,  that 
languor  of  spirit  which  nothing  but  society  can  dis- 
sipate. Even  when  occupied  with  my  favourite  stu- 
dies, I  have  sometimes  thought  with  the  Bard  of 
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Mantua,  thai  the  ease  and  retirement  which  i  courted 
were  rather  ignoble.  1  hu.vu  suffered  an  additional 
disappointment  in  the  ideas  I  had  formed  of  the 
characters  of  ihe  country  people.  It  is  but  a  trea- 
cherous picture,  my  friend,  which  the  poets  give  us 
of  their  innocence  and  honest  simplicity.  I  have  met 
with  some  instances  of  insincerity,  chicane,  and  even 
downright  knavery,  in  my  sltort  acquaintance  with 
them,  that  have  quite  shocked  and  mortified  me. 

"  Whether  I  shall  ever  again  enter  into  the  busy 
world  (a  small  concern  in  the  house,  without  allow- 
ing my  name  to  appear,  would  perhaps  be  some 
amuseroent)  1  have  not  yet  determined.  Of  this, 
and  other  matters,  we  shall  talk  fully  at  meeting. 
Meantime  believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours, 

EupHanor." 

'  Euphanor  has  been,  for  tins  month  past,  in  town. 
1  expected  to  have  found  him  peevish,  chagrined, 
and  out  of  humour  with  the  world.  But  in  this  I 
was  disappointed.  1  have  never  seen  my  friend  in 
better  health,  or  higher  spirits.  I  have  been  with 
him  at  several  convivial  meetings  with  our  old  ac- 
quaintances, who  felt  equal  satisfaction  with  himself 
at  what  tbey  termed  hia  recovery.  He  has  actually 
resumed  a  small  share  in  trade,  and  purposes,  for  the 
future,  to  devote  one  half  of  the  year  to  bustncBs. 
His  counsel  have  given  him  assurance  of  gaining  bis 
lawsuit:  he  enpects,  in  a  few  months,  to  return  in 

imph  to shire,  and  has  invited  all  his 

friends  to  be  present  at  a  Fete  Champitre  he  intends 
to  celebrate,  on  the  restoration  of  his  beloved  rivulet 
to  its  wonted  channel. 

'  The  life  of  Euphanor  must  be  a  series  of  disap- 
pointments ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  must  consider  him 
J  a  Hafpy  Man.' 
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N°  38.     SATURDAY,  JUNE  5,  1779. 


The  following  letter  I  received  only  yesterday ;  but 
as  I  am  particularly  interested  in  every  project  of 
ingenious  men,  I  postponed  another  essay  which 
■was  ready  for  publication,  and  put  my  printer  to 
considerable  inconvenience  to  get  it  ready  for  this 
day's  paper.  I  was  the  more  solicitous,  likewise,  to 
give  it  a  place  as  soon  after  my  35th  Number  as 
possible,  in  order  to  shew  my  impartiality.  This 
paper  (as  the  London  Gazetteer  says)  is  open  to  aB 
parties ;  with  this  proviso,  however,  which  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  the  terms  of  admission  into  the  Ga- 
zetteer, that  my  correspondents  do  not  write  politics, 

'  To  THE  Author  ov  the  Mihbok. 
'Sm, 
'  In  a  late  paper,  you  shewed  the  necessity  of  ao- 
_  commodating  ourselves  to  the  temper  of  persons  with 
whom  we  are  particularly  connected,  by  sometiraM 
submitting  our  own  taste,  inclination,  and  opinions, 
to  the  taste,  inclinaUon,  and  opinions,  of  those  per-    . 
sons.     I  apprehend.  Sir,  you  might  have  carried    | 
your  idea  a  good  deal  farther,  and  have  prescribed 
to  us  the  same  receipt  for  happiness  in  our  inter- 
course  not  only  with  our  wives  and  children,  but 
withourcompanioDS,  our  acquaintance,  in  short,  with 
all  mankind. 

'  But,  as  the  disposition  to  this  is  not  always  born 
with  one,  and  as  to  form  a  temper  is  not  so  easy  as 
lo  regulate  a  behaviour,  it  is  the  business  of  masters 
ia  the  art  of  poUtcnesa,  to  teach  people,  at  least  the 
better  sort  of  them,  to  counterfeit  as  much  of  this 
complacency  in  their  deportment  as  possible.     In 
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thie,  indeed,  they  begin  at  quite  the  diHerent  end  of 
the  matter  from  you,  Hit  ;  complacency  to  husbands, 
wives,  children,  and  relations,  they  leave  people  to 
teach  themselves ;  but  the  art  of  pleasing  every  body 
else,  as  it  ia  a  thing  of  much  greater  importance,  they 
take  proportionably  greater  pains  to  instil  into  their 
disciples. 

'  1  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  employed  in 
reducing  this  art  into  a  system,  and  have  some 
thoughts  of  opening  a  subscription  for  a  covrie  of 
lecture)  on  the  subject.  To  qualify  myself  for  the 
task,  I  have  studied,  with  unwearied  attention,  the 
letters  of  the  immortal  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  which 
I  intend  to  use  as  my  text-book  on  this  occasion, 
allowing  only  for  the  difference  which  even  a  few 
years  produce  in  an  art  so  Suctuating  as  this.  Be- 
fore I  lodge  my  subscription-paper  with  the  book- 
sellers, I  wish  to  give  a  specimen  of  my  abilities  ta 
the  readers  of  the  Mirror;  for  which  purpose  I  beg 
the  favour  of  you  to  insert  in  your  next  Number  the 
following  substance  of  a  lecture  on  Simutalian.  Our 
noble  author,  indeed,  extends  his  doctrine  the  length 
of  Dissimulation  only,  fi'om  which  he  distinguishes 
.Simulation  as  something  not  quite  so  fair  and  nonest 
But,  for  mv  part,  I  have  not  sufficient  nicety  of  ideas 
tp  make  the  distinction,  and  would  humbly  recom- 
mend to  every  person  who  wishes  to  be  thoroughly 
well-bred,  not  to  confuse  his  head  with  it.  Taking. 
Uierefore,  the  shorter  word  as  the  more  gentleman- 
like, 1  proceed  to  my  subject  of 

'Simulation. 

'  Simulation  is  the  great  basis  of  the  art  which  I 

have  the  honour  to  teach.  I  shall  humbly  endeavour 

to  treat  this  branch  of  my  subject,  though  much  less 

ably,  yet  more  scientifically,  than  my  great  niaster, 

■   by  reducing  it  into  a  form  like  that  adopted  by  the 
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professors  of  the  other  sciences,  and  even  borrowing 
from  ihera  some  of  the  terms  by  which  I  mean  to 
illustrate  it. 

"  This  rule  of  fake  (to  adopt  an  algebraical  term) 
I  shall  divide  into  two  parts  ;  that  which  regards 
the  external  tigure  of  the  man  or  woman  ;  antf  that 
which  is  necessary  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
mind,  and  its  seeming  development  to  others. 

"  Fashion  may  be  termed  the  regulator  of  the  first, 
decorum  of  the  latter.  But  I  must  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  my  audience,  that  the  significa- 
tion of  words,  when  applied  to  persons  of  condition, 
is  often  quite  different  from  that  which  they  are  un- 
derstood t3  bear  in  the  ordinary  standard  of  lan- 
guage. With  such  persona  (if  I  may  be  allowed  so 
bold  an  expreasion)  it  inay  often  be  the  fashion  to 
be  unfaihioaable,  and  decorum  to  act  against  all  pro- 
priety; good-breeding  may  consist  in  rudeness,  and 
politeness  in  being  very  impertiitent.  This  will  hold 
ia  the  passive,  as  weil  as  in  the  active  of  our  heart; 
people  of  fashion  will  be  pleased  with  such  treat- 
ment from  people  of  fashion,  the  natural  feelings  in 
this,  as  in  the  other  fine  arts,  giving  way,  amongst 
connoisseurs,  to  knowledge  and  taste. 

"  Having  made  this  preliminary  observation,  I  re- 
turn to  ray  subject  of  Simulation, 

"  It  will  be  found,  that  appearing  vikat  one  is  not, 
is,  in  both  divisions  of  my  subject,  the  criterion  of 
politeness.  Tlie  man  who  is  rich  enough  to  afibrd 
fine  clothes,  is,  by  this  rule  of  false,  entiUed  to  wear 
very  shabby  ones ;  while  he  who  has  a  narrow  for- 
tune is  to  be  dressed  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  his  fi- 
nances. One  corollary  froro  this  proposition  is  ch- 
vious  ;  he  who  takes  off  his  suit  on  credit,  and  ha» 
neither  inclination  nor  ability  to  pay  for  it,  is  to  be 
dressed  the  most  expensively  of  the  three.  The 
same  rule  holds  in  houses,  dinners,  servants,  horses. 
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equipageB,  dice,  and  is  to  be  followed,  as  far  as  thft 
kw  will  allow,  even  the  length  of  bankruptcy,  ot^ 
perhaps,  a  little  beyond  it. 

'■  On  the  same  principle,  a  simple  Gtnlltmrm,  or 
Eai/uire,  must,  at  all  places  of  public  resort,  be  *p4 
parelled  like  a  Gentleman  or  taqvire.  A  Baroi^k 
may  take  the  liberty  of  a  dirty  diirt;  a  Lard  nerf 
not  shew  any  shirt  at  all,  but  wear  a  handlurchuj 
roiuid  his  neck  in  ita  stead;  an  Earl  may  add  to  aD 
thia  a  bunch  of  uncombed  hair  hanging  down 
back:  and  ^  Duke,  over  and  above  the  privile 
above-mentioned,  is  entitled  to  appear  in  boots  i 
buokskin  breeches. 

"  Following  the  same  rule  of  inversion,  the  BcholW 
of  a  provincial  dancing-master  must  bow  at  comisc 
into,  and  going  out  of  a  drawing-room,  and  tliH 
pretty  low  too.  The  pupil  of  Gollini  is  to  push  f 
ward  with  the  rough  stride  of  a  porter,  and  mi 
only  a  slight  inclination  of  his  head  when  he  1 
got  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  At  going  out  at 
it,  he  is  to  take  no  notice  of  the  company  at  all.    i.. 

"  lu  the  externals  of  the  female  world,  from  tli|t 
great  complication  of  the  machine,  it  is  not  eai 
lay  down  precise  regulations.  Still,  however, 
rw/e  of  faUe  may  be  traced  as  the  governing  pria-i 
cipie.  It  is  veryjmimve  to  wear  a  riding-habit  nvl 
a  smart  cocked  hat  one  half  of  the  day ;  becattsflr 
that  dress  approaches  nearer  to  the  musoulinq  app 
pare!  than  any  other.  It  is  very  modcit  to  lay  aft 
the  greatest  part  of  the  neck  and  bosom  to  the  vie 
of  the  beholders  ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  thoao  li 
dies  who  occupy  the  Iront  row  of  a  box  at  a  play, ' 
wear  high  feathers,  and  to  wave  them  more  «.. 
ceasingly  than  any  other  ladies,  because  otherwim 
the  company  who  sit  behind  might  be  auppowad  U 
have  some  desUe  of  seeing  tlie  stage.  Since  I  hft«V 
nientioDcd  tlto  ihmtrt,  I  may  rt-njurk  (though  it  ii 
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foreign  to  this  part  of  my  discourse),  that,  in  the 
moat  affecting  scenes  of  a  tra^tdj^,  it  is  polite  to 
laugh ;  whereas  in  the  ordinary  detail  of  the  two  first 
acts,  it  is  not  required  that  a  lady  should  make  any 
greater  noise  than  to  talk  aloud  to  every  one 
around  her. 

"  Simulation  of  Person,  which  is  only,  indeed,  k 
sort  of  dress,  is  only  necessary  among  ladies  of 
fashion.  Nature  is  to  be  falsified  as  well  in  those 
parts  of  the  shape  which  she  has  left  small,  as  in 
those  she  has  made  large. 

"  The  Simulatitm^  of  Face,  I  am  happy  to  find,  from 
an  examination  of  the  books  of  some  perfumers  and 
colourmen  of  my  acquaintance,  is  daily  gaining 
ground  among  the  politer  females  of  this  country. 
But  it  has  hitherto  been  regulated  by  principles 
somewhat  different  from  those  which  govern  other 
p%rtB  of  external  appearance,  laid  down  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  paper,  as  it  is  generally  practised  by 
those  who  are  most  under  the  necessity  of  practising 
it  I  would,  therefore,  humbly  recommend  to  that 
beautiful  young  lady,  whom  I  saw  at  the  last  as- 
sembly of  the  season,  with  a  coat  of  rouge  on  her 
cheeks,  to  lay  it  aside  for  these  three  or  four  years 
at  least:  at  present,  it  too  much  resembles  their 
natural  colour  to  be  proper  for  her  to  wear — though, 
on  second  thoughts,  I  believe  I  may  retract  my  ad- 
vice, as  the  laying  it  on  for  a  little  while  longer  will 
reduce  her  skin  to  that  dingy  appearance  which  the 
rule  of  falte  allows  to  be  converted,  by  paint,  into 
the  complexion  of  lilies  and  roses." 

'  The  second  part  of  my  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject I  shall  send  you  at  some  future  period,  if  I  find 
you  so  far  approve  of  my  design  as  to  favour  this  with 
a  speedy  insertion.  I  am,  &c. 

V.  Simulator.' 
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^^M  As  it  is  tbe  business  of  the  politician  to  bestov  his 

^^P  chier  attenticin  on  the  encouragement  and  regulation 

^^M  of  those  members  of  the  community  who  contribute 

^^1  most  to  the  itrength  and  permanency  of  the  Btate; 

^^M  &o  it  is  tha  duty  of  the  moral  writer  to  employ  his 

^^1  principal  endeavours  to  reg'ulate  and  correct  tiioie 

^^1  aifeciions  of  the  mind,  which,  when  carried  to  ex- 

^^B  ~  cess,  oflen  obscure  the  moat  deserviii°;  characters, 
^^H  though  they  are  seldom  or  never  lo  be  found  among 
^^V         the  worthless. 

^^P  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  reclfu'min^  by  human 

means,  those  rooted  vices  which  proceed  from  a  de- 
praved or  unfeeling  heart.  Avarice  is  not  to  be  over- 
come by  a  panegyric  on  generosity,  nor  cruelty  and 
^^  oppression  by  the  most  eloquent  display    or  the 

^^L  beauties  of  compassion  and  humanity.     The  moral- 

^^M  ist  speaks  to  them  a  language  they  do  not  undcr- 

^^M  stand :  it  is  not  therefore  surprising,  that  they  should 

^^U  neither  be  convinced  nor  reclaimed.     I  would  not 

^^H  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the  enormity  of  a  vice 

^^M  should  free  it  from  censure  :  on  the  contrary,  I  hold 

^^P  all  glaring  deviations  from  rectitude  the  most  pro- 

per objects  for  the  severest  lash  of  satire, and  that  they 
should  frequently  be  held  up  to  public  view,  that, 
if  the  guilty  cannot  be  reclaimed,  the  wavering  may 
be  confirmed,  and  the  innocent  warned  to  avoid  tbe 

But  it  is  a  no  less  useful,  and  a  much  more  pleas- 
ing task,  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  veil  that  covers 
the  lustreof  virtue,  and  to  point  out,  for  the  purpose 
of  amending,  those  errors  and  imperfections  which 
tarnish  deserving  characters,  which  render  tbeai 
useless,  in  some  cases  hurtful,  to  society. 
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An  honest  ambition  for  that  fame  which  ought  to 
follow  superior  talents  employed  in  the  exercise  or 
virtue,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  paseinnft 
that  can  take  root  in  the  mitid  of  man ;  and  in  the 
langua^  of  the  Roman  poet,  '  Terrarum  dorainoi 
evehitad  Deos;'— '  Heroes  lifts  to  gods.'  But  when 
this  laudable  ambition  happens  to  be  joined  with 
great  delicacy  of  taste  and  sentiment,  it  is  often  the 
source  of  much  misery  and  uneasiness.  In  the 
earlier  periods  of  society,  before  mankind  are  cor- 
rupted by  the  excesses  of  luxury  and  refinement, 
the  candidates  for  fame  enter  the  lists  upon  equal 
terms,  and  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  confidence, 
that  the  judgment  of  their  fellow- citizens  will  give 
the  preference  where  it  is  due.  In  such  a  contest, 
even  the  vanquished  have  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
glory ;  and  that  virtue  which  they  cultivate,  forbids 
them  to  withhold  their  respect  and  applause  from 
the  superiority  by  which  they  are  overcome.  Of 
this  the  first  ages  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  re- 
publics are  proper  examples,  when  merit  was  the 
only  road  to  fame,  because  fame  was  the  only  reward' 
of  merit. 

Though  it  were  unjust  to  accuse  the  present  age 
of  being  totally  regardless  of  merit,  yet  this  will  not 
be  denied,  that  there  are  many  other  avenues  which 
lead  to  distinction,  many  other  qualities  by  which 
competitors  carry  away  a  prize,  that,  in  less  corrupted 
times,  conld  have  been  attained  only  by  a  Bteady 
perseverance  in  the  paths  of  virtue. 

When  a  man  of  adcnowledged  honour  and  abilltieR, 
not  unconscious  ofhis  worth,  and  possessed  of  those 
delicate  feelings  I  have  mentioned,  sees  himself  set 
aside,  and  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  worthless 
and  contemptible,  whose  vices  are  sometimes  the 
means  of  their  promotion,  he  is  too  apt  to  yield  to 
disgust  or  despair :  that  sensibility  widen,  with  Ixtter 
s  3 
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furtune,  aod  placed  in  a  more  favourable  situatioD, 
would  have  afforded  him  tlie  most  elegant  pleasures, 
made  him  the  delight  of  his  friends,  and  an  honour 
to  his  countrj',  is  in  danger  of  changing  him  into  a 
morose  and  surly  misanthrope,  discontented  widi 
himself,  the  world,  and  all  its  enjoyments. 

This  weakness  (and  I  think  it  a  great  one)  of 
quarrelling  with  tlie  world,  would  never  have  been 
carried  the  length  1  have  lamented  in  some  of  my 
friends,  had  Ihey  allowed  theiuselves  to  reflect  on  the 
folly  of  supposing,  that  the  opinions  of  the  rest  of 
mankind  are  to  be  governed  by  the  standard  which 
they  have  been  pleased  to  erect,  had  they  considered 
what  a  state  of  languor  and  insipidity  would  be  pro- 
duced, if  every  individual  shoulu  have  marked  out  to 
him  the  rank  ne  was  to  hold,  and  the  line  in  which 
he  was  to  move,  without  auy  danger  of  being  jostled 
in  his  progress. 

The  Author  of  Nature  has  diversified  the  mind  of 
maa  with  different  and  contending  passions,  which 
are  brought  into  action  as  change  of  circumstances 
direct,  or  as  he  is  pleased  to  order  lu  the  wisdom  of 
his  providence.  Our  limited  faculties,  far  from  com- 
prenending  the  universal  scale  of  being,  or  taking  in 
at  one  glance  what  is  best  and  fittest  for  the  purposes 
of  creation,  cannot  even  determine  the  best  mode  of 
governiug  the  little  spot  that  surrounds  us. 

I  believe  most  men  have,  at  times,  wished  to  be 
creators,  possessed  of  the  power  of  moulding  the 
world  to  their  fancy ;  butthey  would  act  more  wisely 
to  mould  their  own  prepossessions  and  prejudices 
to  the  standard  of  the  world,  which  may  be  done,  in 
every  age  and  situation,  without  transgressing  the 
bounds  of  the  most  rigid  virtue.  A  distaste  at  man- 
kind never  fails  to  produce  peevishness  and  discon- 
tent, the  most  unrelenting  tyrants  that  ever  swayed 
the  human  breast  -,  that  cloud  which  they  cast  upon 
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the  eoai  shuts  out  every  ray  that  should  waciu  to 
manly  exertioa,  aod  hidea  in  the  boBom  of  indolence 
and  spleen,  virtues  formed  to  illumine  the  world. 

■  I  must,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend  to  ray 
readers  to  guard  against  the  first  approaches  of  mis- 
anthropy, by  opposinfT  reason  to  sentiment,  and  re- 
flecting on  the  injury  they  do  themselves  and  society, 
by  tamely  retreating  from  injustice.  The  passive 
virtues  only  are  fit  to  be  buried  in  a  cloister ;  the 
firm  and  active  mind  disdains  to  recede,  and  rises 
upon  opposition. 

The  cultivation  of  cheerfulness  and  good-humour 
will  be  found  another  sovereign  antidote  to  this  men- 
ta]  disorder.  They  are  the  harbingers  of  virtue,  and 
produce  that  serenity  which  disposes  the  mind  to 
friendship,  love,  gratitude,  and  every  other  social 
aflection  ;  they  make  us  contented  with  ourselves, 
our  friends,  and  our  situation,  and  expand  the  heart 
to  all  the  interests  of  humanity. — T. 


N"  40.     SATURDAY,  JUNE  12,  1779, 


'  To  THE  AUTJIOll  OF  THE  MjRItOB. 
•  SIR, 

*  AcconniNG  to  my  promise,  I  send  you  the  second 
division  of  my  lecture  on  SIMULATION,  as  it  re- 
spects the  interna/ part  of  the  science  of  politeness. 
"  Among  barbarous  nations,  it  has  been  observed, 
the  emotions  of  the  mind  are  not  more  violently  felt 
than  strongly  expressed.  Grief,  anger,  andJfalou»i/, 
not  only  tear  the  heart,  but  disfigure  the  coun- 
tenance ;  while  lore,  joy,  and  mirti,  have  their  oppo- 
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iite  effects  on  liie  bouI,  and  are  visible,  by  opposite 
appearances,  in  the  aspect.  Now,  as  a  very  reRned 
people  are  in  a  state  exactly  the  reverse  of  avery  rude 
one,  it  follows  that,  instead  of  allowina:  the  pasEions 
thus  to  lord  it  over  their  minds  and  faces,  it  behoves 
them  to  mitigate  and  restrain  those  violent  emotions, 
both  in  feeling  and  appearance  ;  the  latter,  at  least, 
is  within  the  power  of  art  and  education,  and  to  re- 
gulate it  is  the  duty  of  a  well-bred  person.  On  this 
truly  philosophical  principle  is  founded  that  ease,  in- 
difference, or  non-chatance,  which  is  the  great  marie 
of  a  modern  man  of  fashion. 

"  That  instance  of  politeness  which  I  mentioned 
(somewhat  out  of  place,  indeed)  in  the  first  part  of 
this  discourse,  the  conduct  of  a  fine  lady  at  a  tra- 
gedy, is  to  be  carried  into  situations  of  real  sorrow 
as  much  as  possible.  Indeed,  though  it  may  seem 
a  bold  assertion,  I  believe  the  art  of  putting  on  in*  i 
difference  about  the  real  object,  is  not  a  whit  more 
difficult  than  that  of  assuming  it  about  the  theatricaL 
I  have  known  several  ladiea  and  gentlemen  who  had' 
acquired  the  first  in  perfection,  without  being  able 
to  execute  tlic  latter,  at  least  to  execute  it  in  that 
masterly  manner  which  marks  the  performances  of 
an  adept. — One  night  last  winter,  1  heard  Bob  Bus- 
tle talking  from  a  front-box,  lo  an  acquaintance  in 
the  pit,  about  the  death  of  their  late  friend  Jack 
Riot. — '  Riot  is  dead,  Tom;  kick'd  this  mornings 
egad  I' — -'  Riot  dead  1  poor  Jack  1  what  did  he  diQ 
of  V — '  One  of  your  damnation  apoplectics  killed 
liim  in  the  chucking  of  a  bumper ;  you  could  scarce  ' 
have  heard  him  wheazlel' — '  Damn'd bad  that!  Jack 
was  an  honest  fellow ! — What  becomes  of  his  gray 
poney?' — '  The  poney  is  mine.' — '  Yours  !' — '  Why, 
yes;  I  staked  my  while  and  liver-coloured  bitch 
Phillis  against  the  gray  poney,  Jack's  life  to  mine  for 
the  season,' — Aithat  instant,  a  lady  entering  the  box 
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(it  was  aboul  the  middle  of  the  fourth  act)  obliged 
Bob  to  shift  his  place  ;  he  sat  out  of  ear-shot  of  his 
friend  in  the  pit,  biting  his  nails,  and  looking  towards 
the  stage,  in  a  sort  of  nothiitg-to-doish  way,  just  us 
the  last  parting  scene  between  Jaflaer  and  Belvidera 
was  going  on  there.  I  observed  (I  confess,  with 
regret,  for  he  is  one  of  my  favourite  pupils)  the  pro- 
gress of  its  victory  over  Bob's  politeness-  He  first 
grew  attentive,  then  hummed  a  tune,  then  grew  at- 
tentive again,  then  took  out  his  tooth  pick- case,  then 
looked  at  the  players  in  spite  of  him,  then  grew  se- 
rious, then  agitated,— — till,  at  last,  he  was  fairly 
beat  out  of  his  ground,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter 
behind  Lady  Cockatoo's  head,  to  prevent  the  dis- 
grace of  being  absolutely  seen  weeping. 

"  But  to  return  from  this  digression. The  Si- 

tnula/ioa  of  indifference  in  affliction  is  equally  a  fe- 
male as  a  male  accomplishment.  On  the  death  of 
a  very,  very  near  relation,  a  liiisband,  for  instance, 
custom  has  estabUshed  a  practice,  which  polite  peo- 
ple have  not  yet  been  able  to  overcome;  a  lady  must 
stay  at  home,  and  play  cards  for  a  week  or  two. 
But  the  decease  of  any  one  more  distant,  she  is  to 
talk  of  as  a  matter  of  very  little  moment,  except 
when  it  happens  on  the  eve  of  an  assembly,  a  ball, 
or  n  ridotto ;  at  such  seasons  she  is  allowed  to  re- 
(jret  it  as  avery  unfortunate  accident-  This  rule  of 
deportment  extends  to  distresses  poignant  indeed; 
as,  in  perfect  good-breeding,  the  fall  of  a  set  of 
Dresden,  the  spilling  of  a  plate  of  soup  on  a  new 
brocade,  or  even  a  bad  run  of  cards,  is  to  be  borne 
with  as  equal  a  countenance  as  may  be. 

"  Anger,  the  second  passion  above  enumerated,  is 
to  be  covered  with  the  same  cloak  of  ease  and  good 
manners;  injury,  if  of  a  deep  kind,  with  professions 
of  esteem  and  friendship.     Thus,  though  it  would 
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Ebe  Dopraper  to  squeeze  a  gentleman's  hand,  and  call 
him,  my  dear  Sir,  or  my  best  frknd,  when  we  mean  to 
hit  him  a  slap  on  the  face,  or  to  throw  a  bottle  at 
his  head :  yet  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  polite- 
ness, to  shew  him  all  those  marks  of  civility  and 
kindoess,  when  we  intend  to  strip  him  of  his  fortune 
at  play,  to  counterplot  him  at  an  election,  or  to  se- 
duce itis  wife.  The  last-mentioned  particular  should 
naturally  lead  to  the  consideration  oi  jealousy  ;  but 
on  this  it  is  needless  to  insist,  as,  among  well-bred 
people,  the  feeling  itself  is  quite  in  disuse.  • 
"  hime  is  one  of  those  passions  which  politeneu 
lays  us  under  a  particular  obligation  to  disg^uise,  &3 
the  discoveryof  It  to  a  third  person  is  peculiarly  ofFeU- 
sive  and  disagreeable.  Therefore,  when  a  man  hap- 
ens  to  sit  by  a  tolerably  hanrlsome  girl,  for  whom 
G  does  not  care  a  farthing,  he  Is  at  liberty  to  bi» 
her  hand,  call  her  an  angel,  and  tell  her  he  dies  for 
her  i  but,  if  he  has  a  real  tendrc  for  her,  he  is  to  »tar« 
in  her  face  with  a  broad  unfeeling  look,  tell  her  she 
looks  monstrous  ill  thiseveiiiug,  and  that  her  coiffeiue 
has  pinned  her  cap  shockingly  awry.  From  not  at- 
tending to  the  practice  of  this  rule  amongst  people 
of  fashion,  the  inferior  world  has  been  led  to  imagine, 
that  matrimony  with  them  is  a  state  of  in<U9erence 
or  aversion ;  whereas,  in  truth,  the  appearances  front 
which  that  judgment  is  formed,  are  the  strongest  in- 
dications of  connubial  happiness  and  affection, 

'*  On  the  subject  oi  joy,  or  at  least  oi  mirth,  that 
great  master  of  our  art,  my  Lord  Chesterfield,  has 
been  precise  in  his  directions.  He  does  not  allow  of 
laughter  at  all ;  by  which,  however,  he  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  only  precluding  that  exercise  as  a  sign, 
common  with  the  vulgar,  of  internal  satisfaction ;  it 
is  by  no  means  to  be  reprobated  as  a  disguise  for 
chagrin,  or  an  engine  of  wit;  itis,  indeed,  the  readt- 
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est  of  all  repartees,  and  will  often  give  a  man  of 
fashion  the  victoiy  over  an  inferior,  with  every  talent, 
but  that  of  assurance  on  his  side. 

"  As  the  passions  and  aiTectiona,  so  are  the  airtues 
of  a  polite  man  to  be  earefuUy  concealed  or  disgiuis- 
ed.     lu  this  particiUar,  our  art  goes  far  beyond  the 
rales  of  philosophers,  or  the  precepts  of  the  Bible; 
they  enjoined  men  not  to  boast  of  their  virtues ;  we 
teach  them  to  brag  of  their  vices,  which  is  certainly 
a  much  sublimer  pitch  of  self-deiua).     Besides,  the 
merit  of  disinterestedness  lies  altogether  on  our  side, 
the  disciples  of  those  antiquated  teachers  expecting', 
as  they  confess,  a  reward  somewhere  ;  our  condui^  _ 
has  only  the  pure  consciousness  of  acting  like  9f  1 
man  of  fashion  for  its  recompence,  as  we  evidentlj- J 
profit  nothing  by  it  at  present,  and  the  idea  of  futur*  f 
retribution,  were  we  ever  to  admit  of  it,  is  ralheii  | 
against  us." 

'  Such,  Mr.  Mirror,  is  the  substance  of  one  of  my  ' 
lectures,  which,  I  think,  promise  so  much  edification 
to  our  country  (yet  only  in  an  improving;  state  with 
regard  to  the  higlier  and  more  refined  parts  of  po- 
liteness), that  it  must  be  impossible  for  your  pairiot- 
ism  to  refuse  their  encouragement.  If  you  insert 
this  in  your  next  paper  (if  accompanied  with  some 
commendatory  paragraphs  of  your  own,  so  much  the 
better),  I  shall  take  care  to  present  you  with  a  dozen 
admission  tickets,  as  soon  as  thenumberof  my  sub- 
scribers enables  me  to  begin  my  course. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

V.  Simulator.' 
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Sit  mihi  fas  auditA  loqui. — ViRO. 

Passing  the  Exchange  a  few  days  ago,  I  perceived 
a  little  before  me  a  short  plump-looking  man,  seem- 
ing to  set  his  watch  by  St.  Giles's  clock,  which  had 
just  then  struck  two.  On  observing  him  alittle  more 
closely,  I  recognised  Mr.  Blubber,  with  whopi  I  had 
become  acquainted  at  the  house  of  my  friend  Um- 
phraville's  cousin,  Mr.  Bearskin.  He  also  recollect- 
ed me,  and  shaking  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  told 
me  he  was  just  returned  safe  from  his  journey  to  the 
Highlaads,  and  had  been  regulating  his  watch  by 
our  town-clock,  as  he  found  the  sun  did  not  go  ex- 
actly in  the  Highlands  as  it  did  in  the  Low-country. 
He  added,  that,  if  I  would  come  and  eat  a  Welsh 
rabbit,  and  drink  a  glass  of  punch  with  him  and  his 
family  that  evening,  at  their  lodgings  hard  by,  they 
would  give  me  an  account  of  their  expedition.  He 
said,  they  found  my  description  of  things  a  very  just 
one;  and  was  pleased  to  add,  that  his  wife  and 
daughters  had  taken  a  ^reat  liking  to  me  ever  since 
the  day  we  met  at  his  friend  Bearskin's.  After  this, 
it  was  impossible  to  resist  his  invitation,  and  I  went 
to  his  lodgings  in  the  evening  accordingly,  where  I 
found  all  the  family  assembled,  except  Mr.  Edward, 
whom  they  accounted  for  in  the  history  of  their  ex- 
pedition. 

I  could  not  help  making  one  preliminary  observa- 
tion, that  it  was  much  too  early  in  the  season  for 
viewing  the  country  to  advantage ;  but  to  this  Mr. 
Blubber  had  a  very  satisfactory  answer ;  they  were 
resolved  to  complete  their  tour  before  the  new  tax 
upon  yost-horses  should  be  put  in  execution. 
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The  first  place  they  visited  after  they  left  Edin- 
burgh was  Carron,  which  Mr.  Blubber  seemed  to  pre- 
fer to  any  place  he  had  aeen;  but  the  ladies  did  not 
appear  to  have  relished  it  mucli.  The  mother  said, 
'  She  had  like  to  have  fell  into  a  fit  at  the  noise  of 
the  great  bellows.'  Miss  Blubber  afpreed,  that  it  was 
moniirous  frightful  indeed.  Miss  Betsy  had  spoiled 
her  petticoat  in  getting  in,  and  said  it  was  a  nasty 
place,  not  fit  for  genteel  people,  in  her  opinion. 
Blubber  put  on  his  widest  face,  and  obseiTed,  that 
women  did  not  know  the  use  of  them  things.  There 
was  much  the  same  difference  in  their  sentiments 
with  regard  to  the  Great  Canal ;  Mr.  Blubber  took 
out  a  hit  of  paper,  ou  which  he  had  marked  dow^ 
the  lockage  duty  received  in  a  week  there ;  he  shook 
his  head,  however,  and  said,  he  was  sorry  to  find  the 
shares  were  heloxo  par. 

Of  Stirling,  the  young  ladies  remarked,  that  the 
view  from  the  castle  was  very  fine,  and  the  windings 
of  the  river  very  curious.  But  neither  of  them  had 
ever  been  at  Richmond.  Mrs.  Blubber,  who  had 
been  oftener  than  once  there,  told  us,  '  that  from  the 
hill  was  a  much  grander  prospect;  that  the  river 
Thames  made  two  twists  for  one  that  the  Forth  made 
at  Stirling;  besides,  there  was  a  wood  so  charming 
thick,  that,  unless  when  you  got  to  a  rising  ground, 
like  what  the  Star  and  Garter  stands  on,  you  could 
scarce  see  a  hundred  yards  before  you.' 

Taymouth  seemed  to  strike  llie  whole  family.  The 
number  and  beauty  of  the  temples  were  taken  parti- 
cular notice  of;  nor  was  the  trimness  of  the  walks 
and  hedges  without  commendation.  Miss  Betsy 
Blubber  declared  herself  charmed  with  the  shady 
walk  by  the  side  of  the  Tay,  and  remarked,  what  an 
e]<cellent  fancy  it  was  to  shut  out  the  view  of  the 
river,  so  that  you  might  hear  the  stream  without  see- 
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ing  it.  Mr.  Blubber,  however,  objected  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  liiik,  and  Mrs.  Blubber  to  that  of  tW 
/ah,  which  she  was  sure  niHSt  he  extreraely  uBwhol^ 
some.  To  this  circumetanee  she  ittt|iuteo  her  rheu- 
matism, which  she  told  us,  '  had  beeu  very  tiouble- 
Boiae  to  her  the  first  night  she  laid  there ;  but  that 
she  had  always  the  precaution  of  carrying  a  bottl* 
of  Beaume  de  Vir  iu  the  chaise,  and  that  a  doae  oi 
it  had  effectually  cured  her.' 

The  ladies  were  delighted  with  the  Hermitage, 
Mrs-  Blubber  coDl^ued,  '  she  was  somewhat  afeud 
at  first  to  trust  herself  with  the  guide,  down  a  dulc 
narrow  path,  to  the  lord  knows  where ;  but  then  it 
was  so  charming  when  he  let  in  the  light  upon  them.,' 
— *  Yes,  and  so  natural,'  said  her  eldest  dau^tei;, 
'  with  the  flowers  growing  out  of  the  wall,  and  itMf 
bears'   akim  so  pure   soft  for  the  Heriukt    to   slee|t 

on.' '  And  their  gwfer-Wue  colour  so  lively  and 

so  pretty,'  said  Miss  Betsy ;  '  I  vow  I  couUt  hav» 

staid  there  for  ever Yon  wa'nt  thi-rv.  Papa.' 1 

'  No,'  replied  he,  rather  sullenly,  '  but  I  saw  one  at 
them  same  things  at  Dunkeld,  next  day.' — The  ycnina 
ladies  declared  they  were  quite  different  things,  ana 
thai  no  judgment  could  be  formed  of  the  one  lion' 
the  other ;  upon  wliich  Mr.  Blubber  beg;an  to  grow 
^tigry ;  and  Mis.  Blubber  interposing,  put  an  end  ta 
the  question  :  whiapeting  me,  at  the  same  time, that 
her  husband  had  fallen  asleep,  after  a  hearty  dinner 
at  the  inn  near  Tayinouth,  and  that  she  and  her  chil- 
dren had  gone  to  see  the  Hermitage  without  bim.  I 
was  farther  informed,  that  Mr.  Edward  Blubber  had 
left  their  party  at  thia  place,  having  gone  along  with 
two  English  gentlemen  whom  he  met  there,  to  see  a 
gKat  many  curiosities  farther  off  in  the  Highlands. 
'  For  my  part,'  tiaid  Blubber,  '  though  I  was  told  it 
was  a  great  way  off,  and  over  terrible  mountains,  m 
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indeed  we  could  perceive  them  to  be  from  the  win- 
dows, I  did  Dot  care  to  hinder  his  going;,  as  I  like  to 
see  spirit  in  a  young  man." 

The  rest  of  the  family  returned  by  the  way  of 
Dunkeld,  which  the  ladies  likewise  commended  as  a 
monstrous  pleasant  place.  Mr.  Blubber  dissented  a 
little.  Baying,  'he  could  not  Bee  the  pleasure  of  always 
looking  at  the  same  things ;  hills,  and  wood,  and 
water,  over  and  over  again.  The  river  here,  he 
owned,  was  a  pretty  rural  thing  enough;  but,  for 
his  part,  he  should  tiiink  it  much  morelively  if  ithad 
a  few  ships  and  lighten  on  it.'  Miss  Blubber  did  not 
agree  with  hira  as  to  the  ships  and  lighters  ;  but  she 
confessed,  she  thought  a  little  campani/  would  im- 
prove it  a  good  deal.  Mias  Betsy  differed  from  both, 
and  declared,  she  relished  nothing  so  much  as  soli- 
tude and  retirement.  This  led  to  a  description  of  a 
second  hermitage  they  had  visited  at  this  place,  from 
which,  and  some  of  the  grottos  adjoining.  Miss  Betsy 
had  taken  down  some  szieet  copies  of  verses,  as  she 
called  them,  in  her  memorandum-book.  The  fall  of 
water  here  had  struck  the  family  much.  Mrs.  Blub- 
ber observed,  how  like  it  was  to  the  cascade  at  Vaux- 
hall ;  her  eldest  daughter  remarked,  however,  that 
the  fancy  of  looking  at  it  througli  panes  of  dif- 
ferent-coloured glass  in  the  H erroitage.ro om,  was 
an  improvement  on  that  at  Spring-gardens. 

The  bridge  at  Perth  was  the  last  section  of  the 
family  journal  that  we  discoursed  on.  The  ladies 
had  inadvertently  crossed  it  in  the  carriage  to  see  the 
palace  of  Scone,  at  which  they  complained  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  ;  and  Mr.  Blubber  complained  of 
the  extravagance  of  the  toll  on  the  bridge,  which  he 
declared  was  higher  than  at  Blackfriars.  He  was 
assured,  however,  that  he  had  paid  no  more  than  the 
legal  charge,  by  his  landlord,  Mr.  Marshall,  at  whose 
house  he  received  some  consolation  from  an  excellent 
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dinner,  and  a  bed,  he  stud,  which  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  might  have  laid  on.  '  I  hope  there  is  no 
oflence,'  continued  Mr,  Blubber,  very  politely ;  '  at 
I  understand  tlie  landlord  is  aii  Englishman ;  but, 
at  the  King's  Arms,  1  met  with  the  only  real  good 
fitttUreil  toast  that  I  have  seen  in  Scotland.' 

But  however  various  were  the  remarks  of  the  fa- 
mily on  the  particiilars  of  their  journey  in  detail,  1 
found  Lheyhad  perfectly  settled  iheir  respective  opi- 
nions of  travelling  in  general.  The  ladies  nad  formed 
their  conclusion,  that  it  was  monstrous  pleasant,  and 
the  gentleman  his,  that  it  was  monstrous  dear. — I. 
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When  I  first  undertook  this  publication,  it  * 
suggested  by  some  of  my  friends,  and,  indeed,  ac 
corded  entirely  with  my  own  ideas,  that  there  should  ' 
be  nothing  of  religion  in  it.  There  is  a  sacrednest 
in  the  subject  that  might  seem  profaned  hy  its  intro- 
duction into  a  work,  which,  to  be  extensively  read, 
must  sometimes  be  ludicrous,  and  often  ironical. 
This  consideration  will  apply,  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner, to  any  thing  mystic  or  controversial  ;  but  it 
may,  perhaps,  admit  of  an  exception,  when  religion 
is  only  introduced  as  a  feeling'  not  a  system,  as  ap* 
pealing  to  the  sentiments  of  the  heart,  not  to  thedls- 
qnisitions  of  the  head.  The  following  story  holds  it" 
up  in  that  light,  and  is  therefore,  1  think,  admissi- 
ble into  the  Mirror.  It  was  sent  to  my  editor  as  a 
tramlation  from  the  French.  Of  this  my  readers  will 
judge.  Perhaps  they  might  be  apt  to  suspect,  with* 
out  any  suggfiHtion  from  me,  that  it  is  an  original,' 
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not  a  translation.  Indeed  1  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  it  contains  in  it  much  of  that  picturesque  descrip- 
tion, and  that  power  of  awakening  the  tender  feel- 
ings, which  so  remarkably  distinguish  the  composi- 
tion of  a  gentleman  whose  writings  I  have  often  read 
with  pleasure.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  as  I  felt  my- 
self interested  in  the  narrative,  and  believed  that  it 
would  affect  my  readers  in  the  like  manner,  1  hare 
ventured  to  give  it  entire,  as  I  received  it,  though  it 
will  take  up  the  room  of  three  successive  papers.— S. 

'  To  THE  Author  of  the  Mirrob. 

'  More  than  forty  years  ago,  an  English  philo- 
sopher, whose  works  have  since  been  read  and  ad- 
mired by  all  Europe,  resided  at  a  little  town  in 
France.  Some  disappointments  in  his  native  coun- 
try had  first  driven  him  abroad,  and  he  was  after- 
ward  induced  to  remain  there,  from  having  found, 
in  this  retreat,  where  the  connexions  even  of  nation 
and  language  were  avoided,  a  perfect  seclusion  and 
retirement  highly  favourable  to  the  development  of 
abstract  subjects,  la  which  he  excelled  all  the  writers 
of  his  time. 

'  Perhaps,  in  the  structure  of  such  a  mind  as  Mr. 
— — -'s,  the  finer  and  more  delicate  sensibilities  are 
seldom  known  to  have  place,  or,  if  originally  im- 
planted there,  are  in  a  great  measure  extinguishMt    ' 
by  the  exertions  of  intense  study  and  profound  inve»<  J 
tigation.     Hence  the  idea  of  philosophy  and  unfe^  ' 
ingness  being  united,  has  become  proverbial,  and  id 
common  language,  the  former  word  is  often  used  to 
ejcpress  the  latter.     Our  philosopher  has  been  cen- 
sured by  some,  as  deficient  in  warmth  and  feeling ; 
but  the  mildness  of  his  manners  has  been  allowed 
•by  all ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  if  he  was  not  easily 
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to  compaasion,  it  was,  al  luaet.  Dot  difficult 
to  awaken  his  benevolence. 

'  One  morning,  while  he  sat  busied  in  those  spe- 
culations which  afterward  astonished  the  world,  an 
old  female  domestic,  who  served  him  for  a.  house- 
keeper, brought  him  word,  that  an  elderly  gentle- 
man and  his  daughter  bad  arrived  in  the  village,  the 
preceding  evening,  on  their  way  to  some  distant 
country,  and  that  the  father  had  been  suddenly 
seized  in  the  night  with  a  dangerous  disorder,  which 
the  people  of  the  inn  where  they  lodged  feared  would 
prove  mortal;  that  she  had  been  sent  for,  as  having 
some  knowledge  in  medicine,  the  village-surgeon 
being  then  absent ;  and  that  it  was  truly  piteous  to 
see  the  good  old  man,  who'seemed  not  so  much  af- 
flicted by  his  own  distress,  as  by  that  which  it  caused 

to  his  daughter. Her  master  laid  aside  the  to- 

liinie  in  his  hand,  and  broke  off  the  chain  uf  ideas  it 
had  inspired.  His  night-gown  was  exchanged  for» 
coat,  and  he  followed  his  gouTernaiite  to  the  sick 
man's  apartment. 

' 'Twas  the  best  in  the  little  inn  where  they  lay, 

but  a  paltry  one  notwithstanding.     Mr. was 

obliged  to  stoop  as  he  entered  it.  It  was  floored 
with  earth,  and  above  were  the  joists  not  plastered, 
and  hung  with  cobwebs.  On  a  tlock-bed,  at  one 
end,  lay  the  old  man  he  came  to  visit :  at  the  foot 
of  it  sat  his  daughter.  She  was  dressed  in  a  clean 
white  bed-gown ;  her  dark  locks  Imng  loosely  over 
it  as  she  bent  forward,  watching  the  languid  looki 

of  her  father.     Mr. and  his  housekeeper  had 

stood  some  moments  in  the  room  without  the  young* 
lady's  being  sensible  of  their  entering  it. "  Ma- 
demoiselle!" said  the  old  woman  at  last,  in  a  soft 
tone. — She  turned  and  shewed  one  of  the  fineit 
faces  in  the  world. — It  was  touched,  not  spoiledf 
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with  sorrow ;  aad  when  she  perceived  a  stranger, 
whom  the  old  woman  now  introduced  to  her,  a  blush 
at  first,  and  then  the  gentle  ceremonial  of  native  po- 
liteness, which  the  affliction  of  the  time  tempered 
but  did  not  extinguish,  crossed  it  for  a  moment,  and 
changed  its  expression.  *Twaa  sweetness  all,  how- 
ever, and  our  philosopher  felt  it  strongly.  It  was 
not  a  time  for  words :  he  ofiered  his  services  in  a  few 
sincere  ones.  "  Monsieur  lies  miserably  ill  here," 
said  the  gouvernante ;  "  if  he  could  possibly  be 
movedany  where— "  — "If  be  could  be  moved  to  our 
house,"  said  her  master. — He  had  a  spare  bed  for  a 
friend,  and  there  was  a  garret  room  unoccupied  next 
to  the  gouvemante's.  It  was  contrived  accordingly. 
The  scruples  of  tlie  stranger,  wlio  could  look  scru- 
ples, though  he  could  not  speak  them,  were  over- 
come, and  the  bashful  reluctance  of  his  daughter 
gave  way  to  her  belief  of  its  use  to  her  father.  The 
sick  man  was  wrapped  in  blankets,  and  carried 
across  the  street  to  the  English  gentleman's.  The 
old  woman  helped  his  daughter  to  nurse  him  there. 
The  surgeon,  who  arrived  soon  after,  prescribed  a 
little,  and  nature  did  much  for  him  ;  in  a  week  he 
was  able  to  thank  his  benefactor. 

'  By  that  time  his  host  had  learned  the  name  and 
character  of  his  guest.  .  He  wa3  a  Protestant  cler- 
gyman of  Switzerland,  called  La  Roche,  a  widower, 
who  had  lately  hurried  his  wife,  after  a  long-  and 
lingering  illness,  for  which  travelling  had  been  pre- 
scribed, and  was  now  returning  home,  after  an  inef- 
fectual and  melancholy  journey,  with  his  only  child, 
the  daughter  we  have  mentioned, 

'  He  was  a  devout  man,  as  became  his  profession. 
He  possessed  devotion  in  all  its  warmth,  but  with 
none  of  its  asperity ;  1  mean  that  asperity  which 
men,  called  devout,  sometimes  indulge  in.  Mr. 
,  though  he  felt  no  devotion,  never  quarrelled 
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with  it  in  otlierB,— His  gouveraante  joined  the  old 
n  and  his  daughter  in  the  prayer  and  thankkgiv- 
ings  which  they  put  ap  on  his  recovery ;  tor  ahe  loo 

was  a  heretic,  in  the  ptiraae  of  the  village, The 

philoBopherwalkedoutwithhia  long  stafi'andhiB  dog, 
and  left  them  to  their  prayers  and  thanksgivings, 
—"My  master," — said  the  old  woman—*'  alasl  he 
it  not  a  Chrifitianl  but  he  is  the  best  of  unbelievers." 

"  NotaChriBtian!"  exclaimed  MademoiseUe  La 

Roche,  •'  yet  he  saved  my  father !  Heaveo  hien 
him  for't;  I  would  he  were  a  Christian!" — "  There  ii 
a  pride  in  human  knowledge,  my  child,"  said  heir  fa- 
ther, "  which  often  Winds  men  to  the  sublime  trnthl 
of  revelation  ;  hence  opposera  of  Christianity  an 
found  among  men  of  virtnoos  lives,  fcs  well  as 
among  those  of  dissipated  and  licentious  characters. 
Nay,  sometimes,  1  have  known  the  latter  more  easily 
converted  to  the  true  faith  than  the  former,  because 
the  fume  of  passion  is  more  easily  dissipated  than 
the  mist  of  false  theory  and  delusive  speculation." — 

"But  Mr. ,"  said  his  daughter,  "alas!  my  father, 

he  shall  be  a  Christian  before  he  dies." She  was 

interrupted  by  ^e  arrival  of  their  landlord.  He 
took  her  hand  with  an  air  of  kindness :  she  drew 
itaway  from  him  in  silence;  threw  down  her  eyes 

to  the  ground,  and  left  the  room. "  I  have  been 

thanking  God,"  said  the  good  La  Roche,  "  for  my 
recovery." — "  That  is  right,"  replied  hie  landlord.—. 
"  I  would  not  wish,"  conUnued  the  old  man,  hesita- 
tingly, "  to  think  otherwise;  did  1  not  look  up  -wiA 
gratitude  to  that  Iteing,  I  should  barely  be  aa- 
tiafied  with  my  recovery,  as  a  continuation  of  life, 
which,  it  may  be,  is  not  a  real  good: — Alas!  I  may 
live  to  wish  I  had  died  ;  that  you  had  left  me  to  die, 
Sir,  inslead  of  kindly  relieving  me  [he  clasped  Mf, 

's  hand] ;  but,  when  I  look  on  this  renovated 

being  as  the  gift  of  the  Almighty,  1  feel  a  far  difier- 
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ent  seDtiment:  my  heart  dilates  with  gratitude  and 
love  to  him  :  it  is  prepared  for  doing  his  will,  not  as 
a  duty  but  as  a  pleasure,  and  regards  every  breach  of 
it,  not  with  disapprobation,  but  with  horror." — "You 
say  right,  my  dear  Sir,"  replied  the  philosopher;  "but 
you  are  not  yet  Te-eBtablished  enough  to  tallc  much ; 
you  must  take  care  of  your  health,  and  neither  study 
nor  preach  for  some  time.  I  have  been  thinking  ovet 
a  scheme  that  struck  me  to-day,  when  you  mention-- 
ed  your  intended  departure.  I  never  was  in  Swit- 
zerland: I  have  a  great  mind  to  accompany  your 
daughter  and  you  into  that  country.  I  will  help  to 
take  care  of  you  by  the  road ;  for,  as  I  was  your  first 
physician,  I  hold  myself  responsible  for  your  cure." 
La  Roche's  eyes  glistened  at  the  proposal;  his 
daughter  was  called  in  and  told  of  it.  She  was 
equally  pleased  with  her  father;  for  they  really  loved 
their  landlord — not,  perhaps,  the  less  for  his  infide- 
lity ;  at  least,  that  circumstance  mixed  a  sort  of  pity 
with  their  regard  for  bim — tbeir  souls  were  not  of  a 
mould  for  harsher  feelings — hatred  never  dwelt  in 
them.'— Z. 


N°43.     TUESDAY,  JUNE  23,  1779. 


Continitatioii  of  the  Stor^  "f  La  Roche. 

'They  travelled  by  short  stages  ;  for  the  philosopher 
was  as  good  as  his  word,  in  taking  care  that  the  old 
man  should  not  be  fatigued.  The  party  had  tiipe  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  one  another,  and  their  friend- 
ship was  increased  by  acquaintance.  La  Roche 
found  a  degree  of  simplicity  and  gentleness  in  his 
companion,  which  is  not  always  annexed  to  the  cha- 
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racter  of  a  learned  or  a  wise  man.  His  daugbter, 
who  was  prepared  to  be  afiuiU  of  liim,  was  equallT 
undeceived.  She  found  in  him  nothing  of  that  self- 
imporlance  which  superior  parts,  or  great  cultivation 
of  them,  is  apt  to  confer.  He  talked  of  every  thing 
but  philosophy  or  religion  ;  he  seemed  to  enjoy  everf 

ftleasure  and  amusement  of  ordinary  life,  and  to  be 
Qterested  in  the  most  common  topics  of  discourse; 
when  his  knowledge  or  learning  at  any  time  ap* 
peared,  it  was  delivered  with  the  utmost  plainaeSB, 
and  without  the  least  shadow  of  dogmatism. 

*  On  his  part,  he  was  charmed  with  the  society  of 
the  good  clergyman  and  his  lovely  daughter,  Rs 
found  in  them  the  guileless  manner  of  the  earliest 
times,  with  the  culture  and  accomplishment  of  tbfr 
roost  refined  ones.  Every  better  feeling,  warm  and 
vivid;  every  ungentle  one,  repressed  or  overcome^ 
He  was  not  addicted  to  love ;  but  he  felt  bimtelf 
happy  in  being  the  friend  of  Mademoiselle  La  Roche, 
and  sometimes  envied  her  father  the  possession  ot 
such  a  child. 

'  After  a  journey  of  eleven  days,  thoy  arrived  at  the 
dwelliugof  La  Roche.  It  was  situated  in  one  of  those 
valleys  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  where  nature  seeme 
to  repose,  as  it  were,  in  quiet,  and  has  enclosed  her 

retreat  with  mountains  inaccessible. A  streant 

that  spent  its  fury  in  the  hills  above,  ran  in  front  d^ 
the  house,  and  a  broken  water-fall  was  seen  throu^- 
the  wood  that  covered  its  sides ;  below  it  circled 
round  a  tul^d  plain,  and  formed  a  little  lake  in  fronC 
of  a  village,  at  the  end  of  which  appeared  thespirei^ 
La  Roche's  church,  rising  above  a  clump  of  beeches* 

'  Mr. enjoyed  the  beauty  of  the  scene  ;  bttt 

to  his  companions,  it  recalled  the  memory  of  a  wift 
and  parent  they  had  lost  The  old  man's  sorrow  wBi 
silent :  his  daughter  sobbed  and  wept.  Her  father 
took  her  hand,  kissed  it  twice,  pressed  it  to  his  bo* 
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aom,  threw  up  his  eyes  to  heaven ;  and  having  wiped 

off  a  tear  that  was  just  about  to  drop  from  each,  began 
to  point  out  to  hia  guest  some  of  the  most  striking 
objects  which  the  prospect  afforded.  The  philoso- 
pher interpreted  all  this ;  and  he  could  but  slightly 
censure  the  creed  from  which  it  arose. 

'  They  had  nut  been  long  arrived,  when  a  number 
of  La  Roche's  parishioners,  who  had  heard  of  hia  re- 
turn, came  to  the  house  to  see  and  welcome  him. 
The  honest  folks  were  awkward,  but  sincere  in  their 
professions  of  regard. — They  made  some  attempts 
at  condolence ;  it  was  too  delicate  for  their  handling! 
but  La  Roche  took  it  in  good  part.  "  It  has  pleased 
God,"  said  he  ;  and  they  saw  he  had  settled  the 
matter  with  himself.  Philosophy  could  not  have  done 
so  much  with  a  thousand  words. 

'  It  waa  now  evening,  and  the  good  peasants  were 
about  to  depart,  when  a  clock  was  beard  to  strike 
seven,  and  the  hour  was  followed  by  a  particular 
chime.  The  country  folks,  who  had  come  to  wel- 
come their  pastor,  turned  their  looks  towards  him  at 
the  sound  ;  he  explained  their  meaning  to  his  guest. 
"  That  is  the  signal,"  said  he,  "  for  our  evening  exer- 
cise; this  is  one  of  the  nights  of  the  week  in  which 
some  of  my  parishioners  are  wont  to  join  in  it ;  a 
little  rustic  saloon  serves  for  the  chapel  of  our  fa- 
mily, and  such  of  tlie  good  people  as  are  with  us ; 
if  you  choose  rather  to  walk  out,  I  will  furnish  you 
with  an  attendant ;  or  here  are  a  few  old  books  that 
may  afford  you  someentertainment  within." — "By  no 
means,"  answered  the  philosopher ;  "  I  will  attend 
Ma'moiselle  at  her  devotions." — "  She  is  our  organ- 
ist," said  La  Roche;  "  oar  neighbourhood  is  the  coun- 
try of  musical  mechanism ;  and  1  have  a  small  or^an 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  our  singing." — 
"  'Tis  an  additional  inducement,"  replied  the  other  ; 
tuid  tbej  walked  into  the  room  together.  At  the  end 
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Stood  the  organ  tnentioned  by  La  Roche  ;  before  it 
was  a  curtain,  wliicli  his  daughter  ilrew  aside,  and, 
placing  herself  on  a  seat  within,  and  drawing  the 
curtain  close,  so  at  to  save  her  the  awkwardness  of 
an  exhibition,  began  a  voluntary,  solemn  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  highest  degree.  Mr.  — —  was  no  mu- 
sicion,  but  he  was  not  aJtogetbcr  insensible  to  music ; 
this  fastened  on  his  mind  more  strongly,  from  its 
beauty  being  unexpected.  The  solemn  prelude  in- 
troduced a  hymn,  in  which  such  of  the  audience  as 
could  sing  immediately  joined ;  the  words  were 
mostly  taken  from  holy  writ;  it  spoke  the  praises  of 
God,  and  his  care  of  good  men.  Something  was  said 
of  the  death  of  the  just,  of  such  as  die  in  the  Lord. 
The  organ  was  touched  with  a  hand  less  firm ; — it 
paused,  it  ceased  ; — and  the  sobbing  of  Ma'moiselle 
La  Roche  was  heard  in  its  stead.  Her  father  gave 
a  sign  for  stopping  the  psalmody,  and  rose  to  pray. 
He  was  discomposed  at  first,  and  his  voice  faltered 
as  he  spoke ;  but  his  heart  was  in  his  words,  and  his 
warmth  overcame  his  embarrassment.  He  addressed 
a  Being  whom  he  loved,  and  he  spoke  for  those  he 
loved.  His  parishioners  catchcd  the  ardour  of  the 
good  old.  man  ;  even  the  philosopher  felt  himself 
moved,  and  forgot  for  a  moment,  to  think  why  he 
should  not. 

'  La  Roche's  religion  was  that  of  sentiment,  not 
theory,  and  his  guest  was  averse  from  disputation ; 
their  discourse,  therefore,  did  not  lead  to  questions 
concerning  tlie  belief  of  either;  yet  would  the  old 
man  sometimes  speak  of  his,  from  the  fulness  of  a 
heart  impressed  with  its  force,  and  wishing  to  spread 
the  pleasure  he  enjoyed  in  it.  The  ideas  of  his  God, 
and  his  Saviour,  were  so  congenial  to  his  mind,  that 
every  emotion  of  it  naturally  awaked  them.  A  phi- 
losopher might  have  called  him  an  enthusiast ;  but, 
if  he  pOBseraed  the  fervour  of  enthusiasts,  he  waft 
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guiltless  of  their  bigotry.  "  Our  Father  which  art  id 
heBTen  !"  might  the  good  man  say — for  he  felt  it — 
and  all  mankind  were  bis  brethren. 

'"  You  regret,  ray  friend,"  said  he  to  Mr. , 

"  when  my  iStughtcr  and  I  talk  of  the  exquisite  plea- 
sure derived  from  music,  you  regret  your  want  of 
musical  powers  and  musical  feelings  it  is  a  depart- 
ment of  soul,  you  say,  which  nature  has  almost  de- 
nied you,  which,  from  the  effects  you  see  it  have  on 
others,  you  are  sure  must  be  highly  delightful.  Why 
should  not  the  same  thing  be  said  of  religion?  Trust 
me  I  feel  it  in  the  same  way,  an  energy,  an  inspiration, 
which  I  would  uot  lose  for  all  the  blessings  of  sense^ 
or  enjoyments  of  the  world ;  yet  so  far  from  lessen^ 
ing  my  relish  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  methJnks  I  feel 
it  heighten  them  all.  The  thought  of  receiving  it 
from  God,  adds  the  blessing  of  sentiment  to  that  of 
sensation  in  every  good  thing  I  possess,  and  when 
calamities  overtake  me — and  1  have  had  my  share — 
it  confers  a  dignity  on  my  affliction,— so  lifts  me 
above  the  world. — Man,  I  know,  is  but  a  worm, — 
yet,  methinks  1  am  then  allied  to  God !"  It  would 
have  been  inhuman  in  our  philosopher  to  have 
clouded,  even  with  a  doubt,  the  sunshine  of  this 
belief. 

'  His  discourse,  indeed,  was  very  remote  from  me- 
taphysical disquisition,  or  religious  controverj.  Of 
all  men  1  ever  knew,  his  ordinary  conversation  was 
the  least  tinctured  with  pedantry,  or  liable  to  disser- 
tation. With  La  Roche  and  his  daughter,  it  was 
perfectly  familiar.  The  country  round  them,  the 
manners  of  the  vill^«,  the  comparison  of  both  with 
those  of  England,  remarks  on  the  works  of  favourite 
authors,  on  the  sentiments  they  conveyed,  and  the 
passions  they  excited,  with  many  other  topics  in 
which  there  was  an  equality,  or  alternate  advantage, 
among  the  speakers,  were  the  subjects  they  talked 
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on-     Their  houis  too  of  tiding  and  walking  nere 

maoy,  in  which  Mr, ,  as  a  stranger,  was  ihswa. 

the  remarkable  scenes  and  curiosities  of  the  country. 
They  would  sometimes  make  little  expeditJona  to 
contemplate,  in  ditTerent  attitudes,  those  astonishing' 
mount^ns,  tlie  cliiFs  of  which,  covered  with  et«nuu 
snows,  and  sometimes  shooting  into  fantastic  shapes, 
form  the  termination  of  most  of  the  Swiss  prospecU, 
Our  philosopher  asked  many  questions  as  to  their 
natural  history  and  productions.  La  Roche  observed, 
the  sublimity  of  the  ideas  which  the  view  of  tbeir 
stupendous  summits,  inaccessible  to  mortal  foot, 
was  calculated  to  inspire,  which  naturally,  said  he, 
leads  the  mind  to  that  Being  by  whom  their  Ebunda-% 
tions  were  laid.  "  They  are  not  seen  in  Flanderg !"' 
aaid  Ma'moiselle  with  a  sigh.  "  That's  an  odd  re- 
mark," said  Mr. ,  smiling. —She  blushed,  and 

he  inquired  no  farther. 

'  "Iwaa  with  regret  he  left  a  society  in  which  be 
found  himself  so  happy  ;  but  he  settled  with  Lb 
Roche  and  his  daughter  a  plan  of  correspondence  ; 
and  they  took  his  promise,  that,  if  ever  he  came 
within  fifty  leagues  of  their  dwelling,  he  should  travel 
those  fifty  leagues  to  visit  them. — Z. 


N'>44.     SATURDAY,  JUNE  26,  1779. 


Conclusion  of  the  Story  of  La  Roche, 

*  About  three  years  after,  our  philosopher  wem  oa  fti 
riait  at  Geneva ;  the  promise  he  made  to  La  Uocht 
and  his  daughter,  on  his  former  visit,  was  recalled  10 
his  mind,  by  the  view  of  that  range  of  mountains,  oa 
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a  pact  of  which  they  had  ofhien  looked  together. 
There  waa  a  reproach,  too,  conveyed  aloag  with  the 
recollection,  for  his  hayina  failed  to  write  to  either 
for  several  months  past.  The  truth  waa,  that  indo- 
lence was  the  habit  most  natural  to  him,  from  which 
he  was  not  easily  roused  by  the  claims  of  correspond- 
ence either  of  his  friends  or  of  his  enemies  ;  when 
the  latter  drew  their  pens  in  controversy,  they  were 
often  unanswered  as  well  as  the  former.  While  he 
was  hesitating  about  a  visit  to  La  Roche,  which  he 
wished  to  make,  but  found  the  effort  rather  too  much 
for  him,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  old  man,  which 
had  been  forwawled  to  him  from  Paris,  where  he  had 
then  fixed  his  residence.  It  contained  a  gentle  com» 
plaint  of  Mr. "swant  of  punctuality,  but  an  as- 
surance of  continued  gratitude  for  his  former  good 
offices ;  an  J,  as  a  friend  whom  the  writer  considered 
interested  in  his  family,  it  informed  him  of  the  ap- 
proaching nuptials  of  Ma'moiaelle  La  Roche,  with  a 
young  man  a  relation  of  her  own,  and  formerly  a 
pupilof  her  father's,  of  the  most  amiable  dispositions, 
and  respectable  character.  Attached  from  their  ear- 
liest years,  they  had  been  separated  by  his  joining 
one  of  the  subsidiary  regiments  of  the  Canton,  then 
in  the  service  of  a  foreign  power.  In  this  situation, 
he  had  distinguished  himself  as  much  for  courage 
and  military  skill,  as  for  the  other  endowments  which 
he  had  cultivated  at  home.  The  term  of  his  service 
was  now  expired,  and  they  expected  him  to  return 
in  a  few  weeks,  when  the  old  man  hoped,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it  in  his  letter,  to  join  their  hands,  and  see 
them  happy  before  he  died. 

'  Our  philosopher  felt  himself  interested  in  this 
event ;  but  he  was  not,  perhaps,  altogether  so  happy 
in  the  tidings  of  Ma'moiselle  La  Roche's  marriage, 
as  her  father  supposed  him. — Not  that  he  was  ever  a 
lover  ofthe  lady's;  buthe  thought  her  one  of  the  most 
u2 
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amiable  women  he  had  seen,  and  there  was  soma- 
tliing  in  the  iriisa  of  her  being  another's  foTever,tha 
struck  him,  he  knew  not  why,  like  adisappointment.- 
After  some  Utile  Bpeeulation  on  the  matter,  however, 
he  could  look  on  it  as  a  thing  fitting,  if  not  quite 
agreeable,  and  determined  on  this  visit  to  see  his  old 
friend  and  his  daughter  happy. 

'On  thelastd^iy  of  his  journey,  different  acddent* 
had  retarded  his  progress ;  he  was  benighted  before 
he  reached  the  quarter  in  which  La.  Hoche  resided. 
His  guide,  however,  was  well  acquainted  with  th* 
road,  and  he  found  himself  at  last  in  view  of  the  lake^ 
which  I  have  before  described,  in  the  ueighbourhood 
of  La  Roche's  dwelling.  A  light  gleamed  on  the 
water,  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  houae ;  it 
moved  slowlv  along  as  he  proceeded  up  tlie  side  of 
the  lake,  anil  at  last  he  saw  it  glimmer  through  tlie 
trees,  and  stop  at  some  distance  from  the  place  whera 
he  then  was.  He  supposed  it  some  piece  of  bridal 
merriment,  and  pushed  on  his  home  that  he  might  be 
a  spectator  of  the  scene ;  but  he  was  a  good  de^ 
shocked,  on  approaching  the  spot,  to  find  it  proceed 
from  the  torch  of  a  person  clollied  in  the  dress  of  aa 
attendant  on  a  funeral,  and  accompanied  by  several 
others,  who,  like  him,  seemed  to  have  been  employed 
in  tbe  rites  of  sepulture. 

'  On  Mr. 's  making  inquiry  who  was  the  per- 
son they  had  been  burying?  one  of  them,  with  aft- 
accent  more  mournful  than  is  common  to  their  profeft- 
sion,  answered,  "  Then  you  knew  not  Mademuiselt^ . 
Sir? — you  never  beheld  a  lovelier." — "La  Rochel- 
exclaimed  he  in  reply  — "  Alas !  it  was  she  indeedl"— 
The  appearance  of  surprise  and  grief  which  his  coutH ' 
tenance  assumed,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  peaaaol 
with  whom  he  talked. — He  came  up  closer  to  Mr* 

;  "  1  perceive,  Sir,  you  were  acquainted  with 

Mademoiselle  La  Roche." — "Acquainted  with  her!-- 
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Good  God  !  when — how — where  did  she  die  ? — 
Where  is  her  father?"—"  She  died,  Sir,  of  heart- 
break, I  believe  ;  the  young  gentleman  to  whom  she 
was  soon  to  have  been  married,  was  killed  in  a  duel 
by  a  French  officer,  his  intimate  companion,  and  to 
whom,  before  their  quarrel,  he  had  often  done  the 
greatest  favours.  Her  worthy  father  bears  her  death, 
as  he  has  often  told  as  a  Christian  should ;  he  is 
even  so  composed  as  to  be  now  in  his  pulpit,  ready 
to  deliver  a  few  exhortations  to  his  parishioners,  as 
is  the  custom  with  us  on  such  occasions : — F<Jlo* 
me.  Sir,  and  you  shall  hear  him." — He  followed  tbB 
man  without  anewering. 

'  The  church  was  dimly  lighted,  exoeptnear  the 
pulpit,  wheie  the  venerable  La  Roche  was  seated. 
His  people  were  now  lifting  up  their  voices  in  apaalm 
to  that  Being  whom  their  pastor  had  taught  them 
ever  to  bless  and  to  revere.  La  Roche  sat,  his  figure 
bending  gently  forward,  his  eyes  half  closed,  lifted 
up  in  silent  devotion.  A  lamp  placed  near  him  threw 
its  light  strong  on  his  head,  and  marked  the  shadowy 
Knes  of  age  across  the  paleness  of  his  brow,  tliinly 
covered  with  gray  hairs. 

The  music  ceased ; — La  Roche  sat  for  a  moment,  . 
and  naturewrungafewtears  from  him.     His  peopte  1 

were  loud  in  their  grief.     Mr. was  not  less  at-  J 

fected  than  they— La  Roche  arose.—"  Father  of  J 
mercies,"  said  he,  "  forgive  these  tears;  assist  thj  J 
servant  to  lift  up  his  soul  to  thee  ;  to  lift  to  thee  ttn.  J 
souls  of  thy  people  !  My  friends  !  it  is  good  ec 
do  :  at  all  seasons  it  is  good ;  but  in  the  days  of  oar 
distress,  what  a  privilege  it  is  !  Well  saith  tiie  sacred 
book,  '  Trust  in  the  Lord  ;  at  al!  times  trust  in  the 
Lord.'  When  every  other  support  fails  us,  when  the 
fountains  of  worldly  comfort  are  dried  up,  let  us  then 
seek  those  living  waters  which  flow  from  the  throne 
of  God ,— Tis  only  from  the  belief  of  the  goodnew 
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and  wisdom  of  a  Supreme  BeiDg,  that  our  Calamities 

caa  be  borne  in  that  maoDer  which  becomes  a  man, 
Human  wisdom  is  here  of  little  use  ;  for,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  bestows  comfort,  it  represses  feelinff,  with- 
out which  we  may  cease  to  be  hurt  by  calamity,  but 
we  shall  also  cease  to  enjoy  happiness. — I  will  not 
bid  you  be  insensible,  my  friends  !  I  cannot,  I  can- 
not, if  I  would— (His  tears  flowed  afresh) — I  feel  too 
much  myself,  and  1  am  not  ashamed  of  my  feelings ; 
but  therefore  may  I  the  more  willingly  be  heard: 
therefore  have  I  prayed  God  to  give  rae  strength  to 
speak  to  you  ;  to  direct  you  to  him,  not  with  empty 
words,  but  with  these  tears ;  not  from  spGculatioD, 
but  from  experience, — that  wlule  you  sec  me  snfier, 
you  may  know  also  my  consolation. 

"  You  behold  the  mourner  of  his  only  child,  the 
last  earthly  stay  and  blessing  of  his  declining  years  I 
Such  a  child  tool— It  becomes  not  me  to  speak  of 
her  virtues  :  yet  it  is  but  gratitude  to  mention  tlien, 
because  they  were  exerted  towards  myself. — Not 
many  days  ago  you  saw  her  young,  beautiful,  virtuoi)i, 
and  nappy : — ye  who  are  parents  will  Judge  of  my 
felicity  then,' — ye  will  judge  of  my  affliction  now. 
But  I  look  towards  him  who  struck  me ;  1  see  the 
hand  of  a  father  amidst  the  chasteningsof  myOod. — 
Oh  I  could  1  make  you  feel  what  it  is  to  pour  out  the 
heart,  when  it  is  pressed  down  with  many  sorrows, 
to  pour  it  out  with  confidence  to  Him,  in  whose 
hands  are  hfe  and  death,  on  whose  power  awaits  all 
that  the  first  enjoys,  and  in  contemplation  of  whom 
disappears  all  that  the  last  can  inflict  I — For  we  are 
not  as  those  who  die  without  hope;  we  know  that 
our  Redeemer  liveth, — that  wo  shall  live  with  him, 
with  our  friends  his  servants,  in  that  blessed  land 
where  sorrow  is  unknown,  and  happiness  is  endless 
as  it  is  perfect.  ^Go  tlien,  mourn  not  for  me  ;  I  have 
not  lost  my  child:  but  a  little  while,  and  we  shall 
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Kieet  again  never  to  be  separated. — But  ye  are  also 
my  children ;  would  ye  that  I   should  uot  grieve 

pwithout  comfort  ? — So  live  as  she  lived  :  that  when 
_  ;  death  cometh,  it  may  be  the  death  of  the 
UVighteaug,  and  your  latter  end  like  his." 

'  Such  was  the  exhortation  of  La  Roche  ;  his  au- 
ience  answered  it  with  their  teais.  The  good  old 
isn  had  dried  up  his  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord;  his 
uiuntenance  had  lost  its  sadness,  and  assumed  the 

kIow  of  faith  and  hope, — Mr. followed  him  into 

ifiis  house.— The  inspiration  of  the  pulpit  was  past ; 

E  At  sight  of  him  the  scenes  they  had  last  met  iri  rushed 
a^n  on  his  mind  ;  La  Roche  threw  his  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  watered  it  with  his  tears.  The  other 
was  equally  affected ;  they  went  together,  in  silence, 
into  the  parlour  where  the  evening  service  was  wont 
to  be  performed. — The  curtains  of  the  organ  were 
open;  La  Roche  started  back  at  the  sight. — "  Ohl 
my  friend !"  said  he,  and  his  tears  burst  forth  again. 

Mr. had  now  recollected  himself;  he  stepped 

forward  and  drew  the  curtain  close — the  old  man 
viped  off  his  tears,  and  taking  his  friend's  hand, 
"  You  see  my  weakness,"  said  he, "  'tis  the  weakness 
of  humanity  ;  but  my  comfort  is  not  therefore  lost." — 
"  1  heard  you,"  said  tlie  other,  "  in  the  pulpit ;  1  re- 
joice that  such  consolation  is  yours."—"  It  is,  my 
friend,"  said  he,  "  and  I  trust  I  shall  ever  hold  it 
fast ; — if  there  are  any  who  doubt  our  faith,  let  them 
think  of  what  importance  religion  is  to  calamity,  and 
forbear  to  weaken  its  force  ;  if  they  cannot  restore 
our  happiness,  let  them  not  take  away  the  solace  of 
our  affliction." 

'  Mr. 's  heart  was  smitten  ;  and  1  have  heard 

him,  long  after,confesB  that  there  were  moments  wlien 
the  remembrance  overcame  him  even  to  weakness ; 
when,  amidst  all  the  pleasures  of  philosophical  dis- 
eovery,  and  the  pride  of  literary  fame,  he  recalled  to 
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hi*  mind  the  Teoerable  figure  of  tlie  good  La  Roche, 
and  wiiih«d  that  he  had  never  doubted.'—? 
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U  he  a  man  offiakion  ?  is  the  usual  question  on 
appearance  ofa  stranger,  or  the  mentlun  of  a  person 
with  whom  we  are  unacquainted.  But  though  this 
phrase  be  in  the  mouth  of  «v«Ty  body,  I  hare  often 
(bund  peo|jle  puzzled  when  they  attempted  to  give  an 
idea  of  what  tney  meant  by  it;  and,indcad,  soiuanyi 
and  BO  various  are  the  qiialitici  that  enter  into  the 
compoailion  of  a  modern  man  of  fat/don,  that  it  U 
difficult  to  give  an  acciiTiite  delinition  or  a  just  de- 
scriotion  of  him.  Perhaps  Ue  may,  in  the  general, 
be  defined,  a  being  who  possesses  some  quality  or  . 
talent  which  entitles  him  to  be  received  into  every 
company :  to  make  one  in  all  parties,  and  to  asso- 
ciate with  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  the  first 
diutinction. 

If  this  definition  be  just,  it  may  be  amusing  to  ci 
sidcrtlie  different  ideas  that  have  prevailed,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  with  regard  to  the  [jualities  requisite  to 
constitote  a  nnin  ofjatlrion.  Not  to  go  farther  back, 
we  are  told  by  Lord  Clarendon,  that,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  the  men  of  rank  were  dis- 
tingwshed  by  a  stately  deportment,  a  dignihed  man- 
ner, and  a  certain  stiffness  of  ceremonial,  odtnirabljp 
calculated  to  keep  their  inferiors  at  a  proper  distance. 
In  those  days,  when  pride  of  family  prevailed  so  uni- 
versally,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  no  circumstance* 
could  atone  for  the  want  of  birth.  Neither  ricbes 
nor  genius,  knowledge  nor  ability,  cmdd  then  h 
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entitled  tlieir  po^seBsor  to  hold  the  rank  of  a  man  of 
fanhion,  unleBS  he  fortunately  had  sprung  from  an 
ancient  and  honourable  family.  The  immense  for- 
tunes which  we  are  now  accustomed  to  see  acquired, 
almost  instantaneously,  were  then  unknown.  In 
imagination,  however,  we  may  fancy  what  an  awk- 
ward appearance  a  modern  nabub,  or  contraclor, 
would  have  made  in  a  circle  of  these  proud  and  high- 
minded  nobles.  With  all  his  wealth,  he  would  have 
been  treated  as  a  being  of  n  different  species  ;  and 
any  attempt  to  imitate  the  manners  of  the  great,  or 
to  rival  them  in  expense  and  splendour,  would  only 
have  served  to  expose  bim  the  more  to  ridicule  and 
contempt. 

As  riches,  however,  iacreaaed  in  the  nation,  men 
became  more  and  mare  sensible  of  the  solid  advan- 
tages they  brought  along  with  them  ;  and  the  pride 
cf  birth  gradually  relaxing,  monicd  men  rose  pro- 
portionally into  estimation.  The  haughty  lord,  or 
proud  country  gentleman,  no  longer  scrupled  to  give 
his  daughter  m  marriage  to  an  opulent  citizen,  or  to 
repair  his  ruined  fortune  by  uniting  the  heir  of  his 
title  or  family  with  a  rich  heiress,  though  of  plebeian 
extraction.  These  connexions  daily  becoming  more 
common,  removed,  in  some  measure,  the  distinction 
of  rank  \  and  every  man  possessed  of  a  certain  for- 
tune, came  to  think  himself  entitled  to  be  treated  as 
a  gentleman,  and  received  as  a  maa  of  faiAion. 
Above  all,  the  happy  expedient  of  purchasing  Seats 
in  I'arliamenl,  tended  to  add  weight  and  eonsideratioD 
to  what  came  to  be  called  the  Monird  Intereil. 
When  a  person  who  had  suddenly  acquired  an  enor- 
mous fortune,  could  find  eight  or  ten  proper,  well- 
dressed,  genlleman-Uke  figures  ready  to  vote  for  him 
aa  bis  proxies,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  not 
suiprismg,  that,  in  his  turn,  he  should  come  to  look 
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down  on  the  faeire  or  old  established  families,  who 
could  neither  cojie  with  hiio  in  influence  at  court, 
nor  vie  with  liim  in  show  and  ostentation. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  there  seems 
to  have  been  an  intermediate,  though  short  intenral, 
when  genius,  knowledge,  talentB,  and  elegant  aC' 
com  pi  is  h  men  ts,  entitled  their  possessor  to  hold  the 
rank  of  a  man  of  foihion,  and  were  even  deemed 
essentially  requisite  to  form  that  character.  The  so- 
ciety of  Swift,  Pope,  Gay,  and  Prior,  was  courted 
by  all ;  and,  without  the  advantages  of  high  btrth, 
or  great  fortune,  an  Addison  and  a  Craggs  atttuned 
the  first  offices  in  the  state. 

In  the  present  happy  and  enliglitened  age,  neither 
birth  nor  fortune,  superior  talents,  nor  superior  abili- 
ties, are  requisite  to  form  a  man  of  fashion.  On  the 
contrary,  all  these  advantages  united  are  insuflncient 
to  entitle  their  owners  to  hold  that  rank,  while  we 
daily  see  numbers  received  as  men  of  fiishion,  though 
sprung  from  the  meanest  of  the  people,  and  though 
destitute  of  every  grace,  of  every  polite  accom^iBB- 
meiit,  and  of  all  pretengionii  to  genius  or  ability. 

This,  1  confess,  f  have  often  considered  as  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  important  improvements  in 
modem  manners.  Formerly  it  behoved  every  person 
born  in  obscurity,  who  wished  to  rise  into  eminence, 
either  to  acquire  wealth  by  industry  or  frugality,  or, 
following  a  still  more  laborious  and  difficult  pursuit, 
to  distinguish  himself  by  the  exertion  of  superior  ta- 
lents in  the  field  or  in  the  senate.  But  now  nothing 
of  all  this  is  necessary.  A  certain  degree  of  know- 
ledge the  man  of  fashion  must  indeed  possess.  He 
muat  be  master  of  the  principles  contained  in  the 
celebrated  treatise  of  Mr.  Hoyle  ;  he  must  know  the 
chances  at  Hazard:  he  must  be  able  to  decide  ott 
vay  dispute  with  regard  to  the  form  of  a  hat,  or  tha 
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fashior  of  a  buckle ;  and  he  must  be  able  to  tell  my 
Liidy  Duchess,  whether  Mareckalle  potader  suits  beat 
a  brown  or  a  fair  compleiiion. 

From  the  equipage,  the  dress,  the  external  show 
of  a  modern  man  of  fashion^  a  superficial  observer 
might  be  apt  to  think  that/oriune,  at  least,  ia  a  ne- 
cessary article ;  but  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  world 
teaches  us  the  contrary.     A  man  of  fashion  must, 
indeed,  live  as  if  he  were  a  man  of  fortune.     He 
must  rival  the  wealthiest  io  expense  of  every  kind; 
he  must  push  to  excess  every  species  of  extravagant 
dissipation ;  and  he  must  game  for  more  money  than 
he  can  pay.     But  all  these  things  a  man  of  fa^kum  m 
can  do,  without  possessing  any  visible  revenue  what*  ] 
ever.     This,  though  perhaps  the  most  important,  i< 
not  the  only  advantage  which  the  man  of  fashion  ca> 
joys  over  the  rest  of  mankind.     Not  to  mention  that ' 
he  may  seduce  the  daughter,  and  corrupt  the  wife  of  I 
his  friend,  he  may  also,  with  perfect  honour,  rob  ths  '  [ 
son  of  that  friend  of  his  whole  fortune  in  an  even-  ' 
ing;  and  it  is  altogether  immaterial  that  the  ons  ' 
party  was  intoxicated,  and  the  other  sober,  that  tlw   I 
one  was  skilled  in  the  game,  and  the  other  ignorant  1 
ofit;  for,  if  a  young  roan  will  play  in  such  circum-    ' 
stances,  who  but  himself  can  be  blamed  for  the  coo-  '  i 
sequences  ? 

The  superiority  enjoyed  by  a  man  of  fashion,  Ja  bit  j 
ordinary  dealings  and  intercourse  with  Goankind,  ii  ^ 
still  more  marked.  He  may,  without  any  impeach*  1 
ment  on  his  character,  and  with  the  nicest  regard  t*  V 
his  honour,  do  things  which,  in  a  common  mai^  1 
would  be  deemed  infamous.  Thus  the  man  offashiak  'l 
may  live  in  luxury  and  splendour,  while  his  creditan  • 
are  starving  in  the  streets,  or  rotting  in  a  jail ;  and^ 
should  they  attempt  to  enforce  the  laws  of  their 
country  against  him,  he  would  be  entitled  to  cont» 
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plain  of  it  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  respect  that  is  * 
due  to  his  person  and  character. 

The  last  time  my  friend  Mr.  Umphravillc  was  in 
town,  I  was  not  a  little  amused  with  his  remarks  on 
the  men  of  fashion  about  this  city,  and  on  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  our  manners  since  the  time 
he  had  retired  from  the  world.  When  we  met  a 
young  man  gaily  dressed,  lolling  in  his  chariot,  he 
seldom  failed  to  ask,  '  What  young  lord  is  that?' 
One  day  we  were  invited  to  dine  with  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, who  had  married  a  lady  passionately  fond 
of  the  ton,  and  of  every  thing  that  had  the  appear- 
ance of  fashion.  We  went  at  the  common  hour  of 
dining,  and,  after  waiting  some  time,  our  host  (who 
had  informed  us  that  he  would  invite  nobody  else, 
that  we  might  talk  over  old  stories  without  interrup- 
tion) proposed  to  order  dinner ;  on  which  his  lady, 
after  chiding  his  impatience,  and  observing  that  no- 
body kept  such  unfashionable  hours,  said,  she  ex- 
pected Mr. ,  and  another  friend,  whom  she 

had  met  at  the  play  the  evening  before,  and  had  En- 
gaged to  dine  with  her  that  day.  After  waiting  a 
full  hour  longer,  the  noise  of  a  carriage,  and  a  loud 
rap  at  the  door,  announced  the  arrival  of  the  expected 
guests.  They  entered,  dressed  in  the  very  pink  of 
the  mode ;  and  neither  my  friend's  dress  nor  mine 
being  calculated  to  inspire  them  with  respect,  they 
brushed  past  us,  and  addressed  the  lady  Qf  the  house, 
and  two  young  ladies  who  were  with,  her,  in  a  strain 
of  coarse  familiarity,  so  different  from  the  distant 
and  respectful  manner  to  which  Mr.  Umphraville 
had  been  accustomed,  that  I  could  plainly  discover 
he  was  greatly  shocked  with  it.  When  we  were 
called  to  dinner,  the  two  young  gentlemen  seated 
themselves  on  each  hand  of  the  lady  of  the  house, 
and  there  ingrossed  the  whole  conversation,  if  a  re- 
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dtal  of  tlie  particulars  of  their  adventures  at  the 
tavern  the  evening  before  deserve  that  name.  For 
a  long  time  every  attempt  made  by  our  landlord  to 
enter  into  discourse  witb  Mr.  Umphraville  and  me, 
proved  abortive.  At  last,  taking  advantage  of  anac- 
cidental  pause,  he  cong^ratulated  my  friend  on  the 
conquest  of  Pondicherry,  The  latter,  drawing  his 
brows  together,  and  shaking  his  head  with  au  expces- 
Bion  of  dissent,  obseiTed,  that  althoug-h  he  wasalway* 
pleased  with  the  exertions  of  our  couutrymen,  and  the 
bravery  of  our  troops,  he  could  not  receive  any  satis- 
faction from  an  Indian  conquest.  He  then  began  a 
harangue  on  the  corruption  of  manners — the  evils  of 
luxury — the  fatal  consequences  of  a  sudden  iuflux  of 
wealth — ^and  would,  I  am  persuaded,  ere  he  had 
done,  have  traced  the  loss  of  liberty  in  Greece  and 
^e  fall  of  Rome,  to  Asiatic  connexions,  had  he  not 
been,  all  at  once,  cut  short  with  the  exclamation  of — 
'  Damn  it.  Jack,  how  does  the  old  boy  do  to-day? 
I  hope  he  begins  to  get  better. — Nay,  pr'ythee  don't 
look  grave ;  you  know  I  am  too  much  your  friend  to 
wish  him  to  hold  out  long;  but  if  he  tip  before 
Tuesday  at  twelve  o'clock,  I  shall  lose  a  hundred  to 

Dick  Hazard. After  that  time,  as  soon  as  you 

please. Don't  you  think.  Madam  {addressing 

himself  to  one  of  the  young  ladies),  that  when  an 
old  fellow  has  been  scraping  money  together  with 
both  hands  for  forty  years,  the  civilest  thing  he  can 
do  is  to  die,  and  leave  it  to  a  son  who  has  spirit  to 
spend  it  V  Without  uttering  a  word,  the  lady  gave 
one  look,  that,  had  he  been  able  to  translate  it  into 
language,  must,  for  a  time,  at  least,  have  checked  his 
vivacity.  But  the  rebuke  being  too  delicate  to  make 
any  impression  on  our  hero,  he  ran  on  in  the  same . 
strain  ;  and  being  properly  supported  by  his  compa- 
nion, effectually  excluded  the  discourse  of  every  body 
else.     Umphraville  did  not  once  again  attempt  to 
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open  his  mouth;  and,  for  my  own  part,  as  t  bad' 
heard  enough  of  the  conversation,  his  countenance 
served  as  a  siiflicient  fund  of  entertainment  for  me. 
A  painter,  who  wished  to  express  indignation,  con- 
tempt,  and  pity,  blended  together,  could  not  have 
found  a  finer  stuify. 

At  length  we  withdrew ;  and  we  had  no  sooner 
got  fairly  out  of  the  bouse,  than  Umphraville  began 
tn  interrogate  me  with  regard  to  llie  gentlemen  who 
had  dined  with  us.  '  They  are  men  offaahim,'  said 
I.  '  But  who  ate  they  ?  of  what  families  are  they 
descended?' — '  As  to  that,'  replied  1,  '  you  know  f 
am  not  skilled  in  the  science  of  genealogy ;  but, 
though  1  were,  it  would  not  enable  me  to  answer 
your  present  inquiries ;  for  I  believe,  were  you  to  put 
the  question  to  the  gentlemen  themselves,  it  would 
puzzle  either  of  them  to  tell  you  who  his  grandfather 
was.' — '  What  then,'  said  be,  in  an  elevated  tone  of 
voice,  *  entitles  them  to  be  received  into  company  as 
men  <if/a»/iion  ?  Is  it  extent  of  ability,  superiority  of 
genius,  refinement  of  taste,  elegant  accompliahmenti, ' 
or  polite  conversation  ?  I  admit,  that  where  these' 
arc  to  be  found  in  an  eminent  degree,  they  may  make 
up  for  the  want  of  birth ;  but  where  a  person  can 
neither  talk  like  a  man  of  sense,  nor  behave  like  a 
gentleman,  1  must  own  I  cannot  easily  pardon  our 
men  of  rank  for  allowing  every  barrier  to  be  removed, 
and  every  frivolous,  insignificant  fellow,  who  can 
adopt  the  reigning  vices  of  the  age,  to  be  received 
ou  an  equal  fooling  with  themselves. — But  after  all,' 
continued  he,  in  a  calm  tone,  '  if  such  be  the  man- 
ners of  our  men  of  rank,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they,  or  their  imitators,  are  the  greatest  objects  of 
contempt.' — R. 
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E  Author  op  tbe  MiaiioR. 


'1  HAPPENED  lately  to  dine  in  alai^  company  where 

I  was,  in  a  great  measure,  unknowing  and  vnknown. 
■    To  enter  Into  farther  pajticulars,  would  be  to  tell 
you  more  tlian  is  necessary  to  my  story. 

'  The  conversation,  afttT  dinner,  turned  on  that 
common-place  question,  "  Whether  a  parent  ougirt  I 
to  choose  a  profession  for  his  child,  or  leave  him  W   | 
choose  for  himself?" 

'  Many  remarks  and  examples  were  produced  oa    ' 
both  sides  of  the  question  ;  and  the  ailment  hun^  i 
in  equiiibrio,  as  is  often  the  case,  whea  all  the  speak- 
ers are  moderately  well  informed,  and  none  of  thetri   , 
are  very  eager  to  convince,  or  unwilling  to  be  a 
vinced. 

'  At  length,  an  elderly  gentleman  began  to  give 
his  opinion.  He  was  a  stranger  to  most  of  the  ca 
pany  ;  had  been  silent,  but  not  sullen ;  of  a  steady  ' 
but  not  voracious  appetite  ;  and  one  rather  civil  than' 
polite. 

'"  In  my  younger  days,"  said  he,  "  nothing' 
would  serve  me  but  I  must  needs  make  a  campaign' 

agsunst  the  Turks  in  Hungary." At  mention  of 

the  Turks  in  Hungary,  I  perceived  a  general  impa- 
tience to  seize  the  company. 

'  '*  I  rejoice  exceedingly.  Sir,"  said  a  young  phy- 
sician, "  that  fortune  has  placed  me  uear  one  of  your 
character,  Sir,  from  whom  I  may  be  informed  with 
precision,  whether  lavements  oi  o!.  nmygd.  did  indeed 
prove  a  specific  in  the  Hungarian  Dysenteria,  which 
desolated  the  German  army  t" 
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'  "  Ipocacuaoha,  in  small  doses,"  added  »iotker 
gentleman  of  the  facidty,  "  is  lui  excellent  recipe, 
nod  was  generally  prescribed  at  our  hospitals  at 
Westphalia,  with  great,  although  not  infallible,  suc- 
cess :  but  that  method  was  not  known  in  the  last 
wars  between  the  Ottomans,  vulgarly  termed  Turks, 
and  the  Imperialists,  whom,  through  an  error  esceed- 
ingly  common,  my  good  friend  has  denominated 
Germans." 

'  ■'  You  must  pardoQ  me.  Doctor,"  said  a  third, 
"  ipecacuanha,  in  small  doses,  was  administered  at 
the  siege  of  Limerick,  soon  at^r  the  Revolution ; 
and  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  add  icventi/-jme,  tbs 
years  of  this  century,  to  (en  or  eleven,  which  carries 
us  back  to  the  siege  of  Limerick  in  the  last,  you 
will  find,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  this  recipe  has  been 
used  for  fourscore  and  nine,  or  for  ninety  years." 

'  "  Twice  the  years  of  the  longeal  prescription,  Doc- 
tor," cried  a  perl  barrister  from  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  "  even  after  makiug  a  reusonable  allowance 
for  minorities." 

'  "  You  mean  if  that  were  necessary,"  said  a 
thoughtful  aged  person  who  sat  next  him. 

'  "  As  I  was  saying,"  continued  the  third  physi* 
cian,  "  ipecacuanha  was  administered,  in  smalldoses, 
at  the  siege  of  Limerick ;  for  it  is  a  certain  fact, 
that  a  surgeon  in  King  William's  army  communi- 
cated the  receipt  of  that  preparation  to  a  friend  of 
his,  and  that  friend  communicated  it  to  the  father,  or 
rather,  as  I  incline  to  believe,  to  the  grandfather,  of 
a  friend  of  mine,  1  am  peculiarly  attentive  to  the 
exactitude  of  my  facts ;  for,  indeed,  it  is  by  facts 
alooe  that  we  can  proceed  to  reason  with  assurance. 
It  was  the  great  Bacon's  method." 

'  A  grave  personage  in  black  then  spoke : — 
"  There  is  another  circiimstanee  respecting  the  last 
wars  in  Hungary,  which,  I  must  confess,  does  ex-, 
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ceedingly  interest  my  curiosity ;  and  thai  is.  Whe- 
ther Genera]  Doxatwasjustly  condemned  for  yield- 
ing up  a  fortified  city  to  the  infidels  ;  or  whether, 
being  an  innocent  man,  and  a  Protestant,  he  was 
persecuted  unto  death  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Je- 
suits at  the  court  of  Vienna?" 

*  "  I  know  nothing  of  General  Hox}/"  said  the 
stranger,  who  had  hitherto  listened  attentively  j 
"  but,  if  he  was  persecuted  by  the  Jesuits,  I  should 
suppose  him  to  have  been  a,  very  honest  gentleman ; 
for  I  never  heard  any  thing  but  ill  of  the  people  of 
that  religion." 

'  "  You  forget,"  said  the  first  physician,  "  the 
Quinquina,  that  celebrated  febrifuge,  which  was 
brought  into  Europe  by  a  father  of  that  order,  or, 
as  you  are  pleased  to  express  it  in  a  French  idiom, 
of  that  religion.'' 

'  "  That  of  the  introduction  of  the  Quinijuinn  into 
Europe  by  the  Jesuits  is  a  vulgar. error,"  said  the 
second  physician  : "  the  truth  is,  that  the  secret  was 
communicated  by  the  natives  of  South  America  to 
a  humane  Spanish  Governor  whom  they  loved.  He 
told  his  chaplain  of  it ;  the  chaplain,  a  German  Je- 
suit, gave  some  of  the  bark  to  Dr.  Holvetius,  of  Am- 
sterdam, father  of  that  Helvetius,  who,  having  com- 
posed a  book  concerning  matter,  gave  it  the  title  of 

'  "  What !''  cried  the  third  physician,  "  was  that 
Dr.  Helvetius  who  cured  the  Queen  of  France  of 
an  intermittent,  the  father  of  Helvetius  the  renowned 
philosopher  ?  The  fact  is  exceedingly  curious  ;  and 
I  wonder  whether  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
my  correspondent  Dr.  B ." 

'  "  As  the  gentleman  speaks  of  his  campaigns," 
said  an  officer  in  the  army,  "  he  will  probably  be  in 
B.  condition  to  inform  us,  whether  Marshal  Sase  is  to 
be  credited  when  he  tells  us,  in  his  Reveries,  that  the 
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Turkiiih  liorse,  iiftcr  having  drawn  out  their  fire, 
mowed  down  the  Imperial  infantry  ?" 

'  "  Perhaps  we  shall  have  some  account  of  Pe- 
tronius  found  at  Belgrade,"  said  another  of  the  com- 
pany ;  "  but  I  suapend  ray  inquiries  until  the  gen- 
tleman has  linished  his  story." 

' "  I  have  listened  with  great  pleasure,"  said  the 
fltranger,  "  and,  though  I  cannot  aay  that  I  undei. 
stand  all  the  ingenious  things  spoken,  I  can  see  the 
truth  of  what  1  have  often  been  told,  that  the  Scota 
with  all  their  faults,  are  a  learned  nation. 

'"  In  my  younger  days,  it  ia  true,  that  nothing 
would  serve  me  but  1  inuat  needs  make  a  campaign 
againal  the  Turks,  or  the  Hotmen  in  Hungary  ;  but 
my  father   could  not  afford  to   breed    me  like  a 

fentleman,  which  was  my  own  wish,  and  so  he 
nund  me  seven  years  to  a  ship-chandler  in  Wappiug, 
Just  as  my  timewasout,  my  master  died,  and  1  mar- 
ried the  widow.  What  by  marriages,  and  what  by 
purchasing  damaged  stores,  I  got  together  a  pretty 
capital.  I  then  dealt  in  sailors'  tickets,  and  I  peat- 
lated,  as  they  call  it,  in  divers  things.  1  am  now 
well  known  about 'Change,  aye,  and  somewhere  else 
too,"  said  he,  with  a  significant  nod. 

'  "Now,  gentlemen, you  will  judge  whether  my  fa- 
ther did  not  choose  better  for  me  Uian  1  should  have 
done  formyaelf.  Had  1  gone  to  the  wars,  I  might 
have  lost  some  of  my  precious  limbs,  or  have  had 
my  tongue  cutout  by  the  Turks.  But  suppose  that 
I  had  returned  safe  to  Old  England,  1  might  indeed 
have  been  able  to  brag  that  I  was  acquainted  with 
the  laughing  Man  of  Ilaiigari/,  and  with  Peter,  o — I 
can't  hit  on  hia  name  ;  and  I  might  have  learned  the 
way  of  curing  Great  Bacon,  and  known  whether  a 
Turkish  horse  mowed  down  Imperial  in fanii ;  but 
my  pockets  would  have  been  empty  uU  the  while, 
knd  1  should  have  been  put  to  hard  shifts  for  a  dinr 
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uer.  And  so  you  will  «ee  that  mjr  father  did  wdliii 
binding  me  appreoUce  to  a  ship-chandler. — Here  ia 
to  his  memory  in  a  bumper  of  port ;  and  succesa  to 
omnium,  and  the  Jrhh  Tong-liegn  I" 

I  am.  Sir,  &c.         Eutrapeh;b,' 

Though  I  early  signified  ray  reaolution  of  declin- 
ing; to  take  any  public  notice  of  com  muni  cations  or 
letters  sent  me  ;  yet  there  is  a  set  of  correspondenUt 
whose  favours,  lately  received,  I  think  myself  bound 
to  acknowledge;  and  this  I  do  the  more  willingly  as 
it  shews  the  fame  of  my  predecessorB  to  have  ex- 
tended farther  than  even  I  had  been  apt  to  imagine. 

Tlie  Spectator's  Club  is  well  known  to  the  literary 
and  the  fashionable  of  both  sexes  ;  but  I  confess  I 
was  not  less  surprised  than  pleased  to  find  it  familiar 
(much  to  the  credit  of  the  gentlemen  who  frequent 
such  places)  to  the  vei-y  tavern-liecpers  of  this  city  ; 
the  greatest  part  of  whom,  not  doubting  that  I  was 
to  follow  so  illustrious  an  example,  in  the  institution 
of  a  Convivial  Society,  have  severally  applied  to  me, 
through  the  channel  of  my  Editor,  to  beg  that  ihey 
may  be  honoured  with  the  reception  of  the  Mirrur 
Club. 

Like  all  other  candidates  for  employment,  none  of 
them  has  been  at  a  loss  for  reasons  why  his  pro- 
posal should  have  the  preference.  One  doscnbes 
his  house  as  in  the  moat  public,  another  recommends 
his  as  in  the  raostpWiaie  part  of  the  town.  Onn 
says,  his  tavern  ig  resorted  to  by  the  politest  com- 
pany ;  another,  that  he  only  receives  gentlemen  of 
the  most  regular  and  respectable  charactcri.  One 
offers  me  the  largest  room  of  its  kind ;  another  the 
most  quiet  and  commodious.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  the  attention  of  one  of  these  gentlemen, 
who  tells  me  he  has  provided  an  excellent  clhow-chatr 
fur  Mr.  Umphf  aviUe ;  and  tliat  he  shall  take  care  lu 
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have  uo  children  in  hia  bouse  to  <iisturb  Mr.  Fleet' 

I  am  sorry  to  keep  those  good  people  in  suspenee; 
but  1  must  inform  them,  for  many  obvious  reaKons, 
that  though  my  friends  and  I  visit  them  oftener  per- 
haps than  they  ere  aware  of,  it  may  be  a  cousider- 
able  time  before  we  find  it  convenient  to  constitute  a. 
regular  club,  or  to  make  known,  even  to  the  master 
of  the  house  which  baa  the  honour  of  receiving  us, 
where  we  have  fixed  the  place  of  our  convention. 

Meantime,  as  all  of  them  rest  their  chief  preten- 
sions on  the  character  of  the  clubs  who  already  fa- 
vour them  with  their  countenance,  and  as  the  names 
of  most  of  these  clubs  excite  my  curiosity  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  their  history  and  constitution,  I  must 
hereby  request  the  landlords  who  entertain  the  re- 
spective societies  of  the  Capitla'ire,  the  Whin-bash, 
the  Knights  of  the  Cap  and  Feather,  the  Tabernnek, 
the  Stoic,  the  Poker,  the  Ham-dnim,  and  the  Antr- 
manirni,  to  transmit  me  a  short  account  of  the  origin 
and  nature  of  these  societies; — I  say  the  landlords, 
because  I  do  not  think  myself  entitled  to  desire  such 
an  account  from  the  clubs  themselves ;  and  because 
it  is  probable  that  the  most  material  transactions  car- 
ried on  at  their  meetings  are  perfectly  well  known, 
and,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  come  through  the  hands 
of  the  hosts  and  their  deputies. — L. 
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That  false  refinement  and  mistaken  delicacy  I  have 
foimerly  described  in  my  friend  Mr.  Fleetwood,  a 
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constant  indulgence  in  which  has  rendered  all  his 
feelings  so  acute,  as  to  malie  him  be  disgusted  witli 
the  ordinary  societies  of  men,  not  only  attends  him 
when  in  company,  or  engaged  in  conversation,  but 
sometimes  disturbs  tliose  pleasures,  from  which  a 
mind  like  his  ought  to  receive  the  highest  enjoyment. 
Though  endowed  with  the  most  excellent  taste .  and 
though  his  mind  be  titted  for  relishing  all  the  beau- 
ties of  good  composition ;  yet,  such  is  the  effect  of 
that  excess  of  sensibility  ho  has  indulged,  that  he 
hardly  ever  receives  pleasure  from  any  of  these, 
which  is  not  mixed  with  some  degree  of  pala.  In 
reading,  though  he  can  feel  all  the  excellences  of  the 
author,  and  enter  into  his  sentiments  with  warmth, 
yet  he  generally  meets  with  something  to  offend  him. 
If  a  poem,  he  complains  that,  with  all  its  merits,  it  is 
in  some  places  tui^d,  in  others  languid;  if  a  prose 
composition,  that  the  style  is  laboured  or  careless, 
stifi'  or  familiar,  and  that  the  matter  is  cither  trite  or 
obscure.  In  his  remarks  there  is  always  some 
foundation  of  truth ;  but  that  exquisite  sensibility 
which  leads  to  the  too  nice  perception  of  blemishes, 
is  apt  to  carry  him  away  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  beauties  of  the  author,  and  gives  him  a  degree 
of  uneasiness  which  is  not  always  compensated  hy 
the  pleasure  he  receives. 

Very  different  from  this  turn  of  mind  is  that  of 
Robert  Morley,  Esq.  He  is  a  man  of  very  consider- 
able abilities.  His  father  (possessed  of  a  coDSider- 
able  fortune)  sent  him,  when  a  boy,  to  an  English 
academy.  He  contracted,  from  the  example  of  his 
teachers,  an  attachment  to  ancient  learning ;  and  he 
was  led  to  think  that  he  felt  and  relished  the  clas- 
sics, and  understood  the  merits  of  their  composition. 
From  these  circumstances,  he  began  to  fancy  himself 
a  man  of  fine  taste,  qualified  to  decide  with  authori- 
ty upon  every  subject  of  polite  literature.    But,  in 
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reality,  Mr.  Morley  possesses  as  little  taslc  as  any  one 
I  ever  knew  of  his  talents  and  learning.  Endowed, 
by  nature,  with  great  Btrength  of  mind,  and  igno- 
rant of  tile  t'eeblenesB  and  weakneis  of  human  cha- 
racter, he  ia  a  stranger  to  all  those  finer  delicacies  of 
feeling'  and  perception  which  constitute  the  man  of 
genuine  taste.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  from  the 
persuasion  that  he  is  a  person  of  fine  taste,  he  reads 
and  talks,  with  fancied  rapture,  of  a  poem,  or  a 
poetical  description.  All  his  remarks,  however,  dis- 
cover that  he  knows  nothing  of  what  he  talks  about; 
and  almost  every  opinion  which  he  gives  differs 
from  the  most  approved  upon  the  subject.  Catched 
by  that  spirit  which  Homer's  heroes  are  possessed 
of,  he  agrees  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  in 
thinking  that  author  the  first  of  all  poets ;  but  Virgil 
he  considers  as  a  poet  of  very  little  merit.  To  him 
he  prefers  Lucan :  but  thinks  there  are  some  pas- 
sages in  Statius  superior  to  either.  He  says  Ovid 
gives  a  better  picture  of  love  than  Tibullus  ;  and  he 
prefers  Quintus  Curtius,  as  an  historian,  to  Livy. 
The  modern  writers,  particularly  the  French,  he  ge- 
nerally speaks  of  with  contempt.  Amongst  the  Eng- 
lish, he  likes  the  style  of  the  Rambler  better  than 
that  of  Mr.  Addison's  Spectator;  and  he  prefers 
Gordon  and  Macphcrson  to  Hume  and  Robertson. 
1  have  sometimes  heard  him  repeat  a  hundred  lines 
at  a  stretch,  from  one  of  the  most  bombast  of  our 
English  poets,  and  have  seen  him  in  apparent  rapture 
at  the  high-sounding  words,  and  swell  of  the  lines, 
though  1  am  pretty  certain  that  he  could  not  have  a 
distinct  picture  or  idea  of  any  one  thing  the  poet 
meant.  Though  be  has  no  ear,  I  have  heard  him 
talk  with  enthusiasm  in  praise  of  music,  and  lecture, 
with  an  air  of  superiority,  upon  the  different  qualities 
of  the  greatest  masters  in  the  art. 

Thus,  while  Mr.  Fleetwood  is  often  s  prey  to  dig- 
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appointmeat,  and  rendered  uneasy  by  escessi»e  re- 
finement and  sensibility,  Mr.  Morley,  without  any 
taste  at  aU,  receives  gratification  unmixed  and  un- 
alloyed. 

The  character  of  Morley  is  not  more  different  from 
Fleetwood's,  than  that  of  Tom  Dacres  is  fiom  both. 
Tom  is  a  young  man  of  six-and- twenty,  and  being 
owner  of  an  estate  of  about  five  hundred  pounds  it 
year,  he  resides  constantly  in  the  country.  He  is 
not  a  man  of  parts ;  nor  is  he  possessed  of  the  least 
degree  of  taste  ;  but  Tom  lives  easy,  contented,  and 
happy.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  talkers  I  ever 
knew ;  he  rambles,  with  great  volubility,  from  aub' 
ject  to  subject ;  but  he  never  says  any  thing  that  is 
worth  being  heard.  He  is  evei-y  where  the  Bame; 
and  he  runs  ou  witli  the  hke  undistinguishing  ease, 
whether  in  company  with  men  in  high  or  in  low 
rank,  with  the  knowing  or  the  ignorant.  The  morn- 
ing, if  the  weather  be  good,  he  employs  b  traversing 
the  fields,  dressed  in  a  short  coat,  and  an  old  slouch- 
ed hat  with  a  tarnished  gold  binding.  He  is  expert 
at  all  exercises ;  and  he  passes  much  of  his  time  in 
shooting,  playing  at  cricket,  or  at  ninepins.  If  the 
weather  be  rainy,  he  moves  from  the  farm-yard  to 
the  stable,  or  from  the  stable  to  the  farm-yard.  He 
walks  from  one  end  of  the  parlour  to  the  other,  hum- 
ming a  tune,  or  whistling  to  himself;  sometimes  he 
plays  on  the  fiddle,  or  takes  a  hit  at  backgammon. 
Tom's  sisters,  who  ate  very  accomphshed  girls,  now 
and  then  put  into  his  hands  any  new  book  with  which 
they  are  pleased ;  but  he  always  returns  it,  says  he 
does  not  see  the  use  of  reading,  that  the  book  may 
be  good,  is  well  pleased  that  they  like  it,  but  that  it 
M  not  a  thing  of  his  sort.  Even  in  the  presence  of 
ladies,  he  often  indulges  in  jokes  coarse  and  inde- 
cent, which  could  not  be  heard  without  a  blush  from 
any  other  person;  but  from   Tom,  for  hit  Toay  it 
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known,  they  are  heard  without  o&ence.  Tom  is  plead- 
ed with  himaeir,  and  with  every  thing  around  him, 
and  wishes  for  nothing  that  he  is  not  possessed  of. 
He  says  he  is  much  happier  than  your  wiser  and 
graver  gentlemen.  Tom  will  never  be  respected  or 
admired;  but  he  is  disliked  by  none,  and  made  wel- 
come wherever  he  goes. 

In  reflecting  upon  these  eharacters,  I  have  some- 
times been  almost  tempted  to  think,  that  IrtaU  is  an 
acquisition  to  be  avoided.  1  have  been  apt  to  make 
this  conclusion,  when  I  considered  the  many  unde- 
scribable  uneasinesses  to  which  Mr.  Fleetwood  is 
exposed,  and  the  many  unalloyed  enjoyments  of 
Morley  and  Dacres ;  the  one  without  taste,  but  be- 
lieving himself  possessed  of  it;  the  other  without 
taste,  and  without  thinking  that  hehas  any.  But  Ihave 
always  been  withdrawn  from  every  such  reflection, 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  character  of  my  much- 
valued  friend  Mr.  Sidney- 
Mr.  Sidney  is  a  man  of  the  best  understanding 
and  of  the  most  correct  and  elegant  taste  ;  but  he 
is  not  more  remarkable  for  those  qualities,  than  for 
that  uncommon  goodness  and  benevolence  which 
presides  in  all  he  says  and  does.  To  this  it  is  owing 
that  bis  refined  taste  has  never  been  attended  with 
any  other  consequence  than  to  add  to  his  own  hap- 
piness, and  to  that  of  every  person  with  whom  he 
has  any  connexion.  Mr.  Sidney  never  unbosoms  the 
secrets  of  his  heart,  except  to  a.  fery  few  particular 
friends;  but  he  is  polite  and  complaisant  to  all.  It 
is  not,  however,  that  pohteness  which  arises  from  a 
desire  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  world  ;  it  is 
politeness  dictated  by  the  heart,  and  which,  there- 
fore, sits  always  easy  upon  him.  At  peace  with  his 
own  mind,  he  is  pleased  with  every  one  about  him ; 
and  he  receives  uic  most  sensible  gratification  from 
the  thought  that  the  little  altejitions  which  he  be- 
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stowe  upon  others,  contribute  to  their  happiness. 
No  person  ever  knew  better  liow  to  estimate  the 
difTerent  pleasures  of  life ;  but  none  ever  entered 
with  more  ease  into  the  enjoyments  of  others,  though 
not  suited  to  his  own  ta.ste.  This  flows  from  die 
natural  benevolence  of  his  heart ;  and  1  know  he 
has  received  more  delight  from  takiog  a  share  in 
the  pleasures  of  others,  than  in  cultivating  his  own. 
la  reading,  no  man  has  a  nicer  discernment  of  the 
faults  of  an  author ;  but  he  dways  contrives  to  over- 
look them  ;  and  says,  that  he  hardly  ever  read  any 
book  from  which  he  did  not  receive  some  pleasure 
or  instruction. 

Mr.  Sidney  has,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  met  with 
disappointments  and  misfortunes,  though  few  of 
them  are  known  except  to  his  most  particular  friends. 
While  the  impression  of  those  misfortunes  was 
strongest  on  his  mind,  his  outward  conduct  in  the 
world  remained  invariably  the  same ;  and  those  few 
friends  whom  he  honoured  by  making  partners  of 
his  sorrows,  know  that  one  great  source  of  his  con- 
solation was  the  consciousness  that  under  the  pres- 
sure of  calamity,  his  behaviour  remained  unaltered, 
and  that  he  was  able  to  go  through  the  duties  of 
life  with  becoming  dignity  and  ease.  Instead  of 
being  peevish  and  discontented  with  the  world,  the 
disappointments  he  has  met  with  have  only  taught 
him  to  become  more  detached  from  those  enjoyments  '^ 
of  life  which  are  beyond  his  power,  and  have  made  ' 
him  value  more  highly  those  which  he  possesses, 
Mr.  Sidney  has,  for  a  long  time  past,  been  engaged 
in  business  of  a  very  difficult  and  laborious  nature ; 
but  he  conducts  it  with  equal  ease  and  spirit.  Far 
from  the  elegance  and  sensibility  of  his  mind  unfit- 
ting him  for  the  management  of  those  transactions 
which  require  ^reat  firmness  and  perseverance,  I 
believe  it  is  his  good  taste  and  elegant  refinerae- 
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mind,  which  enable  him  to  support  that  load  of  bt^ 
eioeas  ;  because  he  knows  that,  when.it  is  finished 
he  has  pleasure  in  store.  He  is  married  to  a  very 
amiable  and  beautiful  woman,  by  whom  he  has  foiff 
fine  children.  He  says  that,  when  he  thinka  it  ig  for : 
them,  all  toil  is  easy,  and  all  labour  lightl 

The  indmatc  knowledge  1  have  of  Mr,  Sidne]^  hBi< 
tau^t  me,  thai  refinement  and  dchcocy  of  mtn^ 
when  kept  within  proper  bounds,  contribute  to  hap- 
piness ;  and  that  their  natural  effect,  instead  of  pro* 
ducing  uneasiness  and  chagrin,  is  to  add  to  the  en- 
joyments  of  life.  In  comparing  the  two  characters 
of  Fleetwood  and  Sidney,  which  Nature  seems  to 
have  cast  in  the  same  mould,  1  have  been  struck 
with  the  fatal  consequences  to  Fleetwood,  of  indul^ 
tag  his  Bpleon  at  tho»e  little  rube  in  life,  which  a 
juster  sense  of  human  imperfection  would  make  him 
consider  equally  unavoidable,  and  to  be  regarded 
with  the  same  indifference,  as  a  rainy  day,  a  dnsty 
road,  or  any  the  like  trifling  inconvenience,  Thera 
is  nothing  so  inconsiderable  which  may  not  become 
of  importance,  when  made  an  object  of  seriona  at> 
tention.  Sidney  never  repines  like  Fleetwood ;  and 
as  he  is  much  more  respected,  so  he  has  much  mors 
real  happiness  than  either  Morley  or  Dacres,  Fleet- 
wood's weaknesses  are  amiable ;  and,  though  we 
pity,  we  must  love  him  :  but  there  is  a  complacent 
dignity  in  the  character  of  Sidney,  which  excites  at 
once  our  love,  respect,  and  ad] 
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The  following  paper  was  lately  received  from  a 
correspondent,  who  accompanied  >t  with  a  promise 
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of  dairying  his  idea  througli  ■ome  of  die  other  fine 
arts.  1  have  aiace  been  endeavouring  to  make  it  a 
'little  less  technical,  in  order  to  fit  it  more  for  general 
perusal ;  but,  finding  I  could  not  accomplish  this, 
without  hurting  the  illustrations  of  the  writer,  I  have 
given  it  to  my  readers  in  the  terms  in  which  I  re- 
ceived it 

'The  perceptions  of  different  men,  arising  from 
the  impressions  of  the  same  object,  are  very  often  1 
difierent.  Of  these  we  always  suppose  one  to  ha  1 
just  and  true;  all  the  others  to  be  false.  But  whiofa  ^ 
is  the  true,  and  which  the  false,  we  are  often  at  t  \ 
loss  to  determine :  as  the  poet  has  said, 

Tb  "illi  our  judgments  as  uai  walches,  nono 
Gojual  alike,  ;el  each  believej  his  own.— Pope. 

'  With  regard  to  our  external  senses,  this  diver- 
sity of  feeling,  as  far  as  it  occurs,  is  of  little  conse^ 
quence  ;  but  the  truth  of  perception,  in  our  internal 
senses,  employed  in  morals  and  criticism,  is  more 
interesting  and  important. 

'  In  the  judgments  we  form  concerning  the  beauty 
and  excellency  of  the  several  imitative  arts,  this 
difference  of  feeling  is  very  conspicuous ;  and  'tig 
diiEcult  to  say  why  each  man  may  not  believe  his 
own,  or  how  a  standard  may  be  established,  by 
which  the  truth  of  different  judgments  may  be  com- 
pared and  tried.  Whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  a 
standard  of  taste,  1  shall  not  attempt  to  determine : 
but  there  is  a  question  connected  with  that,  which, 
properly  answered,  may  have  some  ett'ect  in  the  de- 
cision :  Whether  in  the  imitative  arts,  a  person  exer- 
cised in  the  practice  of  the  art,  or  in  the  frequent 
contemplation  of  its  productions,  be  better  qualified 
to  judge  of  these,  than  a  person  who  only  feels  the 
direct  and  immediate  effects  of  it?    In  the  words  of 
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an  ancient  critic.  An  dorii,  (/in  rationem  operit  intelli- 
gunt,  an  qui  voluftateni  tant^m  percipiunt,  oplimh  dgu- 
dicaal  ?  or,  as  I  may  express  it  in  English,  Whether  ' 
the  artist  or  connoisseur  have  any  advantage  over 
other  persons  of  common  sense  or  common  feeling  t 

'  This  question  shall  be  considered  at  present  with 
regard  to  one  art  only,  to  wit,  that  oi  painting ,-  but 
some  of  the  principles  which  I  shall  endeavour  to 
illustrate,  will  have  a  general  tendency  to  establish 
a  decision  in  all.  In  the/rji  place,  it  is  proper  to 
mention  the  chief  sources  of  the  pleasure  we  receive 
in  viewing  pictures.  One  arises  from  the  perception  ■ 
of  imitation,  however  produced ;  a  second,  from  the  ' 
art  displayed  in  producing  such  imitation;  and  a 
third,  from  the  beauty,  grace,  agree  able  ness,  and 
propriety  of  the  object  imitated.  These  may  all  occur 
m  the  imitation  of  one  single  object ;  but  a  much 
higher  pleasure  arises  from  several  objects  combined 
together  in  such  a  manner,  that  while  each  of  them 
singly  affords  the  several  sources  of  pleasure  al-  " 
ready  mentioned,  they  all  unite  in  producing  one 
effect,  one  particular  emotion  in  the  spectator,  and 
an  impression  much  stronger  than  could  have  beea 
raised  by  one  object  alone. 

'  These  seem  to  be  the  chief  sources  of  the  plea-  ■ 
sure  we  receive  from  pictures ;  and,  with  regard  to   ' 
the  true  and  accurate  perceptions  of  each,  let  ub  ' 
consider  who  is  most  likely  to  form  them,  the  paintei 
and  connoisseur,  or  the  unexperienced  spectator.        ■ 

'  la  viewing  imitation,  we  are  more  or  less  pleased 
according  to  the  degree  of  exactness  with  which  the 
object  is  expressed;  and,  supposing  the  object  to,  ' 
be  a  common  one,  it  might  be  [magined,  ihat  every 
person  would  be  equally  a  judge  of  the  exactness 
of  the  imitation  ;  but  in  truth,  it  is  otherwise.  Our 
recollection  of  an  object  does  not  depend  upon  any 
secret  remembrance  of  the  several  parts  of  which  il  -' 
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consists,  of  tlic  exact  position  of  these,  or  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  whole.-  A  very  inaccurate  resetn- 
lilance  serves  the  purpose  of  memory,  and  will  often 
pass  with  us  for  a  true  representation,  even  of  the 
subjects  that  we  fancy  ourselves  very  well  acquainted 
-with. 

'  The  aelf-applause  of  Zeuxis  was  not  well  founded 
■when  he  valued  himself  on  having  painted  grapes,   - 
that  BO  far  deceived  the  birds  as  to  bring  3iem  to  j 
peck  at  his  picture.     Birds  are  no  judges  of  an  ac-*! 
curate  resemblance,  when  they  often  mistake  a  scare-  ' 
crow  for  a  man.     Nor  had  Parrhasius  much  reason 
to  boast  of  his  deceiving  even  Zeuxis,  who,  viewing 
it  hastily,  and  from  a  distance,  mistook  the  picture 
of  a  linen  cloth  for  a  real  one.     It  always  requires 
study  to  perceive  the  exactness  of  imitation ;  and  " 

most  persons  may  find,  by  daily  experience,  that,  | 

when  they  would  examine  the  accuracy  of  any  re-  ' 

presentation,  they  can  hardly  do  it  properly,  but  by  j 

bringing  together  the  picture  and  its  archetype,  so  i 

that  they  may  quickly  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other,  ■<< 

and  thereby  compare  the  form,  size,  and  proportions  j 

of  all  the  different  parts.     Without  such  study  of  J 

objects  as  the  painter  employs  to  imitate  them,  or  i 

the  connoisseur  employs  in  comparing  them  with  their  i 

imitations,  there  is  no  person  can  be  a  judge  of  the  1 

exactness  of  the  representation.  The  painters,  there-  I 

fore,  or  the  eonnoissears,  are  the  persons  who  will  J 

best  perceive  the  truth  of  imitation,  and  best  judge 
of  its  merit.  It  is  true,  some  persons  may  be  ac- 
quainted with  certain  objects  even  better  than  the 
painters  themselves,  as  the  shoemaker  was  with  the 
shoe  in  the  picture  of  Apelles ;  but  most  persons,  \ 

like  the  same  shoemaker,  are  unfit  to  extend  their  i 

judgment  beyond  theit  last;  and  must,  in  other  parts, 
yield  to  the  more  general  knowledge  of  the  painter.  | 

'  As  we  arc,  in  the  first  place,  pleased  with  view- 
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iag  imitation ;  bo  we  ace,  in  the  Bccond  place,  with 
considering  the  art  by  which  the  itnrtation  is  per- 
formed. The  pleasure  we  derive  from  this,  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  difficulty  we  apprehend  in  the  execu- 
tion, and  tlic  degree  ol'  genius  necessary  to  the  per- 
formance of  iL  But  this  difficulty,  and  the  degree 
of  genius  exerted  in  surmounting  it,  can  only  be 
well  known  to  the  persons  exercised  in  the  practice 
of  the  art. 

'  When  a  person  has  acquired  an  exact  idea  of  an 
object,  there  is  still  a  great  difficulty  in  expresaiog 
that  correctly  upon  his  canvas.  With  reganl  to  ob- 
jects of  a  steady  figure,  they  may  perhaps  be  imi- 
tated by  an  ordinary  artist ;  but  transient  objects  of 
a  momentary  appearance,  require  still  a  nicer  band. 
To  catch  the  more  delicate  expressions  of  the  human 
soul,  requires  an  art  of  which  few  ae  possessed, 
and  none  can  sufficiently  admire,  hut  those  who 
have  themselves  attempted  it.  These  are  the  diffi- 
culties of  painting,  in  forming  even  a  correct  out- 
line; and  the  painter  has  yet  more  to  struggle  with. 
To  represent  a  solid  upon  a  plain  surface,  by  tbs 
position  and  size  of  the  several  parts  ;  to  be  exact 
in  perspective ;  by  these,  and  by  the  distribution  of 
light  and  shade,  to  make  every  figure  stand  out  from 
the  canvas  ;  and  lastly,  by  natural  and  glowing  co- 
lours to  animate  and  give  life  to  the  whole  ; — these 
are  parts  of  the  painter's  art,  from  which  chiefly  the 
pleasure  of  the  spectator,  arising  from  his  conscious-  ' 
ness  of  the  imitation,  is  derived,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  such  as  the  uninformed  spectator  has  but  an 
imperfect  notion  of,  and  therefore  must  feel  an  ia-> 
ferior  degree  of  pleasure  in  contemplating. 

'  The  next  source  of  the  pleasures  derived  from 
painting,  above  taken  notice  of,  is  that  arising  from 
the  beauty,  tho  grace,  the  elegance  of  the  objects 
imitated.     When  a  painter  is  happy  enough  to  mak^ 
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such  a  choice,  he  does  it  by  a  constitutional  taste 
that  may  be  commoa  to  all.  Raphael  could  not 
learn  it  from  his  maEter  Pietro  Perugino;  Rubens, 
though  conversant  with  the  best  models  of  antiquity, 
could  never  acquire  it.  In  judging,  therefore,  of 
this  part  of  painting,  the  artist  baa  scarcely  any  ad- 
vantage above  the  common  spectatot.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  a  person  of  the  tinest  Datura!  taste 
cannot  become  suddenly  an  elegant  formaram  specta- 
tor, an  expression  which  it  is  scarce  possible  to  trons' 
late.  It  is  only  by  comparison  that  we  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  most  perfect  in  its  kind.  The 
Madonas  of  Carlo  Maratt  appear  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  see  those  of  Raphael 
that  we  discern  their  imperfections.  A  person  may 
even  be  sensible  of  the  imperfections  of  forms;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  may  find  it  impossible  to  conceive, 
with  precision,  an  idea  of  the  most  perfect.  ThuB 
Raphael  could  not  form  an  idea  of  tlie  Divine  Ma- 
jesty, till  he  saw  it  so  forcibly  expressed  in  the  paint- 
ings of  Michael  Angelo.  As  our  judgment,  there- 
fore, of  beauty,  grace,  and  elegance,  though  founded 
in  perception,  becomes  accurate  only  by  comparison 
and  experience,  so  the  painter,  exercised  in  the  con- 
templation of  forms,  is  likely  to  be  a  better  judge  of 
beauty  than  any  person  less  experienced. 

'  The  last  and  most  considerable  pleasure  received 
from  painting,  is  that  arising  itota  composition.  This 
is  properly  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  the  pic- 
turesque and  the  poetical.  To  the  first  belongs  the 
distribution  of  the  several  figures,  so  that  they  may 
all  be  united,  and  conspire  in  one  single  effect;  while 
each  is  so  placed,  as  to  present  itself  in  proportion  to 
its  importance  in  tlie  action  represented.  To  this 
also  belongs  the  diversifying  and  contrastiiJ^  the  at- 
titudes of  different  figures,  as  well  as  the  several 
members  of  each.     Above  all,  the  picturesque  com- 
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poaitioD  has  belonging  to  it  tlie  distribution  of  light 
and  shade,  while  every  single  figure  has  its  proper 
share  of  each.  One  mass  of  light,  and  its  propor- 
tionable shade,  should  unite  the  whole  piece,  and 
make  every  part  of  it  conspire  iu  one  single  effect. 
To  this  also  belongs  the  harmony,  as  well  as  the 
contrast  of  colours.  Now,  in  all  this  ordonnanct 
picturesque,  there  appears  an  exquisite  art  only  to  be 
acquired  by  custom  and  habit;  and  of  the  merit  of 
the  execution  no  person  can  be  a  judge  but  one  who 
hae  been  in  somemeasure  in  the  practice  of  it.  Itis 
enough  to  say,  that  hardly  any  body  will  doubt,  that 
Pauto  Veronese  was  a  better  judge  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  Agures  than  MichaelAngelo  ;  and  that  Cara- 
Taggiowas  abetter  judge  of  the  distribution  of  light 
and  shade  than  Raphael:  go,  in  some  measure, 
every  painter,  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge,  must 
be  abetter  judge  of  the  merit  of  picturesque  compo- 
sition, than  any  person  who  judges  from  the  efiects 

'  With  regard  to  poetical  composition,  it  compre- 
hends tbe  choice  of  the  action  to  be  represented, 
and  of  the  point  of  time  at  which  the  persons  are  to 
be  introduced,  the  invention  of  circumstances  to  be 
employed,  the  expression  to  be  given  to  every  actor ; 
and,  lastly,  the  observance  of  the  castvmr,  that  is, 
giving  to  each  person  an  idr  suitable  to  his  rank, 
representing  the  complexion  and  features  that  ex- 
press bis  temperament,  his  age,  and  the  climate  of 
his  country,  and  dressing  him  in  the  habit  of  the  time 
in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  nation  to  which  he  be- 
longed. 

'  From  this  enumeration  of  the  several  considera- 
tions that  employ  the  history  painter,  it  will  imme- 
diately appear,  why  this  department  of  painting  is 
called  poetical  composition ;  for  here,  in  truth,  it  is 
the  imtgination  of  a  poet  that  employs  the  hand  of 
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n  is  nowi^  ucccssarily 
i  hand.  Lucas  of  Ley- 
den  painted  more  correctly,  that  ia,  imitated  more 
exactly,  than  Salvator  Rosa  ;  but  the  former  did  not 
choose  subjects  of  so  much  grace  and  dignity,  nor 
composed  with  so  much  force  and  spirit,  because  he 
vaG  not  a  poet  like  the  latter.  Salvator  Rosa  bas 
given  us  elegant  verses  full  of  picturesque  descrip- 
tion ;  and,  in  every  one  of  his  pictures,  he  strikes  us 
by  those  circumstances  whicl)  his  poetical  imagina- 
tion had  suggested.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  a  poetical 
ima^nation  must  be  derived  from  nature,  and  can 
arise  neither  from  the  practice  of  painting,  nor  even 
from  the  study  of  pictures.  The  painter,  therefore, 
and  even  the  comiomevr,  in  judging  of  the  merit  of 
poetical  composition,  caa  have  little  advantage  above 
other  specbitors  ;  but  even  here  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  if  the  painter  has  an  equal  degree  of  taste,  he 
must,  from  the  more  frequent  exercise  of  it,  have 
great  advantages  in  judging  above  any  other  person 
less  experienced. 

'  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  shew,  chat,  in  judging 
of  painting,  the  painter  himself,  and  even  the  connois- 
leur,  much  engaged  and  exercised  in  the  study  of 

Eictures,  that  is,  iili  qui  rationem  opens  inlelligwnt, 
ave  advantages  above  the  common  spectators,  qui 
voluptatem  lantim  percipiunt.  But,  as  a  caution  to 
the  former,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  conclude  with 
observing,  that  the  painter  and  connoisseur  are  ol^en 
in  danger  of  having  their  sensibility  deadened,  or 
their  natural  taste  corrupted,  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
technical  minutia:  of  the  art,  so  far  as  to  throw  the 
balance  towards  the  side  of  the  common  spectator,' 
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As  I  walked  one  evening,  about  a  fortnight  ago, 
through  St.  Aodrew's-Bquare,  1  observed  a  girl, mean- 
ly dressed,  coming  along  thcpavement  at  a  slow  pace. 
When  I  passed  her,  she  turned  a  little  towards 
me,  and  made  a  sort  of  halt,  but  said  nothing.  I 
am  ill  at  looking  any  body  full  in  the  face :  so  I 
went  on  a  few  steps  before  I  turned  my  eye  to  ob- 
terve  her.  She  had,  by  this  time,  resumed  her  for- 
mer pace.  1  remarked  a  certiiin  elegance  in  her 
form,  which  the  poorness  of  her  garb  could  not  alto- 
gether overcome  :  her  person  was  thin  and  genteel, 
and  there  was  something  not  ungraceful  in  the  stoop 
of  her  head,  and  the  seeming  feebleness  with  which 
she  walked,  I  could  notresist  the  desire  which  her 
appearance  gave  me,  of  knowing  somewhat  of  her 
situation  and  circumstances ;  I  therefore  walked 
back,  and  repassed  her  with  such  a  look  (for  I  could 
bring  myself  to  nothing  more)  as  might  induce  her 
to  apeak  what  she  seemed  desirous  to  say  at  6r6t. 
This  had  the  effect  I  wished. — '  Pity  a.  poor  orphan!' 
said  she,  in  a  voice  tieroulous  and  weak.  I  stopped, 
and  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket :  I  had  now  a  better 
opportunity  of  observing  her.  Her  face  was  thin 
and  pale  ;  part  of  it  was  shaded  by  her  hair,  of  a 
light  brown  colour,  which  was  parted,  in  a  disordered 
manner,  at  her  forehead,  and  hung  loose  upon  her 
shoidders  ;  round  them  was  cast  a  piece  of  tattered 
cloak,  which  with  one  hand  she  held  across  her  bo- 
som, while  the  other  was  half  outstretched  to  receive 
the  bounty  I  intended  for  her.  Her  large  blue  eyes 
were  cast  on  the  ground  :  she  was  drawing  back  her 
hand  as  1  put  a  trifle  into  it ;  on  receiving  which  she 
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turned  them  up  to  me,  muttered  Bomethin^  which  I 
could  not  hear,  and  then,  letting  go  her  cloak,  and 
preBsiuf;  her  hands  together,  burst  into  tears. 

It  was  not  the  action  of  an  ordinary  beggar,  and 
my  curiosity  was  strongly  excited  by  it.  I  desired 
her  to  fallow  me  to  the  house  of  a  friend  hard  by, 
whose  beneficence  1  have  oi^en  had  occasion  to  know. 
When  she  arrived  there,  she  was  so  fatigued  and 
worn  out,  that  it  was  not  till  after  some  means  used 
to  restore  her,  that  she  was  able  to  give  us  an  ac- 
count of  her  misfortunes. 

Her  name,  she  told  us,  was  Collins ;  the  place  of 
her  birth  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  England. 
Her  father,  who  had  died  several  years  ago,  left  her 
remaining  parent  with  the  chargeof  her,  then  a  child, 
and  one  brother,  a  lad  of  seventeen.  By  his  indus- 
try, however,  joined  to  that  of  her  mother,  they  were 
tolerably  supported,  their  father  having  died  pos- 
sessed of  a  small  farm,  with  the  right  of  paaturi^e 
on  an  adjoining  common,  from  which  they  obtained 
a  decent  livelihood  :  that,  last  summer,  her  brother 
having  become  acquainted  with  a  recruiting  sergeant, 
who  was  quartered  in  a  neighbouring  village,  was  by 
him  enticed  to  enlist  as  a  soldier,  and  soon  after  was 
marched  off,  along'  with  some  other  recniits,  to  join 
his  regiment :  that  this,  she  believed,  broke  her  mo- 
ther's heart;  for  that  she  had  never  afterward  had 
a  day's  health,  and,  at  length,  had  died  about  three 
weeks  ago;  that,  immediately  after  her  death,  the 
steward  employed  by  the  'squire  of  whom  their  farm 
was  held,  took  possession  of  every  thing  for  the  ar- 
rears of  their  rent :  that,  as  she  had  heard  her  bro- 
ther's regiment  was  in  Scotland  when  he  enlisted, 
she  had  wandered  hither  in  quest  of  him,  as  she  had 
no  other  relation  in  the  world  to  own  her!  But  she 
found,  on  arriving  here,  that  the  regiment  had  been 
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embarked  several  months  before,  and  was  gone  a 
great  way  off,  she  could  not  tell  whither. 

'This  news,"  said  she,  ■  laid  hold  of  my  heMt; 
and  I  have  had  something  wrong  here,'  putting  her 
hand  to  her  bosom,  '  ever  since.  I  got  a  bed  and 
some  victuals  in  the  house  of  a  woman  here  in  town, 
to  whom  I  told  my  story,  and  who  seemed  to  pity 
me.  I  had  then  a  little  bundle  of  things,  which  1  nad 
been  allowed  to  take  with  me  after  my  mother's 
death  ;  but  the  night  before  last,  somebody  stole  it 
from  me  while  i  slept ;  and  so  the  woman  satd  she 
would  keep  me  no  longer,  and  turned  me  out  into 
the  street,  where  1  have  since  retnuined,  and  am  al- 
most famished  for  want.' 

She  was  now  in  better  hands  ;  but  our  assistance 
had  come  too  late.  A  frame,  naturally  delicate, 
had  yielded  to  the  fatigues  of  her  iourney,  and  the 
hardships  of  her  situation.  She  declined  by  slow 
but  uninterrupted  degrees,  and  yesterday  breathed 
her  last.  A  short  while  before  she  expired,  she 
asked  to  see  me  ;  and  taking  from  her  bosom  a  sil- 
ver lockel,  which  she  told  me  had  been  her  mother's, 
and  which  all  her  distresses  could  not  make  her 
part  with,  begged  1  would  keep  it  for  her  dear  bro- 
ther, and  give  it  him,  if  ever  he  should  return  home, 
as  a  token  of  her  remembrance. 

I  felt  this  poor  girl's  fate  strongly  ;  but  1  tell  not 
her  story  merely  to  indulge  my  feelings;  I* would 
make  the  reflections  it  may  excite  in  my  readers, 
useful  to  others  who  may  sutfer  from  similar  causes. 
There  are  many,  I  fear,  from  whom  their  country Jiaa 
called  brothers,  sons,  or  fathers,  to  bleed  in  her  ser- 
vice, forlorn,  like  poor  Nancy  Collins,  with  '  no  rela- 
tion in  the  world  to  own  them.'  Their  sufferings  axe 
often  unknown,  when  they  are  such  as  most  demand 
compassion.    The  mind  that  cannot  obtrude  its  dis- 
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treEseB  on  the  ear  of  pity,  U  formed  to  feel  their 

poignancy  the  deepest 

In  our  idea  of  military  operations,  we  are  too  apt 
to  forget  the  misfortunes  of  the  people.  In  defeat, 
we  think  of  the  fall,  and  in  victory  of  the  glory,  of 
commanders;  we  seldom  allow  ourselves  to  con- 
sider how  many,  in  a  lower  rank,  both  events  make 
wretched :  how  many,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
national  triumph,  are  leit  to  the  helpless  misery  of 
the  widowed  and  the  orphan,  and,  while  victory 
celebrates  her  festival,  feel,  in  their  distant  hovels, 
the  extremities  of 'want  and  wretchedness ! 

It  was  with  pleasure  I  saw,  among  the  resolutions 
of  a  late  patriotic  assembly  in  this  city,  an  agree- 
ment to  assist  the  poor  families  of  our  absent  sol- 
diers and  seamen.  With  no  less  satisfaction  I  read 
in  some  late  newspapers,  abeneyoleat  advertisement 
for  a  meeting  of  gentleman,  to  consider  of  a  siib- 
Bcription  for  the  same  puqjoae.  At  this  season  of 
general  and  laudable  exertion,  I  am  persuaded  such 
a  scheme  cannot  fail  of  patronage  and  success.  The 
benevolence  of  this  country  requires  not  ailment 
to  awaken  it;  yet  the  pleasures  of  its  exertion  must 
be  increased  by  the  thought,  that  pity  to  such  ob- 
jects is  patriotism ;  that,  here,  private  compassion 
becomes  public  virtue.  Bounties  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  recruits  to  our  fleets  and  armies,  are  highly 
meritorious  donations.  These,  however,  may  some- 
times bribe  the  covetous,  and  allure  the  needy ;  but 
that  charity,  which  gives  support  and  protection  to 
the  fdrailies  they  leave  behind,  addresses  more  gene- 
rous feelings  ;  feelings  which  have  always  been  held 
congenial  to  bravery  and  heroism.  It  endears  to 
them  that  home  which  their  swords  are  to  defend, 
and  strengthens  those  ties  which  should  ever  bind 
the  soldier  of  a  free  stale  to  his  country. 

Nor  will  such  a  provision  be  of  j^a  advantage  lo 
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poBterity  than  to  the  present  times.  It  will  Bave  to 
the  state  many  useful  subjects  wliich  those  families 
thus  supported  may  produce,  whose  lives  have  for- 
merly been  often  nurtured  by  penury  to  vice,  and 
rendered  not  only  useless,  but  baneful  to  the  com- 
munity; thatcommunity  which,  under  a  more  kindly 
influence,  they  might,  like  their  fathers,  have  en- 
riched by  their  industry,  and  protected  by  their  valour. 


N-SO.     SATURDAY,  JULY  17,  1779. 


Thouom  the  following;  letter  has  been  pretty  much 
anticipated  by  a  foriner  paper,  yet  it  possesses  too 
much  merit  to  be  refused  insertion. 

'  To  -niE  Author  or  the  Mirkor. 
■SIR, 
'  Activity  is  one  of  those  virtues  indispensably  re- 
((uisite  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  mankind, 
which  nature  appears  to  have  distributed  to  them 
with  a  parsimonious  hand.  All  men  seem  naturally 
averse,  not  only  to  those  exertions  that  sharpen  and 
improve  the  mental  powers,  but  even  to  such  as  are 
necessary  for  maintaining  the  health,  or  strengthen- 
ing the  organs  of  the  body.  Whatever  industry  and 
enterprise  the  species  have  at  any  time  displayed, 
originated  in  the  bosom  of  pain,  of  want,  or  of  ne- 
cessity ;  or,  in  the  absence  of  these  causes,  from  the 
experience  of  that  listlessness  and  languor  which  at- 
tend a  state  of  total  inaction.  But  with  how  great  a 
number  does  this  experience  lead  to  no  higher  ob' 
ject  than  the  care  of  external  appearances,  or  to  th«  J 
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prostitution  of  their  time  io  trivial  pursuits,  or  id  li- 
centious pleasures  ?  The  surest,  the  most  permaaent 
remedy,  and,  in  the  end  too,  the  moat  delightful, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  unremitted  study,  or  in  the 
labours  of  a  profession,  is,  unhappily,  the  last  we 
recur  to.  Of  all  who  have  jrigen  to  eminence  in  the 
paths  of  literature  or  ambition,  how  few  are  there, 
who  at  first  enjoyed  the  means  of  pleasure,  or  the 
liberty  of  being  idle ;  and  how  many  could  every  one 
enumerate  within  the  circle  of  his  acquaintOBce,  pos- 
sessed of  excellent  abilities,  and  even  anxious  for 
reputation,  whom  the  fatal  inheritance  of  a  bare 
competency  has  doomed  to  obscurity  through  life, 
and  quiet  oblivion  when  dead  ! 

'  Let  no  man  confide  entirely  in  his  resolutions  of 
activity,  in  his  love  of  fame,  or  in  his  taste  for  lite- 
rature. All  these  principles,  even  whet's  they  are 
strongest,  unless  supported  by  habits  of  industry, 
and  roused  by  the  immediate  presence  of  some  great 
object  to  which  their  exertion  leads,  gradually  lose, 
and  at  last  resign,  their  influence.  The  smallest 
'particle  of  natural  indolence,  like  the  principle  of 
gravitation  in  matter,  unless  counterbalanced  by 
continual  impulse  from  some  active  cause,  will  in- 
sensibly lower,  and  at  last  overcome,  the  flight  of 
the  sublimest  genius.  In  computing  it,  we  ought  to 
recollect,  that  it  is  a  cause  for  ever  present  with  us, 
in  all  moods,  in  every  disposition ;  and  that,  from 
the  weakness  of  our  nature,  we  are  wilUng,  at  any 
rate,  to  relinquish  distant  prospects  of  happiness  and 
advantage  for  a  much  smaller  portion  of  present  in- 
dulgence. 

'  1  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  a  visit 
which  I  lately  paid  to  my  friend  Mordaunt,  in  whom 
tliey  are,  unhappily,  too  well  eKemplified.  I  have 
know!)  him  from  his  infancy,  and  always  admired  the 
extent  of  his  genius,  as  much  as  I  respected  the  in- 
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tegrity  of  hia  priiicipleB,  or  loved  him  for  the  warmth  ' 
and  benevolence  of  his  heart.  But,  since  the  time 
when  he  began  to  contemplate  his  own  character,  he 
has  often  confessed  to  me,  and  feelingly  complained, 
that  nature  had  infused  into  it  a  large  portion  of  in- 
dolence, an  inclination  to  despondency,  and  a  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  which  disqualilied  him  for  the  drud- 
gery of  business,  or  the  bustle  of  public  life.  Fre- 
quently, in  those  tedious  hours,  when  hia  melan- 
choly claimed  the  attendance  and  support  of  a  friend, 
have  l  seen  a  conscious  blush  of  shame  and  self-re- 
proach mingle  with  the  secret  sigh,  extorted  from 
him  by  the  sense  of  this  defect.  His  situation,  how- 
ever, as  second  son  of  a  family,  which  though  old 
and  honourable,  possessed  but  a  small  fortune,  and 
no  interest,  absolutely  required  that  he  should  adopt 
a  profession,  The  law  was  his  choice;  and,  such 
is  the  power  of  habit  and  necessity,  that  after  four 
years  spent  in  the  study  of  that  science,  though  at 
first  it  had  impaired  his  health,  and  even  soured  his 
temper,  he  was  more  sanguine  in  his  expectation  of 
success,  and  enjoyed  a  more  constant  flow  of  spirits, 
than  I  had  ever  known  him  to  do  at  any  former  period. 
The  law,  unfortunately,  seldom  bestows  its  honours 
or  emoluments  upon  the  young  ;  and  my  friend,  too 
reserved,  or  too  indifferent,  to  court  a  set  of  men  on 
whose  good  will  the  attainment  of  prnctice,  in  some 
degree,  depends,  found  himself,  at  the  end  of  two 
years  close  attendance  at  the  bar,  though  high  in 
the  esteem  of  all  that  knew  him  well,  as  poor,  and 
as  distantft'om  preferment,  as  when  he  6rst  engaged 
in  it.  All  my  assurances,  that  better  days  would 
soon  shine  upon  him,  and  that  bis  present  situation 
had,  at  first,  been  the  lot  of  many  now  raised  to  fame 
and  distinction,  were  insufficient  to  support  him.  A 
deep  gloom  setded  on  hb  spirits,  and  he  had  already 
resolved  to  relinquish  this  Une  of  life,  though  he 
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knew  not  what  other  to  enter  upon,  when  the  death 
of  a  distant  (elation  unexpectedly  put  him  in  pos- 
Beasion  of  an  estate,  which,  though  of  small  extent, 
was  opnlence  to  one  that  wished  for  nothing  mote 
than  independence,  and  the  disposal  of  his  own  time. 

'  After  many  useless  remonstrances  upon  my  part, 
he  set  out  for  bis  mansion  in  the  counlrj,  with  his 
mother,  and  a  nephew  of  eight  years  old,  resolved, 
as  he  said,  to  engage  immediately  in  some  work  to 
be  laid  before  the  public,  and  having  previously 
given  me  his  word  that  he  would  annually  dedicate 
a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  society  of  his  friends  in 
town.  In  the  course  of  eighteen  months,  however, 
I  did  not  see  him;  and  iin  ding  that  his  letters,  which 
had  at  first  been  full  of  his  happiness,  his  occupa- 
tions, and  the  progress  of  his  work,  were  daily  be- 
coming shorter,  and  somewhat  mysterious  on  the 
two  last  of  these  points,  I  resolved  to  satisfy  myself 
by  my  own  remarks  with  regard  to  his  situation. 

'  I  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  was  shewn  into  the 
parlour ;  where  the  first  objects  that  caught  my  at- 
tention were  a  fishing-rod  and  two  fowling-pieces  in 
a  comer  of  the  room,  and  a  brace  of  pointers  upon 
the  hearth.  On  the  table  lay  a  German  flute,  some 
music,  a  pair  of  shuttlecocks,  and  a  volume  of  the 
Annual  Register.  Looking  from  the  window,  I  dis- 
covered my  friend  in  hts  waistcoat,  with  a  spade  in 
his  hand,  most  diligently  cultivating  a  spot  of  ground 
in  the  kitchen- garden.  Our  mutnal  joy  and  con- 
gratulations at  meeting  it  is  needless  to  trouble  you 
with.  In  point  of  figure  1  couldnot  help  remarkmg, 
that  Mordaunt,  though  most  negligently  apparelled, 
was  altered  much  for  the  better,  being  now  plump, 
^rosy,  and  robust,  instead  of  pale  and  slender  as  for- 
merly. Before  returning  to  the  house,  he  insisted 
that  I  should  survey  his  groands,  which  in  his  own 
opinion,  he  said,  he  had  rendered  a  paradise,  by  mo- 
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destly  Boconding  and  bringing  forth  the  inteations  of 
nature.  I  was  conducted  Lo  a  young  grove,  which  he 
had  planted  himself,  rested  in  a  hut  which  he  had 
built,  and  drauk  from  a  rivulet  for  which  he  had 
tracked  a  channel  with  his  own  hands.  During  the 
course  of  this  walk,  we  were  attended  by  a  flock  of 
tame  pigeons,  which  he  fed  with  grain  from  his 
pocket,  and  had  much  conversation  witli  a  ragged 
family  of  litde  boys  and  girls,  all  of  whom  seemed 
to  be  his  intimate  acquaintance.  Near  a  village  in 
our  way  homewards,  we  met  a  set  of  countrymen 
engaged  at  cricket,  and  soon  after  a  marriage  com- 
pany, dancing  the  bride's  dance  upon  the  green.  My 
friend,  with  a  degree  of  gaiety  and  alacrity  which  1 
had  never  before  seen  him  display,  not  only  engaged 
himself,  but  compelled  me  likewise  to  engage,  in  the 
exercise  of  tlie  one,  and  the  merriment  of  the  other. 
In  a  field  before  his  door,  an  old  horse,  blind  of  one 
eye,  came  up  to  us  at  his  call,  and  eat  the  remainder 
of  the  grain  from  bis  hand. 

'  Our  conversation  far  that  evening,  relating  chief' 
ly  to  the  situation  of  our  conimon  friends,  the  me- 
mory  of  former  scenes  in  which  we  had  both  been 
engaged,  and  olher  such  subjects  as  friends  naturally 
converse  about  after  a  long  absence,  afforded  me 
little  opportunity  of  satisfying  my  curiosity.  Next 
morning  1  arose  at  my  wonted  early  hour,  and,  step- 
ping into  his  study,  found  it  unoccupied.  Upon  ex- 
amining a  heap  of  books  and  papers  that  lay  con- 
fusedly mingled  on  the  table  and  the  floor,  I  was 
surprised  to  find,  that  by  much  the  greater  part  of 
them,  instead  of  politics,  metaphysics,  and  morals 
(the  sciences  connected  with  his  scheme  of  writing), 
treated  of  Belles  Leltres,  or  were  calculated  merely 
for  amusement.  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  lay  open  on  the 
table,  and  seemed  to  have  concluded  tlie  studies  of 
the  day  before.     Tlie  Letters  of  Junius,  Brydou's 
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TravelH,  the  World,  Triatram  Shandy,  and  two  or 
three  volumes  of  the  British  Poets,  much  used,  and 
very  dirty,  lay  scattered  above  a  heap  of  quartos, 
which,  after  blowing  the  dust  from  them,  1  found  to 
be  an  Essay  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  Helvetius  de 
rEsprit,Hume'a  Essays,  the  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  Bayle, 
and  a  common-place  book.  The  last  contained  a 
great  deal  of  paper,  and  an  excellent  arrangement, 
under  the  heads  of  which,  excepting  those  of  anec' 
dote  and  criticism,  hardly  any  thing  was  collected. 
The  papers  in  his  own  hand-writing  were,  a  parallel 
between  Mr.  Gray's  Elegy,  and  Pamell's  Night- Piece 
on  Death  ;  some  detacJied  thoughts  on  propriety  of 
conduct  and  behaviour;  a  Fairy  Tale  in  verse;  and 
several  letters  to  the  author  of  the  Mirror,  all  of 
them  blotted  and  uniinished.  There  were  besides  a 
journal  of  his  occupations  for  several  weeks,  from 
which,  as  it  affords  a  picture  of  hia  situation,  I  trans- 
cribe a  part, 

"  Thursday,  eleven  at  night,  went  to  bed  ■.  Order- 
ed my  servant  to  wake  me  at  six,  resolving  to  be 
busy  all  next  day. 

"  Friday  morning  :  Waked  at  a  quarter  before  six, 
fell  asleep  again,  and  did  not  wake  till  eight. 

"  Till  nine,  read  the  first  act  of  Voltaire's  Ma- 
homet, as  it  was  too  late  to  begin  serious  business. 

"  Ten  :  Having  swallowed  a  short  breakfast,  went 
out  for  a  moment  in  my  slippers — ^The  wind  having 
left  the  east,  am  engaged,  by  the  beauty  of  the  day, 
to  continue  my  walk — Find  a  situation  by  the  river, 
where  the  sound  of  my  flute  produced  avery  singular 
and  beautiful  echo — make  a  stanza  and  a  half  by 
way  of  address  to  it — visit  the  shepherd  lying  ill  of  a 
low  fever — -find  him  somewhat  better  (Mem.  to  send 
him  some  wine) — meet  the  parson,  and  cannot  avoid 
asking  him  to  dinner — returning  home,  find  my  reap- 
ers at  work — superintend  them  in  the  absence  of 
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John,  whom  1  Bend  to  inform  the  house  of  the  par- 
son's visit — read,  in  the  meantime,  part  of  Thomson's 
Seasons,  which  I  had  with  me — From  one  to  sis, 
plagned  witli  the  parson's  news  and  stories— take 
up  Mahomet  to  put  me  in  good  humour — hnisb  it,  the 
time  allotted  for  serious  study  being  elapsed — at 
eight,  applied  to  for  advice  by  a  poor  countryman, 
who  had  been  oppressed — cannot  say  as  to  the  law: 
give  him  some  money — waik  out  at  sun-set,  to  con- 
sider the  causes  of  the  pleasure  arising  from  it — at 
nine  sup,  and  sit  till  eleven,  hearing  my  nephew  read, 
and  conversing  with  my  mother,  who  was  remarkably 
well  and  cheerful — go  to  bed. 

"  Saturday :  Some  company  arrived — to  be  filled 
up  to-morrow — (j'or  that  and  the  two  succeeding  dayt, 
there  viat  no  farthtr  entry  in  Ihr  journal) — Tuesday, 
waked  at  seven  ;  but,  the  weather  beiug  rainy,  and 
threatening  to  confine  me  all  day,  lay  till  afler  nine— - 
Ten,  breakfasted,  and  read  the  new;jpaperB — very 
dull  and  drowsy — Eleven,  day  clears  up,  and  I  re- 
solve on  a  short  ride  to  clear  my  head." 

'  A  few  days'  residence  with  tiim  shewed  me  that 
his  life  was  in  reality,  as  it  is  here  represented,  a 
medley  of  feeble  exertions,  indolent  pleasure,  secrel 
benevolence,  and  broken  resolutions.  Nor  did  he 
pretend  to  conceal  from  me,  that  his  activity  was  not 
now  BO  constant  as  it  bad  been  ;  but  he  insisted  that 
he  still  could,  when  he  thought  proper,  apply  with  hii 
former  vigour,  and  flattered  himself,  that  these  ire- 
quent  deviations  fromhisplanof  employment,  which, 
in  reality,  were  the  fruit  of  indolence  and  weakness, 
arose  from  reason  and  conviction.  "  After  all,"  said 
he  to  me  one  day,  when  I  was  endeavouring  to  un- 
deceive him,  '*  after  all,  granting  what  you  allege,  if  I 
be  happy,  and  1  really  am  so,  what  more  could  acti- 
vity, fame,  or  preferment,  bestow  upon  me  ?"  After  a 
stay  of  some  weeks,  1  departed,  convinced  that  his 
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■talady  waK  paEt  a  cure,  and  lamenting,  that  so  much 
Teal  excfUence  and  ability  should  be  thus,  in  a  great 

asure,  lost  to  the  world,  as  well  as  to  their  posses- 

',  by  the  attendance  of  a  single  fault. 


TUESDAY,  JULY  20,  1779. 


'To  THE   AUTIIOK  OF   THE  MlRROU. 

'  Mil.  MIRROR, 
*  1  AM  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  easy,  though 
moderate  fortune.  My  mother  died  a  few  weeks  after 
I  was  born ;  and  before  1  could  be  sensible  of  the 
loss,  a  sister  of  her's,  the  widow  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman, carried  me  to  LondoD,wheTe  she  resided.  As 
my  aunt  had  no  children,  I  became  the  chief  object 
of  her  affections ;  and  her  favourite  amusement  con- 
sisted in  superintending  my  education.  As  I  grew 
up,  1  was  attended  by  the  best  masters ;  and  every 
new  accomplishment  I  acquired,  gave  fresh  pleasure 
to  my  kind  benefactress.  But  her  own  conversation 
tended  more  than  any  thing  else  to  form  and  to  im- 
prove my  mind.  Well  acquainted  herself  with  the 
best  authors  in  the  English,  French,  and  ItaU^ui  lan- 
guages, she  was  careful  to  put  into  my  hands  such 
books  as  were  best  calculated  to  cultivate  my  under" 
standing,  and  to  regulate  my  taste. 

'  But,  though  fond  of  reading  and  retirement,  my 
aunt  thought  it  her  duty  to  mingle  in  society  as  much 
as  her  rank  and  condition  required.  Her  house  was 
frequented  by  many  persons  of  both  sexes,  distin- 
guished for  elegance  of  manners  and  politeaess  of 
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conversation.  Her  tenderness  (nude  her  desirous  to 
find  out  companions  formeof  my  ownage;  and,  far 
from  being  disaatisiied  with  our  youthful  sallieg,  ihe 
seemed  never  better  pleased  than  when  she  could 
add  to  our  amusement  and  happiness. 

'  In  this  manner  I  had  passed  my  time,  and  had 
entered  my  seventeenth  year,  when  my  auut  wu 
seized  with  an  indisposition,  which  alarmed  me  much 
although  her  physicians  assured  me  it  was  by  no 
means  dangerous.  My  fears  increased,  on  observ- 
ing that  she  herself  thought  it  serious.  Her  tender- 
ness seemed,  if  possible,  to  increase;  and,  though 
she  was  desirous  to  conceal  her  apprehensions,  I  have 
sometimes,  when  she  imagined  1  did  not  obseiTe  it, 
found  her  eyes  fixed  on  me  with  a  mixture  of  soli- 
citude and  compassion,  that  never  failed  to  over- 
power me. 

'One  day-she  called  me  into  her  closet,  and,  after 
embracing  mo  tenderly,  "  My  dear  Harriet,"  said 
she,  "  it  is  vain  to  dissemble  longer.  1  feel  my 
strength  decay  so  fast,  that  1  know  we  soon  must 

Eart.  As  to  myself,  the  approach  of  death  gives  me 
ttie  uneasiness  ;  and  I  thank  Almighty  God  that  I 
can  look  forward  to  that  awful  change  without  dread, 
and  without  auxiety.  But  when  1  think,  ray  child, 
of  the  condition  in  which  1  shall  leave  you,  my  heart 
swells  with  anguish !  You  know  my  situation ; 
possessed  of  no  fortune,  the  little  I  have  saved  from 
my  jointure,  will  be  altogether  inadequate  to  support 
vou  in  tliat  society  in  which  you  have  hitherto  lived. 
When  I  look  back  on  my  oondnct  towards  you,  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  has  been  altogether  prudent.  I 
thought  it  impossible  to  bestow  too  much  on  your 
education,  or  to  render  you  too  accompUshed.  I 
fondly  hoped  to  live  to  see  you  happily  established  in 
life,  united  to  a  mnn  who  could  discern  your  merit, 
who  could  put  a  just  value  ou  all  your  acquii-ements. 
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These  hopes  are  at  an  end;  all,  however,  that  can 
now  be  clone  I  have  done.  Here  are  two  papers ; 
by  the  one  you  will  succeed  to  the  little  1  shall  leave ; 
the  other  is  a  letter  to  your  father,  in  which  I  have 
recommended  you  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  his 
protection,  and  entreated  him  to  come  to  town  as 
soon  as  he  hears  of  my  death,  and  conduct  you  to 
Scotland.  He  is  a  man  of  virtue;  and  I  hope  you 
will  live  happily  in  his  family.  One  only  fear  I  have, 
and  that  proceeds  from  the  extreme  sensibility  of 
your  mind,  aud  gentleness  of  your  disposition;  little 
formed  by  nature  to  struggle  with  the  hardships  and 
the  di£Bculties  of  life,  perhaps  the  engaging  softness 
of  your  temper  has  rather  been  increased  by  theedu- 
cadon  you  have  received.  I  trust,  however,  that 
your  good  sense  will  prevent  you  from  being  hurt  by 
any  little  cross  untoward  accidents  yo\i  may  meet 
with,  and  that  it  will  enable  you  to  make  the  most  of 
that  situation  in  which  it  may  be  the  will  of  Heaven 
to  place  you." 

'  To  all  this  I  could  only  answer  with  my  tears  ; 
and,  during  the  short  time  that  my  aunt  survived, 
she  engrossed  my  attention  so  entirely,  that  I  never 
once  bestowed  a  thought  on  myself.  As  soon  after 
her  death  as  1  could  command  myself  sufficiently,  I 
wrote  to  my  father  ;  and  agreeably  to  my  aunt's  in- 
struction, enclosed  her  letter  for  him ;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  came  to  town  in  a  few  weeks.  Meeting 
with  a  father  to  whose  person  I  was  a  perfect  stran- 
ger, and  on  whom  I  was  ever  after  entirely  to  de- 
pend, was  to  me  a  moat  interesting  event.  My 
aunt  had  taught  me  to  entertain  for  him  the  highest 
reverence  and  respect;  but  though  I  had  been  in 
use  to  write,  from  lime  to  time,  both  to  him,  and  to 
a  lady  he  had  married  not  long  after  my  mother's 
deatl>,  I  had  never  been  able  to  draw  either  the  one 


ffi64 
vt  the  other  into  any  thing  like  a  regular  correspon- 


i  EO  that  1  was  equally  a  stranger  to  their 
sentiments  and  dispositions,  ns  to  their  pergons. 

■  On  my  father's  arrival,  I  could  not  help  feeling, 
thdt  he  did  not  return  my  fond  caresses  with  that 
warmth  with  which  I  had  made  my  account ;  and 
afterward,  it  waB  impossible  not  lo  remark,  that  he 
was  altogether  deficient  in  those  common  attentions 
wliicli,  in  polite  society,  every  woman  is  accustomed 
to  receive,  even  from  those  with  whom  she  is  most 
nearly  conoected.  My  aunt  had  made  it  a  rule  lo 
consider  her  domestics  as  humble  friends,  and  to 
treat  them  as  such  ;  but  my  father  addressed  them 
with  a  roughness  of  voice  and  of  manner  that  dis- 
gusted them,  and  was  extremely  unpleasant  to  me. 
1  was  still  more  hurt  with  his  minute  and  aoxious 
inquiries  abftut  the  fortune  my  aunt  had  died  poa- 
sessed  of;  and,  when  he  found  how  inconsiderable 
it  was,  he  swore  a  greatoath,  that,  if  he  had  thought 
she  was  to  breed  me  a  fine  lady,  and  leave  me  abeg- 
gar,  I  never  should  have  entered  her  house.  "  But 
don't  cry,  Harriet,"  added  he,  "  it  was  not  your 
fault ;  he  a  good  girl,  and  you  shall  never  want  while 
I  have." 

'  On  our  journey  to  Scotland,  1  sometimes  at- 
tempted to  amuse  my  father  by  engaging  him  in 
conversation  ;  hut  I  never  was  lucky  enough  to  hit 
on  any  subject  on  which  he  wished  to  talk.  Alter  a 
journey,  which  many  circumstances  concurred  to 
render  rather  unpleasant,  we  arrived  at  my  father's 
house.  1  had  been  told  that  it  was  situated  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  Scotland,  and  thence  I  concluded  the 
scene  around  it  to  be  of  that  wild  romantic  kind,  of 
allothcisthe  best  suited  to  my  inclination.  But, 
instead  of  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  waterfalls,  1  had 
fancied  to  myself,  1  found  an  open,  bleak,  barren 
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moor,  covered  with  heath,  except  a  few  patches 
round  the  house,  which  my  father,  by  his  skill  ia 

agriculture,  had  brought  to  bear  grass  and  corn. 

'  My  mother- in- law,  a  good-looking  woman,  about 
forty,  with  acounteoance  thatbespokefrankuess  and 
good-humour,  rather  than  sensibility  or  delicacy.re- 
ceived  me  with  much  kindness  ;  and,  after  giving  me 

a  hearty  welcome  to ,  presented  me  to  her  two 

daughters,  girls  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  with  ruddy 
complexions,  and  every  appearance  of  health  and 
contentment.  We  found  with  them  a  Mr.  Plough- 
share, a  young  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who,  1  atterward  learned,  farmed  his  own  estate, 
and  was  considered  by  my  father  as  the  most  re- 
spectable man  in  the  county.  They  immediately 
got  into  a  dissertation  on  farming,  and  the  different 
modes  of  agriculture  practised  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  country,  which  continued  almost  without  in- 
terruption till  some  time  after  dinner,  when  my 
father  fell  fast  asleep.  But  this  made  no  material 
aVration  in  the  discourse ;  for  Mr,  Ploughshare 
and  the  ladies  then  entered  into  a  discussifin  of  the 
most  approved  methods  of  feeding  poultry  and  fat- 
tening pigs,  which  lasted  till  the  evening  was  pretty 
far  advanced.  It  is  now  some  months  since  I  ar- 
rived at  my  father's  ;  during  all  which  time  1  have 
scarcely  ever  heai'd  any  other  conversation.  You 
may  easily  conceive,  Sir,  the  figure  I  make  on  such 
occasions.  Though  the  good-nature  of  my  mother- 
in-law  prevents  her  from  saying  so,  I  can  plainly 
perceive  that  she,  as  well  as  my  sisters,  consider  me 
as  one  who  has  been  extremely  ill-educated,  and  as 
ignorant  of  every  thing  that  a  young  woman  ought 
to  know. 

'  When  I  came  to  the  country,  I  proposed  to  pass 
great  part  of  my  time  in  my  favourite  amusement  of 
reading ;  but,  on  inquiry,  I  found  that  my  father's 

xxxiv.  2  A 
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library  conaisled  of  a  large  family  Bible,  Dickson's 
Agriculture,  and  a  treatise  on  Fairleiy ;  and  that 
the  ouly  bookB  my  mother  was  possessed  of  were,  the 
Uomestic  Medicine,  and  the  Complete  Housewife. 

'  In  short.  Sir,  in  the  midst  of  a  family  happy  in 
themselves,  and  desirous  to  make  me  so,  I  find  my- 
self wretched.  My  mind  preys  upon  itself.  When  I 
look  forward,  I  can  discover  no  prospect  of  any  pe- 
riod to  my  sorrows.  At  times  I  am  disposed  to  envy 
the  happiness  of  my  sisters,  and  to  wish  that  I  had 
never  acquired  those  aecomplishments  from  which  1 
formerly  received  bo  much  pleasure.  U  it  vanity 
that  checks  this  wish,  and  leads  me,  at  other  times, 
to  think,  that  even  happiness  may  be  ptirchased  at 
too  dear  a  rate'!  , 

'  Some  time  ago  I  accidentally  met  with  your  pa- 
per, and  at  length  resolved  to  describe  my  situation 
to  you,  partly  to  fill  up  one  of  my  tedious  hours,  and 
partly  in  hopes  of  being  favoured  with  your  senti- 
ments on  a  species  of  distress,  which  is  perhaps  more 
poignant  than  many  other  kinds  of  afdiction  that 
figure  more  in  the  eyes  of  mankind. 

E.  1  am.  Sir.  H.  B.' 


N«  52.    SATURDAY,  JULY  24,  1779. 

'To  THE  Author  of  the  Minaon. 

Sulce  ct  decomni  eat  pro  piuib  mnri. — Hob. 

'  SIR, 

'  It  has  always  been  a  favourite  opinion  with  me, 

"that  whoever  could  make  two  ears  of  com,  or  two 

blades  of  grass,  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground  where 
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only  one  grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of  man- 
kind, and  do  more  essential  service  to  bis  country, 
than  the  whole  race  of  politicians  put  together." 
Possessed  with  this  idea,  I  have  long  bent  my 
thoug;hts  and  study  towards  those  inquiries  which 
conduce  to  the  melioration,  of  the  earth's  production, 
and  to  increase  the  fertility  of  my  native  country.  I 
shall  not  at  present  tire  you  with  an  account  of  the 
various  projects  1  have  devised,  the  sundry  experi- 
ments I  have  made,  and  the  many  miscarriages  I 
have  met  with.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  have  now  in 
my  brain  a  scheme,  the  success  of  which,  I  am  con- 
fident, can  scarcely  fail.  The  frequent  disappoint- 
menls,  however,  I  have  formerly  experienced,  in- 
duce me  to  consult  you  about  my  plan,  before  I  take 
any  farther  steps  towards  carrying  it  into  execution. 
You  are  an  author.  Sir,  and  must  consequently  be  a 
man  of  learning  :  you  informed  us  you  had  tra- 
velled, and  you  must  of  course  be  a  much  wiser  man 
than  I,  who  never  was  a  hundred  miles  from  the  place 
where  I  now  write :  for  these  reasous,  I  am  indueed 
to  lay  my  present  scheme  before  you,  and  to  intreat 
your  opinion  of  it. 

'  In  the  introduction  to  the  Tales  of  Ouillaume 
Vad^,  published  by  the  celebrated  Voltaire,  is  the 
following  passage,  given  as  part  of  the  speech  of 
Vadc  to  his  cousin  Catherine  Vade,  when  she  asked 
him  where  he  would  be  buried.  After  censuring 
the  practice  of  burying  in  towns  and  churches,  and 
commending  the  better  custom  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who  were  interred  in  the  country,  "  What 
pleasure,"  says  he,  "  would  it  afford  to  a  good  citi- 
zen to  be  sent  to  fatten,  for  example,  the  barren 
elain  of  Sablons,  and  to  contribute  to  raise  plentiful 
arvests  there  ! — By  tliis  prudent  establishment,  one 
gtfneration  would  be  useful  to  anotlier,  towns  would 
be  more  wholesome,  and  the  country  more  fruitful. 
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In  truth,  1  cannot  help  saying  that  we  want  police  in 
that  matter,  on  account  both  of  the  living  and  the 
dead." 

•  To  nic,  Sir,  who  now  and  then  join  the  amuse- 
ment of  reading  to  the  employment  of  agriculture, 
the  above  passage  has  always  appeared  particularly 
deserving  of  attention  ;  and  I  have,  at  last,  formed 
a  sort  of  computation  of  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  the  country  from  the  general  adoption  of 
such  a  plan  as  that  suggested  by  Monsieur  Vadk, 
If  the  managers  of  the  public  burying- grounds  were, 
at  certain  intervals,  and  for  certain  valuable  consi- 
derations, to  lend  their  Dssiatance  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  fields  and  meadows,  how  many  beneficial  con- 
sequences would  tesiilt  to  the  public  I  How  many  of 
the  honest  folks,  who  now  lie  uselessly  mouldering 
in  our  churchyards,  and  never  did  the  smallest  good 
while  alive,  would  thus  be  rendered,  after  death,  of 
the  most  essential  service  to  the  community  1  How 
many  who  seemed  brought  into  the  world  merely 
frvgea  consvmcre  natt, — to  consume  the  fruits  of  the 
earth, — might  thus,  by  a  proper  and  just  retribu- 
tion, be  employed  to  produce/ru^e*  similar  to  those 
which  they  consumed  while  in  life  !  What  a  plea- 
sant and  equitable  kind  of  retaliation  would  it  be 
for  a  borough  or  coqjoration  to  obtain,  from  the  bo- 
dies of  a  parcel  of  fat  magistrates,  swelled  up  with 
city-feasts  and  rich  wines,  a  sum  of  money  that 
might,  in  some  degree,  compensate  for  tlie  expense 
which  the  capacious  bellies  of  their  owners  one  day 
coat  the  town  revenue! 

'  The  general  effects  of  this  plan,  and  the  particu- 
lar attention  it  would  necessarily  produce  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  sepulture,  would  remove  the  complaints  I 
have  often  heard  made,  in  various  cities,  of  the  want 
of  space  and  size  in  their  burying-grounds.  Those 
young  men  who  die  of  old  age  at  thirty,  and  the 
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whole  body  of  the  magistrates  and  council  of  aomt; 
towns  who  are  in  such  a  state  of  corruption,  during 
their  lives,  might  very  soon  be  made  useful  after 
their  death.  It  has  been  often  said,  that  a  living  man 
is  more  useful  than  a  dead  one :  but  I  deny  it ;  for  it 
will  be  found,  if  ever  my  proposal  takes  place,  that 
one  dead  roan,  at  least  of  the  species  above-men- 
tioned, will  be  of  more  use  tlian  fifty  living  ones. 

'  I  am  well  aware,  that  most  of  the  fair  sex,  and 
some  such  odd  mortals  as  your  Mr.  Wentwortli  or 
Mr.  Fleetwood,  may  possibly  be  sliockcd  at  Ibis 
plan,  and  may  cry  out,  that  it  would  be  a  great  in- 
dehcacy  done  to  the  remains  of  our  friends.  I  do 
not,  however,  imagine  this  ought  to  have  much 
weight,  whentlie  good  of  one's  country  is  conccrnnd. 
These  very  people,  Mr.  Mirror,  would  not,  I  dare  »ay, 
for  the  world,  cut  the  throat  of  a  sheep,  or  pull  iho 
neck  of  a  hen  off  joint;  yet  when  limy  are  ut  tabic, 
they  make  no  scruple  to  eat  a  bit  tif  mutton,  or  ihu 
wing  of  a  pullet,  without  allowing  a  tlinuglit  of  Uiu 
butcher  or  the  cook  to  have  a  place  at  the  outvrtnin- 
ment.  In  like  manner,  when  tlicsc  delicato  kind  of 
people  happen  to  see  a  very  beautiful  field  of  whoul, 
which  is  a  sight  every  way  as  pleasant  or  a  Irg  of 
good  mutton,  or  a  fine  fowl,  let  them  never  divtri'iM 
themselves  by  investigating,  whether  Ihti  Duld  owns 
its  peculiar  excellence  to  the  churchyard  or  thi^  Mia- 
hie.  As  the  ladies,  however,  are  of  very  grout  im- 
portauce  in  this  country,  i  think  it  it  propur  thai 
their  good-will  be  gained  over,  if  possible.  I  would, 
therefore,  humbly  propose,  in  cnmplimcnt  to  tho  dn- 
licacy  of  their  sensations,  that  tneir  purer  nilicN 
never  be  employed  in  the  culture  of  outs.  In  (111  ihii 
bellies  of  vulgar  ploughman  and  c^oacli'luirsitii.  Nn  t 
very  far  be  it  from  me  to  ctilortitin  any  »iw\\  iiiinrsu 
idea.  Let  thero  be  set  apart  and  solely  appi'oprialail 
to  the  OK  of  maUsnen  and  flower  •gardens.  A  m1iJ< 
a  A. I 
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loBOnher  in  anciuiit  times,  I  forget  who,  has  deRned 
a  lady  to  be  "  an  animal  that  delights  in  finery :"  and 
other  philoBophets  haveimagined,  that  the  soul,  after 
death,  takes  pleasure  in  the  same  pursuits  it  was  fond 
of  while  united  to  the  body.  What  a  heavenly  gratifi- 
cation, then,  will  it  prove  to  the  soul  of  a  toast,  while 
"  she  rides  in  her  cloud,  on  the  wings  of  the  roar- 
ing wind,"  to  look  down  and  view  het  remains  upon 
earth,  of  as  beautiful  a  complexion,  and  as  gttily 
and  as  gaudily  decorated,  as  ever  herself  was  while 
alive! 

'  One  of  your  predecessors,  Isaac  Bickerstaffi  I 
think,  tells  us,  that  in  a  bed  of  fine  tulips  he  found 
the  most  remarkable  flowers  named  after  celebrated 
heroes  and  kings.  He  speaks  of  the  beauty  and 
vivid  colouring  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  the  Dnke 
of  Vendome,  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  many 
otherB.  How  much  more  natural,  as  well  as  more 
proper,  would  it  be,  to  have  our  flowers  christened 
after  those  beautiful  females,  to  whom,  in  all  proba- 
biJity,  they  really  owed  their  peculiar  beauty  ?  We 
might  have  Lady  Flora,  Lady  Violet,  Miss  Lily,  Miss 
Rose,  and  all  the  beauties  of  our  remembrance,  le- 
novated  to  our  admiring  eyes. 

'  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  improve' 
ment  I  am  here  suggesting  was  known  to,  and  prac- 
tised by,  the  ancients,  particnlarly  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans :  for  we  read  in  their  poets  of  Narcissus, 
Cyax,  Smilax,  and  Crocus,  Hyacmthua,  Adonis,  and 
Minthe,  being  after  their  deaths  metamorphosed  into 
flowers;  and  of  the  sisters  of  Phaeton,  Pyraraus  and 
Thisbe,  Baucis  and  Philumou,  Daphne,  Cyparissus, 
and  Myrrha,  and  many  more,  being  converted  into 
trees.  Now  these  stories,  Mr.  Mirror,  when  strip- 
ped of  their  poetical  ornaments,  can,  in  my  opinion, 
-bear  no  other  interpretation  than  that  the  ashos  of 
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thoBQ  people  were  applied  to  such  useful  purposes  an 
I  am  now  proposing. 

'  You  will  here  observe,  Mr.  Mirror,  that,  besides 
the  great  utility  of  the  scheme,  there  will  be  much 
room  for  the  imagination  to  delight  itself,  in  tracing 
out  analogies,  and  refining  upon  the  general  hint  I 
have  thrown  out.  Your  Bath  Toyman  would  have 
many  very  ingenious  conceits  upon  the  occasion,  and 
would  cxerciBe  liis  genius  in  devising  fanciful  appli- 
cations of  the  different  manures  he  would  make  it 
his  business  to  procure.  He  would  have  a  plot  of 
rue  and  ■worimi^tiud  rwsed  by  old  maidens  ;  he  would 
apply  the  ashes  of  martyrs  in  love  to  his  pine-trees ; 
the  dust  of  aldermen  and  rich  citizens  might  be  used 
in  the  culture  of  p/iim*  and  gooseberries;  a  set  of  fine 
gentlemen  would  be  laid  aside  for  the  culture  otcocks- 
combs,  none-so-pretti/s,  and  narcissuses ;  the  clergy  and 
church  officers  would  be  manure  for  the  /loSy  and 
elder:  and  ihe  posthumous  productions  of  poets  would 
furnish  boys  and  laurels  for  their  successors.  But  1 
tire  you,  Mr.  Mirror,  with  these  trifling  fancies  : 
the  utility  of  roy  plan  is  what  I  value  myself  upon, 
and  desire  your  opinion  of. 
I  am  Sir, 


N"  63.     TUESDAY,  JULY  26,  1779. 


'To  THE  Author  of  thf,  Miruor. 

■SIR, 

'  I  AM  one  of  the  young  women  mentioned  in  two 
letters  which  you  published  in  your  12th  and  25tU 
numbers,  though  I  did  not  know  till  very  lately  that 
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our  family  had  been  put  into  print  in  the  Mirror. 
Since  it  is  so,  I  think  1  too  may  venture  to  write  you 
a  letter,  which,  if  it  be  not  quite  so  well  written  as 
my  father's  (though  I  am  no  great  admirer  of  his 
style  neither),  will  at  least  be  as  true. 

'  Soon  after  my  Lady  — ^'s  visit  at  our  house,  of 
which  the  last  of  my  mther's  letters  informed  you, 
a  sister  of  his,  who  is  married  to  a  man  of  business 
here  in  Edinburgh,  came  with  her  husband  to  see  us 
in  the  country ;  and,  though  my  sister  Mary  and  I 
toon  discovered  many  vulgar  things  about  them,  yet, 
as  they  were  both  very  good-humoured  sort  of  peo- 
ple, and  took  great  pams  to  make  themselves  agree- 
able,  we  could  not  nelp  looking  with  regret  to  the 
time  of  their  departure.  When  that  drew  near,  they 
surprised  us,  by  an  invitation  to  me,  to  come  and 
spend  some  months  with  my  cousins  in  town,  saying, 
that  my  mother  could  not  miss  my  company  at  home, 
while  she  had  so  good  a  companion  and  assistant  in 
the  family  as  her  daughter  Mary. 

'  To  me  there  were  not  so  many  allurements  in  this 
journey  as  might  have  been  imagined.  I  had  lately 
been  taught  to  look  on  London  as  the  only  capital 
worth  visiting;  besides  that,  I  did  not  expect  the 
highest  satisfaction  from  the  society  I  should  meet 
with  at  my  aunt*s,  which,  I  confess,  I  was  apt  to 
suppose  none  of  the  most  genteel.  I  contrived  to 
keep  the  matter  in  suspense  (for  it  was  left  entirely 
to  my  own  determination)  till  I  should  write  for  the 

opinion  of  my  friend  Lady on  the  subject ; 

for,  ever  since  our  first  acquaintance,  we  had  kept  up 
a  constant  and  regular  correspondence.  In  our  let- 
ters, which  were  always  written  in  a  style  of  the 
warmest  affection,  we  were  in  the  way  of  talking  with 
the  greatest  freedom  of  every  body  of  our  acquaint- 
ance. It  was  delightful,  as  her  ladyship  expressed 
it,  *Ho  unfold  one  s  feelings  in  the  bosom  of  friend- 
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ship ;"  and  she  accordia^y  was  wont  to  send  me  the 
most  natural  and  lively  pictures  of  the  company  who 
resorted  to  ■  ;  and  I,  in  return,  transmitted  licr 

many  anecdotes  of  tho&e  which  chance,  or  a  greater 
intimacy,  i^ave  me  an  opportunity  of  learning.  To 
prevent  (l^scovery,  we  corresponded  under  the  sig- 
natures of  Hortensia  and  Leonora;  and  some  very 
particular  intelligence  her  ladyship  taught  roc  not  to 
commit  to  ink,  but  to  set  down  in  lemon  jvkc. — I 
wander  from  my  story,  Mr.  Mirror;  "  but  1  cannot 
help  fondly  recalling  (as  Emilia  in  the  novel  says) 
those  halcyon  days  of  friendship  and  felicity." 

'  When  her  ladyship's  answer  arrived,  I  found  her 
clearly  of  opinion  that  1  ought  to  accept  of  my  aunt's 
invitation.  She  was  very  jocular  on  the  manners 
which  she  supposed  I  should  find  in  that  lady's  fa- 
mily ;  but  she  said  I  might  take  the  opportunity  of 
making  some  acquirements,  which,  though  London 
alone  could  perfect,  Edinburgh  might,  in  some  de> 
gree,  communicate.  She  concluded  her  letter  with 
requesting  the  continuation  of  my  correspondence, 
and  a  narrative  of  every  thing  that  was  passing  in 
town,  especially  with  regard  to  some  ladies  and  een- 
llemen  of  her  acquaintance,  whom  she  puinled  out 
to  my  particular  obaf^rvation, 

•  To  Efiinbur^h,  therefore,  I  accompanied  my  aunt, 
and  found  a  family  very  much  disposed  to  make  me 
happy.  In  this,  they  might,  perhajip,  have  iitcceeded 
more  completely,  had  I  not  ac<pt)red,  (tarn  the  In- 
struction of  l-ady — -.  and  Uie  compttny  I 

saw  at  her  iuitiM,  et^iain  noUtmt  'if  pullle  life  with 

which  I  did  not  find  mny  ttilitg  nt  Mt, —'«  ror- 

respvfKl.  It  waa  (rftew,  indeed,  thfir  Kwid-hiimoiir 
wbicb  oAended  me  m  itnt*e,  nnd  thcif  liMpplnesi 
ibtt  Mnck  m»  M  tN%fif,  tWrc  *ni»  tuit  MHch  « 
Omig  M  Up  »  fm  »pifil»  miutti/t  (h^M,  M  #tltt  (if 
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finery  which,  at ,  I  found  a  person  of  fashion 

could  not  possibly  be  without. 

'  They  were  at  great  pains  to  shew  rae  any  sights 
that  were  to  be  seen,  with  some  of  which  I  was 
really  little  pleased,  and  with  others  I  thought  it 
would  look  like  ignorance  to  seem  pleasiM.  They 
took  me  to  the  playhouse,  where  there  was  little  com- 
pany, and  very  little  attention.  I  was  carried  to  the 
concert,  where  the  case  was  exactly  the  same.  I 
found  great  fault  with  both ;  for  though  I  had  not 
much  skill,  I  had  got  xvords  enough  for  finding  fault 

from  my  friend  Lady  :  upon  which   they 

made  an  apology  for  our  entertainment,  by  telling 
me,  that  the  plat/house  was,  at  that  time,  managed 
by  a  Jiddler,  and  the  concert  was  allowed  to  manage 
itself. 

'  Our  parties  at  home  were  agreeable  enough.  I 
found  Mr. 's  and  my  aunt  s  visitors  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  had  been  made  to  expect,  and 
^  not  at  all  the  cockneys  my  Lady  — — ,  and  some  of 
her  humorous  guests,  used  to  describe.  They  were 
not,  indeed,  so  polite  as  the  fashionable  company  I 
had  met  at  her  ladyship's ;  but  they  were  much 
more  civil.  Among  the  rest  was  my  uncle-in-law*s 
partner,  a  good-looking  young  man,  who,  from  the 
first,  was  so  particularly  attentive  to  me,  that  my 
cousins  jokingly  called  him  my  lover ;  and  even  my 
aunt  sometimes  told  me  she  believed  he  had  a  serious 
attachment  to  me  :  but  I  took  care  not  to  give  him 
any  encouragement,  as  I  had  always  heard  my  friend 

Lady talk  of  the  wife  of  2i  bourgeois  as  the  most 

contemptible  creature  in  the  world. 

*  The  season  at  last  arrived  in  which  I  was  told 
the  town  would  appear  in  its  gaiety,  a^  great  deal  of 
good  company  being  expected  at  the  races.  For 
me  races  I  looked  with  anxiety,  for  another  reason : 
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my  dear  Lady was  to  be  here  at  lliat  period. 

Of  lliis  I  was  infonned  by  a  letter  from  ray  sister. 
From  her  ladyship  I  had  not  heard  for  a  consider- 
able time,  as  she  had  been  engaged  in  a  round  of 
visits  to  her  aequaintanec  in  the  country. 

■  The  very  morning  after  her  arrival  (for  1  was  on 
the  watch  to  get  intelligence  of  her),  1  called  at  her 
lodgings.  When  the  servant  appeared,  he  seemed 
doubtful  about  letting  me  in ;  at  last,  he  ushered  me 
into  a  little  darkish  parlour,  where,  after  waiting 
about  half  an  hour,  he  brought  me  word,  that  his 
lady  could  not  try  on  the  gown  I  had  brought  then, 
but  desired  me  to  fetch  it  next  day  at  eleven.  1  now 
perceived  there  had  been  a  mistake  as  to  my  person ; 
and  telling  the  fellow  somewhat  angrily,  that  1  was 
no  mantua-maker,  desired  him  to  carry  to  his  lady  a 
slip  of  paper,  on  which  I  wrote  with  a  pencil  the 
well-known  name  of  Leonora.  On  his  going  up 
stairs,  I  heard  a  loud  peal  of  laughter  above,  and 
soon  after  he  returned  with  a  message,  that  Lady 

was  sorry  she  was  particularly  engaged  at 

present,  and  could  not  possibly  see  me.  Think,  Sir, 
with  what  astonishment  I  heard  this  message  from 
Hortensia,  I  left  the  house,  I  know  not  whether 
most  ashamed  or  angry ;  but  afterward  I  began  to 
persuade  myself,  that  there  might  be  some  particular 

reasons  for  Lady 's  not  seeing  me  at  that 

time,  which  she  might  explain  at  meeting;  and  I 
imputed  the  terms  of  the  message  to  the  rudeness  or 
simplicity  of  the  footman.  All  that  day,  and  the 
next,  I  wailed  impatiently  for  some  note  of  explana- 
tion or  inquiry  from  her  ladyship,  anci  was  a  good 
deal  disappointed  when  I  found  the  second  evening 
arrive,  without  having  received  any  such  token  of 
her  remembrance.  I  went,  rather  in  low  Dpiriis,  to 
the  play.  I  had  not  been  long  in  the  house,  when 
I  saw  Lady enter  the  next  box.     My  heart 
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fluttered  at  the  si^^ht ;  and  I  watched  her  eyes,  that 
I  might  take  the  first  opportunity  of  presenting  my- 
self to  her  notice.  1  saw  them,  soon  after,  turned 
towards  rae,  and  immediately  courtsied  with  a  aigni- 
ficant  smile  to  ray  noble  friend,  who  being  short- 
sighted, it  would  seem,  which,  however,  I  had  never 
remarked  before,  stared  at  me  for  some  moments, 
without  taking  notice  of  my  salute,  and  at  last  was 
just  putting  up  a  glass  to  her  eye,  to  point  it  at  me, 
when  a  lady  pulled  her  by  the  sleeve,  and  made  her 
take  QOtice  of  somebody  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house.  She  never  aftei'ward  happened  to  look  to  that 
quarter  where  I  was  seated. 

'  -Still,  however,  I  was  not  quite  discouraged,  and, 
on  an  accidental  change  of  places  in  our  box,  con- 
trived to  place  myself  at  the  end  of  the  bench  next 
her  ladyship's,  so  that  there  was  only  a  piece  of 
thin  board  between  ua.  At  the  end  of  the  act,  I 
ventured  to  ask  her  how  she  did,  and  to  express  my 
happiness  at  seeing  her  in  town,  adding,  that  1  had 
called  the  day  before,  but  bad  found  her  particularly 
engaged.  "  Why,  yes,"'  said  she,  "  Miss  Home- 
spun, I  am  always  extremely  hurried  in  town,  and 
have  time  only  to  receive  a  very  few  visits ;  but  I 
will  be  glad  if  you  will  come  some  morning  and 
breakfast  with  me — but  not  to-morrow,  for  there  it 
a  morning  concert;  nor  next  day,  for  I  have  a  mu- 
sical party  at  home.  In  short,  you  may  come  some 
raommg  next  week,  when  the  hurry  will  be  over, 
and,  if  I  am  not  gone  out  of  town,  1  will  be  happy 
to  see  you."  1  don't  know  what  answer  I  should 
have  made;  but  she  did  not  give  mo  an  opportunity; 
for,  a  gentleman,  in  a  green  uniform,  coming  into 
the  box,  she  immediately  made  room  for  him  to  sit 
between  us.  He,  after  a  broad  stare  full  in  my  face, 
turned  his  back  my  way,  and  sat  in  that  posture  all 
the  rest  of  the  evening. 
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'  I  am  not  so  silly,  Mr.  Mirror,  but  I  can  under- 
siand  the  meaning  of  all  this.  My  Lady,  it  seems, 
is  contented  to  have  some  humble  friends  in  the 
countrr,  whom  she  does  not  think  worthy  of  her 
notice  m  town :  but  I  am  determined  to  shew  her, 
that  I  have  a  prouder  spirit  than  she  imagines,  and 
shall  not  go  near  ber,  either  in  town  or  country. 
What  is  more,  my  father  shan't  vole  for  her  friend  at 
next  election,  if  I  can  help  it. 

'  What  vexes  me  beyond  eveiy  thing  else  is,  that  I 
had  been  often  telling  my  aunt  and  her  daughters  of 

the  intimate  footing  I  was  on  with  Lady , 

and  what  a  violent  friendship  we  had  for  each  other ; 
and  so,  from  envy,  perhaps,  they  used  to  nick-name 
me  the  Countess,  and  Lady  Leonora.  Now  that 
they  have  got  this  story  of  the  mantua-maker  and 
the  playhouse  (for  1  was  so  angry  I  could  not  con- 
ceal it),  I  am  ashamed  to  hear  the  name  of  a  lady 
of  quality  mentioned,  even  if  it  be  only  in  a  book 
from  the  circulating  library.  Do  write  a  paper,  Sir, 
against  pride  and  haughtiness,  and  people  forgetting 
their  country  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  youwjll 
very  much  oblige.         Yours,  &c. 

Elizabeth  Homespun. 

'  P.  S.  My  uncle's  partner,  the  young  gentleman 
I  mentioned  above,  takes  my  part  when  my  cousins 
joke  upon  intimates  with  great  folks  :  I  think  he  is  a 
much  genteeler  and  better-bred  man  than  1  took  him 
for  at  first. — 'Z, 


XXXIV.  2  ■ 
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N»  54.    SATURDAY,  JULY  31,  1779. 


Among  the  letters  of  my  correspondents,  I  have 
been  favoured  with  several  containing  observations 
on  the  conduct  and  success  of  m j  paper.  Of  these, 
some  recommend  subjects  of  crittcism  as  of  a  kind 
that  has  been  extremely  popular  in  similar  periodical 

gublications,  and  on  which,  according  to  them,  I 
ave  dwelt  too  little.  Others  complain,  that  the  cri- 
tical papers  I  have  published  were  written  in  a  style 
and  manner  too  abstruse  and  technical  for  the  bulk 
of  my  readers,  and  desire  me  to  remember,  that  in  a 
performance  addressed  to  the  world,  only  the  lan- 
guage of  the  world  should  be  used. 

I  was  last  night  in  a  company  where  a  piece  of 
conversation-criticism  took  place,  which  as  the  speak- 
ers were  well-bred  persons  of  both  sexes,  was  neces- 
sarily of  the  familiar  kind.  As  an  endeavour,  there- 
fore, to  please  both  the  above-mentioned  correspon- 
dents, I  shall  set  down,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect, 
the  discourse  of  the  company.  It  turned  on  the 
tragedy  of  Zara,  at  the  representation  of  which  all  of 
them  had  been  present  a  few  evenings  ago. 

'  It  is  remarkable,'  said  Mr. ,'  what  an  era 

of  improvement  in  the  French  drama  may  be  mark- 
ed from  the  writings  of  M.  de  Voltaire.  The  cold 
and  tedious  declamation  of  the  former  French  tra- 
gedians he  had  taste  enough  to  see  was  not  the  lan- 
guage of  passion,  and  genius  enough  to  execute  his 
pieces  in  a  different  manner.  He  retained  the  elo- 
quence of  Comeille,  and  the  tenderness  of  Racine ; 
but  he  never  suffered  the  first  to  swell  into  bombast, 
nor  the  other  to  sink  into  languor.  He  accompanied 
them  with  the  force  and  energy  of  our  Shakspeare, 
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whom  lie  had  the  Iraldness  lo  follow — ' — ■  And  the 
meanness  to  decry,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house. — 
'  He  has  been  uujust  to  Shakspeare,  I  coiifesB,'  re- 
plied Sir  H (who  had  been  a  considerable 

time  abroad,  and  has  brought  somewhat  more  than 
the  language  and  dress  of  our  neighbours);  '  yet  I 
think  1  have  observed  our  partiality  for  that  exalted 
poet  carry  us  as  unreasonable  lengths  on  the  other 
aide.  When  we  ascribe  to  Shakspeare  innumerable 
beauties,  we  do  him  but  justice ;  but,  when  we  will 
not  allow  that  he  has  faults,  we  give  him  a  degree 
of  praise  lo  which  no. writer  is  entitled,  and  which 
he,  of  all  men,  expected  the  least.  It  was  impos- 
sible that,  writing  in  the  situation  he  did,  he  should 
have  escaped  inaccuracies;  suilice  it  to  say,  tbey 
always  arose  from  the  exuberance  of  fancy,  not  the 
sterility  of  dulness.' 

'  There  is  much  truth  in  what  you  say,'  answered 

Mr. ■ — ;  '  but  Voltaire  was  nnjiisl  when,  not 

satisfied  with  pointing  out  blemishes  in  Shakspeare, 
he  censured  a  whole  nation  as  barbarous  for  admir- 
ing his  works,  He  must,  himself,  have  felt  the  ex- 
cellcDcc  of  a  poet,  whom,  in  this  very  tragedy  of 
Zara,  he  has  not  disdained  to  imitate,  and  to  imitate 
very  closely  too.  The  speech  of  Orasmane  ^or  Os- 
man,  as  the  English  translation  calls  him),  beginujiig, 

is  almost  a  literal  copy  of  the  complaint  of  Othello : 

— Had  il  rain'd 

AlUortsofcuiHcsonme,  Sic. 

which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  out  translator  has 
omitted  it.' — '  I  do  not  pretend  to  justify  Voltaire,* 

returned  Sir  H ; '  yet,  it  must  be  remembered, 

in  alleviation,  that  the  French  have  formed  a  sort  of 

national  taste  in  their  theatre,  correct,  perhaps,  al- 
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most  to  coldness,  in  Britain,  I  am  afraid  we  are 
apt  to  err  on  the  other  side ;  to  mistake  rhapaody 
for  fire,  and  to  applaud  a  forced  raetaphoc  for  abold 
one.  I  do  not  cite  Dryden,  Lee,  or  the  other  poets 
of  their  age  ;  for  that  might  be  thought  unfair ;  but, 
even  in  the  present  state  of  the  English  stage,  is  not 
my  idea  warranted  by  the  practice  of  poets,  and  the 
applause  of  the  audience  !  A  poet  of  this  country, 
who,  in  other  passages,  has  often  touched  the  ten- 
der  feelings  with  a  masterly  hand,  gives  to  the  hero 
of  one  of  his  latest  tragedies,  the  following  speech: 

Had  I  ■  voice  like  «lii«  when  it  roSH. 
Foe  in  my  IhcmI  ii  penl  it  fierce  s  Bff, 
I'd  I  peak  In  flimei. 

That  a  man,  in  the  fervour  and  hurry  of  composition, 
should  set  down  such  an  idea,  is  nothing;  that  it 
should  be  pardoned  by  the  audience,  is  little;  but 
that  it  should  always  produce  a  clap,  is  strange 
indeed  !' 

'  And  is  there  nothing  like  this  in  French  tn^e- 
dies  V  said  the  lady  of  the  house  ;  '  for  there  is,  1 
think,  abundance  of  it  in  some  of  our  late  imi- 
tations of  them.' — '  Nay,  in  the  translation  of  Zaire, 
Madam,'  returned  the  Baronet, '  Hill  has  sometimes 
departed  from  the  original,  to  substitute  a  swelling 
and  elaborate  diction.  He  forgets  the  plain  soldierly 
character  of  the  Sultan's  favourite  Corasmin.when  he 
makes  him  say, 

Silent  and  dmk, 

Th'  unbieaihin);  wndd  is  hush'd,  hi  if  it  lieard 
And  liaten'd  Id  jour  sorrow]. 

The  original  is  simple  description  ; 

Tiinl  dart,  iDDt  eg(  tranquille,  et  I'ambre  de  la  nuit. 

And  when  the  slave,  in  the  4th  act,  brings  the  fatal 
leftei-  to  the  Sultan,  and  mentions  the  circumstances 
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of  its  interception,  the  translator  makes  Osman  stay 
to  utter  a  seDtiment,  which  is  always  applauded  on 
the  English  stage,  but  is  certainly,  howevL-r  noble  in  . 
itself,  very  ill-placed  here  ; 

Approncti  me  like  n  subjccl 

TluH  servti  the  Princt,  yel  not  forgets  tlie  man. 

OBmau  had  no  breath  for  wards:  Voltaire  gives  him 
but  five  hurried  ones : 

Donne— ijni  Is  porlail  ? — donne. 

*  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion.  Sir  H -^,'  said 

Mr. . ;  '  and  I  may  add,  that  even  Voltaire 

seems  to  me  too  profuse  of  sentiments  in  Zara, 
which,  beautiful  as  they  are,  and  though  expressed 
with  infinite  delicacy,  are  yet  somewhat  foreign  to 
that  native  language  which  feeling  dictates,  and  by 
which  it  is  moved.  I  weep  at  a  few  simple  words 
expressive  of  distress  ;  I  pause  to  admire  a  senti- 
ment, and  my  pity  is  forgotten.  The  single  line  ut- 
tered by  Lusignan,  at  the  close  of  his  description  of 
the  massacre  of  his  wife  and  children, 

Helu  I  et  j'ctais  perc,  ct  je  ue  pan  niuncir. 

moves  me  more  than  athousand  sentiments  how  just 
or  eloquent  soever.' 

'  If  wc  think  of  the  iloblest  use  of  tragedy,'  said 

Mrs. ,  '  we  shall  perhaps.  Sir,  not  be  quite  of 

your  opinion.  I,  who  am  a  mother,  wish  my  chil- 
dren to  learn  some  other  virtues,  beside  compassion, 
at  a  play;  it  is  certainly  of  greater  consequence  to 
improve  the  mind  ihau  to  melt  it.'—'  1  am  sure. 
Mamma,'  said  a  young  lady,  her  daughter,  '  the 
sentiments  of  tragedy  affect  me  as  much  as  the  most 
piteous  description.  When  1  hear  an  exalted  senti- 
ment, I  feel  my  heart,  as  it  were,  swell  in  my  bosom, 
and  it  is  always  followed  by  a  gush  of  tears  from  my 
2  b3 
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eyes." — '  You  tell  us  the  effects  of  your  feelings, 
child  ;  but  you  don't  distinguish  the  feelings  them- 
selves.— I  would  have,  gentlemen,'  continued  she, 
'  a  play  to  be  virtuous  in  its  sentiments,  and  also 
natural  in  its  events.  The  want  of  the  latter  qua- 
lity, as  well  as  of  the  former,  has  a  bad  effect  on 
young  persons ;  it  leads  them  to  suppose,  that  such 
a  conduct  is  natural  and  allowable  in  common  life, 
and  encourages  that  romantic  deception  which  is  too 
apt  to  grow  up  in  minds  of  sensibility.  Don't  you 
think,  that  the  sudden  conversion  of  Zara  to  Chris- 
tianity, unsupported  by  argument,  or  conviction  of 
its  truth,  is  highly  unnatural,  and  may  have  such  a 
tendency  as  I  have  mentioned  i'— '  I  confess,'  said 
Mr. — '  that  has  always  appeared  to  me  an  ex- 
ceptionable passage.' — '  I  do  not  believe.  Mamma,' 
said  the  young  laav,  '  that  she  was  really  converted 
in  opinion ;  but !  don't  wonder  at  her  crying  out  she 
was  a  Christian,  after  such  a  speech  as  that  of  her 
father  Lusignan.  I  know  my  heart  was  so  wrung 
with  the  scene,  that  I  could,  at  that  moment,  have 
almost  become  Mahometan,  to  have  comforted  the 
good  old  man.'^ — —Her  mother  smiled  ;  for  this  was 
exactly  a  conHrmation  of  her  remark 

'  Voltaire,'  said  Sir  H — — ,  '  has,  like  many  other 
authors,  introduced  a  dark  scene  into  the  lait  act  of 
this  tragedy;  yet  it  appears  tome,  that  such  a  scene 
goes  beyond  the  power  of  stage-deception,  and  al- 
ways hurts  the  piece.  We  cannot  possibly  suppose, 
that  two  persons  walking  upon  the  same  board  do 
not  see  each  other,  while  we,  sitting  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  house,  see  both  perfectly  well.' — '  I 
do  recollect,'  said  the  young  lady,  '  at  first,  wonder- 
ing how  Zara  could  fail  to  see  Osman ;  but  I  soon 

forgot  it.' — '  Thus  it  always  is,'  replied  Mr.  M , 

'  in  such  a  case ;  if  a  poet  has  eloquence  or  genius 
enough  to  command  the  passions,  he  easily  gets  the 
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better  of  lbe«e  itage  iniprc^abilities.  In  truth,  the 
Kenic  derrptio*  b  of  a  very  sin^ar  nature.  It  is 
impossible  we  should  imagine  ourselves  spectators 
of  the  real  scene,  of  which  the  stage  one  is  an  ioit- 
tatton :  the  utmost  leog^  we  are,  in  reality,  carried, 
is  to  deliver  over  our  mindE  to  that  sympathy,  which 
a  proper  and  striking  representation  of  grief,  rage, 
or  any  other  passion,  produces.  Ynu  destroy  the 
deception,  it  is  siud,  when  any  thing  impertinent  or 
ludicroua  happens  on  the  stage,  or  among  the  audi- 
ence ;  but  you  will  find  the  very  same  effect,  if  a 
child  blows  his  three-halfpenny  trumpet,  in  the 
midgt  of  a  solo  of  Fischer,  or  a  song  of  Rauzzini ;  it 
stops  the  delightful  current  of  feeling  which  was 
carrying  along  the  soul  at  the  time,  and  dissatisfac- 
tion and  pain  are  the  immediate  consequence ;  yet 
in  the  toU  or  the  song,  no  such  deception  as  the 

theatrical  is  pre  tended.'^  Mr.  ■ delivered  this 

with  the  manner  of  one  who  had  studied  the  subject, 
and  nobody  ventured  to  answer  him. 

'  You  were  mentioning,'  said  Mrs. ,  '  Vol- 
taire's imitation  of  Olhello,  in  this  tragedy ;  1  recol- 
lect, in  the  last  act,  a  very  strong  instance  of  it,  the 
concluding  speech  of  Osman,  before  he  stabs  him- 
self, which  seems  to  be  exactly  taken  from  that  of 
the   Moor,  in   a  similar   situation.' — '  I  remember 

both  speeches  well,'  said  Sir  H ,  '  and  I  think  it 

may  be  disputed,  whether  either  of  them  be  conge- 
nial to  the  situation," — '  You  will  excuse  me,  Sir 
H- — ','  said  1,  'if  I  hold  them  both  perfectly  in 
nature.  The  calmness  of  desperate  and  irremedi- 
able grief  will  give  vent  to  a  speech  longer  and  more 
methodical  than  the  immediate  anguish  of  some  lest 
deep  and  irretrievable  calamity,  Shakspeare  makes 
Othello  refer  in  the  instant  of  stabbing  himself,  to 
a  story  of  his  killing  a  Turk  in  Aleppo  ;  the  moment 
of  perturbation,  when  such  a  passage  would  have 
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been  unnatural,  is  past ;  the  act  of  killing  himself 
is  then  a  matter  of  little  importance ;  and  his  refer- 
ence to  a  story  seemingly  indifferent,  marks,  in  my 
opinion,  most  forcibly  and  naturally,  the  deep  and 
settled  horror  on  Othello*8  soul.  I  prefer  it  to  the 
concluding  lines  of  the  Sultan's  speech  in  Zara, 
which  rest  on  the  story  of  his  own  misfortune : 

Tell  'em,  I  plooe'd  my  dagger  in  ber  breaft ; 
Tell  'em,  I  to  ador'd,  and  mus  reveng'd  ber.' 

•  *  You  have  talked  a  great  deal  of  the  author/  said 
the  young  lady,  *  but  nothing  of  the  actors.  Was 
not  the    part  of  Zara  excellently  performed?' — 

*  Admirably,  indeed,'  replied  Mr. ;  *  I  know  no 

actress  who  possesses  the  power  of  speaking  poetry 
beyond  Miss  Youne.' — *  Nor  of  feeling  it  neither. 
Sir,  I  think.' — M  did  not  mean  to  deny  her  that 
quality ;  but,  in  the  other,  I  think  she  is  unrivalled. 
She  does  not  reach,  perhaps,  the  impassioned  burst, 
the  electric  flash,  of  Mrs.  Barry ;  nor  has  she  that 
deep  and  thrilling  note  of  horror  with  which  Mrs. 
Yates  benumbs  an  audience ;  but  there  is  a  melting 
tremble  in  her  voice,  which,  in  tender  passages,  is 
inimitably  beautiful  and  affecting.  Were  I  a  poet,  I 
should  prefer  her  speaking  of  my  lines  to  that  of 
any  actress  \  ever  heard.' 

*  She  owes,  I  believe,'  said  our  Frenchman, '  much 
of  her  present  excellence  to  her  study  of  the  French 
stage.  I  mean  not  to  detract  from  her  merit:  I 
certainly  allow  her  more,  when  I  say,  that  her  ex- 
cellence is,  in  great  part,  of  her  own  acquirement, 
than  some  of  her  ill-judging  admirers,  who  ascribe 
it  all  to  nature.  Our  actors,  indeed,  are  rarely  sen- 
sible how  much  study  and  application  is  due  to  their 
Profession ;  people  may  be  spouters  without  culture, 
ut  laborious  education  alone  can  make  perfect 
actors.  Feeling,  and  the  imitative  sympathy  of  pas- 


■ion,  are,  undoubtedly, -w.... 
alone  can  bestow  that  gnce,  ibhi  r^m 
without  which  feeling  will  oAea  W 
'ti  ridicnlous.'— Z. 
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Dedpimor  f  prae  n«L — Hfta. 

SiKCBBiTT.  hj  which  I  mean  honesty  tn  taena  <k^ 
ingg  with  each  other,  is  a  rirtue  pratted  by  et«nr  one. 
and  the  practice  of  it  is,  I  beliere,  more  cooMnoa 
than  gloomy  moralists  are  willing  to  allow.  TW  lov« 
of  truth,  and  of  justice,  are  so  strongly  implanted 
in  our  minds,  that  few  men  are  so  hudened.  ot  so 
insensible,  as  knowingiW  and  deliberately  to  coaunil 
dishonest  actions;  and  a  little  obsen'atian  soon  con- 
Tinccs  those  who  are  engaged  in  a  ratietr  of  traiu- 
actions,  that  honest)-  is  wisdom,  and  koaTery  folly. 
But  though,  according  to  this  acceptation  of  the 
phrase,  men  are  seldom  insincere,  or  literally  dis- 
honest, in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  ;  yet,  I 
believe,  there  is  another  and  higher  species  of  sin- 
cerity, which  is  very  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  any 
degree  of  perfection  ;  I  mean  that  sinceri^  tdiich 
le^  a  man  to  be  honest  to  himself,  and  to  his  own 
mind,  and  which  will  prerent  him  from  being  im- 
posed upon,  or  deceived  by  his  own  passions  and  in- 
clinations.  From  that  secret  approbation  which  our 
mind  leads  us  to  give  to  what  is  virtuous  and  hiK 
nourable,  we  cannot  easily  bear  the  consciousness  of 
'  being  dishonest.     Hence,  therefore,  when  men  are 
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desirous  to  give  way  to  their  evil  inclinations  aad 
passions,  they  are  willing,  nay,  at  times,  they  are 
even  at  pains  to  deceive  themselves.  They  look  out 
for  some  specious  apology,  they  seek  for  some  cor 
lour  and  disguise,  by  which  they  may  reconcile  their 
conduct  to  the  appearance  of  right,  and  may  commit 
wrong,  under  the  belief  that  they  are  innocent,  nay, 
sometimes,  that  they  are  acting  a  praise-worthy 
part.  Thus  there  are  men  who  would  abhor  the 
thought  of  deceiving  others,  who  are  constantly 
deceiving  themselves  ;  and,  while  they  believe  that 
they  are  sincere,  and  are  really  so,  in  the  restricted 
sense  in  which  I  have  used  this  word,  are,  in  all  the 
important  actions  of  their  life,  under  the  influence 
of  deceit. 

Eubulus  is  a  judge  in  one  of  the  courts  of  law. 
Eubulus  believes  himself  a  very  honest  judge ;  and 
it  is  but.  doing  him  justice  to  allow,  that  he  would 
not,  for  any  consideration,  knowingly,  give  an  unjust 
decision ;  yet  Eubulus  hardly  ever  gave  a  fair  judg- 
ment in  any  cause  where  he  was  connected  with,  or 
knew  any  thing  about,  the  parties.  If  either  of  them 
happen  to  be  his  friend  or  relation,  or  connected  with 
his  friends  or  relations,  Eubulus  is  sure  always  to 
see  the  cause  in  a  favourable  light  for  that  friend. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  parties  happens  to 
be  a  person  whom  Eubulus  has  a  dislike  to,  that 
party  is  sure  to  lose  his  suit.  In  the  one  case,  he 
sits  down  to  examine  the  cause,  under  all  the  in- 
fluence and  partiality  of  friendship ;  his  cool  senses 
are  run  away  with ;  his  judgment  is  blinded,  and  he 
sees  nothing  but  the  arguments  on  the  side  of  his 
friend,  and  overlooks  every  thing  stated  against  him. 
In  the  other  case  he  acts  under  the  impressions  of 
dislike,  and  his  judgment  is  accordingly  so  deter- 
mined. A  cause  was  lately  brought  before  Eubulus, 
where  every  feeling  of  humanity  and  compassion 
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prompted  the  wish,  that  one  of  the  partii 
successful ;  hut  the  right  was  dearly  on  the  other 
Bide.  Eubulug  sat  down  to  examiue  it  with  all  the 
tender  feelings  full  in  his  mind ;  they  guided  his 
judgment,  and  he  determined  contrary  to  justice. 
During  all  this,  Eubulus  believes  himself  honest. 
In  one  sense  of  the  word  he  is  so ;  he  does  not, 
knowingly  or  deliberately,  give  a  dishonest  judg- 
ment; but,  in  the  higher  and  more  extensive  mean- 
ine  of  the  word,  he  is  dishonest.  He  suffers  him- 
self to  be  imposed  on  by  the  feelings  of  friendship 
and  humanity.  Nay,  far  from  guarding  against  it, 
he  aids  the  imposition,  and  becomes  the  willing  dupe 
to  his  own  inclinations. 

Licinius  was  a  man  of  learning  and  of  fancy  ;  he 
lived  at  a  time  when  the  factions  of  this  country 
were  at  their  greatest  height;  he  entered  iuto  all  of 
them  with  the  greatest  warmth,  and,  in  some  of  the 
principal  transaclJons  of  the  time,  acted  a  consider- 
able part.  With  warm  attachments  and  ungoverned 
zeal,  his  opinions  were  violent,  and  his  prejudices 
deep-rooted.  Licinius  wrote  a  history  of  his  own 
times  :  his  zeal  for  the  interests  be  had  espoused  is 
conspicuous ;  the  influence  of  his  prejudices  is  ap- 
parent; his  opinion  of  the  characters  of  the  men  of 
whom  he  writes  is  almost  every  where  diclated  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  party  to  w\iich  they  belonged ; 
and  his  belief  or  disbelief  of  the  disputed  facts  of 
the  time,  ia  directed  by  the  connexion  they  had  with 
his  own  favourite  opinions.  Phidippus  cannot  talk 
with  patience  of  this  history  or  its  author ;  he  never 
speaks  of  him  but  as  of  a  mean  lying  fellow,  who 
knowingly  wrote  the  tales  of  a  party,  and  who,  to 
serVe  a  faction,  wished  to  deceive  the  public.  Phi- 
dippus is  mistaken:  LiciniuB,  in  one  sense  of  the 
word, was  perfectly  honest;  he  did  not  wish  to  de- 
ceive; bnl  he  washimself  under  the  influence  of  de- 
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ception.  The  heat  of  hig  fancy,  the  violence  of  his 
leal  led  him  away  ;  convinced  tl>»t  he  vaa  much  in 
the  right,  he  was  desirous  to  be  sdll  more  so ;  he 
viewed,  and  was  at  pains  to  view,  every  thing  id  odc 
light;  all  the  characters  and  all  the  transactions  of 
the  time,  were  seen  under  one  colour;  and,  under 
this  deception  he  saw,  and  thought,  and  wrote. 
When  Phidippus  accuses  Licinius  of  being  wilfully 
dishonest,  he  is  mistaken,  and  is  under  the  influence 
of  a  like  <]eception  with  that  of  Licinius.  Liciniua 
wrote  unfairly,  because  he  saw  every  thing  in  one 
light,  and  was  uot  at  pains  to  guard  against  self-de- 
ception, or  to  correct  erroneous  judgment.  Phidip- 
pus judges  of  Licinius  unfairly,  because  he  also  is 
under  the  influence  of  party,  because  his  systems 
and  opinions  are  different  from  those  of  Licinius, 
and  because  this  leads  him  to  judge  harshly  of  every 
one  who  thinks  like  Licinius. 

Lysandcr  is  a  young  man  of  elegance  and  senti- 
ment ;  but  he  has  a  degree  of  vanity  which  makes 
him  wish  to  be  possessed  of  fortune,  not  to  hoard, 
but  to  spend  iL  He  has  a  high  opinion  of  female 
merit ;  and  would  not,  for  any  consideration,  think 
of  marrying  a  woman  for  whom  he  did  not  believe 
he  felt  the  most  sincere  and  ardent  attachment.  In 
this  situadon  of  mind  he  became  acquainted  with 
Leonora :  Leonora's  father  was  dead,  and  had  lefit 
her  possessed  of  avery  considerable  fortune :  Lysan- 
der  had  heard  of  Leonora,  and  knew  she  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  fortune  before  ever  he  saw  her.  She  is 
not  remarkable  either  for  the  beauties  of  person  or 
of  mind  ;  but  the  very  first  time  Lysander  saw  her, 
he  conceived  a  prepossession  in  her  favour,  and 
which  has  now  grown  into  a  strong  attachment,  Ly- 
sander believes  it  is  her  merit  only  which  has  pro- 
duced this  ;  and  he  would  hate  himself,  if  he  thought 
Leonora's  being  possessed  of  a  fortune  had  had  the 
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least  influence  upon  him.  But  he  is  mistaken  ;  he 
does  not  know  himself,  nor  that  secret  power  the 
desire  of  wealth  has  over  hira.     The  knowledge  of 

Leonora's  being  an  heiress  made  him  secretly  wish 
her  to  be  possessed  of  personal  merit  before  he  saw 
her  ;  when  he  did  see  her,  he  converted  his  wishes 
into  belief;  he  desired  to  be  deceived,  and  he  was 
so.  He  conceived  tbat  she  was  possessed  of  every 
accomplishment  of  person  and  of  mind;  and,  his 
imagination  being  once  wanned,  he  believed  and 
thought  that  he  felt  a  most  violent  attachment.  Had 
Leonora  been  without  a  fortune,  she  would  neverhave 
drawn  Lysander's  attention;  he  would  have  never 
thought  more  highly  of  her  merit  than  he  did  of 
that  of  most  other  women  ;  and  he  would  not  have 
become  the  dupe  of  his  wishes  and  desires. 

Amanda  is  a  young  lady  of  the  most  amiable  dis- 
positions. With  an  elegant  form,  she  possesses  a 
most  uncommon  degree  of  sensibility.  Her  parents 
reside  at  Bellfield,  in  a  sequestered  part  of  the 
country.  Here  she  has  few  opportunities  of  being 
in  society,  and  her  time  has  chiefly  been  spent  in 
reading.  Books  of  sentiment,  novels,  and  tender 
poetry,  are  her  greatest  favourites.  This  kind  of 
reading  has  increased  the  natural  warmth  and  sensi- 
bility of  her  mind  ;  it  has  given  her  romantic  notions 
of  life,  and  particularly  warm  and  passionate  ideas 
about  love.  The  attachment  of  lovers,  the  sweet 
union  of  hearts,  and  hallowed  sympathy  of  souls, 
are  continually  pictured  in  her  mind,  Philemon,  a 
distant  relation  of  Amanda's,  happened  to  pay  a  vi- 
sit to  Bellfield,  Amanda's  romantic  notions  had  hi- 
therto been  general,  and  had  no  object  to  fix  upon. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  have  warm  feelings  long,  with- 
out directing  thera  to  some  object.  After  a  short  ac- 
quaintance, Philemon  became  very  particular  in  his 
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attentions  to  her.  Amanda  was  nul  displeased  with 
thnn  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  thought  she  saw  in  him 
all  those  good  qualitiefl  which  she  felt  id  her  own 
mind.  Every  look  that  he  gave,  and  every  word 
that  he  spoke,  contirmed  her  in  this.  Every  thing 
she  wished  to  be  in  a  lover,  every  thing  her  favour- 
ite authors  told  her  a  lot'er  ought  to  be  possessed 
of,  she  believed  to  be  in  Philemon.  Her  parents 
perceived  the  situation  of  her  mind.  In  vain  did 
they  represent  to  her  the  danger  she  ran,  and  that 
she  had  not  yet  acquaintBoce  enough  of  Philemon 
to  know  any  thing,  with  certainty,  about  his  cha- 
racter. She  ascribed  these  admonitions  to  the  too 
great  coldness  and  prudence  of  age,  and  she  diare- 
garded  them.  Thus  did  Amanda  believe  herself 
deeply  enamoured  of  Philemon;  but  it  could  not  be 
with  Philemon,  for  she  knew  little  of  him.  She  was 
the  dupe  of  her  own  wishes ;  and  she  deceived  her- 
self into  a  belief  that  she  was  warmly  attached  to 
him,  when  it  was  only  an  ideal  being  of  her  own 
creation  that  wan  the  object  of  her  passion.  Phile- 
mon may  be  worthy  of  the  love  of  Amanda,  or 
Amanda  maybe  able  to  preserve  the  deception  she 
is  under  even  atler  marriage ;  but  her  danger  is  ap- 

The  influence  of  self-deception  is  wonderfully 
powerful.  Different  as  are  the  above  persons,  and 
ditferent  as  their  situations,  all  have  been  under  its 
guidance.  As  observed  above,  dishonesty,  in  our 
ordinary  transactions  in  the  world,  is  a  vice,  which 
only  the  most  corrupted  and  abandoned  ore  in  dan- 
ger of  faUing  into;  but  that  dishonesty  with  our- 
selves, which  leads  us  to  be  our  own  deceivers,  to 
become  the  dupes  of  our  own  prevailing  passions 
and  inclinations,  is  to  be  met  with  more  or  less  in 
every  character.     Here  we  are,  as  it  were,  ptuties  to 
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the  deceit,  and  instead  of  wishing  to  guard  against 
it,  we  become  the  willing  slaves  of  its  Influence.  By 
thia  means,  not  only  are  bad  men  deceived  by  evil 
passions  into  tlie  commission  of  crimes,  but  even 
the  worthiest  men,  by  giving  too  much  way  to  the 
best  and  most  amiable  feelings  of  the  heart,  may 
be  led  into  fatal  errors,  and  into  the  most  prejudi- 
cial misconduct.  Did  men,  however,  endeavour  to 
guard  against  the  influence  of  this  self-deceit,  did 
they  coolly  and  on  all  interesting  occasions  examine 
into  the  principles  and  motives  of  their  conduct,  did 
they  view  themselves  not  under  the  mist  and  co- 
ver of  passion,  but  with  the  eyes  of  an  impartial 
spectator,  mucli  might  be  done  to  avoid  the  dangers 
I  have  pointed  out. — S. 
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HE  first  of  the  two  following  letters  I  received  some 
time  ago  from  ray  friend  Mr.  UmphraviUe;  and  I 
think  1  need  make  no  apology,  eilher  to  him  or  my 
readers,  for  giving  it  a  place  in  this  day's  Mirror. 

•  MY  DEAR  SIR. 

'  The  moment  that  I  found  myself  disengaged  from 
business,  you  know  I  left  the  smoke  and  din  of  your 
blessed  city,  and  hurried  away  to  pure  skies  and 
(juiet  at  my  cottage. 

'  I  found  my  good  sister  in  perfect  health,  free 
from  flying  rheumatic  pains,  anguish,  complaints, 
slight  megrims,  and  apprehensions  of  tlie  tooth- 
ache, atid  all  the  other  puny  baif  pangs  that  indo- 
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lence  u  keir  to,  and  that  afTord  a  Icind  of  comfort  to 
the  idle,  by  supplying  them  witli  topics  of  complaint 
and  conversation. 

'  You  muBt  have  heard  that  our  spring  was  sin- 
gularly pleasant:  hut  how  pleasant  it  was  you  could 
not  feel  in  your  dusky  atmosphere.  My  sister  re- 
marked  that  it  had  a  faint  reaemblance  of  the  spring 

in .     Although  I  omit  the  year,  you  may  be- 

licye  that  several  seasons  have  passed  away  since 
that  animating  era  recollected  by  my  sister.  "  Alasl 
my  friend,"  said  I,  "  seasons  return,  but  it  is  only 
to  the  young  and  the  fortunate."  A  tear  started  in 
ber  eye  ;  yet  she  smiled  and  resumed  her  tranquillity. 

*  We  sauntered  through  the  kitchen-g^den,  and 
admired  the  rapid  progress  of  vegetation.  "  Every 
tiling  is  very  forward, '  said  my  sister;  "we  must 
begin  to  hotlle  gooseberries  to-morrow." — "  Very  for- 
ward, indeed,"  answered  I.  "  This  reminds  me  of 
the  young  ladies  whom  1  have  seen  lately  ;  they 
teemed  forward  enough,  though  a  little  out  of  sea- 
son too." 

'  It  was  a  poor  witticism ;  but  it  lay  in  my  way, 
and  I  took  it  up.  Next  morning  the  gardener  came 
into  our  breakfas ling- pari ou r : — "Madam,"  said  he, 
"  all  the  gooseberries  are  gone." — "  Gone,''  cried 
my  sister,  "and  wAo  could  be  so  audacious?  Brother, 
you  ar6  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  do  make  out  a  war- 
rant directly  to  search  for  and  apprehend.  We  have 
an  agreeable  neighbourhood  indeed;  the  insolence 
of  the  rabble  of  servants,  of  low-born  purse-proud 
folks,  is  not  to  be  endured." — "  The  gooseberries 
■re  not  away,"  continued  the  gardener,  "  ihey  are  all 
lying  in  heaps  under  the  bushes  ;  last  night's  frost, 
and  a  hail-shower  this  momiug,  have  made  the  crop 
fell." — "The crop  fail!"  exclaimed  my  sister;  "  and 
wheream  I  to  get  gooseberries  for  bottling?" — "Come, 
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come,  my  dear,"  said  I,  "  they  tell  me  tliat,  in  Vir- 
ginia, poric  has  a  peculiar  flavour,  from  the  peaches 
on  which  the  hogs  feed ;  you  can  let  ia  your  gos- 
lings to  pick  up  the  goOBeberries ;  and  1  warrant 
you,  that  this  unlooked-for  food  will  give  them  a 
relish  far  beyond  that  of  any  green  geese  of  our 
neighbour's  at  the  castle." — "  Brother,"  replied  she, 
"you  are  a  philosopher."  I  quickly  discovered  that, 
while  endeavouring  to  turn  one  misfortune  into  jest, 
I  recalled  another  to  her  remembrance  ;  for  it  seems, 
that,  by  a  series  of  domettlic  calamities,  all  her  gos- 
lings had  perished. 

'  A  very  promising  family  of  turkey  chicks  has  at 
length  consoled  her  for  the  fate  of  the  goslings ;  and 
on  rummaging  her  store-room,  she  finds  that  she  has 
more  bottled  gooseberries  left  of  last  year,  than  will 
suffice  for  the  present  occasions  of  our  little  family, 

'  What  shall  I  say  of  my  sister  1  her  understand- 
ing is  excellent ;  and  she  is  religious  without  super- 
stition. Great  have  been  her  misfortunes,  poor  wo- 
man !  and  I  can  bear  testimony  to  her  fortitude  and 
resignation  under  them ;  and  yet  the  veriest  trifles 
imaginable  unhinge  her  mind. 

'  That  people  of  sense  should  allow  themselves  to 
be  affected  by  the  most  trivial  accidents  is  absurd 
and  ridiculous.  There  are,  indeed,  some  thiugs, 
which,  though  hardly  real  evils,  cannot  fail  to  vex 
the  wisest,  and  discompose  the  equanimity  of  the 
most  patient ;  for  example,  that  fulsome  court  paid 
by  the  vulgar  to  rich  upstarts,  and  the  daily  slights 
to  which  decayed  nobility  is  exposed. 

'  I  hope  that  your  periodical  essavs  find  favour  in 
the  sight  of  the  idle  and  frivolous.  Tou  may  remem- 
ber, I  told  you  long  ago,  that  I  would  never  read  any 
of  them.  The  perusal  of  them  could  not  make  me 
esteem  you  more  than  I  do  already ;  and  it  might 
2c3 
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bring  many  fashionable  follies  to  my  knowledge,  of 
which  I  am  happily  ignorant.     I  ever  am, 

Yours  affectionately, 

Edwd.  Umphraville.' 

'To  THS  Author  of  the  Mirror. 

•  SIR,,  Edinburgh,  Julj  23,  1779.       N 

'  I  am  confined,  by  the  occupations  of  a  laborious 
employment,  to  a  constant  residence  in  town.  During 
the  summer  and  autumn,  however,  I  sometimes 
can  afford  a  day,  which  I  wish  to  spend  in  a  jaunt  to 
the  country.  I  lived  in  the  country,  Sir,  in  my  ear- 
lier days ;  and  whenever  I  hear  a  wood,  a  meadow, 
or  the  banks  of  a  river,  mentioned,  I  always  think  of 
peace,  of  happiness,  and  innocence. 

'  This  season  I  have  had  a  friend  in  town,  who^ 
being  an  idle  man,  is  a  great  maker  of  parties.  Among 
others  he  contrives  to  get  people  together  of  a  Satur- 
day or  a  Sunday,  to  go  and  dine  in  the  country, 
which,  he  says,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh, 
affords  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic 
scenes  he  ever  saw.  Last  Saturday  I  was  asked  to 
join  in  one  of  his  parties  of  this  sort ;  to  which,  being 
a  lover  of  rural  scenes,  as  I  mentioned  before,  I  rea- 
dily consented. 

*  My  friend  had  the  ordering  of  every  thing  on  our 
expedition.  The  carriages  he  had  bespoke  did  not 
arrive  at  the  place  of  meeting  till  near  au  hour  after 
the  time  appointed ;  and,  when  they  did  come,  we 
had  to  wait  another  hour  for  our  conductor,  who, 
having  sat  up  at  a  town-party ^  till  five  that  morning, 
was  not  wilhng  to  be  disturbed  till  midday. 

*  We  arrived  at  the  place  of  our  destination  betwixt 
two  and  three.  I  immediately  proposed  a  walk,  to 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  fields,  and  the  purity  of  the 
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air  ;  but  my  proposal  was  overruled,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  near  approach  of  dinner;  some  of 
the  company  likewise,  obsemng,  that  the  evening 
was  the  properest  lime  for  walking  in  this  hot  wea- 
ther. ^leantime  a  cvp  was  called  for,  which  in  the 
same  hot  weather  was  pronounced  vastly  pleasant, 
and  my  friend  declared  was  more  refreshing  to  him 
than  the  pareat  air  under  heaven. 

'  Dinner  was  goon  after  brought  in,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  profusion  of  meat  ill-dressed,  and  served 
up  in  a  slovenly  style.  This,  however,  was  a  coun- 
try dinner,  and  people  were  not  to  be  nice  in  the 
country.  So  we  sat,  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the 
country,  amidst  the  steams  of  greasy  broth,  rusly 
ham,  and  stinking  mutton  ;  our  ears  delighted  with 
the  jingle  of  bells,  and  the  hallooing  of  guests  in  the 
staircase,  which  were  very  inefifectually  answered  by 
the  bustle  of  an  awkward  waiter,  and  a  fat  hoidcn 
of  a  chambermaid. 

'  When  the  table-cloth  was  removed,  our  conduc- 
tor, who  said  he  found  himself  much  the  better  for 
his  dinner,  called  for  the  landlord,  and  desired  him  to 
send  in  a  particular  sort  of  wine,  the  flavour  of  which 
he  highly  commended.  An  old  proverbial  recipe  was 
cited  to  him,  by  a  red-faced  gentleman  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  which  signifies  that  a  man  should  drink 
a  bottle  to-day,  as  a  cure  for  the  effects  of  two  or 
three  drunk  yesterday.  'Twas  a  prescription  very 
much  suited  to  the  inclination  of  my  friend,  who  de- 
clared, after  having  drunk  a  bottle  of  it,  that  he 
never  was  better  in  all  his  life.  Nobody  mentioned 
the  evening  being  a  proper  time  for  malking;  so  we 
sat  till  our  carriages  were  at  the  door,  and  till  we 
dispatched  four  last  bottles  after  their  arrival.  The 
post-boys,  whose  patience  needed  some  cordial  to 
maintain  it,  were  busy,  in  their  way  below  ;  so  that, 
when  at  last  we  got  into  the  chaises,  they  were  as 
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drunk as  drunk  as  w«  were.     The  carriage  id 

which  another  gentleman  and  I  were  placed  waa 
overturned  about  a  mile  from  town  :  I  escaped  with 
a  sprained  ancle ;  but  my  friend  had  his  collar-bone 
broke. 

'  Now,  Mr.  Mirror,  I  incline  to  think,  that  a  man 
may  find  a  bad  dinner,  and  get  drunk  after  it,  just 
as  well  in  toton  as  in  the  country  ;  and,  in  the  first 
case,  he  will  have  the  advantage  of  saving  his  bones, 
the  chaise-hire,  and  thetax  upon  post-hoses. 

I  am.  Sec. 

Civis.' 
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